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T^HE  Palace  of  Versailles  has  been  for  near  fifty  years  a  great 
■*■  embarrassment  to  the  successive  governments  of  France.  On 
the  one  hand,  they^-even  the  Anarchists — hesitated  to  destroy 
so  magnificent  a  public  monument ;  on  tbe  other,  they  were 
puKzled  to  appropriate  it  to  any  use  sufficiently  important  and 
popular  to  justify  the  expense  of  a  complete  restoration. 

Both  Buonaparte  and  Louis  XVIIl.  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained serious  thoughts  of  fitting  it  up  for  a  residence  : — but  the 
one  was  afraid  to  bring  hhnsclf  into  such  immediate  contact  with 
the  old  majesty  of  tbe  Bourbons ;  and  the  other  was  deterred, 
partly  by  the  expense  of  re -furnishing  so  immense  a  palace, 
and  pardy  by  its  having  become,  from  the  change  of  political 
circumstances  and  social  habits,  less  suitable  for  him  than  it  had 
been  for  his  ancestors,  when  the  Court  included  not  merely  the 
royal  family  and  their  personal  attendants,  but  all  the  offices  of 
government,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  higher  society  of  the 
iingdom.  If  poor  Charles  X.  had  at  his  accession  presumed  tof 
E-occupy  the  scene  of  bis  birth  and  of  bis  only  happy  days,  he 
rould  have  been  accused  of  reviving  tbe  pecuniary  extravagance 
of  his  youth,  and  of  attempting  to  restore  the  vieux  regime — of 
which  Versailles  would  have  been  then  assailed  as  the  traditional 
VOL.  Lxi.  NO,  cxxi.  u  type. 
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type.  In  short,  it  would  have  afforded  an  excuse  for  renewing^  the 
violences  of  October,  1789^  and  for  anticipating  those  of  July, 
1830.  It  remained  for  the  good  fortune,  and,  with  some  restric- 
tion we  can  add^  the  good  sense,  of  Louis  Philippe  to  ovcraime 
all  these  various  difficulties,  and  to  have  rMk>reu  Versailles  in  a 
style  and  for  a  purpose  which — however  erroneous  in  ]K)int  of 
taste — have  flattered  the  national  vanity,  and  obtained — -for  a 
season  at  leOrSt — 'that  class  and  species  of  approbation  which — 
though  the  least  valuable  on  matters  of  art — is  the  most  important 
of  all  to  the  Monarchy  of  the  Barricades. 

There  is,  indeed,  enough  to  dazzle,  at  first  sight,  even  the  soberest 
eye.  The  vast  size  of  the  edifice,  of  which  the  interior  extent  was 
never  before  visible  and  hardly  suspected : — two  leagues  (Jive  or 
six  miles)  as  the  most  official  of  the  guide-books  deliberately  tells 
us,  of  an  exhibition  spread  through  an  hundred  and  fifty  halls  and 
galleries — where  all  that  is  not  marble  or  gilding  is  covered  with 
pictures,  for  the  most  part  painted  for  the  occasion,  and  affecting 
to  recall  the  chief  names  and  events  of  French  history,  from  Clovis 
down  to  the  present  day : — All  this  offers,  at  the  first  glance,  the 
magnificent  realization  of  a  magnificent  idea,  and  the  eye  of  the 
transient  visitor  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  generosity  and  taste 
which  have  opened  so  vast  a  theatre  of  national  glory  and  of  general 
amusement.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  in  detail  these  acres 
of  canvas,  and  find  that  they  are  only  fertile  in  colours — darnel  and 
poppy  ; — ^when  we  discover  that  all  the  marble  belongs  to  Louis 
XlV.,  and  that  Louis  Philippe's  marble  is  painted  wood  ; — when 
we  learn  that  for  the  best  part  of  the  collection  Louis  Philippe  has 
been  at  no  expense  but  that  of  cleaning  the  fixed  and  transporting 
the  movable  objects; — and  when  we  see  that  the  whole  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  an  incongruous,  nay,  discordant,  character,  and  that 
the  appearance  of  princely  expenditure  has  been  produced,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  very  economical  expedients — our  admiration  of 
the  result  is  considerably  lowered,  and  we  are  led  to  inquire  more 
critically  into  the  real  extent,  the  real  objects,  and  the  real  value 
of  this  gigantic  Museum. 

However  the  expenses  of  Louis  Philippe  at  Versailles  may  be 
exaggerated  by  flatterers,  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  old  depots  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  has  done  his  work  economically  and  in  some  points 
even  parsimoniously,  still  it  is  certain  that  the  cost  must  have 
been  very  great.  We  are  aware  that  his  private  fortune  is  enor- 
mous ;  and  that  the  juggle  by  which,  on  his  accession,  he  pre- 
tended, to  part  vnth  it  to  his  children  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  public  domain  of  the  crown,  has  still  left  him  its  real  master ; 
yet  it  does  seem,  at  first  sight,  rather  strange  that  so  prudent  a 
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prince  should  spend  such  large  sums  on  barbomllages  and  coli- 
fichets,  which  no  one  asked  him  for^  at  a  moment  when  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  submit  to  the  odium  and  mortification  incurred 
by  his  demand  of  appanages  and  dowers  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  ricnest  family  in  the  world. 

Our  surprise  on  this  point  has  been  increased  by  finding  that 
he  is  carrying  on  similar  works,  and  on  almost  as  extensive  a  scale, 
in  Paris,  especially  at  the  Vieux  Lowore,  We  do  not  dwell  on  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Madeleine,  left  incomplete  by  Louis  XVI.  and 
all  his  successors,  and  now  almost,  and  very  splendidly,  finished ; 
nor  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  of  Neuilly,  begun  by  Buonaparte, 
and  at  last  completed ;  nor  yet  on  the  recent  erection  of  the  Luxor 
obelisque — the  great  ornamental  works  now  in  prc^ess  on  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze — and  an  extensive  system  of  restoration  lately 
begun  in  the  Palais  de  Justice ; — because,  although  '  these  are 
imperial  works  and  worthy  kings,'  they  are,  we  believe,  avowedly 
carried  on  by  public  funds  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  any  mention 
either  of  Versailles  or  the  Vieux  Louvre  in  the  ministerial  budget. 
Cela  viendra,  perhaps  : — but  at  present  all  these  museums  are 

ascribed  to  the  personal  liberality  of  Louis  Philippe. 

As  these  works  at  the  Vieux  Lowvre  have  been  but  Jately  heard 
of  even  in  Paris,  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  think  a  slight  notice 
of  them  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand: — we,  therefore,  copy  a  para- 
graph which  has  ajipeared  in  a  recent  Paris  paper  : — 

*  Yesterday  evening  (2l8t  November),  the  king,  the  royal  family, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  distinguished  persons  who  had  dined  with 
their  majesties,  visited  by  torch-light  all  the  Musies  of  the  Louvre,  the 
perambulation  of  which  lasted  above  three  hours. 

^  They  first  passed  through  the  great  picture  gallery  and  the  large 
square  room  at  its  eastern  end' — [the  well-known  Gallery  of  the  Louvre 
— what  follows  is  new] — '  then  passing  through  the  Gallery  of  Apollo, 
they  visited  the  magnificent  hall  (just  restored)  of  jewels  and  precious 
vases ;  and  the  Musees  of  Vemet  and  Lesueur,  which  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  old  Louvre.  They  then  passed  along  the  apartments  of 
Henry  IL  and  Mary  of  Medicis,  also  in  course  of  restoration,  into  the 
five  saloons  of  the  Spanish  Museum,*  which  is  on  the  point  of  being 
completed,  and  the  eleven  following  rooms,  which  contain  the  Marine 
Museum. 

*  The  company  then  passed  through  the  Museum  of  the  cartoons  of  the 
Great  Masters,  which  has  been  definitively  placed  in  the  ancient  and 
magnificent  halls  of  the  Council  of  State,  situated  on  the  side  built  by 
Jean  Goujon.  They  then  examined  the  new  Museum  of  religious  pic- 
tures which  has  been  recently  erected  in  the  ancient  Salle  des  SeanceSy 
and  they  finally  returned  by  the  Great  Gallery.    Twenty  of  the  royal 

*  Gallery  of  Pictures  collected  in  Spain  in  1836.    There  is  also  an  Egyptian 
Gallery. 
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I...:   .\l..|i«i\  iihknl  i*vi'r\boily*s  opinion — gave  his  own 

. .  .;    .....   .....ii.^t  iiiriii     uluTi'd  another,  as  Eccmed  bcbt  for  the 

*. ' 

I  .  .  •  I   .r  ..II. .ill  III R,  ntianiciTs,  und  artists  that  visit  these  new 

1      .  i    LHiii      Thi'v  arc  lull  cver\-  dav,  and  the  works 

I.-,  .mil  ilii  ^ihhI  tasitc  ^vith  ^vhich  they  are  arranged, 

,  •■  i  ir I i I       <  I 

t 

I  •■  ■  L .-.   it/f  Mil-  V-' III l<'rii*s  will  he  completed  and  opened  to 

,  .      .1      ,       Ir  i-  ill  111-  ilii'  lirst  time  sinci*  its  erection  that  the 

,  .i.i        .1,  ii..  .   I.. .  II  'hIiiiiMiiI  to  all  parts  of  the  Louvre.' 

"1. •••lit  14    itir   riMuindcHl  that  the    I'iinix  Loucre  ii 

,(    .     I  I   I  l..hv  I  ililii  (',  itlMMit  1 70  i/arc/.v  5(/ua re,  which  stands 

,.      .,..!    Ii..     iii.ii    JIM  lull- ^Nillrry.  and   that   therefore  the  new 
,   ii   .,.        •  I...  I.    ..Kiipv   thr  internal  and  external  faces  of  the 

I.  .11 /  Ih    fmf/  a  til  He  in  length,  they  will  appreciate  in 

J ill!    I  siriil.  of  tliese  new  works.     \Vc  can  add^  from 

.1,1,    .M  |iiiiMHi  III  ii  rousiderable  part  of  them,  that  they  are 
i.,,.  I,.  .1  ,M  ii.i    liiiiHl  fust  I)  style,  and  filled  with  choice  objects  of 

., II V.  1-1  il  sn-iricd,  judiciously  arranged;  and  although 

i,    .;  ■!,.    iiiiriiiir  fitting  already  existcil,  and  a  great  number 

,  .f  ,  f  .1   ,,i.,. .  I*  s^fiii'  ihe  jin(  lent  property  of  the  Crown,  yet  the  ex- 
,   ..  ■    ,      ,  Mil/  innirrrd  must  be  very  considerable. 

t:  ,1  ,h  .   M  iiiir  iiU  :  there  is  now  alsi)  constructing,  and  almost 

.,    ,•..,/!    II  li.i  III  I  »rr  side  of  the  Seine,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 

.    //».»    /'/•///*  yiufjustins,  where    M.   Lenoir's   Musee  des 

,•/     .,  ..  ..'    r/f/n/f/ls  was  formerly   placed,    a  building  of  great 

1 1     •  «•  i.iiiy  almost  say,  magnifirenre,  (though  nothing  like 

/         III..     ,«•    tuft   Louvre.)    for  an   AWe  des  Beaux  Arts, — in 

ci-.tiM  'A'  study  and  exhibition  for  the  three  great  classes 

J        I    «         I  I •«■      I f     H 

...    •  i<  r.ii  rn.pital  in  1  Europe  which  appeared  less  deficient 

.    ,    -    .«■  /^...-.lisitv  iir  :n$trui*tii>n   in  the  arts,  than  Paris,  yet 

.    .      .t    u!f:,-.iOi.:i  iS  Louis  Philippe  thus  making!  One  looks  for 

,r     i.*.!  oreat  enigma     it   is  simply  this — that  Louis 

/.    ^    *  'i;  .L'Arare  of  tlie  un$iife  and  precarious  footing  on 

...   .iHt.f!.^    aiui  Li  czidea\oitring — as  liuonaparte  did  before 

'/,    >ii)v  liJiKi^  p«^ polar ity  by  udiiut  ivmpliances  and  a  liberal 

,i i-{f>  cTJikes  work  for  the  artificers,  that  they  may 

.   .■    iuii*  '.]•  appi*£i:e  for  erntfuttrs—Aw:  tiatters  the  tastes,  sup- 

ui.:    ;i;;ii  'ii.'cupies  ihe  atteuliiui  of  that  stirring  and 

,,..■.   .iiu»rr.i:-,  zhn  5ruuents  and  artists  of  all  classes;  and  he 

i  .,./--    ,y  >*>  manv  splendid  \\orks  uud  cJi^hibiuons,  the  national 

'  '  '«i\  ^¥f*9i'—t*<  urn  aidd — lb*:  u^iivuiul  tift!»tc.     lie  feels,  tliat  what 
•"•"'^■'^  the 
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the  poet  sajs  of  all  Ungs,  is  pecnfiarlj  true  of  those  ^ffliose  tide  is 
megidmate : — 

*  Les  rois  scnit  condsmnes  k  Im  maenificcnce : 

On  ittend,  antonr  d'eux,  reffort  de  la  puissance  ; 

On  Tent  t  admirer,  enintr  ses  regards 

Des  prestiges  dn  Inxe  et  da  faste  des  arts. 

II  pent,  done,  sabjugner  les  natnies  lebelles ; 

Mais  c'est  toojoars  en  grand  qn'il  faut  triompber  d'elles  ; 

Sim  eclat  fait  «ex  droits  ;  c'est  un  usrRPATErR, 

Qui  doit  thompher  d'elles,  a  force  de  grandeur.' 

This  is  true  in  all  times  and  conntries — so  trae,  that  we  think 
we  can  discover  a  trace  of  it  in  our  own  rery  poor  and  scanty 
catalogoe  of  public  works.  Xone  of  our  kings  was,  both  bv  the 
narrowness  of  his  taste  and  his  means,  less  personally  inclined  to 
spend  money  on  the  ornamental  arts,  than  that  heaven-sent  in- 
truder William  III.  The  historians  represent  him  as  '  carinj^ 
nothing  about  posterity,' — *  having  no  taste  for  the  arts,'  and  '  mi- 
serably distressed  for  money ;'  '  he  found,'  says  Dalrymple,  '  that 
a  King  of  England  must  sometimes  be  as  poor  as  any  of  his 
subjects;' — ^yet  William  built  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court, 
and  thus  created  the  only  edifices  that — till  the  last  twenty  years 
-—could  be  called  palaces  in  England  ! 

With  this  clue  we  shall  the  better  appreciate  the  extent,  the 
precipitancy,  the  incongpruities — ^the  bad  taste,  and  in  fact,  the 
charlatarmerie  of  Louis  Philippe's  operations  at  Versailles.  But 
another  motive  may  have  directed  his  attention  to  that  par- 
ticular palace,  as  the  first  scene  of  his  experiments  on  public 
opinion. 

Those  who  have  watched  closely  the  proceedings  of  this  re* 
markable  man  well  know  that  the  insulting  explanation  with 
which  M .  Dupin  saluted  his  elevation  to  the  throne — that  '  he 
was  chosen,  not  parceque  Bourbon,  but  qnoique  Bourbon — rankles 
in  his  heart's  core ;  and  that  '  Le  Roi  des  Francjais  par  la  force 
des  Barricades,'  with  no  sceptre  but  his  umbrella,  and  no  other 
coat  of  arms  than  the  word  ^  Charte,*  longs  for  the  flenrs-de-lis, 
and  all  the  other  attributes  of  his  predecessors,  and  in  his  own 
mind  considers  himself  as  *  Louis  XIX,  par  la  grace  de  Dim 
Roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre  J  In  his  secret  thoughts,  therefore, 
the  Palace  of  Versailles  has  both  a  higher  and  a  deeper  interest, 
than  it  could  have  had  for  Louis  XVIII.  or  Charles  X.  To 
them  it  was  nothing  but  a  mere  appendage  of  their  birth  and 
position — an  accidental  and  inferior  appurtenance  of  their  crown, 
or,  at  best,  the  scene  of  early  and  happy  recollections.  To  Louis 
Philippe,  it  was  the  *  angulus  iste  qui  nunc  denormat  agcUurrC--^ 
something  denied  to  his  birth,  wanting  to  his  position,  and  even 
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superior  to  his  throne — ^it  was^  as  it  were^  bis  legitimacy  !  The 
Chateau  de  Versailles,  though  so  splendidly  extended  and  adorned 
by  the  uncle  of  his  line,  Louis  XIV.,  was  founded  by  its  father, 
Louis  XIII. — from  whom  Louis  Philippe  descends,  at  the  same 
interval  as  Charles  X.,  whose  heir  presumptive  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  till  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  old 
chateau,  built  by  Louis  XIII.,'  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar 
interest  for  all  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Louis  XIV.  sacrificed 
to  its  preservation  much  of  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  his 
new  erections,  and  while  these  new  erections  were  appropriated 
to  purposes  of  State  and  the  accommodation  of  the  Court,  his  own 
private  apartments,  and  those  of  the  succeeding  monarchs,  have 
always  been  in  this  ancient  division  of  the  palace,  which  may  be 
almost  called  the  cradle  of  the  modern  Bourbons.  It  is  therefore 
natural,  and  almost  amiable,  that  Louis  Philippe  should  feel  a 
peculiar  interest  in,  and  a  strong  predilection,  both  political  and 
personal,  for  a  place  which  reminds  the  world  that  he  is  the  lineal 
offspring  of  its  founder — and  a  direct  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  exiled  prince  over  whose  living  body  he 
had  stepped  to  the  throne.  We  can  well  imagine  the  internal 
triumph  with  which,  at  the  inaugural  fete  of  the  New  Versailles, 
Louis  Philippe,  the  maker  of  things,  displayed  to  Dupin,  the 
maker  of  phrases,  such  substantial  proof  that  he  was  in  the  palace 
of  his  ancestors  not  ^  quoique/  but  'parceque  ! ' 

But  all  the  triumph  is  not  internal;  the  very  first  step  one 
makes  towards  the  chateau  reveals  the  predominant  feeling. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  royal  Orders  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  Saint  Esprit  were  abolished  by  the  first  Revolution,  re- 
vived at  the  Restoration,  and  again  proscribed  after  the  revolt  of 
July ;  that  the  ancient  arms  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  fleurs-de- 
lis,  were  similarly  obhterated ;  and  that  Louis  Philippe  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  painful  degradation  of  efiacing  them  from  his 
own  furniture,  his  own  plate,  and  his  own  carriages — so  that  the 
new  royal  family  of  France  were  the  only  gentlemen  in  Europe 
who  had  no  coat  of  arms.  Louis  Philippe  has  begun  to  take 
his  revenge.  Over  the  great  ornamented  grille,  or  iron  gate, 
leading  to  the  first  court  of  the  palace — which  had  been  torn 
down  in  1830 — ^he  has  replaced  the  ancient  escutcheon  of  his 
house,  regilt  and  new  painted  in  all  the  blazon  of  heraldry,  and 
i^urrounded  by  the  collars  and  badges  of  the  orders  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  Saint  Esprit !  If  Versailles  had  had,  like  the  Tuileries,  a 
centre-tower  and  a  flag-staff,  we  can  almost  suppose  that,  following 
out  his  principle  of  restoration,  he  would  have  hoisted  the  white  fl^g, 
,  But  to  have  advanced,  even  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  required 
all  the  various  talents  and  qualities  of  the  king — ambition  tem- 
pered 
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pere4  bj  prudence— firmness  guided  by  sagacity— a  tact  which 
discovers  the  opportune  moment  and  means  of  popular  decep- 
tion^ and  a  laxity  of  principle  which  does  not  disdain  to  employ 
them.  He  well  knows  the  people  and  the  passions  with  which 
he  has  to  deal^  and  while  pursuing  his  own  solid  objects^  he 
affects  to  be  anxious  only  to  gratify  their  frivolous  but  insatiable 
vanity.  He  has  been  playing  Bertrand  et  Raton  on  a  great  scale, 
and  by  giving  to  his  restoration  of  Versailles  the  specious  but 
absurd  title  of  Musee  Historique,  and  by  inscribing  over  his  por- 
ticos a  flaring  and  false  dedication,  '  A  toutes  les  gloires 
DE  LA  France/ he  has  made  the  nation  of  king-haters^  king- 
killers^  king-expellers,  and  king-makers^  march  under  the  Caudine 
Forks  of  his  ^  grille  fleur-de-lisee/  to  assist  at  the  apotheosis  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVHL,  and  the  sa^re  of 
Charles  X. ! — With  what  probability  of  permanent  success,  this  is 
not  a  fit  occasion  to  discuss : — but  we  must  state — as  a  mere  fact — 
that  the  erection  of  the  aforesaid  grille,  with  its  aristocratical  orna- 
ments— (a  very  recent  addition,  and  indeed  scarcely  yet  com- 
pleted)— ]jt£ts  already  excited  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  so- 
called  liberal  circles  of  Paris,  and  has  thrown  a  considerable 
damp  on  the  approbation  with  which  the  first  sight  of  the  Musee 
Sistorique  had  been  received. 

That  the  principle  of  this  vast,  and  on  the  whole  splendid 
work,  involves  a  great  deal  of  incongruity  and  contradiction,  and 
that  the  execution  exhibits  many  serious  and  many  ridiculous  in- 
stances of  bad  taste — much  that  is  lamentable  and  much  more 
that  is  contemptible — cannot  be  denied;  nor — if  it  were  really 
intended  for  what  it  affects  to  be,  an  historical  museum — rationally 
defended ; — but  with  the  real  objects  of  finding  an  excuse  for  the 
restoration  of  Versailles,  of  bribing  the  artists  and  artificers  of  the 
capital,  and  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  approbation  of  the 
Republicans,  Royalists,  Buonapartists,  and  Liberals^  we  do  not 
know  that  Louis  Philippe  could  have  done  better  than  he  has 
done.  If  he  had  been  guided  by  a  higher  principle  or  a  purer 
taste,  he  would  never  have  made  the  attempt  at  all  on  a  site  that 
involved  such  inevitable  difficulties  and  incongruities ;  or  he  must 
have  executed  it  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  anything  but 
flattering  to  the  prejudices  and  contradictory  pretensions  of  the 
discordant  parties  whom  he  is  endeavouring  to  amalgamate.  That 
the  whole  affair,  therefore— -design,  execution,  and  all — is  strongly 
marked  with  delusion,  rhodomontade,  and  forfanterie,  or  in  plain 
English,  trick,  falsehood,  and  humbug,  is  not  so  much  to  be  attri- 
buted to  either  bad  taste  or  bad  judgment  in  the  King,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  habits  of  delusion,  rhodo- 
montade^ and  fixrfanterie,  which  have  become  the  characteristics 

of 
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LJ^/.  tiji»  ir*TJ^T»l   fv^i^in  of  cl#»<^iK*n  and  incnoBftmrT  are  both 
jfjtrt.ru^tn*'  Mid  9!nusin:r. 

M'^ift^ur  JiiJ«-t  Janin.  a  lU^raimr  rif  fmnr  rppatetsoQ  in 
«  fl*U^Tjfijr  *nd  fatour«l  proirg-e  of  the  new  d^mitT.  is  the 
i*^f^  '  hiMVfn»n  ^p.  l.\).  wb'is^  namtive  is  to  armmpuiT  the 
<-iiy»vjfijf»  */f  tL**  various  o!jj*»f  t«  t}{  art  in  those  ««IIenes,  aod 
wij/  *j  »fe  wyw  in  th«?  rr^urw  of  p'jb!irati'»n  in  Toy^l  octaro,  in 
*^ '.jM-t'y;  afi^  .n  folK>.  We  liave  received  eleven  numbert  of  this 
*»*->rk^  «/f  m  fjA'  h  oriJv  a  rer%'  f«*w  pa^es  are  occupied  with  its  proper 
fc*;f/j<9rt,  Wid  tfiese  few  payes  o>nt:iin  almfist  as  many  erroni  and 
imi^^rxi^  at  t!>er#'  ar*-  •'•ntences : — th*»  rest  consists  of  old  descrip* 
t*'/fi»  'A  tL**  '  Carf/tfjg^W  of  I»uis  XIV..  lK>rrr»wed  from  common 
l/'/'A.^  wb>  h  4'\4'r\\jtpi\y  knowi,  and  a  description  of  the  fetes  at 
i'^/fAMitj^hi'-HU  m  last  April,  on  the  o<^-asion  ni  the  marriaire  of 
1 V  yo^t^  J>uk^r  t4  f  Orleans  with  the  Princess  Helena  of  Meek* 
l^n\jijr^ii,  writUm  m  a  style  of  mawkish  adulation  really  nauseous. 
'J  J4j«  wJJv  fftfrwn,  in  the  few  sentences  which,  in  his  first  160 
j/i*^*^,  i>e  ti^Mt  €:tnt^\4^%4:*mt\t^\  Up  bestow  on  his  proper  subject » 
ijjj/iks  liiut  )«e  %\aM  *'%si\i  the  merit  €>f  the  kin^  by  exne?cniting', 
4/HAiHsy  t/i  iifA/}r\ffM%  fa/.if,  the  state  of  ii//er  dilapidation  from 
whi^h,  it44/piAm'/  Vf  Uhn,  the  l>fiM  and  liberal  hand  of  this  great 
fH'}fA*Af  ItJtM  ffS/'U^'^J  the  \Kk\:if'i'.  of  his  ancestors.  '  The  Museum 
*4  WfwJUi'*/  J*e  says,  *  is  the  rhtf-d" irvrre  of  the  Kin^  of  the 
i'rt'fifit,'  m^\  *  the  irj/ist  imjKirtant  and  the  most  complete  which 
iAMt  <*v4'f  l/i'-i-fi  tHm^\  Vf  our  national  jflory ! '  (Proxpectu^)  ;  which 
ix'itsj/ijy  it  would  be  if  his  su(>s^fquent  assertions  were  true — that 
w\td'u  fy/uis  PhilipjK;  urjdrfrt/K>k  his  work,  the  palace  'neiait 
ifu'via^  rjiHii'  Ttiifi/** — that  *  le  chati^au  de  Versailles  etait  tomhe 
fa  ruiiwH  — lh»t  '  sa  t//ut/;  puissance  a  tire  de  ses  mines  le 
i'hiM'HH  de  l>r;uis  XI V/  That  this  is  a  gross  misrepresentation 
w^lJ  be  hXXa*%U'a{  by  twenty  a/V5ouiits  of  Versailles  published  in  the 
Iftu^t  Uii/ty  years,—  by  the  titns  of  thousands  of  our  own  coun- 
tryiiieii,  mA  tliif  hundn^ls  of  tlK>usands  of  all  nations,  who 
liuive  visited  VeriMiilles  since  1814,  and  who  all  have  seen  its 
ifMHft  \n\\Hn'Uini  parts  ("the  wlude  series  of  the  grand  apartments, 
for  \n%UmvA*)  in  jfrfnndy  lluf  name  uUite  (except  the  exchange  of 
a  few  pictures)  as  that  in  whieh  they  now  appear.  As  this  asto- 
nishiiif^  misrepres4friiati/Mi  is  phu^fd  in  the  very  front  of  the  official 
work,  ♦  published  liv  order  of  the  King,*  we  shall  expend  a  few 
lines  in  Ci^rrecting  the  fiction  from  indisputable  evidence. 

Oil  the  inenioriible  and  fatal  (h\\  (October,  1789,  when  the 
royal  fainiiy  were  forced  to  abandon  Versailles,  Lafayette  and  his 
l^trisiaii  iinny,  (who  hod  followed  the  mob  under  pretence  of 
restraining,  but  really  to  encourage  and  protect  them,) — though 

they 
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they  were  too  gootl  citizens  to  attempt  to  save  the  King  and  Queen 
from  violence  and  captivity,  or  their  faithful  servants  from  mas- 
sacre— were  yet  strong  enough  to  preserve  the  palace  and  even  the 
fwrniture  from  injury.  The  only  article  that,  we  beheve,  was  in  any 
degree  damaged  by  that  disciplined  mob  of  furies  and  butchers, 
was  the  queen's  bed,  the  coverlids  and  mattresses  of  which  were 
perforated  by  the  pikes  and  poniards  which  would  no  doubt 
have  been  employed  against  her  person,  if  the  courageous  devo- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  the  Gardes-dv,- Corps  had  not  delayed  the 
crowd  at  the  first  door  of  her  mfyesty's  apartments—just  long 
enough  to  enable  her  to  escape — in  her  night-dress  and  through 
a  secret  door — from  her  own  bedchamber  to  the  king's  apartment. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
objects  of  art  in  the  palace  (probably  some  pieces  of  sculpture 
sent  to  the  Musee  of  the  Louvre)  were  removed  ;  for  we  find  a 
decree  of  the  Slst  September,  1792,  directing  'the  suspension  of 
the  transport  of  the  monuments  of  Versailles  to  Paris.'  On  the 
20th  October  in  the  same  year,  Ridand,  minister  of  the  Interior, 
obtained  authority  to  sell  the  Jumitvre  of  the  palace.  This  seems, 
however,  not  to  have  been  done;  for  M.  Vatout's  flimsy  work 
tells  us  (and  it  is  the  only  hint  on  the  subject  which  it  gives)  that 
a  year  after,  viz.,  'the  third  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Republic,'  (24th  October,  1 793,)  certain  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  charged  by  the  Convention  with  the 
duty  of  making  an  inventory  of  the  most  valuable  objects  in  the 
palace,  and  of  sending  them  to  the  Committee  of  Alienation  at 
Paris.  'This  inventory,'  says  M.  Vatout,  'was  made  so  accu- 
rately as  to  have  included  the  fish  in  the  ponds.'  We  regret  that 
M.  Vatout's  appendix  does  not  give  us  some  extracts  from  this 
inventory,  instead  of  an  idle  list  of  persons  to  whom  Louis  XVII  I. 
intended  to  have  allotted  apartments  in  the  palace,  if  he  should 
ever  have  lived  there. 

It  seems,  however,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  moveable  furniture 
was  all  plundered  or  sold,  and  dispersed  ;  but  there  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  injury  whatsoever  (beyond  the  natural  effect 
of  time)  done  to  the  edifice  itself,  or  even,  any  part  of  its  interior 
ornaments — except  here  and  there  the  erasure  of  the  royal  in- 
signia from  the  doors  and  chimney-pieces : — some  of  which  arc 
not  yet  restored. 

On  the  17lh  June,  1793,  the  citizens  of  Versailles  petitioned 
the  Convention  against  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  ci-dovant 
Civd  List  in  the  ChAteau.  On  the.  8th  of  July,  it  was  decreed,  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  made  by  Ba- 
rere,  to  establish  a.  Gymnase  Public  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 
On  the  1  ti  Floreal  (3th  May),  1 794,  it  was  decreed  that  ■  Versailles, 
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by  Buonaparte  about  1604:  on  tbis  object  be  expended  at  least 
3,000,000  of  franca  (120,000i.).  and  'in  1814  handed  over  Ver- 

I  sailles  toits  legitimate  proprietors  in,' — as  a  royaUstautbor  quaintly 
expresses   it, — '  pood  repair,  as   between  tenant   and    landlord.' 

I  Subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  Louis  XVIII-  and  Charles  X. 
^ent  successively  6,000,000  francs  (about  250,000i.)  more  in  re- 
pairs, preservation,  and  embellishments,  and  even  iu  some  consi- 

[  derable  additions ; — for  instance,  one  of  the  two  wings  on  whose 

I  fs<;ades  Louis  Philippe  has  inscribed  A  touies  les  gloires  de 
la  France,  was  built  by  Louis  XVIII.,  to  match  the  opposite 
wing,  which  had  been  renewed  by  Louis  XVI-  In  short,  so  far 
is  it  from  true  that  Louis  Philippe  had,  according  to  bis  historian 
M.  Jules  Janin,  to  rebuild  a  ruin,  that  we  can  venture  to  assert 
that  he  has  had  nothing  to  build — nor  even,  we  believe,  any  sub- 
stantial repairs  to  make :  and  we  repeat,  that,  if  we  can  trust  our 
own  recollections,  assisted  by  the  evidence  of  the  successive  guide- 
books, be  has  not  even  given  a  stroke  of  the  brush  or  an  iuch  of 
gold  leaf  to  those  three  or  four  vast  suites  of  state  apartments, 
which  did  and  still  do  constitute  the  greatest  glory  of  Versailles. 
So  much  for  M.  Jules  Janin's  fabulous  ruins  ! 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
diagram,  by  the  belp  of  which  they  will  be  able  to  follow,  with 


,  On  entering  the  great  court,  or  rather  Place,  which  precedes 

the 
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the  palace,  tbe  visitor  is  struck  by  an  exhibition  which  afibrds  an 
exceUent  specimen  of  the  mixed  magnificence  and  meanness — the 
pompous  design  and  cheap  execution — the  bold  and  generous  pro- 
mise, and  the  imperfect,  confused,  and  contradictory  performance, 
which  have  presided  over  the  whole  work  and  are  equally  visible 
throughout.  This  court,  from  its  great  and  unbroken  extent,  had 
always  appeared  somewhat  tame  and  monotonous,  and  looked 
rather  like  a  place  dCarmes  than  the  approach  to  a  palace.  It  had 
been  attempted  to  remedy  this  defect  by  a  kind  of  terrace  and 
ballustrade  carried  along  each  side,  in  front  of  the  lateral  buildings; 
but  these  parapets  were  too  low  to  have  much  effect  on  the  eye, 
and  they  could  not  have  been  raised  higher  without  obscuring  the 
buildings.  Louis  Philippe  has  overcome  these  difficulties,  and 
given  to  the  approach  a  dignity  it  never  before  possessed,  by  a 
simple  yet  very  noble  device.  He  has  raised  on  massive  pedes- 
tals, placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  low  lines  of  the  old 
ballustrades,  sixteen  colossal  statues,  eight  on  each  hand,  of  the 
heroes  of  France  of  all  times ;  and  it  is  on  the  faqades  of  the  wings 
to  which  these  two  lines  direct  the  eyes  and  the  steps  of  vi- 
sitors, that  he  had  doubly  inscribed  A  toutes  les  gloires  de  la 
France;  while — ^between  these  two  facades — at  a  point  which 
divides  the  lower  court  from  the  upper,  and  forms  the  perspective 
of  the  three  great  avenues  which  lead  to  Versailles  from  St. 
Cloud,  Paris,  and  Sceaux,  and  of  the  two  streets  which  lead  on 
each  side  from  the  town  to  the  palace — has  been  placed  an 
almost  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  himself.  Nothing 
can  be  more  appropriate  or  more  noble  than  this  arrangement, 
and  the  effect  to  the  eye  is  exceedingly  fine.  It  overcomes  several 
local  difficulties,  it  exhibits  and  improves  all  the  local  beauties, 
and  the  grand  approach  to  the  Historic  Palace  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  its  site  and  its  purpose. 

The  eye  is,  at  first,  perfectly  satisfied — but  when  you  stop  a 
moment  to  examine  the  details,  they  betray  such  incongruities  and 
parsimony,  as  to  become  almost  ridiculous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  selection  of  the  statueficd  persons  seems 
strange,  or  at  least  capricious;  and  the  absolute  defiance  of  all 
chronology  in  which  they  are  placed  is  not  quite  in  character 
with  an  historical  museum.     This  is  the  arrangement : — 
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Suffer — Diiquesne — and  Jourdan  ! — '  Wat  Tjler,  Helioga- 
balus,  and  Jack  the  Painter.' 

Why  this  pell-mell  of  names  and  this  disorder  of  dates  ?  We 
certainly  cannot  account  for  the  arrangement — but  we  think  we 
can  for  the  choice  of  the  subjects.  The  king  happened  to  have 
the  statues  ready  made!  Twelve  of  them  stood  on  the  Pont 
Louis  XVI.  (called  de  la  Concorde,  ever  since  the  day  that 
concord  vanished  from  France),  which  they  disfigured  by  their 
disproportionate  s^  and  estravagant  attitudes  ; — and  the  king's 
parsimonious  good  taste  has  transferred  them  to  the  front  court 
of  Versailles — where,  there  being  room,  as  it  were,  for  such 
gigantic  attitudemzing,  they  are,  as  to  the  general  effect,  admirahle. 
But  these  twelve  ready-made  statues  from  the  bridge  comprised, 
unfortunately,  no  heroes  of  the  Revolution — a  mixture  of  whom 
seemed  absolutely  neccssiuy  to  the  king's  design  of  uniting  all 
glories — that  is,  all  opinions.  Here  again  good  luck  came  in 
aid  of  economy.  Buonaparte,  before  his  fall,  had  ordered  and 
paid  for  statues  of  four  of  his  deceased  generals.  The  very  thing 
wanted ! — up  vrith  them  !  Not  so  fast — the  names  of  Hervo, 
Despagne,  Colbert,  and  Kousselle,  were  not  quite  distinguished 
enough  for  such  a  position,  and  artists  were  therefore  employed 
to  change,  by  a  slight  cliiselling  of  the  features  and  some  muti- 
lation of  the  attributes,  Hervo  into  Mortier — Despagne  into 
Lannes — Colbert  into  Massena— and  Rousselle  into  Jom'dan  ! 
And  these  ridiculous  metamorphoses — as  fabulous  as  those  of 
Ovid — are  the  preludes  to  the  historical  gallery  of  all  the  glories 
of  Franee  !  One  merit  they  have  : — if  a  new  Revolution  should 
desire  to  give  a  different  colour  to  the  glories  of  Versailles,  a 
royalist  chisel  may  easily  transmute  them  into  Moreau,  Pichegru, 
Charette,  and  La  Roche  Jacquelein;  or  a  republican  hand  into 
Maillard,  Fournier,  Henriot,  and  Santerre  !  They  are  '  statues 
to  let.' 

What  follows  is  almost  as  ridiculous.  At  the  upper  end  of 
these  two  lines  stands,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  Quutorxe,  which,  at  first  view,  looks  worthy  of 
the  commanding  site  which  it  occupies,  but  on  approaching  it  you 
perceive  that  there  is  a  slight  disproportion  between  the  horse 
and  the  rider.  No  wonder — for  here  again  is  a  piece  of  thrifty 
patchwork.  During  the  Restoration,  it  was  intended  to  have 
erected  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  Quiiize  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  but  Cartellier,  the  sculptor  employed,  died,  having  only 
finished  the  horse,  which  (with  a  few  still  more  valuable  articles) 
became  the  property  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  revolution  of  July. 
There  was  also  discovered  in  the  royal  magazines  a  statue  of  L^uis 
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three  fronts  of  the  centre  building  contained — on  the  first  floor 
the  State  Apartments,  viz.  seven  rooms  on  the  north  side — on  the 
west,  the  magnificent  gallery  called  the  Galerie  des  Olaces,  be- 
cause its  seventeen  windows  were  repeated  on  the  interior  wall  by 
as  many  mirrored  arcades — and  six  rooms  on  the  south  side.  The 
wings  were  each  three  stories  high  (one  an  attic),  and  contained 
on  each  floor  twelve  or  fourteen  rooms,  of  various  but  in  general 
of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  in  which  were  lodged  the  se- 
veral followers  of  the  Court ;  and  the  domestic  service  and  com- 
munications of  these  lodgings  were  performed  by,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  means  of  a  corridor  on  each  floor,  in  rear  of  the  apart- 
ments,— which  corridors  are  now  the  galleries  of  sculpture.  The 
total  number  of  galleries  and  rooms  occupied  by  the  Museum 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty -two ! 

The  first  observation  which  strikes  one  on  the  prima  fades  of 
the  whole  plan,  is,  that  it  seems  to  partake  sadly  of  the  make-shift 
system  to  place  a  great  national  museum  in  an  edifice  built  for 
domestic  purposes.  When  all  the  glories  of  France  were  to  be 
suitably  lodged,  the  glory  of  French  architecture  should  have 
been  invited  to  erect  them  a  suitable  habitation,  instead  of  quar- 
tering all  the  historical  personages  of  France,  as  if  at  random,  in 
the  apartments  destined  for  ordinary  inhabitants: — Clovis  and 
Dagobert  in  the  bed-chambers  of  the  maids  of  honour — Queen 
Blanche  in  the  dressing-room  of  Philippe  Egalite — Duguesclin 
in  the  corridor  with  the  necessary  women — Joan  of  Arc  amongst 
the  frotteurs  and  footmen — and  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  in 
the  garret.  We  do  not  say  this  merely  in  reference  to  the  nominal 
absurdity — though  that  is  something  in  a  palace  where  all  the 
domestic  names,  uses,  and  traditions  are  still  fresh  in  every  book, 
and  almost  in  every  memory — ^biit  because  the  size,  shape,  and 
lighting  of  apartments  destined  for  domestic  and  familiar  purposes 
can  never  be  fit  for  the  exhibition  of  enormous  pictures; — the 
room  that  served  very  well  for  Madame  de  Montespan  to  make 
her  toilette  is  heinously  unsuited  for  '  Charlemagne  delivering  his 
capitularies,'  on  twenty  square  yards  of  canvas. 

If  a  great  king  and  a  great  nation  cannot  afford  to  build  a 
suitable  receptacle  for  great  pictures  of  their  history,  they  had 
better  let  the  matter  alone,  and  not  contrast  the  vanity  of  their 
pretensions  with  the  penury  of  their  means.  But  there  is  a  part 
of  the  palace  to  which  these  objections  are  less  applicable.  We 
mean  the  royal  and  state  apartments  of  the  centre.  They  were 
built  for  display,  and  in  their  ancient  state  ^  exhibited,'  as 
M.  Vaysse  de  Villiers  says,  ^  a  magnificent  museum  of  paintings.' 
Yes ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  taste,  and  unfortunately  for  his  con- 
sistency, Louis  PhiUppe  has  left  all  these  suites  of  apartments 

just 
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just  as  he  found  them  (except  a  few  changes  of  the  pictures  and 
of  one  or  two  statues)  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
ancient  masters^  Louis  Quatorze  and  Louis  Quinze,  and  has 
billetted  the  new-comers — the  regiment  that  has  just  marched  in 
— ^as  thick  as  three  in  a  bed,  in  all  the  inferior  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  edifice. 

It  seems  to  us^  that  in  thus  crowding  some  hundreds  of  historical 
pictures  into  some  dozen  of  domestic  rooms,  Louis  Philippe  has 
not  only  committed  a  great  blunder,  but  lost  a  great  opportunity. 
It  appears  never  to  have  occiurred  to  him,  that  an  historicBil  gallery 
need  contain  anything  besides  pictures  and  statues — or  that  he 
could  have  furnished  his  rooms  otherwise  than  by  battle-pieces 
painted,  it  would  seem,  by  contract,  to  cover  the  walls.  How 
much  more  curious  and  interesting  would  it  have  been,  if  some 
of  these  suites  of  smaller  rooms  had  contained,  in  chronological 
succession,  specimens  of  the  other  arU'—oi  the  books,  the  manu- 
scripts, the  instruments  of  music,  the  household  furniture  and 
utensils,  the  dress,  the  jewellery,  the  carvings,  the  arms,  the 
armour — in  short,  of  all  the  details  of  domestic  and  social  history 
of  the  successive  ages.  A  series,  for  instance,  of  the  pannellings 
— the  hangings — the  stamped  leather — the  arras — the  tapestry — 
the  damask,  withp which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  line  the'  walls 
of  apartments,  would  have  occupied  a  dozen  of  these  rooms  more 
curiously  and  instructively  than  any  equal  extent  of  fabulous  fights. 
We  might  have  had  the  halls,  saloons,  parlours,  bed-chambers, 
boudoirs,  and  cabinets,  of  different  classes,  in  each  succeeding  age. 
And  such  a  museum  might  have  been  amply  provided  for  in  the 
smaller  apartments,  leaving  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of 
space  for  contract-painting  and  fancy-statuary.  It  is  the  more  sur- 
prising that  Louis  Philippe  had  not  thought  of  this  addition  to  his 
plan,  as  he  really  has  been  put  to  his  wit's  end  to  fill  his  rooms ; 
and  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  something  of  this  kind  is 
done  at  Naples  with  the  objects  of  ancient  art  or  utility  discovered 
at  Pompeii.  He  had  also  before  his  eyes  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  in 
Paris — where  a  private  gentleman  (the  Baron  de  Sommerard), 
who  happens  to  possess  that  ancient  house,  has  furnished  it  with 
a  most  curious,  and,  for  a  private  one,  valuable  collection  of  spe- 
cimens of  the  domestic  arts,  habits,  and  manners  of  former  times. 
If  the  two  suites  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  wings  of  Versailles 
were  to  be  so  occupied,  the  museum  would  be  doubly  enriched — 
first,  by  the  absence  of  all  the  barhouillage  obligee — and  secondly, 
by  the  addition  of  what  we  think  might  be  made  the  most  inter- 
esting historical  exhibition  in  the  world. 

Louis  Philippe  has  shown  that  his  own  taste  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  general  pell-mell  and  squeeze  of  these  nests  of  musees, 
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and  has  made  one  exception  which — tlmug-h  objectinnable  as  a 
precedent  of  demolition — is  fine  in  its  effect.  He  has  gutted 
the  whole  first  floor  of  the  south  wing,  and  thrown  the  fourteen 
smaller  rooms  of  which  it  was  composed — (as  its  graund-floor 
still  is) — into  one  great  gallery  (B),  which  he  modestly  calls 
La  Grande  Galerie  des  Battaillex,  but  which,  as  M.  Jules  Janin 
predicts,  public  gratitude  will  call  the  Galerie  Louis  Philippe.  We 
may  give  the  passage  as  a  short  specimen  of  the  style  and  accuracy 
of  this  selected  historian,  who  hail  the  honour,  he  tells  us,  of 
being  one  of  the  favoured  guests  at  the  great  inaugural  fete. 
After  mentioning  something  of  the  chapel,  the  theatre,  and  the 
great  gallery  of  the  old  Versailles,  he  says — 

'  But  that  which  is  beyond  all  this  magnificence  is  the  Galerie  des 
Ballailles.  This  gallery  has  been  discovered  (trouv^c)  by  King  Louis 
Philippe  in  a  crowd  of  little  dark  apartmerUn  which  King  Louit  XIV. 
Iiad  pTohahly  never  heard  of.  It  is  184  feet  longer  than  the  old  gal- 
lery of  Le  Brun  \des  Glaces],  of  which  Louis  XIV.  and  his  siecle  were 
BO  proud.  The  king  calls  this  gallery  La  Galerie  des  Ballailles.  The 
gratitude  of  France  {La  France  reconnaissanU)  will  call  it  La  Galeiie 
Louis  Philippe.  In  this  magnificent  space  the  king  has  brought  together 
all  the  great  battles  of  our  history  in  adnurable  eonfustofi! ' — p.  14. 
The  merit  of  discovering  a  gallery  by  throwing  a  suite  of  rooms 
together,  docs  not  seem  to  us  so  vast  as  to  justify  such  an  enthu- 
siasm of  national  gratitude :  nor  do  we  quite  approve  of  the 
pulling  Versailles  to  pieces  to  accommodate  it  to  the  whim  of  the 
day.  But  we  are  amused  at  finding  the  suite  of  apartments 
thus  destroyed  called  '  little  dark  rooms  which  Louis  XI V.  never 
heard  of.'  Why,  they  were,  after  the  state  apartments,  the  very 
best  of  the  palace,  and  were  the  habitual  residences  of  the  heirs 
apparent  and  the  other  royal  children.  A  portion  of  them  was 
last  inhabited  by  the  Comte  d'Artois;  and  so  ridiculously  igno- 
rant and  inconsistent  is  the  flattery  of  M.  Jules  Janin,  that  we 
find  him  eulogizing  that  portion  of  the  Museum  which  happens 
to  be  placed  on  the  ground-floor,  under  what  be  supposes  to 
have  been  on  the  first  floor  '  little  dark  rooms.'  M.  Jules  Janin's 
opinion  that '  confusion '  is  an  '  admirable '  ingredient  in  a  French 
Hisiivrical  Gai/eri/— supported  as  it  is  by  this  great  example — 
it  is  not  for  vs  to  controvert ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  public  gratitude  should  come  in  aid  of  Louis 
Philippe's  modesty  by  calling  this  Gallery  of  Battles  after  his 
name;  for  all  His  Majesty's  modesty  has  not  prevented  his 
taking  very  good  care  of  himself.  Not  content  with  figuring,  in 
all  bis  phases,  in  various  parts  of  the  collection,  he  has,  conti- 
guous to  this  very  Gallery  of  Battles,  formed — also  out  nf  several 
smaller  ones — the  next  largest  room  in  the  Museum  lor  the  cele- 
bration of  his  own  personal  glory — as  we  shall  see  presently. 
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In  spite,  howeier,  of  tlio  applause  of  Messrs.  Jaiiin  and  Vatout, 
this  Galerie  des  BaUaUles  is  a  very  fine  loom,  though  finishcdj  as 
to  its  accessories,  in  what  wc  consider  a  very  indifferent  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  discordant  taste.  It  is,  we  are  told,  about  400 
English  feet  long,  and  about  4(J  wide,  and  contains  in  thirty-three 
large  pannels  the  representation  of  thirty-three  battles,  from  that 
of  Tolbiac,  A.D.49G,  to  thalof  Wagram,  a.i>.  l&H.i.  Asnotonly 
this  gallery,  but  the  majority  of  the  rooms  in  the  Aluseum  are 
filled  with  pictures  of  this  class,  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  nothing  can  be,  in  our  opinion,  less  historical  than  a  battle- 
piece — pardcularly  battle-pieces  like  twenty-five  out  i>f  these 
ihirty-tliree — of  which  the  painter  never  saw  the  ground  nor  the 
persons,  nor  had  any  other  guide  than  his  own  invention,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  his  own  want  of  invention.  Nothing  can  be 
so  weary  and  monotonous  as  the  whole  of  these  colossal  pictures 
— the  brown  horse,  and  the  grey  horse,  and  the  black  horse,  in 
every  possible  action  and  attitude,  except  their  natural  paces — 
the  eternal  hero  quite  steady  and  at  bis  ease  on  a  horse-qttake 
which  would  unseat  Ducrow — the  eternal  aide-de-camp  on  the 
back  of  an  cc|uinc  Taglioni,  receiving  orders  as  quietly  as  if  be 
had  under  him  an  ordinary  beast  standing  on  four  legs — the 
eternal  drummer  or  trumpeter  in  the  corner  of  the  picture,  boating 
or  blowing  as  if  he  had  not  been  killed  an  lujur  before— and  the 
dead  and  wounded  lying  about  in  fore -shortened  heaps,  and  look- 
ing— the  dead  especially — with  confidence  and  gratitude  to  the 
hero — who  is  trarapUng  them  under  his  horse's  hoofs  as  if  bene- 
volently anxious  to  put  them  out  of  further  pain. 

From  this  general  absurdity  and  nonsense  we  recollect  in  this 
Galerie  des  Battailles  but  three  exceptions — two  by  M.  Horace 
Vernet  (faciltime  princeps,  we  think,  of  these  battle-painters), 
and  one  by  M.  Couder.  In  one  of  the  former,  which  is  called  the 
Battle  of  Jena,  the  incident  represented  has  no  peculiarity  of  that 
battle,  and  might  have  happened  on  a  review  at  the  TuiJeries. 
Buonaparte,  accompanied  by  two  aides-de-camp,  is  startled  at  an 
over-zealous  exclamation  from  a  young  soldier  in  the  rear-rank  of 
a  battalion.  The  Emperor  turns  on  him  a  look  of  severe  surprise, 
and  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  aides-de-camp  at  such  a 
breach  of  discipline  and  respect  are  naturally  and  happily  given. 
The  other  of  M.  Horace  Vernet's  good  pictures  is  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  at  its  close,  in  which  much  of  the  usual  jargon  of  a 
battle-piece  is  redeemed  by  the  beautiful  and  graceful  figure  of 
Louis  XV.  receiving  the  English  prisoners,  and  by  an  episode 
in  which  a  young  officer,  escaped  from  the  dangers  of  the  day, 
throws  himself  up  into  the  arms  of  his  father,  a  general  in  the 
king's  suite,  and  is  actually  lifted  from  the  groimd  in  an  ecstatic 
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■embrace.  M,  Coudcr's  picture  is  also  Louis  XV.,  in  all  his  youtb 
<and  grace,  reccinng  Marshal  Saxe  after  the  battle  ol'  Lawfelt; 
and  the  whole  composition  is  natural  and  pleasing.  We  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  it  was  a  little  family  partiality  in  Louis 
Philippe  to  contrive  that  the  two  best  pictures  in  the  gallery 
should  represent  Louis  XV.,  and  should  afford  such  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  flutter  and  falsehood  of  all  the  earlier  battles,  and 
to  the  hard,  cold  affectation  of  all  those  of  Buonaparte — excepting 
only  Vernet's  incident  at  Jena. 

There  is  one  room  which  precedes  the  Gallery  of  Battles,  which 
has  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  France,  and  which  really  has 
(and  it  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  series  which  has} 
something  of  a  true  historical  character :  it  is  that  of  seventy-two 
portraits  of  the  Generals  of  the  Kevolution,  in  the  looks,  ranks, 
and  uniforms  in  which  they  appeared  in  1792.  There  we  see 
Buonaparte  as  a  lieutenant- colonel  of  Corsican  local  militia* — 
Soult  and  Junot  with  the  worsted  epaulettes  of  serjeantsof  foot — 
the  King  of  Sweden  as  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  Louis  Philippe 
himself,  as  EgaliUfils,  in  the  army  of  Dumourier.  But  even  this 
collection,  which  seems  to  promise  something  like  the  interest  of 
reality,  is  deteriorated  and  degraded  by  the  besetting  sins  of  the 
whole  Museum— 'inaccuracy  of  design  and  poverty  of  execution. 
The  majority  of  the  portraits,  though  of  men  of  our  own  time, 
are  fictitious — not  to  say  fabulous.  These  sub- lieu  tenants,  Ser- 
jeants, and  soldiers,  had  never  been  painted  at  that  day,  nor  in 
these  costumes ;  but  the  painter  being  furnished  with  a  bad  pic- 
ture of  an  old  weather-beaten  ma.rshal,  strips  him,  as  well  as  he 
can,  of  his  wrinkles  and  his  embroidery — gives  lilm  the  fresh  com- 
■  picxion  of  nineteen  and  the  uniform  of  a  corporal,  and  then, 
hke  the  mill  that  grinds  old  men  young,  turns  him  out — no  more 
like  the  real  lad  of  1792  than  he  to  Hercules. 

We  may  be  told  that  this  was  the  best  that  could  be  done.  We 
deny  it — in  an  historical  gallery,  and  particularly  in  a  class  which 
pretends  to  exactness  and  truth,  it  is  better  to  do  nothmg  than  to 
do  what  is  false.  This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
whole  series,  many  of  thera  being,  no  doubt,  copies  of  real  por- 
traits ;  but  another  does  affect  almost  all  of  them  as  objects  of 
art — they  are  miserable  paintings,  and  when  the  spectator  comes 
fresh  from  some  ancient  portraits  in  the  state  apartments  and  in 
the  nortli  attic  (which  we  shall  mention  presently),  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  heavy  declension  of  modern  France  in 

•  Why  not  aiwhal  hrteai—o.  Captain  a/  Freitell  Arlilleryf  to  which  rank  he  was 
pramotedoatheamlFabtuarj,  17'J2.  (Sao  Qnor.  Rej.  toI.  Iviii.  p.  488.)  His  com- 
mBnd  of  a  batlalion  of  militia  in  Coreica,  tonards  the  close  df  that  year,  ws>  merely 
Occiclantal  and  momentary.    Jsthiiutoueh  of  toyal  malitw  to  remind  the  spectators 
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The  series  which  visitors  are  first  direciotl  to  se«,  is  ihat  com- 
mencing at  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel.  This  chapel  is  a  must 
gorgeous  and  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  into  which  the 
visitors  are  permitted — and  very  properly — only  to  look,  and 
which  seemed  t(>  ua  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  we  saw  it 
under  Louis  XVIII, — contradicting  the  insinuation  endeavoured 
to  be  conveyed  in  M.  Jules  Janin"s  expression,  when  he  says, 
in  enumerating  the  works  of  Louis  Philippe — 

'  And  finally  the  Chapel  Royal  is  replaced  in  the  same  state  (re.tablie) 
as  when  MassiUun  ■preached  Ids  Petit  Caj'^ie— all  the  rnHgnificences 
of  the  chapel  having  been  restored  to  their  original  splendour.' — p.  14. 
This  'historian  of  all  these  wonders,'  (p.  13)  seems  to  know  no 
more  of  the  history  of  literature  than  of  that  of  Versailles.  TIu^ 
chapel  is,  as  we  recollect,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  as  Louis  XVIIt 
left  it;  and  the  Petit  Careme  (which  we  doubt  that  M.  J( 
ever  read)  was  not  preached  at  Versailles.  Louis  XV.  was  rej* 
moved  from  Versailles  on  hia  great-grandfather's  death  tji  1715i 
and  did  not  return  to  that  residence  till  1722,  and  MassilloQ 
pi'eached  his  celebrated  series  of  sermons,  called  Le  Petit  Coz^ 
reme,  at  the  Tuileries  in  1718.  It  must  be  confessed  that  tl 
Musee  Historique  could  hardly  have  found  in  Europe  a 
appropriate  historian  than  M.  janin! 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  local  details 
of  this  first  series  of  rooms— (on  the  ground-floor  of  the  north 
wing)— by  which  they  will  be  able  to  imagine  all  the  other  suites, 
and  to  appreciate  theii-  fitness  and  effect  as  picture-galleries. 

This  suite  consists  of  eleven  roomsj  of  the  average  length,  as 
the  plan  of  the  palace  seems  to  indicate,  of  about  twenty-five  feet 
each ;  A  couple  of  the  rooms  are  somewhat  longer,  and  some  others 
of  course  proportionately  smaller.  Two  of  these  eleven  rooms 
arc  lighted  by  three  windows,  two  by  one  window,  and  the  rest 
by  two  windows  each.  On  their  walls  are  impannelled  in  flat 
narrow  borders,  as  close  as  they  can  be  placed,  from  the  ceiluig 
to  the  sur-hase,  and  from  door-frame  and  window-frame  to 
door-frame  and  window-frame,  obliterating  even  the  fire-places, 
214  pictures  of  a  series  called  Historical  Pictures  from  Clovis 
to  Louis  XVI.  incliisiie.  Of  these  some  are  so  large  as  to  fill 
the  largest  sides  of  the  largest  rooms  with  figures  of  at  least 
the  size  of  life  ;  and  in  several  rooms,  each  of  the  walls  is  filled 
by  one  picture.  Our  readers  wUl  at  once  judge  of  the  dispro- 
portionate effect  between  these  extraordinary -sized  pictures  and 
these  ordmary-sized  rooms.  But  if  13  or  14  pictures  occupy  so 
much  of  the  space,  where  are  the  other  200  placed?  The  ma- 
jority of  the  other  200  are  small  oil  sketches,  painted — two — 
three — four,  or  even  five — on  the  same  strip  of  canvas,  separated 


bv  arabesqne  borders  (luc^  as  one  aeea  on  the  panncls  of  the 
jJaTbonsc  boxes),  and  stuck  between,  or  at  the  sides  of  the 
windows  (where  they  luckily  are  hardly  visible  on  the  bri|;bteat 
day),  or  into  the  narrow  'vacancies  which  the  size  and  sha[>e  of 
the  larjrer  pictures  may  happen  to  leave  here  and  there  on  tlie 
other  walls.  To  the  obvious  defects  of  this  arrangement — the 
overwhelming  effect  of  the  large  pictures,  and  the  imperfect 
light  of  most  of  the  small  ones — there  is  still  another  to  be  added. 
There  are  several  of  Vander  Meulen's  pictures  mixed  with  the 
more  mcxiern  part  of  the  series :  these,  as  our  readers  know,  are 
generally  very  large  landscapes  with  very  small  portrait  figures, 
and  these  small  portraits  arc  the  great  value  of  the  pictures.  Now 
as  these  pictures,  though  large,  are  yet  not  large  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  wall,  they  are  generally  raised  up  to  a  height  at  which 
the  little  portrMts  become  invisible,  in  order  to  leave  a  strip  of 
space  below,  into  which  a  frame  of  arabesque  sketches  may  be 
fitted.  So  much  for  the  arrangement  of  the  paintings — now  for 
their  subjects.  They  are  called  History — which  they  may  be,  if 
Borgognone  can  be  said  to  have  painted  hiitory ;  tar  of  the  8 14, 
there  are  but  70  which  are  not  battles  or  sieges — so  that  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  the  great  gallery,  before  described,  is  called  '  La 
Grande  Galcric  des  Battaillea;'  for  almost  every  room  in  the 
Museum  is  a  petite  gnlene  des  battailles:  find  in  the  aeries  now 
under  consideration  we  have  two  more  battles  of  Lawfelt  and 
three,  of  Fontenoy.  This  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  flatter,  and 
it  may  amuse,  the  army — (though  we  doubt  even  this) — but  it  is 
ccrtfunly  not  very  interesting  as  art,  nor  very  instructive  as  history. 
Louis  Philippe,  aware  of  the  unfitness  of  these  suites  of  rooms 
for  the  purposes  to  which  the  original  error  of  his  plan  has 
forced  him  to  apply  them,  has,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  endea- 
voured to  alleviate  the  difficulty  by  allotting  to  each  apartment  a 
particular  period  of  history,  and  to  each  room  something  like 
contemporaniely  of  events.  Thus,  the  first  suite  comprising,  as  we 
have  said,  from  Clovis,  a.d.  4E)(i,  to  Louis  XVI. — the  first  room 
comes  down  to  St.  Louis  (12jO) — the  second  room  to  Charles 
Vn.  (1461),  and  so  on.  This  plan,  however,  is  still  subject  to 
great  difficulties,  because,  although  Louis  Philippe  could  order 
as  many  pictures  and  of  such  sizes  as  he  pleased,  yet  he  has  found 
it  impossible  to  match  the  capacity  of  each  room  to  the  dearth 
or  fertility  of  each  allotted  period.  Thus,  Louis  XIV.  occupies 
two  rooms  and  a  /la//"— Louis  XV,  two  rooms  and  a  iialf— while 
the  reign  of  poor  Louis  XVI. — the  most  fertile  of  all,  one  would 
have  thought,  in  historical  subjects — occupies  one  small  wall,  with 
four  bad  and  very  insignificant  pictures.  There  is,  however,  one 
detcul  of  the  arrangement  which,  though  trivial  in  itself,  produces 
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a  Batisfactory  effect.  In  each  of  the  twenty-two  comjmTtments 
over  the  two  sides  of  the  eleven  doors,  are  ]ilaced  copies  of 
authentic  portraits  of  the  kings  in  whose  reigns  the  events  oc- 
curred: this  is  an  obvious,  yet  felicitous  idea — and  though  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  completely  followed  out,  it  does  give  a  cer- 
tain air  of  order  and  history  to  the  miscellaoeoua  collection. 

In  order  to  follow  the  chronological  order,  (which,  however, 
the  prescribed  order  of  march  does  not,)  we  must  next  proceed  to 
four  small  back  rooms  of  the  first  story,  between  the  centre  and 
the  south  wing,  in  which  the  hinfoji/  of  France  is  carried  on  by 
representation  of  forty-four  of  the  battles — there  is  nothing  else — 
of  the  years  1792,  179^,  1794,  1795. 

This  kind  of  history  is  continued  from  1 796  to  !  835,  in  twelve 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  south  wing,  and  in  ten  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  north  wing — of  which  two-and -twenty 
rooms  Buonaparte  occupies  nineteen  with  his  ceremonies  and 
battles  :  one  is  dedicated  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  one  to  Charles  X. 
In  the  latter  there  is,  amongst  others,  a  very  large,  and  in  our 
judgment,  very  bad  picture  of  his  coronation,  by  Gerard — an  ex- 
ecrable one  of  a  review  of  the  National  Guards  of  Rheims,  by 
Grus — and  a  good  one  by  Horace  Vernet  of  a  similar  review  at 
Paris,  with  strong  resemblances  of  Charles,  and  of  the  Dukes  of 
Angoulemc,  Bourbon,  and  Orleans !  The  fault  of  this  picture  is 
the  superior  excellence  and  extraordinary  force  with  which  the 
king's  koTse  is  painted,  which  makes  the  horse's  head  the  chief 
countenance  in  the  piece,  and  throws  even  bis  rider  into  the  shade. 

The  last  room  of  this  series  is  dedicated  by  X-ouis  Philippe — 
in  addition  to  the  great  room  in  th«  south  wing  already  mentioned 
— to  his  own  personal  history.  We  have  iiad  him,  as  we  have 
already  said,  in  all  his  phases — infancy — boyhood— youth — man- 
hood— maturity — and  under  all  his  denominations — ^Duc  do 
Chartres — Egalite  the  younger — Duke  of  Orleans — Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom— and  finally,  in  this  great  room,  as  King 
of  the  French.  This  superabundant  glorification  of  himself  re- 
minds us  of  an  anecdote  which  we  almost  wonder  that  Louis 
Pliilippc,  who  is  a  good  English  scholar,  should  have  forgotten. 
When  Prior  was  secretary  of  King  William  III.'s  embassy  in 
Paris,  and  '  was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments  at  Versailles, 
being  shown  the  victories  of  Louis,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and 
asked  whether  the  King  of  England's  palace  biid  any  such  deco- 
rations— "  The  monuments  of  my  master's  actions,"  said  he, 
"  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  his  own  house."  ' — (JohnsmCs 
LificfPrly,.) 

Put  we  really  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much  personal  vanity 
as  policy  and  a  compliance  with  what  he  thinks  the  taste  of  liis 

people. 
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people,  which  prompts  Louis  Philippe  tn  tiiis  itisplaV'  A  more 
undnubted  specimen  of  personal  vanity  seems  to  us  cqunlly  par- 
donable :  no  one  can  see  the  various  porlraits  of  Louis  XIV'., 
which  are  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  palace,  without  being 
struck  with  the  great  personal  resemblance  uf  Louis  Philippe  to 
his  great  ancestor,*  and  we  cannot  much  comjilain  if  al  Peraaillai 
he  displays  some  hereditary  ostentation.  But  he  has  treated  Buo- 
naparte still  better,  and  no  doulit  from  the  same  compliance  with 
the  public  taste  ;  for  not  only  lisks  he  given  him  seven  rooms  of  one 
series  of  the  History  of  France,  but  he  has  honoured  him  with 
two  great  rooms,  one  called  the  Salle  de  I' Empire,  which  contains, 
inter  alia,  the  great  picture  of  his  coronation,  by  David,  and  the 
other,  the  Salle  de  Marengo,  where  is  seen  David's  other  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  First  Consul  mounting  the  Alps  on  luirae- 
back.  And  he  has,  moreover,  appropriated  to  his  achievements 
the  twelve  rooms  wliich  form  the  suite  of  the  ground-floor  of  the 
south  wing,  and  which  arc  filled  with  the  Consul's  liattles,  and 
the  Emperor's  battles,  and  with  nothing  but  battles — of  which  we 
are  so  weary  and  sick,  that  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  add  but  one 
word  to  the  general  remarks  which  we  have  already  made  on  that 
class  of  pictures,  which  is,  that  this  last  series  seems  to  us  to 
be,  in  point  both  of  interest  and  art,  even  below,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible, the  extravagant  insipidity  of  the  rest. 

But  we  have  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  this  latter  class, 
where  are  recorded  and,  as  il  were,  canonized — '  cfmsacre'  is  the 
eicpression  of  the  catalogue — the  worst  escessea  of  Buonaparte's 
insanity  of  ambition  ;-j-  which,  instead  of  being  thus  revived  as 
subjects  of  national  glory,  ought  now  to  fill  France  with  remorse, 

as 

■  Though  Louis  Philippe  ilovs  u'Jt  denceiid  in  the  male  IIdu  frum  Louin  XIV. 
bat  from  hia  brother,  ha  duscenda  diteclly  from  him  llitough  the/ono/rt. 

t  Two  JDBtiLiices  of  iLudaciaus  pervecsion  of  bU  hiatorical  tiulh  desrrve  to  be  ii|;- 
nalizad,  as  highly  discreditable  to  Louia  Philippe,  who  hu  giveo  hia  uanction  to 
such  impudent  falsehuuds.  Thejiril  is  ibe  fal>le  uf  BuunupBrtv'a  chaiitible  visit  to 
the  '  Peilijerii  lU  Jaffa'  (No.  fi55j.  whom,  on  tho  contrary,  it  in  now  aJmiHed— con- 
fessed—that  he  poUoHeJ.  Hear  the  evideiife  of  M.  Marltn,  Mrmbre  de  /a  CBmmimm 
det  Artt  el  ScitHcti  d'Egyple,  \a  his  Hintoire  dt  rBxpfdilim  d' Eg^plr.  '  Dtuina- 
parte,  unable  lu  remove  the  inunvUHi  nu.mbera  uf  aitk  ami  wounded,  which  a  bluuily 
eie^  and  a  dreadfiil  diseaae  had  accumulated  in  JnfiU,  prupiraed  lo  Dtfa^euettiiii, 
chief  pbfsic  Ian  to  the  aimy,  to  adroiniateT  to  those  wielcbes  poison  in  the  shape  of 
medicine.  Desgcnettes  shtunk  with  hurcor  ftom  this  pmpmition,  but  Buanii]aite 
afterwacda  employed  an  inferior  oSicei  of  that  depiutmenl,  and  by  hia  mL-ans  he 
perpetrated  the  crime.'  Martin,  Hitl.  dt  I'Eipidilian  d'Egnile,  vol.  i.  p.  ^13-  M. 
Miut  giiea  the  same  account;  and  Buonaparte,  when  he  could  no  lon),'er  deny  tije 
charge,  confesiied  that  he  had  proposed  it  to  Deageuettea.  but  he  thought  tu  attenuate 
the  guilt  by  adding,  that  Desgeuetles  refused,  and  that,  after  nil.  ihere  were  but 
imen  perions  to  be  sacrificed.  If  Ihe  nvrnier  inaile  any  esaential  diHitreuce  in  the 
case,  we  think  Ihat  we  could  show  that  there  were  nesiei_fl/(j  lima  itvtH. 

The  second  inalance  ia  a  tawdry  picture  uf  Buouapatte  gallanting  the  queen 
of  l^nusia  at  Tiliiit  with  all  the  aire  and  graces  which  the  painter  could  cunfei 


as  they  did  formerly  with  misery  and  mourning.  We  find  here 
a  room  to  celebrate  the  atrocious  invasion  of  Spain.  How  cao 
Louis  Philippe  reconcile  with  his  honour  and  his  conscience  this 
adulation  of  an  aggression  to  repel  which  he  himself  escaped 
from  Sicily  to  Spain,  to  offer  his  talents  and  his  blood  ?  Or,  if  he 
has  chosen  to  foi^et  his  own  personal  opposition  to  these  horrors, 
(which  supposition  is  rendered  less  improbable,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  very  desirous  to  supplant  his 
cousin,  Ferdinand  VII.,  as  the  Bourbim  King  of  Spain,)  and  if 
he  has  been  induced  to  eichibit  some  of  '  the  inimtittms  projects  of 
the  CoRsiCAN  Usurper,'  {these  are,  as" we  shall  show  presently, 
Louis  Philippe's  own  words,)  why  has  he  concealed  so  carefully 
the  awful  lesson  of  final  and  retributive  justice?  Why,  when 
some  paltry  and  miserable  incidents  of  that  great  drama  are  re- 
corded, why  is  the  astonishing  catastrophe — the  providential  ven- 
geance of  outraged  earth  and  insidted  heaven — sponged  away 
from  the  fraudulent  tablets  of  this  pseudo -history  ?  We  venture 
to  tell  Louis  Philippe  that  he  has  totally  defeated  lus  own  object 
by  this  mean  calculating  compromise.  It  now  only  disgraces — by 
and  bye  it  will  endanger  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  selfish  aggrandise- 
ment, of  cruelty  and  of  treachery,  which  he  has  thus  enshrined  at 
Versailles,  will,  in  the  end,  make  him  feel  the  baneful  influence 
and  fatal  effects  of  this  hypocritical  alliance  between  the  fraud 
and  force  which  subjugate  and  disgrace  a  people,  and  the  servile 
flattery  which  intoxicates  and  inflames  them.  With  such  inceu' 
lives  as  these  galleries  seem  meant  to  afford,  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  we  do  not  hear  of  miire  insurrections  of  Strasburg,  and  more 
mutinies  of  Vendome.  Lotiis  Philippe's  best  chance  is,  that  the 
paintings  of  this  class  are  so  bad  that  they  may  probably  suggest 
nothing  and  stimulate  nohody.  Cut  all  this  will  appear  in  a  still 
stronger  light  by  and  bye.     We  now  return  to  the  arts. 

The  whole  of  the  enormous  mass  of  paintings,  which  we  have 
thus  hastily  glanced  over,  are  (with  a  very  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions)  of  the  modern  French  school,  and  the  majority  have 
been  d(me — we  almost  suppose  by  contract — for  this  very  ex- 
hibition. We  have  not,  on  this  occasion,  lime  or  space  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  defects  of  that  school 
— still  less  into  those  of  the  different  artists,  and  least  of  all,  of 
the  individual  pictures.  No  doubt  we  may  say  of  this  collection, 
what  may  be  said  of  any  such  assemblage — 

'  Sunt  bona,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria,  aunt  mala  •ptura.' 

But  although  very  few  of  the  pictures  even  pretend  to  genius, 

uEi  sa  uDgraciuua  a  peraouagti  I — tlie  Qtif-fn  of  Pritsiiii  i — ^whasti  chuacler  lie  had 
libelled,  and  whove  henct  he  broke !  And  thesa  adulatory  attemptg  to  vomlsh  oiec 
brutul  utrocitius  are  displayed  in  the  Mus^e  of  alt  the  ghriei  of  Frenrt ! 
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we  admit  that  lliere  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness,  and  a  wriDdcrfal 
Bctivily  in  the  mtuiuj'acturc,  and  that  no  other  naliun — not,  per- 
liaps.  all  the  nations  in  Europe — could  have  produced  the  some 
quantity,  and  so  tolerable,  within  the  same  time.  We  have  be«n 
delighted  with  a  few  specincnB,  and  pleased  with  many  more; 
but — what  are  they  among'st  so  many  ? — and  if,  after  having  gone, 
with  great  perseverance  and  ali  possible  jiaiience.  through  the 
whole,  we  were  asked  for  a  summary  ojiiiiiuii  of  ihe  sfhool,  as  it 
exhibits  itself  in  this  collection,  we  should  l)e  obliged  to  lament, 
as  its  general  characteristics,  the  lame  extravagance  of  its  designs, 
and  the  florid  penury  of  its  execution, 

But  there  are  still  two  large  classes  to  be  mcnlioned,  nhich  do 
not  belong  to  the  mixlem  school : — a  m iscell a nenus  collection  of 
portraits  of  all  dates  and  nations,  which  are  arranged  in  the  attic 
of  the  north  wing — and  the  pictures  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  which  embellish  the  royal  apaTtments. 

Of  the  first,  which  fills  the  nine  rooms  of  the  attic  Hoor  and  the 
corridor  behind  and  consists,  we  are  told,  of  '  a  tltowand  portraits 
of  celebrated  persons  of  all  ages  and  countries,'  we  must  say  iliat 
its  very  title,  annoimcing  that  at  last  we  were  about  to  sec  some- 
thing real  and  historical,  excited  considerable  interest: — particu- 
larly, as  we  recollected  that  the  dispersion,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary storm,  of  the  treasures  and  curiosities  of  so  many  aocient 
chilteaux  and  h<5telB,  would  probably  have  enabled  a  rich,  active, 
and  judicious  collector  to  make  ^as  so  many  others  have  done  in 
a  smaller  way)  most  extensive  and  valuable  additions  to  the  mass 
which  the  King  must  have  inherited  from  the  royal  depoti.  We 
grieve  to  say  that  we  were  most  miserably  disappointed.  The 
whole  collection  seems  little  else  than  the  sweepings  of  brokers' 
shops.  Of  those  pictures  which  do  not  belong  lo  ihe  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  we  doubt  whether  there  are  a  dozen  ori- 
ginal and  authentic ;  nor  do  we  think  that  there  are  one  hundred 
wliich,  if  authentic,  would  be  worth  the  space  they  occupy. 
Here,  again,  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  is,  that  every  inch 
of  the  wall  should  he  occupied  ;  and  the  pictures  are  therefore 
packed  together  like  an  irregular  tessellated  pavement,  only  sepa- 
rated by  flat  borders  of  wood,  painted  to  resemble  wainsiot.  If 
this  plan  was  objectionable  with  the  larger  pictures  below,  it  is 
here  absolutely  intolerable  ;  for  being  all  small,  and  some  very 
small,  the  necessity  of  dovetailing  them  together  according  lo 
their  sizes,  confounds  all  classes  and  countries.  We  have  Dante 
and  Simon  de  Montford — Jeanne  la  Folle  and  Amerigo  Vcs- 
puccio — Raphael  and  Sir  Thomas  More — Archbishop  Warham 
of  Csinterbury  and  Michael  Angclo — John  Calvin  and  Diana 
de  Poitiers, '  dont  aucune  voile  ne  cauvre  les  ckarmea'  (Catalogue), 
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and  BO  forth — all  pell-mell — as  ill-assortpd  a  pack  as  FalstafF's 
soldiers,  and  like  them  '  prest  into  the  service  to  Jill  up  the  rnnms.' 
Upon  what  principle  are  Itahans,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Swiss,  and 
English,  thus  brought  into  the  Museum  of  French  history?  If 
the  pictures  were  good  and  there  were  no  contemporaneous 
portraits  of  Frenchmen  to  be  found,  they  might  be  introduced  as 
materials  for  the  history  of  art — but  it  is  not  so — most  that  are  not 
apocryphal  are  copies — take,  for  instance.  Archbishop  Warham 
— que  diable  vient-il  faire  dana  cette  galere9  la  this  portrait 
even  a  fine  original  ?  Why,  the  original  is  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre  ;  and  a  copy  from  the  portrait  of  an  English  archbishop 
has  been  made  for  a  royal  and  national  collection  of  'historical 
monuments  to  all  the  glories  of  France' !  We  could  cite  fifty  other 
instances  as  absurd — we  vnil  add  but  two.  There  is  a  pretended 
portrait  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  wretched  daub, 
which  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  than 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  If  any  sensitive  French  patriot  should 
complain  of  the  introduction  of  the  portrait  of  so  great  an  enemy 
of  France,  Louis  Philippe  may  reply,  like  the  Parisian  lady, 
celebrated  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  asked  her  lover  for  his  picture, 
and  when  he  hesitated,  saying  that  it  might  betray  their  intercourse 
to  the  husband,  discreetly  observed  that  'it  need  not  be  lilce.'* 
There  ia  also  a  copy  of  Ramsay's  Kit-Kat  of  George  III. — 
(George  III.  one  of  the  glories  of  France !) — so  miserable,  that 
any  broker  in  Wardour- street  would  be  glad  to  get  five  shillings 
for  it.  If  any  English  kings  were  to  he  introduced,  there  are  two 
who  liave  some  claims  to  a  place  in  a  French  historical  museum  : 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  were  both  crowned  Icings  of  France ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  them.  We,  of  course,  no  more  e.vpected 
to  find  Crecy  and  Agincourt  in  the  Galerie  des  Battailles  than 
Blenheim  or  Malplaquet,  Vittori*  or  Waterloo ;  though  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  certainly  rather  more  claim  to  a  place  in  Louis 
Philippe's  gallery  than  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  for  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him,  Buonaparte  might  have  been  now  liolding  bis 

■  M.  Vatout,  the  klnp's  Ubrarmn,  a.  member  of  the  Chimbtr  of  Deputiea— iiulhor 
of  the  Sowjmiri  Hitinrigtiei,  and  the  same  claaaicnl  authority  who — in  his  BtrmgH 
■tyle  of  BatteriD);  Louis  Philippe — propotie'l  that  all  Greek  aadLatia  authora  shnuld 
be  liaoisbicd  from  French  cducatiou,  because  they  might  encauiaga  Tsranmcttle — 
thia  M.  Vatout  has  giveD  us  in  his  Sauvmiri  (p.  13)  another  reason  for  the  admi;<- 
■iua  oE  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh  into  the  Museum.  We  English,  it  seems,  are 
under  a  total  miiitoke  as  to  the  great  shoie  vhieh  we  fuadly  sutipose  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  havo  had  in  those  victoiious  canipnlgns  which  bi'uught  the  puwei  uf 
Louis  XIV.  BO  low.     M.  Vatout  seems  to  considor  tliem  as  the  exchitivt  merit  uf 


■e  Euj^ene,  who  fortunately  happened  to  be  born  in  France.  Had  this  learned 
bistoiiaa  never  heard  a  certain  popular  nir  called  Malbraiick,  which  testiSeg  the 
glory  of  o\K  first  grtal  Duit,  and  which  wu  suspect  will  outlast  all  M.  Vatout'a  onu 
comimsitionai'  His  wark  on  Vetsailles  is  full,not  only  of  such  wilful  perversions  as 
we  baTejust  noticed,  but  of  the  grossest  band  fide  JgaoTaaee. 

court 
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court  al  Versailles^  and  Louis  Philippe  be  still  teaching  kuiory, 
cm  a  rmaUer  scale,  in  Boston  or  New  York. 

Of  the  French  portraits  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  unexception- 
able judges ;  but  it  is  clear  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  are 
there  only  because  they  were  on  hand,  or  were  to  be  had  cheap ;— - 
that  several  are  copies  and  poor  ones,  we  can  venture  to  pronounce 
— because  the  originals  are  in  the  Louvre  and  other  public  collec- 
tions. We  would  not  have  had  the  Lou\tc  or  any  other  existing 
collection  robbed  for  this  (as  we  believe)  ephemeral  exhibition, 
and  should  be  well  satisfied  with  copies  ;  but  if  once  the  system 
of  copies  be  adopted,  there  is  no  reason  why,  instead  of  the  brokers* 
trash  now  scattered  through  these  rooms,  a  regular  succession  of 
historical  portraits  should  not  have  been  made. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst — some  portraits,  attributed  to  the  most 
interesting  personages,  are  not  merely  apocrjrphal,  but  evidently 
false ;  for  instance,  a  man  of  common  sense,  and  still  more,  one 
of  uncommon  sense,  like  Louis  Philippe,  must  sec  that  the  two 
portraits  exhibited  in  the  fourth  room  of  this  series,  as  those  of 
Madame  de  La  Yalliere,  cannot  be  both  authentic,  as  they  evi- 
dently represent  very  different  women ;  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  court  anecdotes  of  the  day  must  see  that  neither  of  the 
portraits  has  that  celebrated  characteristic  of  Madame  de  La 
Valliere's  countenance,  for  an  allusion  to  which  the  faunous 
Bussy  suffered  twenty  years  of  exile — 

*  Que  Deodatus  (^Louis  XIV.)  est  heureux 
De  baiser  ce  bee  amoureux. 
Qui  d*une  areille  a  V autre  va  /' 

With  an  equal  inattention  to  historic  truth,  as  well  as,  let  us 
add,  to  moral  decorum,  a  portrait,  said  to  be  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  has  been  himg  up  in  the  state  apartments  (Grand  Couveri 
de  la  Reine)  as  an  appendage  to  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV. :  this 
portrait  is  clearly  an  imposition,  and  the  inscription  is  an  obvious 
forgery  of  the  brokers.  In  short,  the  aLVowedly  fabulous  'History* 
of  the  lower  rooms,  which  offends  only  in  point  of  taste,  is  infi- 
nitely more  respectable  than  the  confusion  and  absurdities  of  this 
other  class — the  ridiculous  introductions  of  hundreds  of  nobodies^ 
the  important  omissions  of  thousands  of  eminent  persons,  the 
frauds,  and  the  forgeries,  which  throw  so  much  into  the  shade 
the  few  things  that  are  genuine  and  appropriate,  and  turn 
what  promised  to  be  the  highest  gratification  into  the  most  vex* 
atious  disappointment.  To  the  common  eye  of  confiding  igno- 
rance, that  glances  from  the  catalogue  to  the  picture,  and  the 
picture  to  the  catalogue,  and  is  satisfied  to  see  a  picture  and  a 
name,  without  any  doubt  as  to  their  connexion,  this  collection 
may  be  very  amusing ;  but  to  those  who  know  even  as  little  as 

we 
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we  can  bo  supposed  to  know  of  such  matters,  and,  much  more, 
to  Louis  Philippe  himself  and  the  elder  literati  of  France— (the 
youmjer  seem  to  know  nothing) — this  confusion,  these  misrepre- 
sentations, and  these  impositions,  must,  we  think,  be  very  offensive, 
and  we  are  confident  that  when  the  King  has  leisure  and  means 
for  a  more  accurate  review  of  the  matter,  they  will  disappear. 

Hitherto,  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  rooms  of  this  series. 
We  now  come  to  the  corridor,  which  contains  little  else  thun  por- 
traits and  domestic  scenes,  in  pictures,  sketches,  and  drawings,  of 
Louis  XV.,  his  descendants,  and  family  down  to  the  last  d.iys  of 
Louis  XVL — the  best,  and  therefore  the  most  persecuted  and 
unfortunate  of  his  race.  As  works  of  art,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  contemptible  ;  (two  or  three  portraits,  however,  of  Louis  XV. 
and  his  queen  arc  good,  and  in  a  mach  higher  taste  than  the  pre- 
sent school ;)  but  as  actual  portraits  of  the  persons  and  scenes, 
they  have  an  interest  which  no  preceding  portion  of  the  collection 
excites.  The  series  ends  with  the  very  worst,  hut  one  of  the 
most  affecting  pictures  of  the  whole — a  miserable  and  melancholy 
equestrian  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  as  '  Constitutional  King,'  painted, 
as  the  artist's  own  inscription  on  the  picture  tells  us,  by  '  Car- 
teaux,*  Peintre  du  Roi  et  Officier  de  la  Cavalerie  Nationale  de 
Paris,  1791  ■'  The  unhappy  king,  whose  features  are  exaggerated 
almost  to  obhquity,  is  mounted  on  a  korse  which  is  certam  in 
throw  him — he  wears  a  faded  tri-coloured  cockade  in  his  hat,  and 
stretches  out  in  vacuo  a  sword,  inscribed,  as  if  in  derision — '  La 
Loi.'  The  landscape  is  an  arid  desert,  except  that  in  one  comer, 
to  break  the  uniformity,  the  patriot  artist  has  painted,  much  more 
naturally  than  any  other  part  of  the  picture,  a  huge  cabbage. 

This  miserable  abortion  of  art  has  the  place  of  honour  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery,  and  deserves  it — it  is  real  history^— the  history 
of  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  monarch  who  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  degradation,  and  of  the  state  of  the  arts,  when  citizen 
Cartoaux  was  appointed  to  paint  the  King.  To  complete  the  sad 
impression  and  to  finish,  as  it  were,  the  story,  there  hang  close 
by,  two  or  three  portraits  of — '  le  meilleur  citoyen  de  la  France ' — 
the  Reijicide  Egalite. 

We  now  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  poor  daubings,  and 
melancholy  recollections,  to  the  galleries  of  sculptures,  which  arc 
disposed  along  the  four  corridors  of  the  two  wings,  and  in  the 
halls  and  vestibules.  To  the  local  arrangements  of  the  corridors 
we  have  nothing  to  object — they  are  nearly  as  good  as  if  they 
had  been  built  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  are,  indeed,  for 
purpose  of  a  monumental  gallery,  more  appropriate  in  their 

his  was  thu  same  penun  who  ber&mc  a  general  of  the  [evulutianaryarniy  and 
commaQded  at  Touluu  irhea  Suonapaile  muds  bis  Gnt  appearance. 
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MiCd  plwntipf,  than  the  marbled  balls  of  Uie  Louvre 
hare  been.  Of  the  choice  of  the  monuments  too,  conuderiog 
whal  difficulties  the  Kintf  must  have  bad  to  collect  a  anfficiciit 
DDmber  of  objects,  we  can  apeak  not  only  with  indulgence  but 
with  praise.  He  has  brought  hither  a  large  collection  of  marble 
tombs  and  moniunental  statues,  which  had  been  pillaged  from 
the  various  churches  during  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  the  care  and  taste  of  M.  Lenoir,  in  what 
was  called  the  Mutee  de  Monumen»  Fran^nU,  at  the  Petita  An- 
yustins.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  have  restored 
them  to  their  original  churches,  many  of  which  had  themaclves 
perished — et'iam  periere  ruino! — and  havmg  once  been  moved,  we 
are  not  sorry  to  sec  them  find  a  resting-place — (if  it  be  one) — in 
these  galleries.  He  has  also  caused  plaster  casts  to  be  taken  of 
several  images  of  kings,  queens,  and  notable  personages,  which 
exist  on  the  tombs  or  in  the  niches  o{  several  cathedrals,  and  these 
he  means,  as  time  permits,  to  have  executed  in  marble.  He  has 
also  had  copied  in  marble  several  statues  of  celebrated  men ;  and 
in  this  way  has  reproduced,  of  a  smaller  size,  some  of  those  which 
we  have  already  noticed  in  the  great  court  of  the  palace.  One 
entire  side  of  one  of  the  corridors  is  dedicated  to  the  busts  of 
generals  killed  in  battle  :  placed  with  their  backs  to  the  windows, 
they  are  not  so  well  lighted  as  might  be  wished  ;  but  on  the  whole, 
it  is  a  national,  and  what  can  seldom  be  added,  a  rational  idea, 
and  the  execution  (though  we,  of  course,  can  say  nothing  of  the 
resemblances)  seems  very  tolerable. 

There  arc  also  busts  of  some  other  remarkable  men,  though 
of  none  of  the  numerous  perstms  who  made  anv  figure  in  the  <inl 
affairs  of  the  Revolution — with  two  exceptions,  which  shall  be 
mentioned  presently. 

But  the  most  original  in  design,  and  the  best  in  execution  of 
the  sculptures,  is  one,  which,  all  ihijigs  considered,  does  the  Ro}-al 
family  most  honom',  and  must  give  the  greatest  personal  gratifica- 
tion to  the  founder  of  the  museum — we  mean  the  statue,  as  large 
as  life,  of  Juan  of  Arc,  by  the  Princess  Mary — the  King's  second 
daughter — lately  married  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Wirtemburg. 

There  is  something  so  extraordinary  in  any  woman,  but  parti- 
cularly a  young  princess,  working  with  tolerable  success  on  such 
a  material  and  on  such  a  scale,  that  one  would  readily  make  al- 
lowances for  many  defects  ;  but  we  saw  little  to  require  allowance ; 
it  seems  to  us  the  most  beautiful  modern  statue  that  we  have 
seen.  Perliaps  we  might  have  wished  that  the  countenance  of 
Joan  had  been  more  animated;  we  expected  a  toucb of  a  higher 
and  wider  enthusiasm; — or,  at  least,  something  more  of  tliat 
inspired  cast  which  Southcy  so  beautifully  gives  her — 
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' Wan  the  maiden  was; 

Of  aaintiy  pnleiiess ;  and  there  Beemed  to  dwell 

In  the  strong  beauties  of  her  countenance 

SometJdng  tliat  was  not  earthly-^—' 
But  the  artist  herself — another  inspired  Maid  of  Orleans — 
thought  otherwise,  and  she  may  be  right.  It  suited  her  taste — 
influenced  perhaps  by  feminine  feehng  as  well  as  national  par- 
tiality— to  represent  the  heroine  as  a  girl  of  gentle  beauty — 
inipeUed  (rather  than  excited)  by  a  sober  and  thoughtful  patri- 
otism, and  inspired  less  by  an  adventurous  enthusiasm  than  by 
a  ca]^  and  considerate  sense  of  religious  duty.  This,  which  is  at 
li!ast\n  elegant  conception  and  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his- 
torical  accounts,  is  admirably  e!:pressed  in  the  rather  downward 
look  of  the  beautiful  but  resolute  countenance,  and  in  the  modest 
yet  determined  folding  of  the  arms  upon  the  cross  of  the  blessed 
sword  of  St.  Catherine.  It  mustj  however,  be  added,  that  there 
is  not  wanting  some  expression  of  more  active  courage  :  the  lower 
portion  of  the  figure  is  in  the  action  of  bold  advance,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  point  of  one  of  the  mailed  feet  o\ersteps  or  rather 
cramps  itself  to  the  pedestal,  marls  by  a  simple  and  natural  cir- 
cumstance the  stifled  energy  of  the  character.  Such  is  the  design ; 
and  the  beautiful  finish  of  the  execution  is  quite  equal  to  the  con- 
ception. It  tnny  be  asked  whether  it  can  be  all  her  own.*  To  which 
we  answer,  whose  else  can  it  be  ?  where  is  the  other  hand  in  France 
which  has  produced  anything  like  it,  and  now  that  the  Princess  has 
passed  the  Rhine,  where  is  the  hand  in  France  that  will  attempt  to 
rival  it?  If  the  Gallery  of  Versailles  had  cost  Louis  Phihppe  double 
what  it  has  done,  it  would  have  been  a  cheap  purch^e  for  the 
pleasure  which  such  a  work  must  give  to  a  father  who  has  a  heart. 
This  is  perhaps  the  Attest  place  for  bearing  our  testimony  to 
the  liberal  and  every  way  satisfactory  mamier  in  which  the  service 
of  the  eshibitiou  ia  conducted.  There  are  numerous  attendants 
distinguished  by  a  plain  livery,  who  direct  the  visitors  in  the 
course  laid  down  for  the  successive  view  of  the  various  apartments. 
The  crowds  w^ere  at  first  so  great,  and  are  still — though  awfully 
diminishing — so  considerable,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  establish 
such  an  order  of  march;  but  the  attendants  make  no  difliculty  in 
allowing  any  one,  who  has  any  particular  object  in  doing  so,  to 
deWate  occasionally  from  it,  or  to  prolong  or  repeat  at  his  plea- 

•  Wb  hove  heard  it  confidently  aisetted  that  the  PrinCBuB  liad  only  modelled  the 
figuio,  and  thai  the  ifalve  tbh  executed  altogether  bj  other  bands.  Thi»  would 
have  added  another,  and  a  most  gtievoua  one,  to  the  drcrpliint  at Xhe  new  Museum; 
hut  wa  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  (frank  information  dd  vhich  we  Ihiak  ve  can 
rely,)  thai  the  FHncesa  has  done  as  all  em  inenl  sculptors  do,—'  n>'  plia  m  miint;-^ 
she,  uloue,  modelled  the  figure,  from  which  an  inferior  h&nd  Cflmed  on  the  statue 
tu  It  certain  point,  after  vrhkh  the  finiib  was  (prea  by  her  ova  band  and  chiaeL 
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sure  his  visit  to  any  one  apartment  or  objcK^;  and  their  intelligent 
and  entirely  gratuitous  civility  makes  to  an  Englishman  a  contrast 
at  once  agreeable  and  painful  with  his  recollections  of  what  he  has 
too  often  witnessed  at  home.*  The  whole  palace  has  a  furnished 
and  comfortable  appearance ;  the  lamps  are  all  in  their  proper 
places — a  profusion  of  wax  candles  in  all  the  chandeliers  r^Euly  to 
be  lighted — in  cold  weather  good  fires  in  every  grate — and  hot  air 
introduced  into  the  corridors  and  into  those  rooilis  (the  great  ma- 
jority) where  the  paintings  have  masked  the  fire-places.  All 
through  the  apartments  there  are  handsome  seats,  by  no  means 
a  superfluous  convenience  in  a  walk  of — as  the  guide-book  a||iert8 
— ^more  than  two  leagues^  and  which,  even  in  our  judgment^  may 
be^  courts  and  all,  a  couple  of  English  miles,  and  certainly  can 
hardly  be  performed^  even  in  the  most  hasty  manner^  under  four 
or  five  hours. 

This  testimony  terminates^  agreeably  to  us,  the  observations 
which  we  have  to  make  on  the  objects  of  art  in  the  new  Museum 
of  Versailles.  We  have,  we  believe,  noticed,  however  imperfectly, 
all  its  component  parts ;  except  the  ground-floor  of  the  central 
building,  and  the  king*s  apartments  in  the  north  side  of  the  old 
chateau,  which  are  not  yet  open  to  the  public— at  least  were  not 
to  us — and  some  rooms  of  water-colour  drawings  of  generals  and 
of  battles,  which  are  not  worth  mentioning.  On  thus  arriving 
at  the  term  of  our  inspection  of  Louis  Philippe*s  collection,  we 
must  confess  that — in  addition  to  the  errors  of  taste  and  of  poli- 
tical morality  which  we  have  noted — its  vast  extent  is,  to  our 
feeling,  one  of  its  most  prominent  defects.  If  the  pictures  were 
of  such  variety  and  excellence  as  to  afford  a  school  for  art,  their 
numbers  would  be  enviable ;  but  as  mere  matters  of  amusement, 
there  are  tenfold  too  many.  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  '  Letters  from 
Italy,'  honestly  confesses  that  the  vast  collections  of  fine  pictures 
which  one  is  hurried  about  to  see  produces  indifference  at  last. 

*  One  sees  too  quick  a  succession  to  be  much  gratified ;  one  has  not 

*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crown  of  England  possesses  mate- 
rials for  an  Historical  Gallery  which  would  be  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Ver- 
sailles— ^both  in  the  authenticity  of  the  portraits  and  the  value  of  the  pictures. 
Windsor  itself,  if  it  could  be  made  as  easy  of  access,  would  be,  even  in  its  present 
state,  more  really  interesting ;  but  much  of  its  beauty  and  curiosity  is  in  the  private 
apartments, — ^particularly  what  is  called  the  Corridor, — which,  of  course,  cannot  be 
generally  opened.  It  was  once  proposed  to  George  IV.  (while  Regent)  to  connect 
Carlton  House  with  Marlborough  House  and  St  Jameses  Palace  by  a  gallery  of 
pictures  of  the  sovereigns  and  other  historic  personages  uf  England.  The  idea  was 
excellent,  and  at  first  favourably  received ;  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Nash's  specula- 
tion of  burying  Carlton  House  and  gardens,  and  overlaying  St.  James's  Park  with 
his  gawky  terraces,  prevailed,  and  the  design  of  an  historicsd  gallery  was  abandoned. 
We  should  like  to  see  it,  or  something  of  the  kind — with  the  addition  of  a  series  of 
rooms  exhibiting  the  succession  of  domestic  aits  and  habits — revived  at  Kensington 
or  Hiampton  Court.  <^ 

time 
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time  to  contemplate  and  fix  in  memory  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
maEterg;  and  I  question  whether  I  Hboiild  not  have  had  more  pleasure 
in  seeing  twelve  or  fifteen  only  of  the  first  pieces  than  that  infinite 
quantity  ivhich  has  passed  so  rapidly  in  view  before  my  eyes.' — Sharp's 
Letters,  p.  69. 

If  anything  like  this  be  true  i)f  the  great  works  of  Italy  as  succes- 
sively seen  by  travellers,  what  must  he  the  wearisome  and  con- 
fusing effect  of  these  thousands  of  pictures  all  of  the  same  school 
— by  a  very  limited  number  of  hands — almost  all  of  the  same 
class  of  subject  and  composi^on,  and  generally  of  very  moderate 
executipn  ?  We  confess  that  we  found  it  intolerably  tedious  ; 
except  the  gallery  of  portraits,  which  was  intolerably  offensive. 

We  have  now  only  to  proceed  to  the  State  Apartments,  which 
Louis  Philippe  has  had  the  good  sense  to  Interfere  with  in  a  very 
slight  and  inconsiderable  degree  :  indeed  he  has  done  little  more 
than  change  a  few  pictures,  and  those  changes  have  been  in 
general  made  with  discretion  as  well  as  taste. 

These  State  Apartments  occupy  the  whole  first  floor  of  the 
centre  building,  front  and  rear.  1 1  is  hardly  possible  to  describe 
the  contrast  which  strikes  one  on  passing  from  the  flutter,  glare, 
and  confusion  of  the  new  Museum,  into  the  sober  and  yet  splendid 
grandeur  of  these  fine  apartments — it  is  like  passing  from  the 
tawdry  to  the  magnificent — from  a.  theatre  to  a  sanctuary.  They 
are  lined  with  exquisitemarbles— ceiled  with  admirable  paintings ; 
and  the  doors  and  window- shutters,  necessarily  of  wood,  are  carved 
and  gilt  in  the  highest  taste  of  graceful,  yet  solid  ornament.  The 
rooms  go  on  increasing  in  size  and  finish  to  the  great  Galerie  des 
Glaces,  which  is  in  our  opinion  the  triumph  of  palatian  archi- 
tecture ;  and  ihey  go  off  diminishing  in  the  same  way  till  they 
return  to  the  ordinary  apartments  of  the  palace.  Tbe  ancient 
gilding  seems  almost  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  that  of  yesterday — 
the  pictures  numerous,  but  not  covering  the  walls  like  paper- 
hangings,  are  analogous  to  the  age  of  the  founder ;  and  when 
we  have  heretofore  wandered  through  them,  before  the  new 
Museum  had  made  them  mere  pas  sage -rooms  to  a  mob  of  idlers, 
we  could  fancy  that  we  saw  them  peopled  by  the  greatest  figures 
<)f  the  greatest  epoch  of  French  history  : — in  fact,  it  is  only  in 
these  apartments  which  the  Historical  Museum  has  not  invaded, 
that  we  find  any  of  the  recollections  and  emotions  which  real  his- 
tory excites.  Here,  in  the  second  room  from  the  great  gallery,  we 
stand  in  the  bedchamber  of  Marie  Antoinette; — here  it  was  that 
on  the  dreadful  night  between  the  5th  and  (ith  of  October,  she  lay 
down  to  endeavour  to  snatch  intervals  of  rest,  broken  by  the  cries 
of  the  furies  that  paraded  round  her  apartment; — here  we  see 
that  vista  down  to  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  whence  the  gallant 
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M.  de  Miomandre  bad  just  time,  before  be  was  ttricken  to  the 
ground,  to  call  out  to  the  single  female  wbo  paced  the  ante- 
chamber— '  Save  the  Queen  V  Here  we  with  difficulty  recognise 
the  secret  door  close  to  the  queen*s  bed-side,  through  which 
half-naked  she  fled  to  the  king's  apartments — to  die,  as  she  ex- 
pected and  thought  her  duty,  at  his  side.  A  little  further*  and 
we  reach  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  Escalier  de  Marbr^-^ 
the  scene  of  the  agony  of  the  gallant  Miomandre^  and  of  tho 
equally  gallant  Du  Repaire  who  fought  at  the  door — not  (or 
their  own  lives,  but  for  a  few  moments  of  delay  to  allow  tho 
Queen  to  escape.  Here  we  saw,  on  the  head  of  the  stairs  the 
very  spot  where,  as  Miomandre  fell  covered  with  wounds,  one  of 
the  assassins  in  a  hurry  to  finish  him,  blew  out  the  brains  of  an 
associate  who  was  stooping  to  stab  him.  A  few  steps  on  and  we 
reach  the  window  looking  into  the  Caur  de  Marbre  (A),  whence  the 
other  Oardes  du  Corps,  besieged  in  their  ante-room,  saw  the  body 
of  the  slain  assassin  brought  down  and  laid  with  his  shattered 
skull  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  porch,  while  their  unfortunate 
companions,  Deshuttes  and  De  Varicour,  were  draggcnl  out  and 
beheaded,  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  manes,  by  Jourdan  Coupe-tete-^ 
while  the  army  of  Lafayette,  drawn  up  in  the  courts,  looked  on 
with  apathy  at  least,  if  not  with  approbation.  A  few  steps  more 
bring  us  to  the  bed-chamber  where  Louis  XIV.  expired,  and 
where  the  monarchy  expired  too ;  for  it  was  through  the  centre 
window  of  this  chamiber  (overlooking  the  Cour  de  Marbre)  that 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin,  were  forced  into  the 
balcony — while  the  three  dead  bodies  still  lay  in  the  court  below 
^r— to  give  the  humiliating  and  fatal  pledge  that  they  would  follow 
the  sanguinary  mob  to  the  sanguinary  capital.  It  was  through  this 
same  window  that  the  heroic  Marie  Antoinette,  hearing  the  cries 
from  below  of  '  The  Queen  alone  P  *  The  Queen  alone !' — and 
believing  that  they  meant  to  demand  her  as  the  single  sacrifice — 
separated  herself  from  her  husband  and  children  to  present 
herself  alone  to  the  bullets  of  the  mob  as  that  sacrifice ! 

It  was  at  another  (the  most  northern)  of  these  three  windows 
that  occurred  a  double  instance  of  heroism — male  and  female — 
which  in  sublime  simplicity  of  quiet  self-devotion  exceeds  all  the 
fanfaronades  blazoned  in  the  rest  of  the  building.  A  ball  fired 
from  the  mob  below  struck  the  wall  close  to  the  window  where  the 
Queen  happened  to  be  standing.  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  the  minister 
of  Marine,  observed  it,  and  gliding  quietly  round,  as  if  from  mere 
curiosity,  placed  himself  between  the  window  and  the  Queen. 
The  quick  magnanimity  of  her  majesty — never  more  truly  de- 
serving the  title  of  majesty — saw  the  movement  and  its  motive  : 
\  I  see,'  0he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  ^your  inten- 
tion. 
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tion,  and  I  thaiik  you  ;  but  be  so  good  as  to  return  to  your  formiT 
position — that  is  ymir  place — fJiis  w  mine  !  '* 

It  was  friim  this  balcony  that  the  melancholy  procession  of  the 
Captive  monarch  and  his  family,  smroundud  and  at  every  step 
insulted  by  the  furies  and  butchers  of  the  crowd,  was  seen  movinff 
slowly  down  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  preceded  by  the  heads  of 
the  brave  Deshuttes  and  De  Varicour,  which  the  mob  halted 
for  a  moment  and  forced  a  hair-dresser  to  curl  and  powder,  to 
give  greater  dignity  tn  their  triumph — the  hair-dresser  dying 
of  bis  ag<>ny  !      These  are  scenes  of  history — 

'  Sunt  lachrymse  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt ' — 
but  of  these  scenes — not  a  vestige  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mu.i4e 
Historique  de  Versailles.  Nay,  the  very  door  through  which 
the  queen  escaped  is  now  hardly  to  be  discovered,  having  been 
lately  canvasse<l  over  to  allow  a  iwrtrait  of  someone,  we  know  not 
whom,  to  be  hung  agMnst  it,  as  a  pendant  to  another  picture  of 
know  not  what,  on  the  other  side.  And  this  in  a  building 
dedicated  to  history  !  !  ! 

Again  ;  in  a  niche  in  one  of  these  apartments  stood  a  white 
tiarble  statue  of  the  Due  D'Enghien.  Amidst  the  hundreds  of 
Atatues  with  which  Louis  Philippe  lias  peopled  the  corridors  of 
his  museum,  this  statue  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  is  not  to  be 
found — ^yet  he  was  not  only  Louis  Philippe's  kinsman  by  various 
toyal  connexions,  but  his  first  «»usin — the  son  of  his  father's 
iSster — by  that  unhappy  Duke  de  Bourbon,  whose  great  estates 
(by  the  death  of  this  very  Duke  d'Enghien)  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  children  were  called,  under  siich  strange  circumstances,  to 
inherit.  The  Duke  d'Enghien's  image  has  vanished  from  Ver- 
sailles, but  not  from  the  indignant  memories  of  mankind. 

For  the  attempts  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  the  5th  and 
fith  October,  there  may  be— considering  whose  son  Louis  Philippe 
is — some  escuse ;  but  for  all  the  accimiulated  adulation  of  Buo- 
naparte and  of  revolutionary  France,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and,  above  all,  for  this  remo(-al  of  the  statue  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  we  can  find  no  excuse  for  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary feeling  or  even  of  common  prudence ;  but  least  of  all  for 
HIM  who  wrote,  in  1 904,  a  letter  to  Bishop  Watson,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract :- — 

''Twickmham,  28th  J ult  ('.),  1804. 

*  My  Dear  Lord,— I  W(is  certain  that  your  elevated  soul  would  feel 
a  jittt  indimf^(m  at  this  atrociott-i  neurder  of  my  unjhrtunale  cousin 
[the  Duke  d'Enghien].  His  moilier  was  my  aunt :  afler  mij  broliier, 
he  himself  isus  my  nearnsl  reialion.  We  were  enm-ptnions  loyeiher  in 
our  earlier  ilayit,  and  yiu  may  well  bi'lii^cn  tliat  this  cveiit  has  /•'■en  a 
tevere  blow  to  me. 

•  Weber,  tdI.  i.  p.  449, 

d3  'His 
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'  His  fate,  iooy  is  a  notice  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a  warning  thai  the 
CoRsicAN  Usurper  tcill  never  be  at  rest  till  he  shall  have  effaced  our 
whole  family  from  the  list  of  the  living. 

*  This  makes  me  feel  still  more  sensibly y  though  indeed  that  is  hardly 
possible^  the  value  of  the  generous  protection  which  your  magnanimous 
country  grants  us.  I  quitted  my  own  country  so  early  toat  I  have 
scarcely  any  of  the  habits  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  I  can  sou  with  truth 
that  I  am  attached  to  England,  not  only  by  aratitudeyhut  by  taste  and 
inclination.  It  is  therefore  in  all  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  that  I  wish 
that  I  may  never  leave  this  hospitable  land. 

*  But  it  is  not  from  mere  personal  feeling  that  I  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  success  of  England — it  is  as  a  man  /  Tne  safety 
of  Europe — of  the  world  itself — the  happiness  and  future  indepen* 
dence  of  the  human  race  depend  on  the  safety  and  independence  of 
Enqlandy  and  that  is  the  honourable  cause  of  the  haired  of  Buonaparte 
and  all  his  followers  against  you.  May  Providence  defeat  his  iniquitous 
projects,  and  maintain  this  country  in  its  happy  and  prosperous  state! 
It  is  the  wish  of  my  hearty  the  object  of  my  most  ardent  prayers. 

*  I  amy  S^c,  o^Cy 

'  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans.* 

What  can  be  added  to  such  a  display  of  inconsistency^  and^  may 
we  not  say — in  one  case  or  the  other — of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood 
as  is  exhibited  between  this  letter,  and  the  nineteen  salles  *  con- 
SACREES '  to  the  glory  of  Napoleon  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  ? 

But  if  we  are  surprised  at  the  superabundant  glorification  of 
Buonaparte^  we  are  not  less  so  at  observing  that  of  the  persons 
and  scenes  of  the  very  most  historic  and  stirring  period  in  the  long 
and  bloody  annals  of  France — from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  accession  of  Buonaparte — the  Historic  Gallery  does  not 
contain  a  vestige  (except  the  battles  on  the  frontiers).  Where  are 
the  Notables — the  States  General — the  Constituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies — the  Convention — ^the  Directory? — where  are  Necker 
and  Caloime — Barnave  and  Bailly — Maury  and  Mirabeau?* 
We  beg  pardon :  in  one  dark  corner — literally  the  darkest  corner 
of  one  of  the  corridors — we  detected  a  bust  of  Mirabeau  and 
another  one  of  that  silly  coxcomb,  never  heard  of  till  his  death, 
Le  Pelletier  St.  Fargeau :  but  with  these  miserable  excep- 
tions— and  that  of  Egalite  senior,  in  the  corridor  up  stairs— 
we  could  find  no  trace  of  any  one  of  the  men  who  attained  either 
good  or  bad  eminence  between  1789  and  1800.  We  did  not 
expect  to  see  Robespierre  and  Danton — though  they  are  surely 
historic  personages,  and  their  appearance  here  would  not  be  more 
indecent  or  odious  than  that  pf  their  patron  and  accomplice, 
Egalite ;  but  may  we  not  venture  to  .  inquire  for  Roland  and 
Vergniaud — Lescure   and   La    Roche  Jacquelein — and  all  the 

*  This  remmdi  us  of  Lord  John  RogselPu '  Causes  of  the  French  Rerolution.*  in 
wbicl)  the  name  of  I^irabeau  it  noi  to  heftmnd! 

other 
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F  crtLer   meteors  of  the   Gironde — and  all  the  other   glories  of 

I  IjB  Vendee? 

But,  passing  from  men  to  events,  wo  are  equally  disappointed, 

'  In  a  gallery  that  professes  to  be  historical,  but  is  in  truth  only 
panegyrical,  we  could  hardly  expect  to  see  the  scenes  of  the 
QOth  of  June  and  the  ]Oth  of  Auijust,  the  21si  of  January, 
and  the  lG[h  of  Octobe-r ;  but  we  miss  many  other  events  of  a 
less  afflicting  character,  and  of  great  ai'tistic  capability  and  his- 
torical interest.  Where  are  the  noble  architecture  and  the  august 
assembly  of  the  Menus  Plaisirsf*  Where  are  the  naked  nails, 
but  enthusiastic  escitement  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume  ?  f  Where  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille  ?  Where  the  royal  visit  to  the  Hotel  de 
Viile?  Where  the  great  Federation  of  1790  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars?  Where  are — the  sublune  tumult  of  the  31st  of  March, 
which  founded  the  Reign  of  Terror? — the  struggle  of  the  13th 
Vendemiaire,  so  picturesque  in  its  details  and  so  important  in  its 
results? — the  crafty  violences  of  the  18th  Fructidor? — the  I8th 
Brumaire,  pregnant  with  the  gigantic  despotism  of  Buonaparte? 
— and  where  the  last  interview  between  Buonaparte  and  his 
Chambers,  when  he  exclaimed  Le  IrSne  cent  MOi  ?  It  cannot  be 
aaid  '  they  liad  no  painter,  and  they  died : '  they  have  been  all,  or 
nearly  all,  painted,  and  the  pictures  are,  we  suppose,  in  existence ; 
but  if  not,  thej  were  more  easily  to  be  retraced  than  the  battle  of 
Tolbiac  and  '  Charlemagne  dictating  the  capitularies,' 

The  conclusion  of  all  is,  that  the  Ilhtorical  Gallery  is,  in  vul- 
gar but  expressive  English,  a  mere  AumiiMf/— that  Louis  Philipjte 
adopts  just  as  much  of  the  Revolution  as  serves  his  own  turn,  and 
makes  him  de  facto  the  successor  of  Napoleon  ;  that  beyond  this 
limit  he  is  the  heir  of  Louis  XIIL,  Hoi  de  France  and  de 
NttTarre,  and  that  he  is  resolved  to  forget  every  political  event  of 
the  revolution  between  Jidy  1789  and  July  1830. 

In  substance  he  is  right ;  hut,  then,  he  should  not  have  gone 
out  of  the  way  to  call  up  such  comparisons  and  recollections  as 
this  Gallery  of  Versailles  has  forced  upon  us  and  must  force  on 

'  This  liall  was,  we  believe,  temporaTily  creeled  for  Ibe  occHsion  of  the  States 
General,  but  it  wis  very  beautiful,  and  there  ii  aa  iDtecestiiig  print  or  Ibe  lir!<t 
^ttinft  of  the  assexaWy.     The  Hall   has  luug  niiice  vaninbeil,  stid  the  H6lel  des 


It  Plaisira,  siliiateil  in  Ibe  Aicnue  de  Pans, 


._.  w  acavilty  bairack. 

f  The  NatiurialAuembly  decreed  that  the  Tennis-Court  shuulil  b^pircliased  aad 

•A  as  a  national  monument,  and  aeverul  motiona  Veri!  frum  time  to  time 

It  an  honourable  ajrproprialan  of  it.     Nothing  more,  hovrever,  seems  to  hovs 

I    bven  done  than  makinj;  thetH  decrees  and  inoliani.     The  edifice  still  remains  a  spa- 

ea  between  four  bare  and  hifty  walls.     All  Iha  furniture  of  the  tennia-court 

vaniBhed,  it  waa  used  last  autumn  as  a  carpenter's  shop  ;  and  in  si^hC  of  Ibe 

lire  Hiileriiut  this  really  bitlarical  building — the  cradle  of  French  liberty, 

and  the  huDOured  abject  of  the  golicituile  of  the  National  Aiiembly — was  abandoned 

L  M  the  commanett  bondicrslt  unes;  anolber  extravagant  incanaisteucy. 

every 
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every  thinking:  mind.  Wc  repeat  our  often-cxpresfcd  belief^  tha^ 
King  Louis  Philippe — ambitious  as  he  always  has  been — was 
placed  in  his  present  position  by  no  immediate  design  or  direcrt 
participation  on  his  part.  We  believe  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
elder  branch  was  justified,  de  facto,  by  the  feeble  insanity  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers;  and^  in  a  certain  degree,  de  jure,  by 
the  pusillanimous  abdication  of  himself  and  his  son.  We  believe 
that  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  was  sanctioned  by  expediency, 
we  might  almost  say  by  necessity ;  that  it  saved  France  frum  the 
horrors  of  anarchy ;  and  that  his  life  and  reign  are  necessary  to 
consolidate  order  in  that  volcanic  country.  Although  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  either  to  conceal  or  misrepresent  the  truth  for 
the  purpose  of  flattering  his  vanity,  or  even  of  helping  his  cause, 
we  heartily  wish  him  success :  but  our  wishes  are  stronger  than 
our  hopes,  and  the  latter  are,  we  must  confess,  not  much  increased 
by  a  consideration  of  the  real  motives  and  (when  people  shall 
begin  to  think  about  it)  the  possible  effect  on  public  opinion,  of 
the  MusEE  MoNSTRE  de  VersaUles. 


Art.  IL — Welcome  and  Farewell;  a  Tragedy,     (Privately 
printed.)     London.      24mo.     1837. 

T17HEN,  on  a  recent  occasion,  we  ventured  to  invade  the 
^^  privacy  of  a  volume  printed  for  distribution  among  the 
author's  friends,  the  public  judgment  fully  confirmed  our  opinion. 
The  success  of '  Ion'  with  all  true  lovers  of  dramatic  poetry,  thus 
anticipated  in  our  journal,  has  tempted  us  to  venture  a  second 
prediction  in  favour  of  another  dramatic  poem,  which  appears 
in  the  same  modest  form.  No  two  dramas,  indeed,  can  be  more 
unlike  in  their  subject  and  the  nature  of  their  interest,  though 
with  some  resemblance  in  the  easy  and  polished  harmony  of  their 
diction,  than  '  Ion'  and  the  tragedy  which  bears  the  quaint,  and 
we  do  not  think  very  happily  chosen,  name  of  '  Welcome  and 
Farewell.'  This  poem  more  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of  our 
older  dramatists — or  rather  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  them 
might  have  treated  a  subject  hardly  above  domestic  interest,  if  he 
ishould  have  fallen  upon  a  period  too  refined  for  the  coarseness 
and  buffoonery  which  in  general  filled  up  the  underplot,  or  gave 
character  to  the  inferior  personages  of  their  stage. 

For  after  all,  Shakspeare  alone,  of  all  dramatists,  ancient  or 
modem,  English  or  foreign,  has  brought  the  whole  world  of  man 
upon  the  scene  with  equal  life  and  equal  truth.  From  the  king 
to  the  clown,  each  speaks  his  appropriate  language,  and  delights 

or 
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;  each  keeps  liis  proper  rsink  and  statioD.  The  group- 
ing of  Shokspciire  atone  it  us  masterly  as  iiis  outline.  Where  bis 
subdrdinate  characters  form  an  underplot,  that  plot,  even  if  not 
connected  with  uniform  felicity  with  the  main  interest  of  the  piece, 
always  bears  upon  it  at  last,  and  in  itself  has  something  to  enliven  ; 

or  divert.  Where  these  inferior  personages  are  only  incidentally 
introclnced,  to  give  reality  to  the  scene,  and  to  develope  the 
actions  or  the  feelings  of  the  more  prominent  characters,  each  , 

seems  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  his  position  ;  each,  how- 
ever insignificant,  is  marked,  and  kindled  to  life,  as  it  were,  by  | 
some  light  but  fine    touch ;    his  few  words  are  so   true  to  his  I 
character,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  that  we  i 
should  regret  his  absence.     How  exquisite,  for  instance,  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  yet  liow  completely  subordinate  and  in  keeping,  I 
is  the  dialogue  of  the  doctor  and  the  female  attendant  in  the  | 
sleeping  scene  of    Macbeth!      In    one    respect    Beaumont    and 
Fletcher,  perhaps,  approach  nearest  to  Shakspeare  in  this  point, 
because  their  comic  are  at  least  equal,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
superior,  to  their  tragic  powers.      But  in  them,  if  there  is  life,               | 
there  is  often  want  of  truth,  and,  from  a  worse  cause,  the  defi-  < 
ciency  in  that  high  moral  tone,  that  pure  and  intuitive  feeling  of               | 
right,  which,  not^vithstandiiig  the  occasional  vulgarities  and  in-               i 
decencies,   in  gicneral  prcd«mina.tes   throughout  this  school  of 
writers.     In  most  of  the  other  .dramatists  the  underplot,  and  the  , 
subordinate  comic  parts,  are  a  mere  appendage  to  the  real  play, 
and  might  be  entirely  discarded  without  making  the  story  in  the 
least  less  intelligible.      In  some   of  Massingers  pieces,  for  in-  I 
stance,  it   is    by   no  means  diihcidt  to   read   the  whole   of  the               I 
serious  part,  entirely  omitting,   and  never  missing,  the  low  comic 
scenes,  which  seem  to  have  been  introduced,  either  merely  to  fill 
up  the  time  while  the  main  characters  are  resting  from  their 
exertions,   or   to   gratify  the    coarse  ears  of  the   'groundlings.' 
Shakspeare  might   fairly  complain    of  the   liberty  taken  by  the               ' 
clown  to  '  speak  more  than  was  set  down  for  him  ;'  but  in  many 
of  the  other  writers  of  his  time  the  extemporaneous  buffoonery  of 
the  actor  might  almost  seem  to  have  been  '  set  down,'  after  the  ' 
performance  of  the  piece,  iri  the  printed  copy.     In  some  of  the  ' 
later  dramatists — Otway — and  even  Southerne — plays  which,  as              'i 
they  are  now  represented,    seem    to  be   composed  with    closer 
regard  to  unity  of  interest  and  simplicity  of  plot,  were,  as  origi- 
nally produced,  overloaded  with  similar  excrescences.     But  their 
still  grosser  indecencies  absolutely  enforced  the  suppression  of 
those  scenes,    which  had  so  little  real  connexion  witli  the  de- 
sign of  the  play,  that  no  one,  on  merely  seeing  it  in  the  theatre, 
has  any  notion  of  their  existence.     Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
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to  compare  the  acted  '  Venice  Preserved*  with  the  original  in 
Otway'«  worksj  may  see  how  much  has  been  cut  out,  ud  bow 
little  lost. 

This^  then^  seems  the  Wtal  difficulty  in  the  constructiim  of 
what  is  called  the  Romantic  drama.  In  the  Spanish  this  office, 
of  making  a  kind  of  comic  interlude  between  the  serious  parts, 
is  almost  inyariably  assigned  to  the  Gracioso.  It  is  carious 
enough  that  the  Vita  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
Indian  stage.  Nothings  at  times,  can  be  more  diverting  than 
this  pleasant  parody  on  the  graver  interest,  especially  with  the 
inexhaustible  joyousness  and  graceful  verse  of  Calderon;  bat 
its  recurrence  becomes  at  last  fatiguing;  and  we  cannot  bat 
think  the  constant  introduction  of  any  one  conventional  cha- 
racter inconsistent  with  the  perfection,  and  unfavourable  to  the 
advancement  of  the  dramatic  art — its  very  liveliness  is  monotonous. 
We  consider,  therefore,  the  Shakspearian  drama  as  the  highest 
perfection  of  the  art,  but  then  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare 
himself — 

*  Within  that  circle  none  dare  walk  but  he.* 
And  whenever  the  poet  shall  be  born  who  can  as  completely 
people  the  stage  from  every  walk  of  life,  reflect  from  his  scene  the 
whole  living  world,  we  would  throw  open  our  doors  for  his  recep- 
tion with  all  his  followers ;  he  should  have  full  liberty  to  sport 
with  every  unity,  except  that  great  essential  unity  which  no  true 
poet  would  attempt  to  violate — that  of  impression  or  of  interest ; 
he  should  range  from  grave  to  gay  with  the  rapidity  and  frequency 
of  common  life ;  he  should  crowd  the  whole  reign  of  a  sovereign 
into  one  play ;  he  should  show  the  complete  development  of  any 
great  or  striking  character  from  its  first  impulses  to  the  crisis 
of  fate ;  his  own  genius,  in  short,  should  be  the  one  heaven- 
implanted  law  witlun  his  heart,  which,  as  it  could  not  but  be  true 
to  human  nature,  must  constitute  the  perfection  of  real  art :  we 
would  set  no  limits  to  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  poet,  so  long  as 
he  uses  his  gift  of  ruling  over  the  souls  of  men  for  its  legitimate 
purpose,  our  delight,  our  elevation,  our  purification.  While, 
then,  we  thus  fully  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  this  infinitely 
diversified  drama ;  still,  however — (for  we  are  great  latitudinarians 
in  our  taste — ^we  are  on  principle  open  to  impressions  of  delight 
from  every  form  of  the  touching  and  the  beautiful ;  and  of  all 
cold  and  deadening  processes  of  criticism  consider  comparison 
incomparably  the  worst) — we  cannot  but  think  that  a  completely 
simple  and  single  plot  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  much  that  we 
admire  in  our  earlier  drama — ^with  the  free  and  imlaboured,  yet 
pure  and  harmonious  diction — ^with  the  spirit,  that  is,  without  the 
quaint  and  obsolete  form>  of  their  phraseology ;— -with  the  truth  and 

reaUty 
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reality  of  their  passion ; — and  with  the  deep,  luisententious  moral 
tone,  which,  notwithstanding  the  perilous  subjects  which  they  de- 
light to  handle,  the  incidents  often  so  foreign  to  modern  delicacy, 
and  the  license  of  buffoonery  in  the  lower  characters,  is  still  the 
latent  and  sanctifying  leaven  diffused  in  general  through  their 
writings. 

The  plot  of  'Welcome  and  Farewell'  is  remarkable  for  its 
perfect  simplicity  of  design.  There  is  not  only  no  character,  but, 
we  think,  no  speech  which  does  not  tend  towards  the  catastrophe  ; 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  each  personage  is  developed  as  it 
contributes  to  the  fatal  result.  The  author  might  safely  defy 
that  '  pruning- knife,'  which  poor  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  and  many 
an  unfortunate  dramatist  besides,  has  called  the  tomahawk,  and 
which  is  so  unscrupulously  used  in  what  is  called  adapting  a  play 
to  the  stage.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  retrench  many 
lines  of  this  drama  without  making  the  whole  obscure.  We  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  outline  of  the  story. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  of  old  Kessel,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respected  burghers  of  Antwerp,  is  the  wife  of  Albert  de 
Koening,  a  distinguished  soldier,  employed  abroad  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  During  the  absence  of  Albert,  the  generous  and 
hospitable  citizen  had  received  into  his  house  a  gay,  brave,  but 
profligate  Frenchman,  Villeroi.  This  Count  has  become  ena- 
moured of  the  pure  and  beautiful  Margaret,  and  he  is  enabled  by 
the  dexterous  management  of  a  very  auspicious  incident,  to  which 
he  had  been  an  eye-witness, — a  scene  of  seemingly  passionate  love 
between  her  husband  and  a  fair  stranger  in  a  distant  country — to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  jealous  and  resentful  estrangement  from  her 
husband.  The  indignant  wife  reposes  her  griefs  in  the  bosom  of 
her  treacherous  friend.  In  her  bewildered  and  passionate  state 
of  excitement  she  admits  the  addresses  of  Villeroi,  and  has 
pledged  herself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  fly  with  him  from  her  home. 
But  the  love  of  her  husband  is  still  in  the  depth  of  her  heart; 
her  passion  for  Villeroi  is  no  more  than  jealousy  and  resentment 
in  disguise : — 
'  Villeroi.  Margaret, 

Ywi  do  not  love  me  as  you  love  de  Koening. 
Mahg.  Most  true,  indeed,  not  as  I  did  love  Albert, 

Villeroi,  do  I  love  thee.     With  bim,  affection 

Went  hand  in  hand  with  duty.     I  rejoiced 

In  my  innocent  fondness.     Did  the  stranger's  eye 

Leani  from  some  word  or  look  the  tenderness 

I  felt  and  could  not  hide,  a  blush  might  follow 

Which  spoke  timidity  and  conscious  pride. 

But  drew  no  tint  from  shame.     My  young  love  flourished 

Beneath  the  sunshine  of  a  father's  smile?. 

And 
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And  bore  in  its  increase,  increase  of  ha])piueBs 

To  him  and  me  and  Albert.     Towards  my  husband 

Love  was  joy,  peace,  and  virtue :  but  to  thee . 

'Tis  the  soul's  tempest :  'tis  a  potent  spell 

Impelling  to  a  ruin  which  I  see. 

And  fain  would  shun,  and  caimot.     'Tis  a  fierce 

Tumultuous  agony  of  mingled  passions. 

And  strangely  different  from  my  love  for  Albert.' — pp.  15,  16. 

On  the  venerable  but  feeble  old  age  of  her  father,  Kessel, 
turns  the  main  incident  which  leads  to  the  catastrophe.  Nothing 
can  be  happier  than  the  intnxluction  of  the  old  man,  or  sweeter 
than  his  description  of  himself.  His  friend  Steiidiault  says  to 
him: — 

*  With  you  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age 
Throws  off  the  burthen  of  its  many  years. 
Disdaining  time's  slight  malice.     Eighty  winters. 
As  shadows  on  some  noble  monument, 

Have  fall'n  and  past  and  done  you  no  disservice.' 

As  these  lines  are  spoken^  Kessel  and  Steinhault  walk  slowly  arm 
in  arm  away ;  at  the  conclusion  they  stop^  and  KesseU  laying  bis 
hand  on  Steinhault^  says : — 

*  Mark  me,  my  friend,  my  course  of  life  has  been 
Most  highly  favoured ;  a  serene  repose, 

Free  from  disturbing  passions ;  a  sweet  calm 

Of  kindness,  and  prosperity,  and  honour ; 

A  holiday  voyage  along  a  sunny  stream ; 

A  summer's  day,  of  which  the  moonlight  eve 

Wears  the  noon's  brightness,  though  the  sun  has  set. 

In  this  tranquilUty  the  lamp  of  beinjij 

Bums  with  a  steady  and  unvarying  flame. 

And  none  observe  now  wastes  the  oil  within. 

I — I  alone — perceive  the  weakening  force 

Of  life's  high  energies.     I  only  feel 

The  sense  of  my  decline.     Let  all  things  rest 

Prosperous  and  bright  around  me  as  they  are, 

And  some  years  longer  may  Old  Kessel  hve, 

To  welcome  at  his  board  the  friends  he  loves : — 

But  peace  is  now  essential  to  existence. 

I  have  no  strength  for  conflict.     Should  affliction 

Lay  its  hard  hand  upon  me — I  well  know 

The  spirit's  gone  wluch  might  have  struggled  with  it. 

And  sorrow's  touch  would  be  the  stroke  of  death.' 

The  first  scene  had  announced  the  return  of  the  noble  and 
honoured  Albert  de  Koening  to  his  native  city.  During  the  second 
he  arrives — and  arrives  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  female,  the 
very  '  Maid  of  Berne,'  about  whom  Villeroi  had  awakened  Mar- 
garet's jealousy.  Her  reception  of  her  husband  is^  to  his  asto- 
nishment 
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nishment  and  bitter  disappointment^  cold  and  distant.     The  third 
scene  introduces  them  in  the  privacy  of  their  garden ;  after  some 
pleasing  lines^  on  an  indifferent  subject,  the  soldier  proceeds  ta 
more  serious  matters ; — 
'  Albert.  I  would  speak  to  thee 

On  matter  of  deep  interest. — ^That'  fair  lady- 
Margaret.  {Aside.)  Ay,  that  lady  ! — 
Alb.  It  is  a  painful  thing, 

Even  to  the  wife  one  loves,  to  touch  a  theme 

That  tints  the  cheek  with  shame. 
Marg.  a  weighty  truth  that ; 

But  it  were  better  think  such  thoughts  as  these. 

Before  we  do  the  deeds  that  prove  them  true. 
Alb.  So  'tis,  in  truth,  and  for  ourselves,  my  Margaret, 

May  we  so  live  that,  though  our  every  act 

To  the  whole  world  were  blazoned,  we  may  meet 

The  general  gaze  with  an  untroubled  eye. 

But  there's  a  shame  we  cannot  guard  against : 

A  shame  inherited  from  kindred  blood. 

Which  penetrates  the  shield  that  virtue  bears, 

And  on  the  innocent  inflicts  the  blush 

Without  the  guilt  of  sin. 
Marg.  What  can  he  aim  at  ? 
Alb.  That  lady  is  my  ward. 
Marg.  So  you  have  said,  sir. 
Alb.  But  by  a  nearer,  dearer  title,  Margaret, 

Than  any  living  soul,  besides  thyself 

And  that  poor  orphan,  ever  may  divine. 
Marg.  A  nearer,  dearer  title? 
Alb.  Pause  a  moment 

And  thou  shalt  hear  it  all — all  my  sad  story. 

Fain  would  I  in  eternal  silence  bury 

The  recollection  of  a  parent's  crime. 

And  that  o'erpowering  feeling  of  dishonour 

It  casts  upon  the  heart ;  but,  sweet,  to  thee 

Such  revelation  is  a  painful  duty 

And  may  not  be  o'erpast.     Our  sacred  \mion 

Were  but  a  shallow  compact,  if  the  chant 

Of  stoled  priests,  the  vow  of  constancy, 

The  solemn  ritual,  the  marriage  feast, 

And  our  swift  hours  of  lover's  talk,  were  all — 

Without  that  close  communion  of  the  soul 

And  interchange  of  secret  thought  with  thought 

Which  make  the  holiest  bonds  of  wedded  love. 

To  thee,  perforce,  my  tongue  must  frame  its  speech. 

Telling  the  tale  which  blasts  the  name  of  one 

Whose  memory,  among  all  holiest  things, 

I  fondly  cherished,  till  of  late  I  learnt 

To  wish  the  tears  she  wrung  from  my  man's  eyes 

Were 
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Were  drops  of  Lethe's  water,  that  might  wash 

Her  all-dishonoured  image  from  my  brain. 
Marg.  Sure  'tis  some  sin  of  strange  enormity 

That  follows  such  a  prologue. 
Alb.  So  heinous,  love, 

That  to  thy  spotless  soul  'twill  seem  too  great 

For  woman's  perpetration. 
Marg.  Pray  proceed. 
Alb.  I've  told  you,  Margaret,  that  my  mother  died 

When  I  was  but  an  infant — a  little  child 

Some  five  years  old  or  so.     My  father  then 

Was  living  at  Alost. — I  well  remember 

A  graceful  beautiful  form  that  lavished  on  me. 

In  my  first  years,  sweet  smiles  and  fond  caresses. 

And  knew  that  form  my  mother's. — One  circumstance 

Still,  like  a  dream  of  yesterday,  survives 

Fresh  in  my  recollection.     I  was  one  night 

Deep  nestled  in  my  little  crib  asleep. 

When  the  close  kisses  and  the  burning  tears 

Of  that  fair  parent  waked  me.    Her  emotion. 

Intense  and  hurried,  so  impressed  my  mind. 

That,  though  alarmed,  I  lay  in  passive  silence 

Grazing  on  her  afflicted  tenderness. — 

Awhile  she  wept  and  sobb'd,  and  in  her  arms 

Press'd  me  convulsingly. — Anon,  a  signal 

Sounded ; — when  suddenly  she  caught  up  the  light, 

And  fled  my  chamber. — Never  from  that  hour 

Saw  I  my  mother  in  my  childhood  more. 

I  miss'd  her  daily  kindness,  and  demanded 

Of  my  attendants  where  my  mother  was. — 

They  said  that  she  was  dead :  then  earnestly 

Bade  me  not  name  her  in  my  father's  presence. — 

They  were  obeyed. — 

The  settled  gloom  that  overhung  our  dwelling 

Crushed  my  young  spirit. — Ours  was  a  house  of  mourning. 

Not  the  dark  colour  of  funereal  mourning. 

But  the  deep  stillness  of  the  soul's  affliction. 

My  father  shun'd  the  gaze  of  the  world's  eye : 

On  me  he  looked  and  sigh'd — and  past  away : 

His  friends  flock'd  to  him,  but  returned  unseen : 

The  menials  ministered  in  silent  motion. 

As  fearful  of  intruding  on  his  griefs 

With  any  sound  of  service.    My  little  sports 

Were  with  infantine  imitation  still'd. 

Margaret,  my  mother  lived : — but  there  was  death 

To  the  sweet  social  happiness  of  our  home : — 

That  died  for  ever  in  her  guilty  flight. 
Marg.  That  lady  must  have  suffered  grievous  wrong 

So  to  forget  her  duty ! 

Alb. 
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Alb.  Suflfered  wrong ! 

My  father  was  the  kindest  man  alive ;    ' 

And  by  my  soul  as  fondly  cherished  her, 

Dearest,  as  I  do  thee/ — pp.  27-31. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  one  day  unexpectedly  summoned  to 
Berne^  and 

'  there  I  found  my  mother. 

Marg.  That  guilty  mother ! — 

Alb.  Ay,  but  so  wretched,  love,  that,  as  she  lay 

Pale  on  her  death-bed ;  as  her  glistening  eye. 

Which  o'er  her  fallen  cheek,  with  a  feailftil  brightness, 

Expres'd  the  imdying  strength  of  her  contrition 

In  life's  extreme  of  weakness :  as  my  hand 

In  both  her  fevered  hands  she  clasped,  imploring 

T  would  forgive  her  past  desertion  of  me, 

And  pray  for  mercies  which  she  dared  not  ask : — 

Oh! — as  I  saw  her  thus — so  changed,  so  faded 

From  that  fair  vision  of  my  infant  dream, 

All  the  commingled  passions  of  my  soul — 

The  deep  amazement  at  such  strange  encounter — 

The  shame  that  kindles  at  a  mother's  sin — 

The  keen  resentment  of  a  father's  wrongs — 

Were  in  intense  commiseration  lost 

Of  that  unhappy  penitent's  remorse. 
Marg.  Sure  such  a  sin  of  youth  can  never  be 

So  great  as  with  the  shadows  of  its  guilt 

To  darken  a  whole  life ! — 
Alb.  WhsX  I  not  adultery  !-— 

That  sin  which,  in  the  second  table,  holds 

Next  murder  the  first  place — Oh ! — Think  again ! — 

Speak  not  thus  rashly,  dearest  Margaret, 

Of  deeds  so  heaven-offending  in  their  act. 

So  baneful  in  their  issues ! — 
Marg.  Ay ! — True — ^their  issues. 
Alb.  Her  poor  old  father. 
Marg.  Had  she  a  father  ? 
Alb.  He  was  the  soul  of  honour.    All  his  youth 

Was  in  the  course  of  gallant  action  spent. 

And  his  age  reaped  the  profit.     He  esteemed 

His  daughter's  virtues  the  most  prized  reward 

Of  his  whole  life  of  virtue. — ^That  sad  old  man ! 

I've  many  an  hoiur  sat  silent  on  his  knee — 

Awed  by  the  tearful  eye  and  quivering  lip 

I  looked  upon — and  played  with  his  white  hair,  , 

Which  in  a  single  night  was  blanched  with  grief, 

Hearing  the  story  of  his  child's  disgrace. 
Marg.  Oh  heaven !     Oh  heaven!* — pp.  32,  33. 
He  proceeds  to  describe  the  desolation  of  the  husband,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  unfortunate  woman  by  her  seducer  :— 

•And 
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^  And  from  that  hour 

My  contrite  mother,  a  true  Magdalen, 

Her  one  transgression  mourning,  like  the  poorest 

Of  the  poor  peasants  round  her,  all  alone 

In  a  secluded  hamlet  dwelt,  dispensing 

Her  ample  dower  in  penitential  alms. 

The  world  to  her  was  past     In  it  she  knew 

No  solace,  but  to  hear  of  my  success ; 

No  hope,  but  once  again  before  she  died 

To  see  me,  and  entrust  to  my  protection 

The  guiltless  offspring  of  her  guilty  love. 
Marg.  Had  she  a  child  surviving  ? 
Alb.  In  a  convent  near 

Nurtured  from  infancy. 
Marg.  Where  is  that  orphan  ? 

Alb.  Here,  love,  with  us : — the  fair,  meek,  timid  Anne. 
Marg.  What  say  you,  Albert? — How? — I  understand  not — 

That  lovely  lady  ? — She  who  with  you  came 

This  day  to  Antwerp? — 
Alb.  Ay,  my  sister,  sweet ; 

Why  art  thou  thus  disturbed  ? 
Marg.  All  is  so  strange. 

So  very,  very  strange !     Your  mother's  daughter. 

Your  sad,  most  injured  mother's ! — Alas !    Alas ! 

Why  was  this  tale  delayed? — I  heard  not  thus ! 

They  told  me  you  were  false,  and  that  my  rival 

Lived  in  that  child  of  sorrow.' — ^pp.  36,  37. 

Albert  discovers  that  Villeroi  has  been  the  arathor  of  this 
calumny.  In  the  next  scene  there  is  an  interview  between  the 
injured  husband  and  Villeroi,  whose  baffled  passion  for  Margaret, 
the  calm  and  almost  contemptuous  superiority  assumed  by  Albert 
maddens  to  more  deadly  hatred,  and  a  deep  determination  of 
revenge.  Margaret  in  her  agony  dares  not  reveal  her  secret 
understanding  with  Villeroi  to  her  husband,  and  in  evil  hour 
resolves  to  appeal  to  the  honour  of  Villeroi,  to  release  her  from 
her  guilty  vow,  and  himself  to  depart  from  Antwerp.  But  in  the 
mean  time  a  new,  a  very  striking  and  natural  incident  occurs, 
which. darkens  the  whole  tissue  of  affairs.  The  strict  and  homely 
morals  of  the  burghers  of  Antwerj)  had  been  deeply  offended  by 
the  intimacy  between  Villeroi  and  Margaret.  They  dreaded  the 
introduction  of  French  levity  and  freedom  into  their  plain  and 
virtuous  society: — 

'  2nd  Cit.  Antwerp  knows  no  such  license. 
1st  Cit.  May  she  ever 

In  that  her  virtuous  ignorance,  be  blest. 

Show  me  the  city,  however  rich  and  fear'd. 

Secure  in  men  and  arms,  fenced  up  to  heaven. 

And 
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And  in  her  massive  walls  impregnable, 

Which  holy  wedlock  holds  in  light  respect  j 

And  I,  a  sure  interpreter  of  fate, 

Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  will  tell 

Where  the  foe  lurks  in  subtle  ambushment, 

That  shall  her  deep  foundations  undermine, 

O'erclirab  her  lofty  bulwarks,  drain  her  wealth, 

Quench  in  enervating  licentiousness 

The  valour  of  her  sons,  to  bondage  lead  them, 

And  on  the  barren  plain  or  sounding  shore 

Leave  her  the  ruined  haunt  of  savage  creatures.' — ^p.  52. 

The  good  old  father  alone  blinded,  partly  by  his  own  gene- 
rous feeling  of  hospitality,  partly  by  the  brilliant  and  captivating 
manners  of  Villeroi,  and  by  his  undoubting  confidence  in  his 
daughter,  had  not  the  least  suspicion,  either  of  anything  be- 
yond friendly  intercourse  between  them,  or  of  the  possibility 
that  his  pure  and  noble  daughter  could  be  touched  even  by  the 
breath  of  calumny.  He  has  determined  to  give  a  splendid  ban- 
quet to  celebrate  the  return  of  his  son-in-law.  To  his  utter 
astonishment,  one  after  the  other,  the  burghers  coldly  decline  his 
invitation.  There  is  every  mark  of  respect,  almost  of  veneration, 
to  himself,  but  an  evidently-marked  and  general  resolution  to 
avoid  too  familiar  intercourse  with  his  family.  Upon  his  earnest 
expostulation  and  entreaty,  one  of  them  discloses  the  fatal 
secret — 

*  Your  daughter — 
Men  join  her  name  with  Villeroi's  in  their  talk.* — 

The  dreadful  communication  falls  like  a  thunderbolt  on  a  withered 
tree — the  silver  cord  is  at  once  loosed — ^the  rude  blast  extinguishes 
the  flickering  light  of  life — the  old  man  is  led  dying  into  his 
house. 

The  next  scene  opens  with  a  conversation  between  Margaret 
and  the  beautiful  object  of  her  jealousy,  the  sister  of  her  husband. 
The  following  lines,  exquisitely  beautiful  as  they  appear  to  us  in 
themselves,  are  still  more  admirable  from  the  place  in  which  they 
are  introduced,  as  a  kind  of  quiet  suspense,  a  brief  moment  of 
repose  from  the  agitation  of  the  scene  which  has  just  preceded, 
and  that  which  we  feel  must  immediately  follow  : — 

*  MaHg.  Sure  they  who  lead 

A  country  life,  must  be  more  pure  and  holy 
Than  we  of  the  crowded  city. — ^There  the  heart, 
Dwelling  in  profitable  solitude. 
Holds  frequent  commune  with  itself  in  silence, 
Or,  which  is  sweeter  still,  may  meditate 
Amid  the  various  melodies  of  nature, — 
The  murmuring,  sounds  of  insects  on  the  wing, 

The 
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The  song  of  birds,  the  flow  and  fall  of  waten^ — 

Which  calm  the  soul  and  fit  it  for  good  thoughts. 

Better  than  silence. — On  the  works  of  Grod 

The  eye  continually  rests,  and  meets 

No  intervening  obstacle  to  exclude 

The  observation  of  his  bounties  springing 

From  the  fair  earth  I — Oh !  in  the  country 

We  seem  to  stand  in  our  Creator's  presence. 

Surrounded  by  the  wonders  he  hath  made 

To  charm  and  bless  us, — ^while  the  land,  sea,  and  sky 

Are  open  all  before  us,  and  our  hearts 

Receive  an  elevation  and  a  purity 

From  the  deep  sentiment  which  breathes  from  them ! 

But  here,  in  the  town,  all  is  so  artificial. 

We  see  and  hear  of  nothing  but  of  man. 

And  his  ingenious,  petty,  vain  devices ; 

Our  very  walls  confine,  and  hem  us  in. 

And  shut  out  nature,  truth,  religion,  firom  us. — 

rris  surely  better,  Anne,  to  dwell  in  the  country. 

Good  is  more  nigh  and  evil  farther  off. 
Anne.  I  know  not  tlutt. — ^Where'er  we  go,  we  bear 

Our  own  temptations  with  us,  and  still  think 

To  draw  from  our  peculiar  state,  or  station. 

The  excuse  for  yielding  to  them.     In  the  retirement 

You  deem  so  blest,  full  many  a  bad  passion 

Thrives  more  luxuriantly,  and  strikes  deeper  root. 

Than  in  the  much-libelled  citv.    Where  we  meet 

But  few  to  compete  with  us,  trivial  graces 

Will  oft  engender  wondrous  vanities ; 

While  mighty  envies  spring  from  slight  occasions. 

And  small  offences,  falling  on  a  mind 

Which  has  but  little  to  divert  its  thoughts. 

Will  kindle  deep  and  lasting  enmities. 
Marg.  Well ! — Yes ! — It  may  be  so ! — ^Yet,  still  I  wish 

My  lot  had  fallen  with  you  amid  the  mountains. 

Or  any  where  but  here ! ' — ^pp.  63-65. 

Villeroi  enters  when  Margaret  is  alone^  and  sternly,  fiercely, 
madly  refuses  to  release  her  from  her  sinful  vow ;  at  the  height 
of  his  violence  he  is  interrupted  by  Albert — a  quarrel,  and  mu- 
tual defiance,  of  course,  ensues.  But  before  Margaret,  even  if 
she  could  have  found  courage  to  reveal  her  perilous  situation  to 
her  husband,  can  recover  her  scattered  thoughts,  or  come  to  any 
deliberate  resolution,  they  break  in  with  the  intelligence  of  her 
father's  desperate  state,  and  the  old  man  is  brought  forward,  mani- 
festly in  the  last  extremity.  He  dies,  protesting  his  confidence 
in  his  daughter's  innocence — 

*  'Tis  no  fault  of  thine. — 
No,  my  poor  girl,  thine  excellence  and  beauty 

Have 
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Have  been  thy  foes  in  this. — ^My  daughter — Albert—  '  ' 

Nearer — Oh !  nearer — Oh ! — ^The  icy  hand 
Of  death  lies  cold  upon  my  stricken  heart, 
And  the  blood  freezes  round  it. — No  revenge. — 
My  son — Remember — I  forgive  them. — Margaret, 
A  father's  blessing  on  thee. — Bless  thee  I — bless  thee !  {dies.)  * — 

pp.  18, 19. 

Margaret  becomes  almost  frantic ;  at  length,  she  breaks  out  in 
a  passionate  sorrow — 

*  Father,  awake  I — ^Arise ! — ^Thy  last  uttered  words, 

Spoke  tenderly — ^recall  them — do  not  leave 

Those  blessings  on  my  soul,  which,  undeserved. 

Burthen  it  worse  than  curses. — Hear  me !— Hear  me ! 

I  was  the  petted  child  of  thine  old  age. 

And  never  saw  I  the  fair  light  of  heaven. 

Till  these  grey  hairs  were  white  as  they  are  now : — 

But  that  was  nothing : — from  my  infancy 

We  were  the  closest  friends. — Of  all  my  playfellows 

Thou  ever  wast  the  dearest,  merriest ; 

Always  the  first  to  answer  to  my  call, 

The  last  that  e'er  was  wearied. — My  own  father. 

Hear  me  yet  once  again : — I  am  very  wretched ; 

Do  not  forsake  me  now. — Father,  arise — 

And  hear  thy  guilty  daughter — ^hear  and  forgive. 
Albert.  His  guilty  daughter. — Oh !  My  swelling  heart !  * — p.  80. 

The  confession  of  guilt  is  taken,  of  course,  in  its  worse  sense 
by  De  Koening.  Margaret  is  led  in-r-and  he  hastens  now,  with 
all  the  indignation  of  an  injured  husband,  but  still  with  the  calm 
dignity  of  his  character,  to  his  appointment  with  Villeroi.  Villeroi 
owns  his  passion  for  Margaret — 
< Love  like  mine 

Overleaps  such  barriers — 
Alb.  Love! — 
ViLL.  'Twas  my  word. 
Alb.  Forbear 

With  such  licentious  tongue  to  name  a  passion 

Thy  souFs  a  stranger  to ! — What! — ^Thou! — Man! — Love! — 

It  never  touched  thee. — Love ! — Why,  it  exists 

In  self-devotion ;  sacrifice  and  toil 

Are  the  clear  air  it  breathes  in ;  it  delights 

Apart — unseen,  unknown — to  meditate 

The  bliss  and  fair  report  of  her  it  worships ; 

It  is  contented  to  pour  forth  itself 

In  beneficial  services,  nor  asks 

Return  but  in  the  frank  acceptance  of  them, 

And  the  delighted  knowledge  of  the  good 

By  its  own  act  achieved. — For  shame ! — Presume  not 
vol.  lxi.  no.  cxxi.  e  To 
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To  call  thy  selfish  woe-creaiinff  lust 

By  the  proud  title  of  that  godlike  virtue.*— p.  94. 

Villeroi  is  wounded^  and  gallantly  prolongs  the  contest  till  he 
is  too  feeble  to  wield  his  sword^  and  faints  fn)ni  loss  of  bhxxl. 
The  state  of  Margaret  is  thus  described — 

Mahg,  More  misery  yet  ? — Is  the  whole  world 
•  At  resty  and  am  I  only  singled  out^ 

To  hear  the  wretchedness  of  all  mankind  ? 
Akne.  Be  calm,  my  sister. — 
Marg.  Oh ! — Belike  you  think 

That  I  shall  weep,  and  swoon,  and  play  the  girl, 

Hearing. his  dark  recital. — But  I've  known 

That  which  hath  killed  the  nerve  and  sense  of  pain 

At  the  heart's  core — ^hath  dried  the  fountains  up 

Whence  moist  tears  flow — ^hath  made  my  eye-balls  burn 

And  taught  me  a  sad  patience. — Speak,  Steinhault,  siKuik :  — 

I  am  most  eager  for  th'  overwhelming  tale 

Which  puts  her  fortitude  to  the  proof,  who  saw 

An  old,  kind,  broken-hearted  father  fall, 

Death-stricken  by  her  shame,  and  yet  survives 

To  hear  of  woes  ensuing. — I  am  calm — 

Calm  as  the  dead: — Proceed  in  your  narration.* — ^pp.  101, 102. 

In  her  agony  she  has  recourse  to  a  dull  lethargic  potion^  and  in 
this  point  we  think  that  our  author  has  injudiciously  followed  out 
old  masters^  by  whom  tragedy  is  too  frequently  represented  with 
the  poison-cup^  as  her  essential  attribute.  Margaret's  death  is- 
inevitable^  and  though  the  broken  heart  may  be  rarely  admissible 
as  a  fatal  disease  with  medical  writers^  it  is  quite  a  legitimate 
cause  of  death  to  the  dramatist.  That  wliich  is  physically  im- 
possible, where  the  appeal  is  to  our  feelings  and  moral  sense, 
may  be  good  poetic  truth.  It  would  have  been  well  to  have 
spared  a  character,  so  pure  and  elevated  by  nature,  from  the  stain 
of  self-destruction,  even  though  in  a  state  of  frenzy. 

The  '  Farewell '  of  Albert  to  Margaret  reminds  us,  rather 
however  in  its  general  impression  than  in  its  language — as  a  re- 
semblance or  a  reminiscence,  not  as  a  copy — of  that  exquisite  and 
more  highly  wrought  scene  of  old  Heywood's  'Woman  killed 
with  Kindness,'  though  in  that  the  Lady  Bar ne well  is  really  guilty. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Lamb's  de- 
lightful, and  most  judicious  selection  from  the  early  English  dra- 
matists, will  thank  us  for  directing  them  to  this  particular  scene, 
and  to  the  work  itself. 

Margaret  of  course  dies,  but  not  before  her  innocence  has  been 
fully  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Villeroi,  who  insists  with  his  last 
breath  on  making  this  late  and  vain  atonement  for  his  crime. 

Thus 
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Thus  closes  this  very  pleasing  specimen,  not  indeed  of  the 
highest  kind  of  drama— it  is  not  tragedy,  which  '  in  her  gorgeous 
pall  comes  sweeprng  by' — but  of  a  simple  and  affecting  household 
story  thrown  with  great  skill  into  a  dramatic  form.  Our  readers 
cannot  but  have  appreciated  the  unaffected  and  unlaboured  purity 
of  the  diction,  both  poetic  and  perspicuous,  sometimes  almost 
familiar,  but  never  vulgar;  in  many  parts  the  happy  flow  of  the 
verse  will  have  dehghted  the  ear.  But  we  cannot  close  without 
remarking  that  which  ought  hardly  to  be,  but  unhappily,  in  the 
present  state  of  nur  imaginative  titeiature,  is  a  distinctive  excel- 
lence, the  pure  and  healthful  moTal  tone  which  prevails  through- 
out the  poem.  There  is  nothing  of  the  cold  and  elaborate  pro- 
priety of  a  writer  wishing  to  create  a  favourable  impression  of  his 
own  character,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  of  inculcating  trite 
and  obvious  truth; — but  the  genuine  and  spontaneous  impulse 
of  a  good  and  a  pure  heart,  speaking  in  every  sentiment,  and 
tempering  every  expression. 

The  author  of  this  graceful  work,  printed,  we  may  observe, 
with  smgular  taste  and  elegance,  is  understood  to  be  the  Rev. 
William  Harness,*  a  clergjman  whose  recent  volume  of  sermons, 
eloquent  without  art  or  afTectation,  and  earnest  without  fanaticism, 
shows  that  he  has  not  neglected  the  more  serious  duties  of  his 
,  profession,  for  an  occasional  holiday  enjoyed  '  in  the  pleasant  fields 
of  poesy.' 


Art.  III. — History  of  the  IVar  in  the  Peniiisula,  Src.     By  Colonel 
William  Napier,  C.B.     {Article  IV.) 

TXT'E  observed,  towards  the  close  of  our  first  article  upon  Co- 
*  '  lonel  Napier's  history,  that  to  point  out  all  its  inaccuracies, 
and  expose  fully  the  unjust  partialities  and  systematic  misrepresen- 
tations by  which  it  is  almost  everywhere  disfigured,  would  require 
a  work  more  voluminous  than  itself.  The  necessity  f.ir  such  a 
work  is,  however,  daily  diminishing ;  and  even  before  the  Colonel 
has  finishetl  his  undertaking  he  will,  we  apprehend,  discover  that 
the  sandy  foundations  on  which  he  has  rested  his  claims  to  lastutg 
repulaUon,  either  as  a  writer  of  good  taste,  or  as  an  accurate  and 
f  judicious  historian,  have  already  given  way.  But  however  well- 
founded  this  opinion  of  otirs  may  be,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  for 

.  ..IE  of  the  beat  of  Lord  Bjron"»  early  leften,  iochided  in  Mr.  Mooie'a  Bio- 
™|iliy,  are  ftddiesstd  to  Mr.  HarneiS,  who  Vfaa  his  lordship's  conlcmporaty  at 
*~  That/arm  wiis  rectaiuty  a  veiy  eiitcaordiiiuy  one. 

K  «  miiuy 
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many  reasons^  not  to  abandon  the  labour  we  have  imposed  upon 
ourselves,  tedious  and  unpleasant  though  it  be,  of  examining  this 
book  in  a  more  detailed  manner  than  usual.  Were  we  to  shrink 
from  the  task  our  motives  for  doing  so  would,  we  are  aware,  be 
very  industriously  misrepresented ;  and  if  we  performed  it  super- 
ficially, or  delayed  it  too  long,  the  advantages  which  may  result  to 
the  public  and  to  posterity  from  a  close  examination  of  assumed 
facts,  and  of  unsound  opinions  founded  upon  them,  whilst  con- 
temporary witnesses  can  still  be  appealed  to,  might  be  lost.  We 
shall,  however,  limit  our  observations,  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can,  to  those  parts  of  Colonel  Napier  s  work  which  are  most  in- 
teresting to  our  own  countrymen — we  mean  the  transactions  in 
which  British  troops  bore  a  part,  or  which  had  an  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  operations  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Colonel  Napier  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  numbers 
and  distribution  of  the  French  force  in  Spain  at  the  period  when 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  undertook  his  first  military  enterprize  in 
that  kingdom : — 

*  Before  I  embark  on  the  full  and  broad  stream  into  which  the 
surges  and  eddies  of  the  complicated  warfare  that  succeeded  Napoleon's 
departure  from  the  Peninsula  settled,  I  must  give  a  general  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  that  the  reader,  comprehending  exactly  what  strength 
each  party  brought  to  the  encounter,  may  judge  more  truly  of  the 
result : — 

^  FRENCH  POWER.  Men.        Honet. 

The  French,  having  received  some  reinforcements 
of  conscripts,  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
including  the  king's  guards,  to  alwut         .         .     275,000 

In  hospital 61,000)      ^g^^ 

Stragglers  and  prisoners  borne  on  the  states    7,000  J  ' 

Total  imder  arms        .         .         .         207,000     36,000 
The  military  governments,  lines  of  correspondence, 

garrisons,  and  detachments,  absorbed         .         .       32,000        3,000 

t       

Present  under  arms  with  the  corps  d'armee        .         175,000      33,000 
'The  actual  strength  and  sitoatian  of  each  cor])s  d'armee  was  as 
follows: — 

Under  the  King,  catering  Madrid.  Inf.  &  Art.  Cavahy. 

First  corps,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus        .         .         .  20,881  4,200 

Fourth  corps.  La  Mancha 17,490  3,200 

Division  of  Dessolles,  ^ladrid            ....  6,864 

King's  French  guards,  Madrid,  about    .         .         .  4,000  1,500 

Total     .         .         .   49,235      8,900 

7n 


n.lOl  2,8^3 

16,042  814 

14,913  1,446 

48,662  5,203 


30,593      2,500 


In  Old  Castile,  under  Marshal  Snull. 
Second  corps,  Zatnora,  Tora,  and  Salamanca 
Fifth  corps,  Valiadolid  .... 

Sixth  corps,  Astorga,  and  its  vicinity 

Total 

Jn  Aragon,  under  General  Sucliet. 
Third  corps,  Zaragoza,  Alcanitz,  &c. 

In  Calalonia,  under  Marshal  Av^ereau. 
Seventh  corps,  Vich,  Gerona,  and  Barcelona 

'  In  addition  to  these  corps  there  were  twelve  hundred  men  hclong- 
ing  to  the  battering  train;  four  thousand  infantry  under  Bonnet,  at  St. 
Andero;  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  cavalry  under  Kellemian,  in 
the  Valiadolid  country. 

'  The  fortresses  and  armed  places  in  possession  of  the  Frencli  army 
were  St.  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Bilboa,  Santona,  St.  Andero,  Burgos, 
Leon,  Astorga,  on  the  northern  line;  Jacca,  Zaragoza,  Guadalaxara, 
Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Zamora,  on  the  central  line;  Figueras,  liosas, 
and  Barcelona,  on  the  southern  line. 

'  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  these  dispositions  and  numbers  to  under- 
stand with  what  a  power  Napoleon  had  fastened  upon  the  Peninsula 
during  hts  six  weeks'  campaign.  Much  had  been  lost  since  his  depar- 
ture, but  hie  army  atill  prcsaed  the  Spaoiarda  down,  and,  like  a  slone 
cast  upon  a  brood  of  snakes,  was  immovable  to  their  writbings.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  situation  of  Spain,  at  this  epoch,  was  au  ameliorated  one 
compared  to  that  which,  four  months  before,  the  vehemence  of  Napo- 
leon's personal  warfare  had  reduced  it  to.  The  elements  of  resistance 
were  again  accumulated  in  masses,  and  the  hope,  or  rather  confidence, 
of  success  was  again  in  ftiU  vigour ;  for  it  was  in  the  character  of  this 
people,  while  grovelling  on  the  earth,  to  suppose  themselves  standing 
firm  ;  and,  when  creeping  in  the  gloom  of  defeat,  to  imagine  they  were 
soaring  in  the  full  blaze  of  victory.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  332-334. 

This  passage  shows  what  an  imnaense  force  Napoleon  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  behind  him  in  the  Peninsula,  though 
!  about  to  be  involved  in  an  Austrian  war.  Yet  Colonel 
Napier  has  told  us,  that  in  Spaiit,  'after  the  first  hurst  of  indig- 
nation, the  cause  of  independence  created  little  enthusiasm.' — 
(Preface,  p.  iv.)  But  the  above  extract  affords  specimens  also  of 
e  defects  which  are  habitual  to  our  author — his  exaggeratiou 
of  the  merits  of  N.ipoleon — his  uncompromising  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards — his  inflated  stjle-^and  his  forced  rhetorical  figures, 
not  always  very  applicable  to  the  subject,  nor  very  ornamental 
'  1  themselves,  nor  even  quite  intelligible.  He  is  very  fond  uf 
taking  his  metaphors  from  rivers,  and  accordingly  we  find  him,  at 
the  besrinning  of  the  above  passage,  preparing  to  embark  on  a 
'  broad  stream,'  into  which  '  the  surges  and  eddies '  of  '  comph- 

cated 
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catecl  warfiare*  had  'settled/  The  truth  is,  however^  that  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula  continued  to  be  a  warfare  of  '  surges  and 
eddies  '  long  after  the  period  here  alluded  to ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  assiuned  the  semblance  of  a  '  broad  ttream^  untd 
the  allied  army  moved  forward  from  the  frontier  of  Portugal  on 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  continued  its  march, 
with  uninterrupted  success^  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  the  metaphor  at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph 
is  much  surpassed  by  the  incongruity  and  absurdity  of  the  simile 
which  occurs  towards  its  close.  What  similitude  or  analogy  is 
there  between  the  inert  pressure  of  a  stone  upon  a  brood  of 
wounded  snakes,  unable  to  do  it  the  slightest  injury,  and  the 
•active  hostility  of  a  French  army,  suffering,  however,  in  spite  of 
its  activity,  strength,  skill,  and  energy,  an  almost  daily  diminution 
of  force  from  the  harassing  warfare  of  the  Spaniards?  Such 
freaks  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination  might  be  held,  perha])s^  to 
'be  of  good  promise  in  a  very  youthful  poet,  but  more  soundness  of 
judgment  is  expected  from  an  historian,  even  in  his  first  attempts, 
especially  if  he  be  of  mature  age. 

Colonel  Napier  gives  the  following  account  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Spanish  armies  at  this  period  : — 

'  In  the  south-eastern  Provinces      ....  20,000  men. 
In  the  north-western  ditto         ....      25,000    „ 
In  Andalusia,  or  covering  it         ....  70,000    „ 

But  he  says — 

'  The  Spanish  troops  were,  however,  for  from  being  serviceable  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers ;  most  of  them  were  new  levies,  and  the 
rest  were  ill-trained.  The  generals  had  lost  nothing  of  their  pre- 
sumption, learnt  nothing  of  war,  and  their  mutual  jealousies  were  as 
strong  as  ever.  Cuesta  still  hating  the  junta,  was  feared  and  hated  by 
that  body  in  return,  and  Venegas  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Caro- 
lina army  as  a  counterpoise  to  him.  Romana,  also,  was  obnoxious  to 
the  junta,  and  in  return,  with  more  reason,  the  junta  was  despised  and 
disliked  by  him.  In  Valencia  and  Murcia  generals  and  juntas  ap- 
peared alike  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare,  satisfied  if  the  war  was 
kept  from  their  own  doors.  In  Catalonia  there  never  was  any  una- 
nimity.'— vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

The  following  is  the  general  description  which  Colonel  Napier 
gives  of  the  Partidas  or  guerillas : — 

'  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  Partidas  first  com- 
menced the  guerilla^  or  petty  warfare,  which  has  been  so  lauded,  as  if 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  discomfiture.  Those  bands  were 
infinitely  numerous,  because  every  robber,  that  feared  a  jail,  or  that 
could  break  from  one ;  every  smuggler,  whose  trade  had  been  inter- 
rupted ;  every  friar,  disliking  the  trammels  of  his  convent ;  and  every 
idler,  that  wished  to  avoid  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  was  to  be  found 
either  as  chief  or  associate  in  the  partidas.    The  French,  although 
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Iiariisfied.  by  the  constant  and  cnie!  murdera  of  isolated  soldiers,  or  ful- 
luwera  of  ihe  army,  and  aometimefl  by  the  loss  of  convoya,  were  never 
thwarted  in  ony  great  object  by  these  bands;  but  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding Bubaistence,  and  attaching  his  followetB  to  his  fortunes,  generally 
obliged  the  giierilla  chief  to  Tob  his  countrymen ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
principal  causea  of  the  sudden  growth  of  this  syatem  was  the  hope  of 
intercepting  the  public  and  private  plate,  which,  under  a  decree  of 
Joseph,  was  bringing  in  from  all  parta  to  be  coined  in  Madrid ;  for  that 
monarch  was  obliged  to  have  recourae  to  forced  loans,  and  the  property 
of  the  proscribed  nobles  and  auppreaaed  convents,  to  maintain  even  the 
appearance  of  a  court.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  345,  6. 

Our  historian  seems  to  think  that  robbery  is  not  robbery,  when 
it  is  carried  on  by  a  powerful  invader ;  and  that  on  such  occa- 
sions the  real  robbers  are  those  only  who  oppose  resistance  to  the 
plunderers  and  oppressors  of  their  country.  This  doctrine  will 
amply  justify  the  execution,  hitherto  deemed  so  unjust,  of  the 
Scottish  hero  Wallace ;  and  according  to  it.  even  Alfred  the  Great 
himself  will  have  been,  at  one  period  of  hia  life,  a  mere  briyand. 
But  our  author's  general  description  of  the  guerilla  system — of 
the  composition  of  these  bauds — and  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  assistance  they  rendered  to  the  cause,  is  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  particular  services  which  he  himself  occasionally  ascribes 
to  them,  and  with  the  admitted,  results  of  their  operations,  that 
Ills  opinionB  and  his  facts  are  continually  warring  against  one 
another.  This  mustalways  be  the  case,  however,  with  an  historian 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  control  his 
own  passions  and  prejudices.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in 
many  passages  which  occur  in  liis  history,  our  author  is  strongly 
worked  upon  by  two  opposite  influences.  He  is  anxious  above 
measure  to  infuse  into  his  readers  his  own  feelings  of  hatred  to, 
and  contempt  for,  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time 
extremely  desirous  to  preserve  for  the  French  armies  the  credit 
of  having  had  very  great  tlifficultics  to  struggle  against.  The 
following  paragraph  affords  an  example  of  this  trimming  method 
of  writing  history  : — 

'  That  the  guerilla  system  couid  never  seriously  affect  the  progress  of 
the  French,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  constant  aim  of  the  principal 
chiefs  was  to  introduce  the  cuat«ms  of  regular  troops ;  and  their  success 
against  the  enemy  was  proportionate  to  their  progress  in  discipline  and 
organization.  Tliere  were  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  these  irregular 
soldiers,  at  one  time,  in  Spain ;  and  so  severely  did  they  press  upon  the 
country  that  it  may  be  aseumed  as  a  truth  that  if  the  English  army  had 
abandoned  the  contest,  one  of  the  surest  means  by  which  the  Frencli 
coidd  have  gained  the  good  will  of  the  nation  would  have  been  the 
extirpating  of  the  jiaTticlas.  NeverthelesB,  a  great  and  imquestionable 
advantage  was  derived  by  the  regular  armies,  aud  especially  by  the 
British,  from  the  existence  of  these  baada;  the  French  corps  could 
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never  communicate  with  each  other,  nor  combine  their  movements, 
except  by  the  slow  method  of  sending  officers  with  strong  escorts ; 
whereas  their  adversaries  could  correspond  by  post,  and  even  by  tele- 
graph— an  advantage  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  thirtv  thousand  men.*— 
vol.  ii.  347,  8. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  passage.  Colonel  Napier  tells  us  that 
'  the  guerilla  system  could  never  seriously  affect  the  prog^ress  of  the 
French/  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  nevertheless,  he  estimates  fifty 
thousand  guerillas  as  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  thirty  thousand 
regular  troops  to  the  allies.  But  let  us  examine  the  argument  by 
which  our  author  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that '  the 
guerilla  system  could  never  seriously  affect  the  progress  of  the 
French.'  His  proof  lies  in  this — that  because  '  the  constant  aim 
of  the  principsd  chiefs  was  to  introduce  the  customs  of  regular 
troops ;  and  their  success  against  the  enemy  was  proportionate  to 
their  progress  in  discipline  and  organization ;'  therefore  the  syttem 
could  not  seriously  affect  the  progress  of  the  French.  But  where 
did  Colonel  Napier  learn  that  discipline  and  organization  are  not 
essentially  necessary  to  every  military  body  whatsoever?  The 
endeavours  of  the  guerilla  chiefs  to  introduce  these  qualities  into 
their  bands,  proves  only  that  they  used  the  same  means  which 
all  other  intelligent  and  zealous  commanders  use,  to  render  the 
body  of  men  under  their  orders  more  efficient.  Whether  that 
body  be  great  or  small ;  whether  it  form  a  part  of  a  large 
army,  carrying  on  what  is  called  regular  war,  or  it  be  required  to 
act  independently  and  in  a  desultory  manner,  organization  and 
discipline  are  equally  necessary ;  and  the  more  perfectly  they  are 
established,  the  greater  will  be  the  success  obtained.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  guerilla  system  and  a  system  of  re^^ular  armies 
consists  in  their  mode  of  making  war,  and  not,  as  Colonel  Napier 
seems  to  think,  in  organization  and  discipline  being  requisite  in  the 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  It  is  not  unprofitable  to  compare, 
occasionally.  Colonel  Napier's  crude  notions  upon  war  in  general, 
agid  his  statements  respecting  the  Spanish  war  in  particular,  with 
the  more  matured  opinions  and  more  authentic  accounts  of  some 
of  the  ablest  French  officers.  Marshal  Suchet,  in  speaking  of  the 
defeat  of  Blake's  army  at  Belchite,  18th  June,  1809,  says : — 

*  But  in  spite  of  the  numerical  force  of  that  army,  and  the  pains  which 
had  been  taken  to  render  it  formidable,  it  was  in  fact  only  auxiliary  in 
the  cause  which  it  came  to  defend ;  and  the  insurrection,  profiting  by 
its  losses,  became  presently  more  dangerous  than  it.  The  remains  of 
that  army  having  either  returned  to  their  homes,  or  having  dispersed 
themselves  throughout  the  country,  served  to  augment  the  bands  of 
partisans  already  formed,  and  which  were  thus  supplied  with  good 

officers  and  trained  soldiers Then  began  really  in  the  north  of 

Spain  that  new  system  of  resistance  which  same  chiefs  afterwards 

turned 
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turned  to  account  loillt  r/real  ability;  and  which  proved  a  much 
efficacious  defence  to  the  country  ihan  could  hare  been  a  regular  loc 
carried  on  by  disciplined  armies' — Memoires  de  Suchet,  vol.  i,  pp.  41, ! 

Having  given  Colonel  Napier's  account  of  the  French,  and  ( 
the  Spanish  force,  we  shall  add  what  be  says  of  the  strength  ( 
the  British  army  which  was  about  to  enter  Spain : — 

'  Tlie  21th  of  June,  the  English  army,  breaking  up  from  the  camp  i 
Abranies,  and,  being  organized  in  the  following  manner,  marched  iul 


Bix  brigailes. 

Three  bhgadei, 

iBt  div.  of  4bcigDileg, 


Ariillery. 
3D  guDH,  comd.  by  Mujor-gen.  Howorth, 

Cavalry. 
3047  sabrea,  camd.  by  Lieul.-gen.  Foyne. 

Infantry, 
6023  bayonvts,      comd.  by  Lieut.-)^,  ShGibiooke. 
3947        do.  do.        Maior-Btu.  Hill. 

3736        do.  do.        Majoi-gen.  MackfnEip, 

2957         6a,  do.         B[i);.-gea.  Campbell. 


Grand  total     -  -    2a,Sa7  men,  and  30  pLerui  of  artillery, 

'  The  8th  (July),thehead-c[uBrterB  were  established  at  Plasencia.  The 
10th,  the  army  arriTed  at  that  place,  and  wtia,  soon  after,  joined  hy  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  and  two  battaliona  of  infantry  from  Lisbon,  At  this  pe- 
riod Cueeta  was  at  Almaraz,  and  Victor,  of  whose  intermediate  movements 
it  is  timetotake  notice,  was  at  Talaverade  la  Reyna.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  356, 1. 

Haring  shown  the  situation  of  the  armies  about  to  be  immedi- 
ately opposed  to  each  other  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Tagus,  Colonel 
Napier  adverts  also  to  the  French  forces  then  in  the  north- 
western provinces  of  Spain,  and  after  stating  that  Beresford  was 
instructed  to  look  carefully  to  the  pass  of  Perales,  be  adds — 

'ButthepasB  ofBftiios  was  Htlil  to  be  guarded,  and  for  this  purpose 
Hu:  Arthur  appUed  to  Cuesta.  The  Spanish  general  was  at  first  unwil- 
ling to  detach  any  men  to  that  quarter,  yet  finally  agreed  that  two 
battalions  from  his  army  and  two  others  from  the  town  of  Bejar,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  pass,  should  unite  to  defend  Batios,  and  that  the  Duke 
del  Parque  should  alao  send  f.  detachment  to  the  pass  of  Perales.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

General  Cuesta  has  been  often  blamed  for  allotting  too  small  a 
force  to  defend  the  pass  of  Bafios.  It  sliould  be  recollected, 
however,  that  an  intrigue  was  then  actually  carrjing  on  at  Seville, 
by  the  junta,  and  the  Britixk  minister,  to  diminish  Cuesta's  com- 
mand, and  it  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Spanish  general, 
whom  wc  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  wholly  uninformed  of  that 
intrigue,  should  have  been  extremely  jealous  of  any  proposition 
made  to  him  to  detach  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops.     Bnt 

the 
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the  r6al  question,  after  all,  is  this— could  ten  Spanish  battalioot, 
if  Cuesta  had  detached  so  many,  have  stopped  Soult  mud  Ney  at 
the  Puerto  de  Bancs?     We  apprehend  they  could  not. 

*  The  1 0th,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  proceeded  to  Cuesta^s  head- 
quarters, uear  the  Col  de  Mirabete,  to  confer  with  him  on  their  future 
operations.' — vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

*  The  discussion  between  the  generals  lasted  two  days :  but,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  supreme  junta,  it  was  finally  ap;reed  that  the  British 
and  Spanish  armies,  under  Sir  Arthur  and  Cuesta,  should  march,  on  the 
18th,  against  Victor,  and  that  Venegas,  advancing,  at  the  same  time, 
through  La  Mancha,  should  leave  Toledo  and  Aranjues  to  his  left,  and 
push  for  Fuente  Duenas  and  Villa  Manrique  on  the  Upper  Tagus.* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  362,  3. 

This  statement  is  worded  so  as  to  amvey  an  impression,  that 
in  the  discussion  which  took  place  between  the  generals,  there 
was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  the  supreme 
junta^  being  consulted  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  finally  ad- 
justed their  differences.  The  fact  is,  howeveir,  that  there  was  no 
such  difference  of  opinion  as  this  passage  woidd  imply ;  and  the 
supreme  junta  being  at  Seville,  its  intervention  to  finish  the  dis- 
cussion was  not  possible.  Indeed,  the  arrangements  agreed  upon 
by  the  generals  were  no  sooner  known  to  the  junta  than  they  were 
thwarted  by  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  sentence  : — 

*  That  body,  after  having  agreed  to  the  plan  upon  which  the  armies 
were  acting,  concluded,  in  the  fulness  of  their  ignorance,  that  the  com- 
bined troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow 
Joseph,  and,  therefo^,  secretly  ordered  Venegas  not  to  fulfil  his  part.* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  3*11. 

Colonel  Napier  allots  also  much  more  time  to  the  discussion 
than  it  actually  occupied,  for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  so  late 
at  Almaraz  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  that  he  saw  the  Spanish 
troops  between  that  place  and  Cuesta's  head-quarters  by  torch- 
light, and  he  set  out  to  return  to  Plasencia  early  on  the  momii^ 
of  the  12th. 

Our  author  tells  us  next,  that — 

*  The  valley  of  the  Tagus,  into  which  the  army  was  about  to  plunge^ 
is  intersected  by  several  rivers,  with  rugged  banks  and  deep  channels  ;' 
but  their  courses  being  very  little  out  of  the  parallel  of  the  Tagus,  the 
Alberche  is  in  a  manner  enclosed  by  the  Tietar. — vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

Colonel  Napier  talks  here  of  the  army  being  about  to  plunge 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  having,  no  doubt,  still  before  him 
his  imaginary  mountains,  spoken  of  in  the  first  volume  as 
forming  the  basin  of  Madrid.*  The  army  had,  however,  been 
marching  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  all  the  way  from  Abrantes, 

*  See  our  fint  article  on  Colonel  Napier's  book. 

keeping 
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keeping  as  near  to  that  river  as  the  nature  of  the  roads  would 
ailmit  of  ils  doiiig^.  He  speaks  also  of  the  valley  into  which  ihe 
army  was  aiout  to  phmge  being  intersected  by  several  rivers, 
with  '  rugged  banks  and  deep  channels ;'  and  of  '  their  courses 
being  very  little  out  of  the  parallel  of  the  Tagus' — meaning,  of 
course,  that  these  rivers  and  tlie  Tagus  run  in  lines  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  And  then  he  talks  of  '  the  Alherche 
being  in  a  manner  enclosed  by  the  Tietar.'  All  this  description 
is,  however,  calculated  much  moro  to  mislead  and  to  perplex  than 
to  instruct  the  reader.  The  banks  of  the  two  principal  rivers,  the 
Tietar  and  the  Alberche,  are  not  rugged,  but  level  and  smooth, 
in  that  part  of  their  course  which  the  British  armyhad  to  duwith. 
The  channels  in  which  they  run  are  not  deep,  nor  were  the  rivers 
themselves  so  at  the  time  alluded  to,  for  both  rivers  were  then 
fordable.  It  is  strange  that  Colonel  Napier  should  be  so  ignorant 
of  these  matters ;  but  it  is  stranger  still,  that  he  should  so  often 
enter  upon  details  with  respect  to  which  he  must  be  conscious 
that  he  is  himself  not  sufficiently  acquainted  to  convey  accurate 
information  to  others. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  one  river 
enclosing  another ;  but  of  the  two  rivers  here  mentioned,  the  Al- 
berche may  be  said  rather  to  enclose  the  Tietar  than  the  Tietar 
the  Alberche ;  for  in  all  Spanish  maps  of  Spain  that  we  have 
seen,  though  not  in  Colonel  Napier's,  the  latter  river  is  made  to 
form  an  elbow,  within  the  bend  of  which  the  Tietar  has  its  source. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  last  quoted,  the  Colonel  pro- 
ceeds thus ; — 

'  Now,  Sh  Robert  Wilson,  having  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  troops,  had  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  latter 
river,  and  gained  possession  of  the  passes  of  Arenas,  which  lead  upon 
Avila,  and  of  the  pass  of  San  Pedro  Bernardo,  which  leads  upon 
Madrid :  in  this  position  he  covered  the  Vera  de  Plaseneia,  and  threat- 
ened Victor's  communications  with  the  capital.  The  French  raarshal 
was  alarmed,  and  a  movement  of  the  whole  army  iu  the  same  direction 
.  would  have  ohliecd  him  to  abandon  the  Lower  Alberche;  because,  two 
marches  effected  beyond  Arenas,  in  the  direction  of  Eacalona  and 
Maqueda,  would  have  placed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  between  the  first 
corps  and  Madrid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liue  of  country  was  too 
rugged  for  rapid  movements  with  a  large  body;  and  it  was  nccesBary 
first  to  secure  a  junction  with  Cuesta,  because  Victor,  having  recovered 
his  third  division  on  the  Ith  of  July,  was  again  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  "With  such  a  force  he  could  not  be  trusted  near  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  British  general  therefore  resolved  to  cross  the  Tietar, 
at  the  Venta  de  Bazagona,  and  march  by  Miiijadas  upon  Oropesa.'^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

Colondl  Napier  is  very  fond  of  assunung  self-importance,   by 
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putting  forward  discussions  which  have^  when  superficially  looked 
at^  an  air  of  great  professional  acumen^  but  which,  when  closely 
examined,  resolve  themselves  generally  into  some  theoreticsd 
project,  wholly  impracticable,  or  extremely  injudicious.  A  spe- 
cimen of  these  sort  of  discussions,  too  long  to  be  extracted,  occurs 
in  vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  5— -where  the  author,  after  announcing  that 
'  there  were  three  lines  of  offensive  operations  open,*  proceeds 
to  examine  separately  and  in  due  form  the  respective  merits  of 
each,  although  the  ineligibility  of  two  of  them,  and  the  motives 
for  adopting  the  third,  might  have  been  made  obvious  with  much 
less  pomp  of  argimient,  and  with  much  more  clearness  and 
brevity  of  expression. 

The  passage  we  have  last  extracted  affords  another  example  of 
a  similar  nature.  Colonel  Napier  observes,  that  '  a  movement  ef 
ihe  whole  army  in  the  same  direction  (viz.  the  direction  taken  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilson)  would  have  obliged  him  (Marshal  Victor)  to 
abandon  the  Lower  Alberche.'  Now,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place^ 
show  that  the  movement  here  suggested,  of  the  whole  army,  by 
the  route  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  was  altogether  impracti- 
cable, on  account  of  natural  obstacles — and  in  the  next  place,  that 
had  it  been  practicable,  it  would  have  been  in  the  greatest  degree 
injudicious.  If  Colonel  Napier,  who  claims  credit  for  being  an 
eye-witness  of  the  war,  and  for  being  also  a  great  strategist,  is 
ignorant  of  these  things,  it  follows  that  he  is  a  very  unsafe  guide 
for  any  one  who  is  seeking  after  either  historical  or  professional 
knowledge ;  and  if  not  ignorant,  he  should  have  at  once  told  his 
readers  that  the  British  army  marched  by  the  Venta  de  Bazagona, 
because  there  was  no  other  road — that  after  passing  the  Tietar  at 
Bazagona,  it  took  the  route  by  Miajadas  and  CentincUo,  in  order 
that  the  great  road  from  Almaraz  to  Talavera  might  be  left  free 
for  the  march  of  the  Spanish  army — and  that  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  did  not  march  upon  Escalona,  because  he  knew  that  it 
would  have  been  a  very  dangerous  movement  to  have  so  widely 
separated ,  the  British  and  Spanish  forces.  But  Colonel  Napier, 
imbappily  both  for  himself  and  for  his  readers,  seems  to  be 
impressed  with  a  belief  that  simplicity,  either  in  the  art  of  war 
or  in  writing,  is  an  indication  of  want  of  genius  ;  although 
pretty  convincing  proofs  of  the  contrary  are  before  him,  whether 
he  consults  the  military  operations  and  the  letters  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  or  reconsiders  the  wars  and  the  commentaries  of 
Caesar,  with  which  he  is  anxious  at  all  times  to  appear  exceedingly 
familiar. 

But  we  have  promised  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  British  force 
could  not  possibly  have  marched  by  the  route  taken  by  the  de- 
tachment under  Sir  Robert  Wilson.     We  shall  do  so  by  making 
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a  few  extracts  from  tlie  daily  reports  transmitted  by  that  officer  to 
the  British  quarter -master-general.  The  first  of  these  reports  is 
dated  on  the  15th  of  July,  from  Jarraiz,  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
march.     Sir  Robert  says  in  it : — 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  acciuaint  you  that  I  arrived  here  this  morning 
with  the  brigade  under  my  command,  [the  Lusitanian  Legion],  which 
was  augmented  lost  night  by  two  Spanish  battalions  of  infantry,  one  of 

Merida,  the  other  Seville The  Spanish  battalions  are  composed 

of  very  fine  men,  and  General  Cucsta  appears,  in  his  selection,  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  greatest  kindness  towards  me.' 

We  have  given  this  extract  chiefly  because  Colonel  Napier  has 
seized  every  opportunity  he  could  find  to  represent  General 
Cuesta  as  having  been  influenced  at  all  times  by  a  deep-rooted 
feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  British.  The  next  report  is  dated 
at  Losar,  on  the  iGth,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

'  I  have  arrived  at  Losar,  after  passing  a  distance  of  fourteen  mites  nf 
very  narrow  and  rough  road,  through  a  defile  formed  by  high  hills  on 
the  right,  and  lofty  (I  believe  almost  impracticable)  mountains  on  the 
left,  but  the  aides  of  the  hills  and  the  whole  defile  are  covered  with 
chestnut,  lune,  and  forest  trees,  and  from  Ruacaa  to  this  place  tlicre  is  a 
continued  vineyard — gardens,  or  cultivated  ground  in  the  interstices.  .  , 
.  .  .  From  the  narrowness  of  the  paths,  the  thick  woods,  and  high 
ground,  all  offensive  operations  in  this  part  of  the  Vera  must  he  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  never  can  he  upon  any  great  scale.' 

The  next  report  is  dated  on  the  17th  July,  from  Villanueva, 
and  says — 

'The  country  was  more  diffindt  than  on  any  of  our  former  marches, 
and  the  roads  narrowed  still  more,  aud  approached  nearer  the  chain  of 
mountaina  which  I  have  before  described  on  my  left.  Several  streams, 
over  which  there  are  small  wooden  bridges,  form  very  formidable 
passes ;  but  although  the  woods  have  been  greater  than  any  in  our  former 

marches,  the  vine  and  garden  cultivation  has  not  been  less I 

find  the  greatest  cordiahty  from  the  people,  and  the  troops  behave  es- 
ceedingly  well.' 

The  next  report  is  dated  at  Candeleda,  on  the  18th  of  July. 

'Tlie  first  part  of  the  road  to-day  was  considerably  better,  but  the 
latter  part  was  impassable  for  artillery.' 

On  the  same  day  Sir  Robert  Wilson  writes  from  Arenas, — 

'As  I  found  the  country  was  more  open  from  Candeleda  to  this  place 
ban  heretofore,  I  advanced  with  the  Portuguese  dragoons  and  arrived 

I  here  this  evening The  town  of  Arenas  is  embayed  in  the  bottom 

*  a  deep  valley.     It  had  five  hundred  houses,  of  which  three  hundred 

re  burnt  by  the  enemy,  but  the  palace  of  the  Infante  Don  Luis,  given 
I  to  Gocloy,  remains  uninjured.  The  people  received  us  with  enthusiasm ; 
I  indeed  our  whole  march  has  been  a  jubilee.' 

The  report  of  the  lyth  is  from  Arenas,  and  that  of  the  20th 

from 
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from  Buenaventura.     The  report  of  the  21st  is  from  Ladrada: 
it  says— 

*  The  people  are  remarkably  well-disposed,  and  without  any  scrapie 
insured  us  rations  for  three  days,  besides  sending  to  our  camp  every- 
thing they  can  dispose  of  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers.' 

The  report  of  the  22nd  is  from  Ladrada^  and  that  of  the  23rd 
from  Escdona.  Our  chief  object  in  giving  these  extracts  fnnn 
Sir  Robert  Wilson's  letters  to  the  quarter-master-gcneral  has 
been  to  show  that  a  '  movement  of  the  whole  army  in  the  same 
direction'  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable:  they  serve, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  to  exhibit  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  in  a  light  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  are 
presented  by  Colonel  Napier. — Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  opinion 
of  the  generalship  of  our  strategical  historian,  when  he  proposes 
that  the  British  commander  should  carry  his  army  two  marches 
beyond  Arenas,  in  the  direction  of  Escalona  and  Maqueda^  in 
order  that  he  might  place  himself  ^between  the  1st  corps  and 
Madrid,'  may  be  learnt  from  Sir  Arthur^s  letters  to  General 
O'Donoju,  dated  at  Miajadas  and  at  Centinello  on  the  18th  and 
19th  July.* 

The  next  paragraph  in  Colonel  Napier's  book  furnishes  an 
example  of  his  carelessness  about  facts,  and  the  consequMt 
injustice  of  the  censures  which  he  frequently  founds  upon  them, 
and  which  have,  in  many  instances,  too  much  the  appearance  of 
being  tainted  by  some  capricious  feeling,  or  personal  dislike,  veiy 
unworthy  of  an  historian  who  is,  professedly  at  least,  in  search 
only  of  truth. 

*  The  16th,  two  companies  of  the  staff  corps ^-f  with  a  working  party 
of 

*  We  may  as  well  fj^ive  two  extracts: — <  Miajadas,  18th  July,  1809: — I  shall 
probably  meet  you  at  Oropesa,  but  if  I  should  not,  I  mention  now,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  we  should  revise  our  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  so 
far  as  goes  to  the  separation  of  the  two  armies.  When  at  Escalona,  ,1  shall  be 
nine  leagues  from  you,  and  the  enemy  will  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  my 
movements,  which  will  have  been  made  along  bis  front.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
we  ought  to  concentrate  our  attack,  and  both  armies  to  cross  the  Albercbe  at  or  ne^ 
the  same  place.  As  long  as  we  are  together,  no  accident  can  happen  to  either ; 
when  separate,  we  are  both  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy's  whole  force, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  object  will  be  gained  by  our  separation.' — 
*  Centinello,  19th  July,  1809 : — I  still  think  that  the  two  armies  ought  to  co-operate 
with  each  other,  as  near  as  possible,  in  order  to  throw  our  whole  concentrated  foite 
upon  the  enemy,  and  insure  a  victory  to  your  new  troops.  When  we  shall  cross  the 
Aiberche  the  engagement  will  have  begun,  the  enemy  will  have  assembled  his  force, 
and  the  distance  of  three  leagues  between  the  Spanish'  and  British  armies  will  be 
too  much,  and  will  expose  both  tu  some  risk.  I  wish  you  to  consider  these  points, 
and  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow  at  Oropesa,  or  at  Montalva,  if  that  place  shall  be ; 
mose  convenient  to  you,  if  you  will  name  the  hour/ 

t  The  Royal  Staff  Corps  was  first  formed  during  the  late  war.  It  consisted  of 
military  artificers  and  labourers,  and  was  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction 
of  the  quarter-mastev-general.  It  reoderod  many  very  important  services  during 
the.  war  in  opening  communications,  constructing  or  repairing  bridges,  and  other 

duties 


of  five  hundred  men,  niHrched  from  Plnsencia  to  Bazagona,  to  throw  a 
bridge  over  the  Tietar,  The  duke  of  Beiluno  had  wasted  many  days  in 
dragging  up  fifteen  pnntoonB  from  the  Tagua,  to  form  hia  bridge  at  that 
place,  and  when  he  retired  upon  Talavera,  he  destroyed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  equipage ;  but  the  English  of&cer  employed  uu  this  oceaHiun 
pulled  down  an  old  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  felled  aome  pine-treea 
in  a  wood  three  miles  distant,  and,  uniting  intcUigence  with  labour,  con- 
trived, without  other  aid  than  a  few  hatchets  and  saws,  in  oue  day,  to 
throw  a  solid  bridge  over  the  Tietar.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  365,  366. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  facts  assumed  by  Colonel  Napier  in  the 
above  passage  will   be  made    apparent   by  tbe   following'  docii- 

Exlracl  from  a  memorandum  addressed  by  the  nuarler-master-general 

to  his  depuli/,  Lieutenant- Colonei  Delancey,  and  dated  at  the  VeiUa 

de  Bazf^na,  lOtk  July,  1809: — 

'  The  attm  corps  will  move  without  loss  of  time  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tietar,  near  the  Venta  de  Bazagona,  to  be  employed  in  jjw/edinj  the 
bridge  which  has  been  begun.  TTie  corps  mayperhaps  be  able  to  march 
to  Malpartida  this  aftenioon,  and  proceed  to  the  banks  of  the  Tietar 
to-morrow  morning.  The  river  is  divided  into  two  branches  at  this 
place,  and  the  one  nest  tbe  left  bank  is  very  narrow.  A  complete  bridge 
could  easily  be  constructed  over  this  narrow  branch  of  the  river  by  an- 
choring the  present  flying  bridge  in  tbe  centre,  and  connecting  it  with 
each  bank  by  trees.  But  perhapa  by  taking  the  flying  bridge  from  the 
smaller  brancii,  and  applying  it  and  ail  the  other  boats  to  the  lai^r  oue, 
a  complete  bridge  might  be  formed  over  it  with  the  assistance  of  trees ; 
and  the  bridge  over  the  smaller  brancli  of  the  river  might  he  formed  by 
trees  alone.  Major  Dundas  will  be  able,  however,  to  judge  best  upon 
the  spot  what  should  be  done,  keeping  in  mind  that  if  the  ford  is  found 
good,  and  the  weather  sliould  appear  likely  to  continue  settled,  it  will 
be  sufficient  that  the  bridge  should  be  made  for  infantry  only,  and  the 
smaller  mules  that  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  tbe  force  of  the  stream,' 

For  some  time  before  the  staff  corps  was  sent  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tietar  Su"  Robert  Wilson  had  been  stationed  there  with  the 
Lusitanian  Legion  ;  and  on  tbe  13th  of  July  a  division  of  infantry 
was  ordered  there  under  Major-General  Mackenzie,  whose  in- 
structions from  the  quarter-master -general  concluded  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

'  The  staff  corps  is  employed  in  the  couatruction  of  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Tietar,  towards  the  completing:  of  which  you  will  be  pleased  to 

I  give  every  aid  in  your  power.' 
We  learn  from  the  above  documents  that  more  materials,  more 
time,  and  more  hands  were  employed  in  tbe  construction  of  the 
■dl 


julii!!  of  a  Bimiloi  nature.     The  ufficaia  uf  llie  wiys  acted  either  re^meDtallj-  iir 
individually,  ai  required  by  the  quartar-maHter-gontrsl,  and  most  of  thtm  were  dis- 
i    tingiiiihed  by  their  BcieutiGe  acquiiementa,  as  well  lu  by  their  leel  aai  practical 
^  adtoiluvMin  the  axecutioDof  ttm  vanoiu  services  allotted  to  them, 
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English  bridge  than  Colonel  Napier  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of.  But  it  is  fair  that  we  should  also  show  how  little  ^n^und 
there  was  for  the  censure  cast  by  our  historian  upon  the  French 
marshal.  If  Colonel  Napier *s  personal  experience  during  the 
peninsular  war  did  not  make  him  aware  of  the  fact,  his  intimacy 
with  ancient  authors  should  surely  have  informed  him,  that  the 
rivers  of  Spain  which  have  their  sources  in  lofty  mountains  are 
liable  to  be  suddenly  flooded  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
even  in  the  most  serene  weather,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
these  mountains.  The  Tietar  is  a  river  of  that  description,  and 
the  season  when  those  fI(X)ds  take  place  is  exactly  that  at  which 
Marshal  Victor  had  occasion  to  construct  his  bridge  over  it.  We 
have  seen  by  the  quartcr-master-general's  letter  what  the  state  of 
the  river  was  at  the  Venta  de  Bazagona  on  the  10th  of  July. 
On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  it  had  fallen  so  much  that  the 
English  bridge,  which  was  a  bridge  almost  wholly  on  tressels,  and 
for  infantry  only^  appeared  to  be  almost  unnecessary  even  for 
their  use.* 

'  The  20th,  the  troops  reached  Oropesa ;  but  as  their  marches  had 
been  long,  and  conducted  through  a  difficult  country,  they  halted  the 
21  St,  on  which  day  Cuesta,  who  had  moved  from  Almaraz  by  Naval 
Moral  and  Arzobispo,  passed  Oropesa,  and  united  his  whole  force  at 
Yelada,  except  a  small  detachment,  which  marched  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  to  threaten  the  French  by  the  bridge  of  Talavera.' — ^vol. 
ii.  p.  366. 

Our  author  again  misleads  his  readers  in  this  passage,  for  the 
marches  of  the  British  from  the  Venta  de  Bazagona  to  Oropesa 
were  not  of  an  unusual  length ;  and  the  country,  in  place  of  being* 
rugged,  is  level.  Its  being  partially  wooded,  which  was  its  only 
ruggedness,  instead  of  being  an  impediment,  was  a  very  g^eat  ad- 
vantage and  convenience  to  an  army  marching  under  a  burning 
sun  through  a  country  almost  uninhabited. 

*  The  22nd,  the  allies  moved  in  two  colmnns,  to  drive  the  French 
posts  from  Talavera,  and  Cuesta,  marching  by  the  high  road,  came  first 
up  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  near  the  village  of  Gamonal;  then 
commenced  a  display  of  ignorance,  timidity,  and  absurdity,  that  has 
seldom  been  equalled  in  war;  the  past  defeats  of  the  Spanish  army  were 
rendered  quite  inexplicable;  the  little  fruit  derived  from  them  by  Marshal 
Victor  quite  inexplicable.  General  Latour  Maubourg,  with  two  thou- 
sand dragoons,  came  boldly  on  to  the  table-land  of  Gamonal,  and  sus- 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  show,  by  a  brief  extract,  what  was  tlie  state  of  the 
Tietar  in  November,  1808,  at  the  same  part  of  the  river.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  dated  Almaraz,  10th  November,  1808,  Lieutenunt-General  Hope  says: — 

<One  difficulty  of  a  serious  nature  presents  itself  in  an  early  stage  of  the  march 
to  Plasencia — I  mean  the  passage  of  the  river  Tietar,  four  leagues  from  this.  The 
ferry  has  been  reconnoitered  this  morning.  It  is  two  hundred  yards  wide,  deep  and 
rapid;  and  is  passed  by  a  single  boat ;  two  more  boats  mighti  howe? er,  be  got* 
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taming  a  cannonade,  not  only  checked  the  head  of  the  Spanieh  leading 
column,  but  actually  obliged  General  Zayaa,  who  commanded  it,  to  dis- 
play his  whole  line,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  infantry  and  three 
thousand  cavalry;  nor  did  the  French  horsemen  give  back  at  all,  until 
the  appearance  of  the  red  uuiforms  on  their  right  informed  them  that  it 
was  time  to  retire.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  Latour  Maubourg,  sup- 
ported by  some  infantry,  retreated  behiud  the  Alhcrcbe,  and  without 
loss,  although  many  batteries,  and  at  least  six  thousand  Spanish  horae, 
were  close  on  his  rear ;  the  latter  could  never  hi;  induced  to  make  even 
a  partial  charge,  however  favourable  the  opportunity,  and  by  two  o'clock 
the  whole  French  army  was  safely  concentrated  on  its  position.' — vol. 
ii.  pp.  361,  36a 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  is  most  self-sufficiency,  ignorance, 
or  injustice,  in  this  passage.  We  shall  point  out  these  defects  as 
briefly  as  we  are  able.  At  tbe  conference  which  took  place  at 
Cuesta's  head-quart£rs  near  Alniaroz,  on  the  llth  of  Jnly,  it  had 
been  anticipated,  in  consequence  of  the  information  then  possessed 
respecting  the  enemy,  and  the  description  given  of  the  country  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  Marshal  Victor's  army  would  be  found  in  a 
position  beyond  the  river  Alberche,  on  the  advance  of  the  alhes 
towards  Talavera.  And  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  in  that  cascj  the 
British  should  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  French  position,  whilst 
the  Spaniards  should  attack  it  in  front.  Accordingly  the  order  of 
march  of  the  British  column,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  was  arranged 
with  reference  to  that  plan.  To  any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
military  movements,  that  order  of  march*  will  at  once  show,  that 

the 

■  'Bead-quartenjOropeBiiiSlBt  July,  1809. 
<  Ordtr  of  Mavesirnl. 
'  The  army  viU  march  tu-morcow  mumtn);,  the  22ad  uF  July,  at  fuur  o'clock — the 
ililiiions  by  theii  left — iu  tbe  fullowing  orctei : — 

Tna  squadrons  of  light  cavalry. 

FivH  cumiuaieB  of  the  60th  regiment  (ciflej. 

Tlie  anilleiy  of  the  Lusitanian  Legion. 

Colonel  Donkin'g  hrigade  of  infuntiy. 

Abrigade  of  six  poundera. 

Mojor-Genetal  Mackenue's  brlgaile  of  infantry, 

B  rigid  iet-Qcneral  Anson'i  brigade  of  cavalry. 

Lieutenant-General  Sherhrooke's  dlviBioo  a!  infantry, 

Mnjor-General  Hill's  dirision  of  infantry. 

The  4th  divigion  of  infantry. 

The  brigades  uf  artillery  to  be  in  [ront  of  the  divisions  of  infantry  to  which  they 
are  respectively  attached. 

The  DBvalry, 

The  reserve  artillery  and  ammunitiun. 

The  baggage  of  the  whole  array  to  be  in  rear  of  the  reserve  artillery. 

Lienlennnt-Qeoeral  Payne  will  ordiir  one  troop  of  cavalry  to  march  in  rear  of  the 
baggage. 

The  mules  vith  the  re^mental  camp-kettles,  the  intienchbg  tools,  and  the  m 
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the  otnect  contemplated  was  not  merely  by  a  direct  attack  *  to 
drive  the  French  potts  from  Talaveraj*  which  was  obviously  held 
in  a  temporary  manner  only  by  a  detached  body  of  Victor^s  force ; 
but  to  turn  these  posts  and  bring  the  British  troops  into  their 
proper  situation,  with  reference  to  the  previously  concerted  attack 
to  be  made  upon  the  real  position  of  the  enemy's  army  beyond 
the  Alberche.  And  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  preparatory 
movement  required  with  a  view  to  this  latter  object  would  have 
the  effect  of  dislodging  the  French  posts  from  Talavera,  without 
there  being  the  smallest  occasion  for  a  direct  attack  upon  them 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  British  column  approached  the 
ground  where  the  Spanish  troops  were  forming,  and  which  Co- 
lonel Napier  calls  ^  the  table-land  of  Gamonal/  although  the 
term  is  wholly  inapplicable.  General  Zayas  informed  the  quarter- 
master-general that  Cucsta  had  not  yet  left  the  village^  where 
the  Spanish  head-quarters  had  been  established  the  night  before^ 
but  Uiat  he  was  himself  prepared  to  attend  to  any  instructions 
which  the  English  general  might  have  for  him.  The  quarter- 
master-general referred  him  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  making 
him  aware,  however,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  intended  line  of 
march  of  the  British  column ;  the  effect  of  which  would  obviously 
be,  to  induce  the  French  advanced  guard  speedily  to  abandon  the 
town  of  Talavera.  The  British  column  continued  its  movement 
accordingly,  having  on  its  left  a  range  of  moderately  elevated  and 
easily  accessible  hills,  and  leaving  the  town  of  Talavera  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  its  right ;  the  plain  which  intervened  between 
the  column  and  the  town  being  covered  with  olive  plantations  and 
vineyards.  A  part  of  the  British  cavalry  was  pushed  forward 
more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  column,  and  inclining  to  the 
right,  when  it  had  passed  the  olive  grounds,  and  approaching  the 
road  from  Talavera  to  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche,  that  move- 
ment caused  the  French  to  hasten  their  retreat  from  Talavera, 
pursued  by  the  Spanish  cavalry,  until  both  the  British  and  Spa- 
niards were  checked  by  the  fire  from  the  French  batteries  erected 

cine  chests,  will  march  immediately  in  rear  of  their  respective  divisions ;  as  will  also 
the  carts  allowed  for  the  assistance  of  men  taken  ill  upon  the  march. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangements  already  made  for  maintainin{(  regularity  io  the 
march  of  the  baggage,  a  captain  will  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole ;  and 
he  is  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  assistant  provost-marshals  of  the  two  rear  divi- 
sions of  infantry.  G.  Murray,  Quartei^Master-G«n.' 

"*  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  mentions  the  circumstance  of  General  Cuesta's  absence 
from  the  field  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in  his  letter  of  the  24th  of  that  month  to  If  r. 
Frere. — Gurwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  498. — As  for  Zayas,  he  was  an  intelligent,  active,  g&llant, 
and  zealous  officer.  Sprung  from  one  of  the  few  Moorish  families  of  eminence 
which  remained  in  Spain  when  the  general  expulsion  of  their  race  from  the  Peninaule 
was  effected,  on  the  overthrow  of  Grenada,  the  General  did  not  seem  to  have  at 
all  Regenerated  £rom  s  lineage  of  so  much  celebrity. 

beyond 
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beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Alberchc.  To  dislotlge  an  enemy's 
advanced  guard  by  a  simple  movement,  which  forms  part  of  a 
general  and  preconcerted  plan,  can  hardly  deserve  to  be  designated 
as  '  a  display  of  ignorancfij  timidity,  and  absurdity,  that  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  war,'  merely  because  an  unnecessary  collision 
was  avoided,  and  a  large  town  was  spared  the  injuries  which  a 
combat  in  its  suburbs  and  streets  must  necessarily  have  occasioned. 

Colonel  Napier  next  tells  us — 

'  It  was  Bt  all  times  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  from  the 
Spaniards  by  gentle  means ;  hence,  ih&  French  were  umaliy  better 
supplied  with  intelligence  than  the  Briiisk,  while  the  native  generals 
never  hneio  anything  about  the  enemy,  until  they  felt  the  weight  of  his 
blows.  Up  to  this  period.  Sir  Arthur's  best  sources  of  information  had 
been  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  French;  and  now,  although  the  latter 
had  been  in  the  same  position,  and  without  any  change  of  numbers 
since  the  7th,  the  inhabitants  of  Tnlavera  could  uot,  or  woidd  not,  give 
any  infontiHtion  of  their  strength  or  situation ;  nor  could  any  reasonable 
calculation  be  farmed  of  either,  until  some  English  officers  crossed  the 
Tagus,  and,  from  the  mountains  on  the  left  bonk  of  that  river,  saw  the 
French  positiun  in  reverse.  The  general  outline  of  an  attack  was,  how- 
ever, agreed  upon  for  the  next  mumi^g ;  but  the  details  were  unsettled, 
and  when  tlie  Ebiglish  commander  came  to  arrange  these  with  Cuesta, 
the  latter  was  gone  to  bed  I  The  British  troops  were  under  arms  at 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  Cuesta's  staff  were,  however,  not  aroused 
from  slumber  until  seven  o'clock,  and  the  old  man  finally  objected  to 
fight  that  day,  alleging,  among  other  absurd  reasons,  that  it  was  Sunday. 
There  was  something  more  than  absurdity  in  these  proceedings.  Victor, 
who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  wealt  points  of  his  own  position,  remained 
tranquil  the  23rd,  being  well  assured  that  no  attack  would  take  place, 
ftir  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Spani»h 
staff,  and  the  secret  discussiaru  between  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and 
Cvcsla,  at  •which  tm/y  oiie  staff-officer  of  each  party  was  present,  became 
knovm  to  the  enewty  in  twenty-four  hours  after ;  indeed,  Cuesta  was 
himself  suspected  of  treachery  by  many,  yet  apparently  without  reason.' 
—vol,  ii.  pp.  36S,  369. 

This  paragraph  is  so  full  of  misrcprescntadons,  that  we  feel 
some  <lifEculty  in  determining  with  which  to  deal  first.  In  order, 
however,  to  spare  ourselves  and  our  readers  a  species  of  criticism 
upon  which  we  could  not  enter  without  paying  a  very  bad  com- 
pliment to  their  understanding  as  well  as  to  their  taste,  we 
shall  at  once  abandim  to  the  lovers  of  mere  gossip  all  the  truly 
childish  attacks  which  our  author  makes  here,  and  in  several  other 
places,  upon  General  Cuesta.*     Colonel  Napier's  assertion  that 

'  the 

•  The  rtory  thai  the  Spanish  vatf  lun  haA  objefteiJ  to  fight  on  Sanday  has  lieen 

alicadyKfutediBiul  has  been  BbanilDiieil  by  C  uluuel  Na^iBT  himself.  Thetruth  is,  that 

one  oCGeaecai  Cuesla'a  greatest  enois,  undei  tba  then  ciicumBtances  of  Spuuth 

p  2  afiain. 
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'the  secret  discussions  between  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Cuesta, 
at  which  only  one  slaff-ofRcer  of  each  party  was  present,  became 
known  to  the  enemy  twenty-four  hours  after,*  is  of  a  more  seriotis 
nature.  The  two  officers  alluded  to,  were  Don  Thomas  0"Donoja, 
who  acted  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Spanish  army,  and  Colonel 
Murray,  the  British  quarter- master -general.  Colonel  Napier** 
main  support  for  the  assertion  which  he  here  makes,  is.  that 
Marshal  Victor  remained  tranquil  in  his  ptsition  beyond  the 
Alberche,  during  the  23rd,  but  withdrew  from  it  before  day-light 
on  the  94th — the  allied  army  having  been  put  in  motion  about 
that  time  to  attack  the  French  position.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
foundation  sufficient  for  a  charge  so  grave  as  that  which  Colonel 
Napier  has  here  hintorically  recorded  against  the  Spanish  staff — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  half-insinuated  and  half-supiiresscd  impu- 
tation against  the  Spanish  general  himself.  The  following  are  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  : — The  position  occupied  by  the  French 
army  on  the  SSrd  of  July,  had  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to 
what  might  be  inferred  from  the  representation  of  the  ground  on 
the  left  of  the  Alberche,  given  in  Colonel  Napier's  explanatory 
sketch  of  the  battle  of  Talavcra.  Victor's  position  was  not  along 
the  course  of  the  Alberche,  but  had  its  right  flank  only  on  that 
river,  near  the  village  of  Cazalegas.  The  centre  and  left  of  the 
position  were  on  an  elevated  table-land  which  stretches  in  a  direct 
line  from  Cazalegas  to  the  Tagus ;  and  in  front  of  that  table- 
land there  is  a  low  and  open  country  which  occupies  the  angle 
between  the  two  rivers.  At  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  the  French  had  a 
strong  advanced  guard;  and  there  were  supports  of  cavalry  be- 
tween the  advanced  guard  and  the  main  position,  which  was  distant 
everywhere  from  two  to  three  miles  from  the  advanced  guard. 
The  course  of  the  Alberche  from  the  bridge  to  Cazalegas  was 
watched  by  detachments  and  patroles ;  and  that  river  was  passable 
in  a  few  places  only,  not  owing  to  the  then  depth  of  the  water, 
or  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  bants,  but  because  its  bed  is  formed 
in  general  of  very  loose  and  impassable  quick-sand.  It  was 
obviously  not  Victor's  interest  to  risk  an  action  against  a  superior 
army  until  he  should  have  effected  a  junction  with  Joseph  and 
Sebastian! ; — but  he  hazarded  nothing  by  continuing  in  the  position 
above  described,  until  either  his  advanced  guard  should  be  forced 
back  from  the  bridge,  or  some  movement  should  be  made  by  the 
allies  for  the  purpose  of  turning  his  right  flank  ;  for  his  left  was 

aSaica,  was,  hin  beiujr  at  all  tlmea  much  loo  prune  to  tetk  Cor  occasions  to  6|;ht 
batlles.  Sit  Arthur  Welleslcysaya  of  liim  in  a  letter  tu  Mr,  Frere.  dated  at  Atiobupo, 
4th  August,  1808:— '.Jj  unaJ,  Grmral  Cutila  tcmaUi  to  ftghl  giHtrai  acliam/— 
Guiwooil,  vol.  iv.  p,  532. 

perfectly 
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perfectly  secured  by  the  Tagua.  No  attempt  baring  been  made, 
however,  ujMn  his  advanced  guard,  nor  any  movement  threatening 
his  right  upon  the  23nd,  the  French  marshal,  whose  position 
overlooked  all  the  country  between  him  and  Talavera,  could  very 
well  venture  to  remain  in  observation  during  the  whole  of  the 
23rd.  On  the  23rd,  however,  a  part  of  the  British  troops  moved 
forward  to  the  Cam  de  Salinas,  a  ruin  situated  in  a  wood  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alberche,  and  upon  a  road  which  leads 
either  up  the  course  of  that  river  along  its  right  hank,  or  to  the 
village  of  Cazalegas,  by  crossing  to  its  left  bank  at  a  ford  near 
where  the  French  right  was  posted.  On  the  same  day,  also.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  corps,  by  the  movements  of  which  our  author 
has  already  told  us  that  the  French  marshal  was  alarmed,  reached 
Escalona,  which  is  on  the  Alberche,  about  three  leagues  higher 
up  than  Cazalegas.  It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  there  were 
quite  sufBcicnt  reasons,  without  supposing  treachery,  why  Marshal 
Victor  should  think  it  expedient  to  quit  his  position  before  day- 
break on  the  24th,  although  he  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  do 
so  in  the  night  between  the  22nd  and  23rd. 

We  shall  nest  show  the  injustice  of  the  reproaches  which 
Colonel  Napier  has  cast  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  beginning  of  the  passage  we  have  last  quoted, 
and  the  entire  groundlessness  of  tbe  statement  that  '  the  French 
were  usually  better  supplied  with  intelhgence  than  the  British^- 
while  the  native  generals  never  knew  anything  about  the  enemy 
until  they  felt  the  weight  of  his  blows.'  It  is  indeed  a  startling 
parados,  that  the  generals  of  an  invading  army,  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  whose  whole  population  was  animated  against 
them  by  the  strongest  feelings  of  hatred,  were  the  only  com- 
manders who  could  obtain  good  intelligence  of  what  was  passing 
around  them.  Happily,  however.  Colonel  Napier  has  himself 
furnished  such  abundant  refutations  of  this  paradox,  that  we  shall 
find  it  almost  unnecessary  to  draw  upon  any  other  sources  of 
information  to  show  its  fallacy  and  absurdity. 

Speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Wils(m's  detachment.  Colonel  Napier 
says  (vol.  ii.  p.  406)  that  'Victor  displayed  an  unaccountable 
dread  of  this  small  body,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  precursor 
of  the  allied  army.'  It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  on  this 
occasion,  at  least,  the  French  marshal  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  accurate  intelligence  either  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  Wilson's  detachment  had  been  marching,  or  of 
the  amount  and  composition  of  its  force,  or  of  the  real  line  of 
inarch  of  the  miun  body  of  the  allied  army.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  we  have  seen  that  sufGcient  information  was  possessed  at 
Cuesta'a  bead-quarters  on  the    1  Itb  July  to   enable  the  allied 

generals 
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generals  to  foresee  in  what  position  the  enemy  would  be  found 
near  Talavera;  and  to  determine  how  that  position  shoold  be 
attacked.  And  we  learn  also,  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  General  O'Donoju,  that  Spanish  officers  coold  be 
sent,  and  were  actually  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  thst 
their  report  was  communicated  to  the  British  general.* 

But  Colonel  Napier  furnishes  us  with  still  further  evidence  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  French  leaders  at  this  time,  when  he  tells  us 
(vol.  ii.  p.  412),  'Victor  and  the  king,  frightened  by  Wili(m*s 

Srtizan  corps  of  four  thousand  men,  were  preparing  to  unite  at 
ostoles,  while  Cuesta,  equally  alarmed  at  Victor,  was  retiring 
from  Talavera.'  Yet  this  refers  to  the  3rd  of  August,  no  lest 
than  twelve  days  after  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  arrival  at  Escalona,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  French.  And  mark,  also,  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  which  are  presented  by  Colonel 
Napier  as  indicating  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance.  Victor  and 
4he  king  were  alarmed,  without  cause,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  uninformed  of  the  small  number  and  of  the  ineffidenejr  of 
Wilson's  detachment;  whereas,  Cuesta  was  alarmed  with  good 
reason,  because  he  knew  vtdth  certainty  that  he  was  menaced  by  a 
hostile  army  in  front,  which  was  much  an  overmatch  for  his  own^ 
and  he  had  also  authentic  information  that  another  hostile  anny^ 
greatly  superior  to  the  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley^  was 
approaching  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Our  author  says,  as  we  have  seen,  at  ]>age  368,  that  *  the  native 
generals  never  knew  anything  about  the  enemy ;'  but  at  page  413 
we  read  of  Cuesta  sending  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  intelUgenoe 
respecting  the  strength  of  the  army  against  which  the  latter  was 
marching,  'obtained  from  intercepted  dispatches  addressed  to 
Soult'  And  at  the  very  same  time,  also,  the  British  being  then 
no  more  than  seventeen  thousand,  and  although  some  intelligence 
xnight  possibly  have  been  obtained  from  the  prisoners  made  in 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  we  learn  that '  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
supposed  by  Joseph  to  be  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thoutand 
British.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  412.) 

These  palpable  contradictions  given  by  our  author  to  his  own 
statement,  that  the  French  had  the  best  intelligence,  have  re- 
ference to  the  period  under  our  immediate  consideration.  But 
as  his  statement  is  general,  and  is  applied  to  the  whole  war,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  producing,  from  other  parts  of  his  own 
work,  some  still  stronger  refutations  of  it.     Colonel  Napier  ob- 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  General  O'Donoju,  dated 
Plasencia,  13th  July,  1809 :— <  We  arrived  here  last  night,  and  Colonel  O'Lalor  hu 
this  day  communicated  to  me  your  letter  of  the  12th,  with  the  information  ficom 
your  officers  sent  on  a  reconnaissance  towards  the  Alberche,  for  whidi  I  am  much 
obliged  to  youi'— -Gurwood,  vol.  It.  p.  475. 

^  serves 
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serves  (vol.  iii.  p.  86),  '  OcBoile's  division  had  retumpcl  from  Old 
Castile  on  the  10th,'  [Nov.  1609,]  'and  the  uncertainly  with 
respect  tn  the  British  movements  obliged  the  enemj  to  keep 
all  his  troops  in  hand.'  Again,  (vol.  iii.  p.  149,)  'he'  [Suchet] 
•  was  still  uncertain  of  Augereau's  movements,  and,  like  every 
other  general,  French  or  English,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  authentic  information.'  In  vol.  iv.  p.  221,  speaking  of 
the  persons  who  supplied  intelligence  to  the  Brilish  general. 
Colonel  Napier  says,  'The  greater  number,  and  the  cleverest 
also,  were  Spanish  gentlemen,  alcaldes  (magistrates),  or  poor 
men,  who  disdaining  rewards  and  disregarding  danger,  acted 
from  a  pure  spirit  of  pairiotism,  and  are  to  be  lauded  alike  for 
their  buldness,  their  talent,  and  their  virtue.'  Again,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  surprise  of  the  French  under  Girard  by  General 
Hill,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October,  1811,  at  Arroyo 
■Molino,  Colonel  Napier  says,  (vol.  iv.  p.  335,)  '  and  here  was 
made  manifest  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  friendship  of  a 

?eople  so  strongly  influenced  by  the  iristincti  of  revenge  as  the 
'eninsulars  ;  for  during  the  night  of  the  27th  every  Spaniard  in 
Arroyo,  as  well  as  in  Alcuesca,  knew  that  the  allies  were  at  hand, 
and  not  one  was  found  so  base  or  so  indiscreet  as  to  betray  the 
fact.'  Colonel  Napier  is  so  exceedingly  alarmed,  however,  lest 
this  striking  example  of  the  honour  and  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards 
should  make  some  impression  in  their  favour,  that  he  endeavours 
to  be  beforehand  with  the  natural  feelings  of  his  reader,  by 
attributing  their  conduct,  even  before  he  announces  the  fact,  to 
the  influence  of  strong  '  instincts  of  revenge.'  What  a  faithful 
and  just  historian,  what  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  moralist, 
who  teaches  his  readers  to  disbelieve  altogether  in  the  existence 
of  patriotic  sentiments  in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  gives  to  actions  which  have  the  appearance  of 
Bucli  an  origin  a  vicious  parentage  !  But  let  us  grant  to  Colonel 
Napier  that  'instincts  of  revenge'  form  part  of  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  '  Peninsulars '  above  all  other  people,  will  that  render 
less  paradoxical  his  assertion  that  the  French,  who  were  the  only 
objects  of  these  instincts,  were  better  supplied  with  intelligence 
during  the  war  than  any  other  of  the  belligerents  ? 

In  vol.  iv.  p.  390,  when  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Cuidad 
Rodrigo  by  Lord  Wellington,  in  January,  1812,  he  says,  'But 
though  the  bridge'  [over  the  Agueda]  'was  cast  on  the  1st, 
and  the  siege  commenced  on  the  Sth,  on  the  liith  nothing  was 
known  at  Salamanca.  On  the  llth  Marmunt  arrived  at  Valla- 
dolid ;  on  the  15th  he  for  the  first  time  heard  of  the  siege.'  In 
vol.  V.  p.  1 10,  Colonel  Napier  has  also  the  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, 
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lington^  in  which^  aUuding  to  his  intended  operations  in  Spain^  he 
says, 

^My  friends  in  Castile,  and  I  believe  no  officer  ever  had  beiier^ 
assure  me  that  we  shall  not  want  provisions  even  before  the  harvest  will 
be  reaped ;  that  there  exist  concealed  granaries  which  shall  be  opened 
to  us ;  and  that  if  we  can  pay  for  a  part,  credit  will  be  given  to  us  for 
the  remainder ; — and  they  have  long  given  me  hopes  that  we  should  be 
able  to  borrow  money  in  Castile  upon  British  securities.' 

Again,  in  vol.  v.  p.  113,  we  read, 

'  Moreover,  the  French  correspondence,  continually  intercepted  by 
the  Partidas,  was  brought  to  Wellington,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
by  our  side,  and  lost  by  the  other,  caused  the  timely  reinforcing  of  Hill  in 
£stremadura,  and  the  keeping  of  Palemboni's  Italian  division  from 
Madrid  for  three  weeks ;  an  event  which,  in  the  sequel,  proved  of  vital 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  the  army  of  the  centre  moving 
until  after  the  crisis  of  the  campaign  had  passed.* 

Colonel  Napier's  insinuations  that  other  than  'gentle  fnean»* 
were  requisite  to  obtain  accurate  information  from  the  Spaniardi, 
and  that  snch  means  were  successfully  employed  by  the  French^ 
is  another  of  his  equally  unfounded  and  ungenerous  misrepre- 
sentations. It  is  not  only  strongly  contradicted  by  very  many 
traits  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  during  the  late  war,  but  it 
is  directly  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula  throughout  the  whole  range  of  their  history.  If  they 
had  been  such  as  Colonel  Napier  represents  them  to  have 
been,  their  subjection  to  the  immense  power  of  their  adver- 
sary could  not  have  been  averted  even  by  all  the  efforts  of 
Britain. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  military  transactions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Talavera,  from  which  we  have  been  drawn  aside  that 
we  might  show  in  bow  many  contradictions  our  historian  has  in- 
volved himself  by  his  endeavours  to  mould  facts  from  time  to  time 
into  whatever  forms  his  own  prejudices  make  him  desirous  that 
they  should  assume.  We  shall  find  the  same  spirit  pervading  his 
narrative  of  the  military  operations  to  which  we  have  now  to 
advert.  Speaking  of  Cuesta^s  advance  from  Talavera  on  the  24th 
of  July,  he  says, — 

^  In  the  fulness  of  his  arrogant  vanity,  Cuesta  crossed  the  Alberche 
on  the  24th,  and  being  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  route  of  the  French, 
pursued  them,  by  the  road  of  Toledo,  as  far  as  Cebolla,  and,  by  the 
road  of  Madrid,  as  far  as  El  Bravo.  On  the  25th,  still  inflated  with 
pride,  he  caused  the  troops  at  Cebolla  to  move  on  to  Torrijos,  and 
marched  himself  to  St.  OUalla,  as  if  chasing  a  deer, — but  the  26th  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  hunting  a  tiger.  Meanwhile  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  foreseeing  the  consequence  of  this  imprudence,  had  sent  General 
i^herbrooke,  with  two  divisions  of  British  infantry  and  all  the  cavalry, 
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across  the  Alberche,  to  Cazalegas,  where,  being  centrically  situated  with 
respect  to  Talavera,  St.  Ollalla,  and  Escalona,  he  couli)  support  the 
Spaniards,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hold  communicatioa  with  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  had  been  at  the  latter  town  since  the  23rd,' — vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

To  any  one  having  no  better  sources  of  information  than  Colonel 
Napier's  work  affords,  this  passage  must  necessarily  convey  the 
impression  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley's  sending  a  body  of  British 
troops  across  the  Alberche  to  Cazalegas  on  the  24tli  was  consequent 
upon  the  imprudent  forward  movement  of  the  Spanish  general. 
It  was,  however,  no  such  thing — for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
already  written  to  General  Cuesta  on  the  9,3rd  of  July  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  vout  excellency  that  two  divisions  of 
British  infantry,  and  one  brigade  of  British  cavalry,  wilt  cross  the 
Alberche  to-morrow  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  will  proceed  to  the 
attack  of  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position  on  the  heights  near  Cazalegas.' 

And  although  it  was  ascertained,  before  any  of  the  British 
troops  crossed  the  ford  of  the  Alberche,  that  the  enemy  bad  re- 
treated. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  nevertheless  continued  his  forward 
movement,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  as  far  as  Cazalegas,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  Cuesta's  march.  The  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  Quartermaster -General  \a  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  will  show  what  troops  were  plticed  at  Cazalegas  and  its 
neighbourhood  on  the  24lh  ;  and  will  point  out,  also,  that  one 
very  important  motive  for  that  arrangement  was  to  facilitate  the 
drawing  provisions  for  the  British  army  from  the  country  in  which 
Wilson's  detachment  was  acting : — 

'  Talayera,  23th  July,  1809, 

'  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  from  Cazalegas,  on 
the  subject  of  sending  supplies  to  the  anny  from  the  country  about 
Escalona,  and  that  through  which  you  have  already  passed.  The  left 
of  the  army  may  undoubtedly  be  fumiBhed  from  that  side.  You  should 
be  aware,  however,  of  the  distribution  of  the  whole  to  enable  you  to 
direct  the  aupplies  accordingly.     It  ia  as  follows  :— 

'Major-GeneralMackenzie'sdivision,atthe  ford  of  Cardial,  one  league 
above  Cazalegas. 

'  The  German  Legion  and  Ansoa'a  brigade  of  cavalry,  at  Cazalegas. 

'  The  remainder  of  the  army,  near  Talavera, 

'  You  should  establish  a  communication  with  General  Mackenzie, 
who  was  instructed  yesterday  to  endeavour  to  put  himself  in  connexion 
with  you.  '  G.  Murkat,  Quartermaster-General,' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  above  British  troops  were  not 
sent  forward,  'meanwhile'  that  Cuesta,  ' asif  chasing  a  deer,'  was 
'  hunimg  a  tiger,'  but  before  it  was  known  that  he  would  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Colonel  Napier's  information  is  equally  erroneous  with  respect 
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to  '  all  {he  cavalry '  being  sent  across  the  Alberche  at  the  tame 
time  with  the  troops  under  Sberbrooke^  and  as  a  consequence, 
also^  of  Cuesta^s  imprudence.  The  cax'alry  were  not  sent  rarwaid 
till  the  morning  of  the  27th,*  and  the  object  of  sending  them  was 
to  give  greater  security  to  General  Sherbrooke*s  retreat^  in  the 
event  of  the  enemy  advancing ;  f  for  General  Cuesta  had  al- 
ready retired  to  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche^  near  Talavera,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  rear-guard 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  at  Alcabon,  Colonel 
Napier  says, — 

'  Albuquerque,  alone,  showed  any  front ;  hut  his  efforts  were  una- 
vailing, and  the  disorder  continued  to  increase  until  General  Sherbrooke, 
marclung  out  of  Cazale^,  placed  his  division  between  the  scared  troops 
and  the  enemy.'— vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

We  have  already  seen,  however,  both  by  the  order  to  the  ca- 
valry dated  on  the  26th,  and  by  Sir  Arthur  WcUesley's  letter  to 
General  Sherbrooke,  dated  at  Kalf-past  nine  o  clock  on  the  mom* 

*  <  Head-quartm,  Talavera,  26th  July,  1800. 
*  Order  for  the  Cavatrti, 

*  Lieut.-General  Pajme  will  proceed  with  the  cavalry,  before  day-break  to^moRow 
^orninf^,  to  the  ford  of  the  riTer  Alberche,  where  the  fruopi  under  Lieut.*Qeiien] 
Sherbrooke  croased  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  Thii  ford  if  oppoiite  tha  fiioC  of 
the  slope  on  which  the  right  of  the  enemy  wai  placed  when  he  occupied  the  poaition 
of  Cazalegas.  Lieut.-General  Payne  wiU  report  hia  arrival  at  the  above  point  to 
General  Sherbrooke,  at  Caxalefi^i,  and  he  will  crosa  the  river  with  the  caYalry, 
should  General  Sherbrooke  require  his  assbtance. 

<  If  General  Sherbrooke  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  call  for  the  support  of  the 
cavalry,  Lieut.-General  Payne  will  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alberche,  at  the 
ford  already  mentioned,  and  will  send  to  head-quarters  for  further  orders. 

*  It  is  not  intended  that  either  the  troops  already  at  Casalegas,  or  tbo  cawaliy 
under  General  Payne  (if  the  latter  pass  the  river),  should  return  by  the  ford  to 
which  Lieut.-Gkneral  Payne  has  been  directed  to  proceed  to-morrow  momine.  And 
in  the  event  of  falling  back  before  the  enemy,  the  whole  are  to  re^ross  the  Albereho 
at  a  ford  which  there  it  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  and  at  that  near  the  hridgo. 

G.  Murray,  Quartermaster-GcneraU* 

f  The  following  were  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  instructions  to  General  Sherbrooke  :— 

*  Taiavera,  27 Ih  My,  1809,  half-patt  9,  A.M. 

'  My  dear  Sherbrooke, — As  soon  as  you  shall  receive  this  you  may  withdraw 
across  the  river ;  leave  Mackensie's  division,  and  the  cavalry  (Anson^s  brigrade),  at 
their  old  poHitions  in  the  wood,  and  come  yourself,  with  the  uermans,  to  the  town. 
If  you  have  no  enemy  near  you  it  does  not  much  signify  where  you  cross  the  rhrer ; 
if  you  have  an  enemy  near  you  I  recommend  you  to  cross  it  at  a  ford  nearer  the 
bridge,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  heights  than  the  ford  is  at  which  yon 
first  crossed.  '  Believe  me,  &c. 

^  Arthur  WiLLaaLnY. 

'  P.S.— I  have  desired  Murray  to  look  this  morning  for  such  a  ford  as  I  haYe 
above  described,  and  to  have  it  shown  you.' 

Colonel  Murray  had,  however,  gone  out  in  the  night  with  the  cavalry  under 
General  Payne,  and  having  left  them  in  a  situation  where  they  would  be  at  hand  if 
required,  he  joined  General  Sherbrooke  at  Cazalegas,  towards  which  place  he  ibnnd 
that  j^he  whole  of  the  ttvMStk  army  w m  alteady  fatt  approaching  in  Ihll  mardi< 
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ing  of  ike  27tk,  that  it  was  not  known  at  the  British  head- 
quarteTB  whether  General  SherbTooke  had  an  enemy  near  him  or 
not,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  troops  at  Cazalegas 
hod  been  obliged  to  interpose  themselves  between  Cuesta's 
'  scared  iroops'  and  the  French,  the  evening  before. 

In  our  author's  description  of  the  field  of  battle  of  Talavera  and 
adjoining  country,  as  also  in  liis  account  of  the  battle  itself,  and  in 
the  plan  annexed  to  it,  there  are  several  impoi'tant  mistakes;  some 
of  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  point  out.  Colonel  Napier 
says : — 

'  Between  the  Alberche  nud  the  to^vn  of  Talavera,  the  eaimtry  was 
flat,  and  covered  with  olives  and  cork-trees ;  but  nearly  parallel  to  tlie 
Tngus,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three  miles,  a  chain  of  round 
steep  hills  bounded  the  woody  plain.  Beyond  these  hills,  aud  separated 
from  them  by  a  deep  and  rugged  valley,  soraelhiug  less  than  half  a  mile 
wide,  was  the  mountain-ridije  which  divides  the  bed  of  the  Alherche  from 
that  of  the  Tietar.'— vol.  iL  pp.  282,  283. 

Accordingly,  in  the  author's  plan,  the  country  between  the 
Alberche  and  Talavera  is  represented  as  covered  with  trees — but 
it  is  not  so  in  reahty.  The  cork  wood,  in  which  the  Casa  de 
Salinas  is  situated,  extends  but  a  very  little  way  on  the  Talavera 
side  of  that  building ;  and  between  the  wood  and  the  beginning  of 
the  olive  plantations  there  is  an  open  plain  upwards  of  a  miie  in 
breadth;*  besides  which,  there  are  several  large  spaces  of  open 
ground  amongst  the  olive  plantations  themselves.  The  '  round  steep 
hills'  are  a  chain  of  bare  heights  of  different  elevations,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  smooth  surface.  That  on  which  the  British  left  stood 
is,  however,  the  most  commanding  within  the  limits  of  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is  steep  on  the  side  which  looked  towards 
the  French.  The  '  rugged  valleif '  between  these  hills  and  the 
'  mountain  ridge'  presents  no  impediment  to  the  movements  of 
troops,  with  the  exception  of  a  dry  water-course,  which  will  be 
hereafter  more  particularly  described.     Colonel  Napier  tells  us  : — 

'  Two  good  routes,  suitable  to  artillery,  led  from  the  Alherche  to  the 
position.  The  one,  being  the  royal  road  to  Talavera,  was  taken  hy  the 
fourth  corps  and  the  reserve;  the  other,  passing  through  b.  place  called 
the  Casa  de  SaltJias,  led  directly  upan  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  estreme 
left,  and  was  taken  hy  the  first  corps :  but  to  reach  this  Casa,  which  was 
■ituatcd  near  the  plain  in  front  of  the  British  left  wing,  it  was  necessary 
to  ford  the  Alberclie,  and  to  march  for  a  mile  or  two  through  the  woods.' 
— vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

*  Sir  Arthur  M'Bllesley,  In  ipeflking,  in  his  JUpulch  of  U.b  'J91h  of  July,  of  Ihc 
attack  m^icli!  uputt  Geiierul  MatkeDiie'B  ilivisioii  at  tlie  buiUiii)r  in  tlio  iruud,  un  Iho 
right  bank  of  the  Aiberche,  montions  (hit  Qenrral  AnBim'i  htigade  uf  tavalrj  was 
itilA  Ihai  iiviiim,  and  that  it  Hoa '  mppotted  by  Qeneral  Payue  Willi  the  olht-i-  ibiir 
tepmerOM  «t  ca.ttir/ in  lAe  plaiH  telweai  Tafata'amid  tile  ytoad.' — Gurwood,  vol.  iv. 
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Now,  In  place  of  there  being  only  two  routes  suitable  to  artfl- 
lery>  from  the  banks  of  the  Albercbe  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  allies,  the  whole  country  might  be  traversed  by  artillery,  or  by 
troops  of  any  description,  in  every  direction,  excepting  only  where 
the  olive  plantations  occurred ;  and  even  these,  unless  occupied 
by  an  opposing  enemy,  could  form  but  a  slight  obstacle,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  olive  trees  being  planted  in  reg:ular  rows,  and 
with  such  intervals  as  to  admit,  in  general,  of  artillery  pasnng 
between  them.  The  fences  also  were  slight,  and  several  hnwd 
roads  passed  through  these  plantations.'*'  As  for  the  wood  through 
which  the  right  of  the  French  had  to  pass,  after  fording  the  Al- 
berche,  it  was  so  open  as  to  present  very  little  impediment  to  the 
advance  of  the  columns,  and  it  could,  besides,  be  easily  turned  by 
the  bridge,  and  by  the  lower  fords  of  the  Albercbe.  Colonel 
Napier  has  a  natural  proncness,  however,  to  indulge  his  imagina- 
tion in  all  his  descriptions,  and  he  has  here  employed  it  in 
magnifying  very  much  the  obstacles  which  the  French  had  to 
surmount.  We  come  now  to  our  author  s  account  of  the  potitiaa 
itself: — 

*  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  taking  the  town  of  Talavera,  which  was  buflt 
close  to  the  river,  as  his  fixed  point,  placed  the  right  of  the  Spaniards 
there,  drawing  their  army  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  left  resting  upon  a 
mound,  where  a  large  field-redoubt  was  constructed,  and  behind  which 
a  brigade  of  British  light  cayalry  was  posted ;  all  this  front  was  covered 
by  a  convent,  by  ditches,  mud  walls,  breast- works,  and  felled  trees.  The 
cavalry  was  posted  behind  the  infantry ;  and  the  rear  was  supported  by 
a  large  house  in  the  wood,  well  placed,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  covct  a  re- 
treat on  to  the  main  roads  leading  from  Talavera  to  Arzobispo  and  Oro- 
pesa.  In  this  position  they  coidd  not  be  attacked  seriously,  nor  their 
disposition  be  even  seen,  and  thus,  one-half  of  the  line  necessary  to  be 
occupied  by  the  allies  was  rendered  nearly  impregnable,  and  yet  held  by 
the  worst  troops.' — vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

If  this  part  of  the  position  was  impregnable,  it  was  quite  right, 
certainly,  that  it  should  be  allotted  to  the  worst  troops.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  it  naturally  fell  to  be  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
as  they  had  all  along  formed  the  right  of  the  army.  The  unsur- 
mountable  defences  described  by  Colonel  Napier  are,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  the  works  of  his  own  fancy.  The  only  feature 
of  real  strength  in  the  whole  Spanish  position  was  the  convent  of 

*  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  says,  in  a  '  memorandum  upon  the  battle  of  Talavera:'— 
*  The  ground  in  front  of  the  Spanish  troops  would  not  have  been  unfavourable  to 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  while  they  were  engaged  with  us  (the  British), 
as  there  were  broad  roads  leading  from  Talavera  and  different  poinit  of  their  potiticmp 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  front,  as  well  as  diagonally  to  the  left.' — Gurwoodi  vol,  iv. 
p.  510.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  French,  in  their  attack  upon  Genenil 
Alexander  Campbell's  divisioni  marched  through  one  of  those  olive  plantations^ 
bringing  their  artillery  with  them, 
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Nuesira  Senora  del  Prado,  which  stands  a  short  quarter  of  a  miie 
in  front  of  the  gate  of  Talavera,  between  the  great  road  and  the 
river  Tagus.  The  other  imprerfnable  defences  consisted  merely 
of  the  lences  raised  by  the  people  of  the  country  to  protect  the 
vineyards  or  olive  plantations,  and,  owing  to  the  light  and  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  they  were  very  slight,  and  by  no  meajis  difficult 
to  be  surmounted,  althoug-hafibrding  in  some  places  a  cover  against 
musketry.  As  for  the  *  large  field-redoubt,'  it  is  so  magnified  in 
its  dimensions,  and  so  elevated  by  Colonel  Napier,  both  in  his 
description  and  in  liis  plan,  that  it  has  been  rendered  quite  unre- 
cognisable. The  truth  is,  that  it  was  a  very  small  field-work, 
and  was  not  finished  when  the  battle  took  place,  its  situation 
was  at  the  point  of  a  somewhat  elevated  piece  of  land,  connected 
with  the  position  which  it  was  foreseen  the  enemy  would  take 
up,  and  connmanding  a  little  the  adjacent  part  of  the  allied  line. 
It  had  been  deemed  expedient,  therefore,  to  construct  a  work  at 
this  point ;  but  the  supposed  mound  consisted  in  nothing  more  than 
a  slight  elevation  of  the  ground  caused  by  excavating  the  foun- 
dation of  a  little  shed,  or  cottage,  which  stood  there,  and  which 
was  included  within  the  projected  work. 

So  far,  therefore,  was  the  Spanish  part  of  the  position  from 
being  '  nearly  impregnable,'  that,  adverting  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  troops  who  occupied  it,  it  was  probably  the  weakest  part  of 
the  athed  line; — and  as  for  '  the  large  house  in  the  wood,'  both 
these  are  gratuitous  additions  of  our  author,  for  no  such  objects 
existed  in  the  situation  which  he  has  assigned  to  them.* 

We  have  yet  another  part  of  Colonel  Napier's  description  of 
the  field  of  battle  to  remark  upon: — 

'  The  whole  line  thus  displayed  was  two  miles  in  length,  the  left 
resting  on  the  valley  between  tlie  round  hills  and  the  mountain,  and  the 
front  covered  by  a  water-course,  which  commencing  about  the  centre  of 
a  line,  opened  deeply  as  it  paeaed  the  left,  and  became  a  wide  chasm  in 
the  valley.' — vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

This  passage  has  the  double  defect  of  inaccuracy  and  obscurity. 
It  is  inaccurate,  because  it  apealis  of  a  '  fhasm,'  where  no  such 
feature  exists.  And  the  description  given  of  the  water-course  is  so 
confused  as  to  leave  the  reader  wholly  at  aloss  to  conjecture  where 
it  began  and  where  it  ended.  This  water-course  has  its  origin  in 
the  '  rugged  hills'  beyond  the  valley  which  was  on  the  left  of  the 

■  Sir  Arthur  WellesW  makes  nowhere  any  mention  of  the  fanoidable  defencra 
which,  »ccurding  to  Colonel  Nnpiet,  rendertid  oae-half  of  thu  line  occupied  by  the 
allies  'nearlg  impregnable.^  If  ihey  had  enisted,  is  deBcrilied  hy  our  aulhut,  they 
must  have  been  very  seiioiiB  obatacles  to  a  forward  muycmBiit  by  Ihe  Spaniariis  ;  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen  by  Sir  Aithiir  Wellesley'a  mumorandiim  already  quoted, 
there  existed,  however,  in  his  opiDion,  no  impediment  whatever,  except  from  the 
untrained  coikditlDa  of  the  Spauinh  aimy, 
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Bribsb,  and  the  right  of  the  French.  The  rain  which  falls  upon 
these  'rug^;ed  bills' in  the  wet  season  forms  several  little  rills, 
which  join  in  the  valley,  and  then  cutting'  through  the  ridge,  called 
by  Colonel  Napier  the  '  round  hills,'  in  which  the  water  has  worn 
a  rocky  crevice  or  narrow  dell  of  conaidernhle  depth,  it  passes  on 
through  the  vineyards  and  the  town  of  Talavcra  to  the  Tagua, 
This  rocky  dell  cut  in  the  'round  hills'  was  the  only  feature  of 
importance  which  intervened  between  the  opposite  armies.  In  it 
there  was  a  little  water  trickling  along  the  rocky  channel,  but  the 
rest  of  the  water-course  was  in  general  perfectly  dry  at  the  time  of 
the  battle. 

No  man,  we  believe,  can  give  a  very  accurate  description  of  a 
})attle  who  has  not  seen  it;  and  of  the  thousands  who  have  been 
present  in  any  great  battle,  there  can  he  but  very  few  who  have 
not  been  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  particular  duties,  to 
admit  of  hawng  time  and  opportunities  for  general  observation. 
There  are  atill  fewer,  probably,  who  are  capable  of  observing 
calmly,  and  .ifterwaids  arranging  distinctly,  and  appreciating  justly, 
the  varied  and  esdting  scene  which  has  passed  so  rapidly  before 
them.  At  the  battle  of  Talavera  there  was  this  advantage,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  hill  on  wluch  the  left  of  the  British  infantry 
was  posted  the  whole  theatre  of  the  action  could  be  seen  ;  and 
the  principal  occurrences  took  place  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It 
is  very  easy  to  discern,  liowever.  that  Colonel  Napier  has  been 
indebted,  not  to  his  eye,  hut  to  his  imagination,  for  the  sketch  of 
the  battle  which  he  has  furnished  to  his  readers. 

We  have  three  separate  '  combats'  described,  under  three  dis- 
tinct heads,  before  we  come  to  the  '  battle  of  Talavera,'  which 
forms  the  fourth  article.  And  then  we  have  the  author's  '  obser- 
vations,' which  form  a  fifth.  Notwithstanding  this  parade  of 
method,  however,  the  'combat  of  Salinas,'  and  the  '  combat  of  the 
evening  of  the  ijth,'  are  blended  together.  And  the  narrative, 
besides  being  inaccurate,  is  rendered  confused  also  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  separate  events,  as  well  as  by  the  embellishments,  as  we 
suppose  they  are  intended  to  be,  wluch  Colonel  Napier  has  su- 
peradded to  real  occurrences.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  dispatch 
states : — 

'  General  Mackenzie  continued'  [after  the  affair  of  the  Casa  lie 
Saunas']  '  to  fall  hack  gradually  upun  the  left  of  the  position  of  the  com- 
liined  armies,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  second  line  iu  the  rear  of  the 
guards.  Colonel  Donkin  being  placed  in  the  same  situation'  [viz.  in  the 
second  Hue]  '  further  upon  the  left,  in  the  rear  of  the  King's  German 
Lcgiou.  The  enemy  immediately  commenced  his  attack,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  ecetiinij,  by  a  cannonade  upon  the  left  of  our  position,  and  by  an 
attempt,  with  his  cavalrj-,  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  infantry,  posted,  as 

have  before  stated,  on  the  riijlU,' — Gurwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  506. 
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Both  these  attempts,  here  so  simply  and  so  clearly  described, 
iiulcd,  although  each  of  them  made  a  considerable  impregiiun. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  proceeds  then  to  say — 

'  Early  in  the  night,  he'  [the  enemy]  '  pushed  a  diviaioii  along  the 
vftlley  on  the  left  of  the  height  occupied  hy  General  Hill,  of  which  he 
gsiued  a  momentary  poatiession  j  but  Majoi~General  Hill  attackexl  it  in- 
Btantly  with  the  bayonet,  and  regained  it.  This  attack  was  repented  in 
.^e  night,  hut  failed.' — Gunvoodt  vol.  iv.  p.  506. 

The  cannonade  on  the  left  and  the  attack  on  the  right  of  the 
position  of  the  alhes,  wlucb  a^ o  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellealey's  dispatch  above  quoted,  are  both  included  by 
Colonel  Napier  under  the  head  of  '  Combat  of  Salinas,"  although 
the  Casa  de  Salmon,  where  the  conibat  properly  so  calletl  oc- 
curred, is  upwards  of  three  mUet  in  front  of  the  position  against 
which  the  other  two  attacks  were  made. 

The  attempt  of  the  enemy  after  dark,  on  the  left  of  the  height 
occupied  by  General  Hill,  supplies  Colonel  Napier  with  the 
ground-work  of  a  very  pkturetque  description,  which  he  has  given 
under  the  head  of  'combat  of  the  evening  of  the  27(A-'  In  that 
description,  however,  our  author  makes  the  attack  on  the  German 
Legion,  and  the  attempt  on  General  Hdl's  left,  simultaneous; 
telling  us  also  that  it  was  not  yet  dark  when  the  latter  took  place. 
And  he  then  goes  on  to  describe  an  extensive  combination,  and  a 
long-continued  and  varying  strujgle,  which  is  wholly  different 
txom  what  really  happened.  The  fact  is,  that  the  attack  on  the 
German  Legion  took  place  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
enlumns,  as  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and 
iefare  dark ;  whereas  the  attempt  on  General  Hill's  left  occurred 
a  very  considerable  time  afterwards,  and  when  it  was  quite  dark. 

It  took  place  as  follows : — An  officer  of  the  staff,  who  was  with 
General  Hill,  on  the  summit  of  the  height  which  formed  the  left 
of  the  position,  requested  that  a  patrole  might  be  sent  out  to  a 
small  house  in  the  valley,  to  ascertain  by  what  troops  it  was  occu- 
pied. On  the  return  of  the  patrole,  the  officer  commanthng  it 
reported  that  the  persons  who  <xxupied  the  house  spoke  Spanish ; 
but  the  staff  officer,  knowing  that  there  ought  not  to  be,  in  that 
direction,  any  of  General  Cuesta's  troops,  requested  that  the  same 
patrole  might  go  again  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  those 
in  the  house  were  friends  or  enemies.  The  patrole  had  hardly 
gone  out  the  second  time,  however,  when  it  was  driven  back  and 
closely  followed  by  the  French,  who  thus  obtained  a  momentary 
possession  of  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Colonel  Napier  tells  us  that 
'about  twelve  o'clock,  tlie  Spaniards  on  the  right  being  alarmed  at  some 
borae  in  their  Jiont,  opened  a  prodigious  peal  of  musketry  and  artillery. 

which 
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whicli  continued  for  twenty  minutes  without  any  object ;  and  during  tlie 
remainder  of  the  night,  the  whole  line  was  frec[uently  disturbed  W  de- 
sultory firing  from  the  allied  troops,  by  which  several  men  and  officen 
were  unfortunately  slain.' — vol.  ii.  p.  390. 

Here,  again,  is  an  account  which  is  neither  accurate,  clear,  nor 
just,  and  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  acquit  our  author  of  inten- 
tional inaccuracy^  intentional  obscurity,  and  intentional  injuMHce; 
so  easy  was  it  for  him  to  have  obtained  perfectly  authentic  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  from  British  officers  who  were  present. 
In  Colonel  Napier's  statement  the  false  alarm  which  took  place 
about  twelve  o^clock  at  night  towards  the  Spanish  right,  is  pro- 
digiously exaggerated,  whilst  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  a 
false  alarm  of  much  greater  extent,  and  much  more  serious  in  its  con- 
sequences, which  originated,  suddenly  and  unaccountably,  towards 
the  left  of  the  first  division  of  the  British  line,  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  but  immediately  after  dark,  whilst  the  troops  were 
still  under  arms,  and  by  which  two  or  three  British  officers,  who 
happened  to  be  standing  a  little  in  front  of  their  men,  lost  their 
lives.  Such  events  are  extremely  unfortunate,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should  sometimes  occur,  even  amongst  the 
best  disciplined  troops,  when  two  hostile  armies,  which  have  been 
already  partially  engaged,  even  after  dark,  pass  the  night  within 
musket-shot  of  each  other.  What  we  blame  in  the  historian, 
however,  is  the  want  of  candour  which  he  exhibits  by  his  special 
and  exaggerated  account  of  what  occurred  in  the  Spanish  lines, 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  loss  of  lives  was  chiefly  incurred 
by  that  event,  whilst  he  slurs  over  the  alarm  in  the  British  lines 
with  a  general  allusion  to  '  desultory  firing  from  the  allied  troopt 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night*  There  exist,  no  doubt,  men 
of  narrow  minds  who  may  be  gratified  by  statements,  however 
unfair,  provided  their  leaning  be  towards  their  own  side ;  but  we 
are  confident  that  such  unfairness  has  only  to  be  pointed  out  to 
ensure  its  condemnation  both  by  the  British  army  and  by  the 
British  public. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  passed  the  night  upon  the  ground  in  his 
cloak,  behind  the  centre  of  the  British  infantry.  About  an  hour 
before  daybreak  he  directed  the  Quartermaster-General  to  ride 
round  aiid  ascertain  whether  the  several  dirisions  were  in  the 
places  originally  allotted  to  them.  At  daybreak  Sir  Arthur 
was  upon  that  part  of  the  hill  on  the  left  which  was  occupied  by 
the  first  line  of  General  HilFs  division.  The  second  line  of  that 
division  was  a  little  further  back,  upon  ground  somewhat  more 
elevated,  and  it  was  placed  so  as  to  out- flank  the  left  of  its  first 
line  to  the  extent  nearly  of  the  front  of  a  battalion.  The' 
Quartermaster-General  reported  to  Sir  Arthur  that  the  left  of 

the 


the  first  division  of  the  army,  cfjmposed  of  the  Gei 
not  sufficiently  thrown  back,  which  exposed  it  to  be  taken  in  flank, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  the  attack  of  the  preceding  evening,  and 
orders  were  given  for  this  sHght  change  of  the  position  of  the 
troops.  Immediately  on  the  cummencement  of  this  movement  the 
enemy  opened  against  the  left  of  the  Germans,  the  first  gun  that 
was  fired  in  the  battle  of  Talavera. — Colonel  Napier  begins  his 
account  of  the  '  Combat  of  the  Morning  of  the  2RiA'  as  follows: — 

'  About  day-break,  Ruffin'a  troops  were  drawn  up,  two  regiments 
abreast,  supported  by  a  third,  in  columns  of  battalions,  and  in  this  order 
went  forth  upiinst  the  left  of  the  British ;  a  part  moving  directly  against 
the  front,  and  a  part  by  the  valley  on  the  right,  thus  embracing  two 
sides  of  the  hill.  Their  march  was  rapid  zm.d  steady ;  they  were  followed 
by  ViUfltte's  division,  and  their  assault  was  preceded  by  a.  burst  of  artit 
lery,  that  rattled  round  the  height,  and  swept  away  the  English  ranks 
by  whole  sections.  The  sharp  chattering  of  the  musketry  succeeded, 
the  French  guns  were  then  pointed  towards  the  British  centre  and  right, 
the  grenadiers  instantly  closed  upon  Genera!  Hill's  division,  and  the 
height  sparkled  with  fire.  The  inequalities  of  the  ground  broke  the 
compact  formation  of  the  troops  on  both  sides,  and  small  bodies  were 
seen  here  and  there  struggling  for  the  mastery  with  all  the  virulence  of 
a  single  combat;  in  some  places  the  French  grenadiers  were  overthrown 
at  once,  in  others  they  would  not  be  denied,  and  reached  the  summit, 
bnt  the  reserveB  were  always  ready  to  vindicate  their  ground,  and  no 
permanent  footing  was  obtained.  Still  the  conflict  was  maintained  with 
singular  obatioacy;  Hill  himself  was  wounded,  and  his  men  were  fall- 
ing fast,  yet  the  enemy  suffered  more,  and  gave  back,  step  by  step  at 
first,  and  slowly,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  wounded,  but,  finally,  un- 
able to  sustain  the  increasing  fiiry  of  the  English,  and  having  lost  above 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  space  of  forty  minutes,  the  whole  mass  broke 
away  in  disorder,  and  returned  to  their  own  position,  covered  by  the 
renewed  play  of  their  powerful  artillery.' — vol.ii.  pp.  391,  392. 

Why  Colonel  Napier,  after  blending  together  the  Combat  of 
Sali7ia3  and  that  of  the  Evening  of  ike  27th,  which  took  place  at 
three  miles  distance  from  each  other,  chooses  to  distinguish  the 
Combat  of  the  Morning  of  the  Q,8th  from  the  Battle  of  Talacera, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Perhaps  be  imagines  that  such 
divisions  of  a  subject  give  a  semblance  of  greater  accuracy,  and 
an  appearance  of  more  pomp,  to  his-  history.  The  simple  fact  is,  ' 
however,  that  the  battle  of  Talavera,  fought  on  the  28th  of  July, 
consisted  of  three  successive  attempts  of  the  French  to  force  the 
British  part  of  the  position  of  the  allies,  and  this  '  Combat  of  the 
Morning  of  the  28iA'  was  the  first  of  these  attempts.  This 
attack,  if  divested  of  the  inaccuracies  as  to  fact,  and  the  affec- 
tation and  turgidness  of  style  with  which  our  author's  exube- 
rant imagination  and  his  peculiar  taste  in  writing  have  invested 
it,  would  stand  nearly  thus.     The   French  began  the  battle  by  ■ 
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moving^  forward  a  very  strong  column,  compoiecl  of  a  lai;g0  por- 
tion of  the  infantn'  of  their  right  wing.  This  column  passed 
the  dry  water-oourse  which  has  been  previously  mentioned,  im- 
mediately above  the  n>cky  dell  that  inten'ened  between  the 
hostile  armies ;  and  then  bending  gradually  to  its  left,  as  it  as- 
cended the  hill,  it  directed  its  course  so  as  to  attack  the  extreme 
left  of  the  first  line  of  General  1 1  ilKs  division.  The  advance  of 
the  column  was  covered  by  skirmishers ;  and  it  was  aided,  alsOi 
by  a  heavy  cannonafle  fn)m  the  artillery  in  the  French  position 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rocky  dell.  For  a  considerable  time  no 
check  could  be  given  to  the  pn)gress  of  this  column ;  and,  as  the 
British  had  not  yet  got  up  any  heavy  guns  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  confident  and  imposing.  But 
when  the  head  of  the  French  ailumn  had  nearly  readied  the 
point,  on  the  possession  of  which  the  success  of  its  attack  de- 
pended, it  became  exposed,  not  only  tn  a  closer  fire  of  muiketiy 
in  front,  but  also  to  a  very  galling  and  effective  fire  on  its  ri^ 
flank,  from  that  part  of  General  Hill's  second  line  which  was  in 
echelon  to  the  first.  The  column  ceased  to  advance ;  its  losses 
became  rapid  and  severe  ;  and  after  hesitating  for  a  few  minutes^ 
it  broke  and  retreated  in  disorder,  taking  the  most  direct  line 
towards  its  original  ]K)sition,  and  leaving  distinctly  marked,  by  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen,  both  the  form  of  the  cxiIubui 
itself  and  the  exact  spot  where  its  hitherto  triumphant  progress 
had  been  suddenly  arrested. 

Colonel  Napier  goes  on  to  say — 

*  The  principal  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat  was  by  the  great  vallej, 
and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  charge  of  horse  occurred,  but  unfw- 
tunately  the  English  cavalry — having  retired,  during  the  night,  for  wator 
and  forage — were  yet  too  distant  to  be  of  service.  However,  these  re- 
peated efforts  of  the  French  against  the  hill,  and  the  appearance  of  some 
of  their  light  troops  on  the  mountain,  beyond  the  left,  taught  the 
English  general  that  he  had  committed  a  fault  in  not  prolongmg  his 
flank  across  the  valley,  and  he  hastened  to  rectify  it.' — vol.  ii.  p.  392. 

The  first  part  of  this  passage  is  erroneous  as  to  fact ;  for  the 
retreat  of  the  French  column  was  not  by  the  'great  valleji,* 
but  directly  towards  the  rocky  dell ;  and  as  the  whole  of  d^ 
ground  over  which  it  retreated  was  under  the  fire  of  the  artilleiy 
in  the  French  position,  the  British  cavalry,  had  it  been  even  less 
distant  than  was  the  case,  could  scarcely  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  effect  much.  But,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  given  by  Colonel 
Napier  for  the  distance  of  the  cavalry,  it  may  be  right  to  remind 
our  readers,  that  the  cavalry  had  been  out  from  twelve  at  night 
on  the  £6th  till  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  to  observe, 
also,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  inexpedient  than  to  have 
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placed  the  cavalry  very  close  to  the  position  of  the  infantry  whilst 
liable  to  a  night  attack. 

As  for  our  military  historian's  criticism  upon  the  raanner  in 
which  the  Enghsh  General  had  originally  taken  up  his  position,  it 
exhibits,  like  many  other  of  his  professional  remarks,  very  great 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  war.  There  is  nothing  which  indicates 
bad  generalship  more  decidedly  than  an  extended  and  attenuated 
line  of  batde.  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy  had  at  once  perceived  that 
the  hill  on  which  the  British  left  was  posted  formed  the  proper 
termination,  in  that  quarter,  of  the  position  of  the  allies  ;  and  that 
whatever  dispositions  might  become  afterwards  necessary  to  meet 
and  to  counteract  those  which  might  be  made  hy  the  enemy,  a 
further  extension  of  the  allied  line,  in  the  original  distribution  of 
the  troops,  would  be  the  source  of  infinite  embarrassment,  and 
very  probably  of  irremediable  disaster.  The  British  infantry  were 
not  suiBcienlly  numerous  to  admit  of  their  being  further  extended 
than  they  were.  And  to  have  placed  the  cavalry  in  the  valley  on 
General  Hill's  left  during  the  night  would  have  been,  as  already 
observed,  the  greatest  possible  absurdity.  To  have  employed 
the  Spanish  troops  either  to  occupy  the  bill  on  which  the  British 
left  stood,  which  was  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  or  to  prolong 
the  hne  to  the  '  rugged  ridge,'  would  have  been  likewise  in  the 
highest  degree  inexpedient  and  dangerous.  But  when  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  enemy  had  rendered  it  obvious  that  his  principal  efforts 
would  be  directed  against  the  British — and  when  he  had  begun  to 
move  light  troops  towards  the  '  rugged  ridge,' — then  the  Duke 
d' Albuquerque's  cavalry  were  brought  into  the  valley,  and  Basse- 
court's  division  of  infantry  was  placed  there  likewise,  on  the 
British  left,  and  part  of  it  opposed  to  the  French  light  troops 
in  the  '  rugged  ridge.'  If  before  a  battle  begins  the  troops  arc 
kept  well  in  hand,  the  emergencies  which  suddenly  arise  may  be 
successfully  mpt — as  was  the  case  in  this  instance  ;  but  when  an 
unduly  lenglhened  line  is  opposed  to  a  bold  and  skilful  adversary 
at  the  head  of  well-trained  troops,  defeat  is  the  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  so  faulty  an  arrangement. — Colonel  Napier  pro- 
ceeds— 

*  Immediately  after  the  failure  of  RuSn's  attack.  King  Joseph,  having 
in  person  examined  the  whnle  position,  of  the  allieE,  from  left  to  right, 
demanded  of  Jourdun  and  Victor  if  he  should  deliver  a  general  batile.' 
—vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

This  sentence,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  appears  to  us 
extremely  ludicrous.  It  is  the  commencement  of  a  little  dramatic 
interlude  with  which  our  author  favours  his  readers  between  his 
three  '  combats'  and  his  '  battle  of  Talavera.'  Poor  Joseph,  as  if 
suddenly  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep,  goes  through  the  very 
o  2  useless 
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useless  ccremonj^  if  we  are  to  take  our  anthor^s  estimate  of  his 
Majesty^s  military  talents,  of  examining  '  the  whole  position  of  the 
allies  from  left  to  right/  and  then  demands  of  his  two  marshals 
whether  he  shall '  deliter  a  general  battle,^  the  first  act  of  which 
battle  had,  however,  already  terminated  in  rather  a  tragic  manner. 
The  discussion  which  follows  is  quite  suitable  to  this  introductiaiL 
Jourdan  begins  in  a  manner  not  very  discreet,  nor  very  like  a 
practical  general,  by  giving  his  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  the  evening  before.  And  he  concludes  by  recommending 
discretion  as  the  better  part  of  ^-alour.     But 

*  Victor  opposed  this  counsel ;  he  engaged  to  carry  the  hill  on  the 
English  lefty  notwithstanding  his  former  failures,  provided  the  fourth 
corps  would  attack  the  right  and  centre  at  the  same  moment ;  and  he 
finished  his  argument  by  declaring  that,  if  such  a  combination  failed, 
**  it  was  time  to  renounce  making  war.** 

*  The  king  was  embarrassed.  His  own  opinion  coincided  with  Jour- 
dan's  ;  but  he  feared  that  Victor  would  cause  the  Emperor  to  believe  a 
great  opportunity  had  heen  lost ;  and,  while  thus  wavering,  a  diipaldi 
arrived  from  Soult,  by  which  it  appeared  that  his  force  could  only  reach 
Plasencia  between  the  2nd  and  5th  of  August.  Now,  a  detachment 
from  the  army  of  Venegas  had  already  appeared  near  Toledo— that  gene- 
ral's advanced  guard  was  approaching  Aranjuez;  and  the  king  was 
much  troubled  by  the  danger  thus  threatening  Madrid,  because  ul  the 
stores,  the  reserve  artillery,  and  the  general  hospitals  of  the  whole  army 
in  Spain  were  deposited  there ;  and,  moreover,  the  tolls  received  at  the 
gates  of  that  town  formed  almost  the  only  pecuniary  resource  of  his 
court ;  so  narrowly  did  Napoleon  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  war. 
These  considerations  overpowered  his  judgment* — vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

The  result  of  poor  Joseph's  judgment  being  Ofcerpowered  was, 
that  he  resolved  to  fight  a  battle,  lest  Victor  should  report  him  to 
the  Emperor;  but  to  hasten  back  towards  Madrid  as  soon  after  ' 
as  possible,  lest  he  and  his  court  should  be  starved  by  losing  the 
tolls  collected  at  the  gates  of  that  town ! 

Colonel  Napier  next  tells  his  readers  what  was  meanwhile 
passing  elsewhere.  While  the  French  generals  were  engaged  in 
council — (he  says) — 

*  the  Spanish  camp  was  full  of  confusion  and  distrust.  Cuesta  in- 
spired terror,  but  no  confidence,  and  Alhuquerque,  whether  from  convic- 
tion or  instigated  by  momentary  anger,  just  as  the  French  were  coming 
on  to  the  final  attack,  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  inform  the  English  com- 
mander that  Cuesta  was  betraying  him.  The  aide-de-camp,  chnged 
with  this  message,  delivered  it  to  colonel  Donkin,  and  that  officer  earned 
it  to  Sir  Arthiu:  Wellesley.  The  latter,  seated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  had  been  so  gallantly  contested,  was  intently  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  advancing  enemy ;  he  listened  to  this  somewhat  startling 
message  without  so  much  as  turning  his  head,  and  then  drily  answering 
— "  Very  well^  you  may  return  to  your  brigade^*^  continued  his  survey 
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of  the  French.   Donkin  retired,  filled  with  adniiiatioii  of  the  itnyer- 
\  turbable  resolution  and  quit,k  penetration  of  the  man  ;  and,  indeed.  Sir 
I  ^Lxthur'a  conduct  was,  Aroughout  that  day,  such  bb  became  a  general 
1  opon  whose  vigilance  and  intrepidity  the  fate  of  fifty  thousand  men  de- 
pended.'—vol.  ii.  pp.  395,  396. 

We  have  never  entertained  any  doubt  whatever  of  '  the  imper- 
turbable resolution  and  quick  penetration  of  the  man  ;'  but  we  have 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  peneiration  of  our  author  himself,  as  well 
as  of  Colonel  Donkin,  in  interpreting  the  reply  here  quoted. 

In  that  part  of  Colonel  Napier's  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
28tli,  which  he  has  headed  '  Battle  of  Talavera,'  he  has  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  blending  the  attack  made  upon  Brigadier -General 
Alexander  Campbell's  division,  and  the  left  of  the  Spaniards,  with 
the  more  general  attack  of  the  British  position  at  a  much  later 
period  in  the  day. 

The  first  attack  against  the  extreme  left  of  the  British  posi- 
tion, and  the  second  attack,  which  was  directed  against  the  right 
division  of  our  infantry,  were  both  isolated  attacks ;  and  a  consi- 
derable interval  of  time  elapsed  between  them.  A  still  longer 
interval  occurred,  however,  before  the  enemy's  last,  and  most 
formidable  effort.  We  are  aware  of  the  excuse  which  Colonel 
Napier  may  offer  for  the  mistake  in  this  part  of  his  narrative, 
but  as  there  certainly  is  a  mistake,  we  have  tliought  it  our  duty 
to  notice  if.*  The  following  martial  effusion,  therefore,  if  it  has 
any  merit  in  other  respects,  has  at  least  the  fault  of  being  placed 
where  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  confounds  the  actual  order  of  the 
events  of  the  battle : — 

'  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  l;ad  a  clear  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  battle;  and  fire  I  he  saw  the  fourth  corps  rushing 
forwards,  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  French  soldiers,  clearing  the  in- 
tersected ground  in  their  front,  and  falling  upon  Campbell's  division 
with  infinite  fury ;  but  that  general,  assisted  by  Mackenzie's  brigade, 

•  A  very  (tood  nccnunt  otlhe  battle  of  TalBvera,  wrillen  by  an  officer  who  was 

present,  anil  who  WHS  vmy  D.dvanta|;Gouslf  circumitonced  both  with  nspect  to  per- 

lonalobsecvation,  and  subsequent  inquiries  fconi  olhi^iB,  he  beiiiganeitcaaid-de-cainp 

'   :  of  the  forces,  appeared  in  Ihe  newspnpeTS  a  short  timo  after  the 

IS  sincD  been  included  in  a  modest  volume  published  in  the  year 

^  1820  by  the  satne  officer.    That  account  states  as  foUowa  :— 

1 :  '  Joseph  haiini;  been  defeated  iu  the  several  eflurts  he  bad  madeu^iou  IheBcitish 
r  lell,  detecmined  to  try  his  fortune  upon  the  centre  of  the  allied  army.  The  attack 
K  yrhidt  followed  wai  mado  under  cover  of  a  wood  of  olives,  and  fell  principally  iipuo 
rHtbe  brigade  (division)  commanded  by  brigadier-general  AleiLUider  CamjibelL'  .... 
B'Vhe  enemy  was  complelely  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces  a!  artillery, 

" n  different  points,  and  a  very  considerable   number  of  his  best  triiops.      His 

iires  seemed  decisive  of  tbu  day ;  another  pause  ensued,  considerable  muvemeuts 

r  en  the  part  of  the  enemy  were  obseived,  and  fur  some  time  were  construed  by  the 

lUied  ormy  as  iudicalive  of  a  retreat;  but  the  severest  action  was  yet  tu  come.' — 

klemoirs  of  the  early  Campuigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  on  Officer  employed 

9  hit  aim;,  pp.  US,  S7. 
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and  by  two  Spanish  battalionv,  withstood  their  utmost  efforts.  The 
English  regiments,  putting  tlic  French  skirmishera  aside,  met  the  ad- 
vancing columns  with  loud  shouts,  and,  breaking  in  on  their  front,  and 
lapping  their  flanks  with  lire,  and  giving  no  respite,  pushed  them  back 
with  a  terrible  carnage.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  397,  398. 

The  next  passage^  although  it  does  not  misplace  cvonts,  de- 
scribes them  inaccurately,  and  in  a  style  yet  more  turgid  and 
exaggerated : — 

'  But  while  this  was  passing  on  the  right,  Villatte*s  division,  preceded 
by  the  grenadiers,  and  supported  by  two  repriments  of  light  cavalry,  was 
seen  advancing  up  the  great  valley  against  the  lef\,  and,  beyond  ViUatte, 
Ruffin  was  discovered  marching  towards  the  mountain.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  immediately  ordered  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry,  composed  of 
the  twenty-third  light  dragoons  and  the  first  German  hussars,  to  charge 
the  head  of  these  columns ;  these  regiments,  coming  on  at  a  canter,  and 
increasing  their  speed  as  they  advanced,  rode  headlong  against  the 
enemy,  but,  in  a  few  moments,  came  upon  the  brink  of  a  hollow  clefts 
which  was  not  perceptible  at  a  distance.  The  French,  throwing  theni- 
selves  into  squares,  opened  their  lire ;  and  Colonel  Arentschild,  com- 
manding the  hussars,  an  officer  whom  forty  years'  exjierience  had  made 
a  master  in  his  art,  promptly  reined  up  at  the  brink,  exclaiming,  in  his 
broken  phrase, ''  /  will  not  kill  my  young  mens .'"  But  in  front  of  the 
twenty-third,  the  chasm  was  more  practicable,  the  English  blood  hot, 
and  the  r^ment  plunged  down  without  a  check ;  men  and  horses  roll- 
ing over  each  other  in  dreadful  confusion ;  the  survivors,  still  untamed, 
mounted  the  opposite  bank  by  twos  and  threes,  and  Colonel  Seymour 
being  severely  wounded,  major  Frederick  Ponsonby,  a  hardy  soldier, 
rallied  all  who  came  up,  and  passing  through  the  midst  of  Villatte's 
columns,  which  poured  in  a  fire  from  each  side,  fell  with  inexpressible 
violence  upon  a  brigade  of  French  chasseurs  in  the  rear.  The  combat 
was  fierce  out  short.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  398,  399. 

^  Clefts^  and  '  chasms^  are  words  calculated  to  convey  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  an  obstacle^  which,  although  sufficient  to  derange 
the  regularity,  and  prevent  the  effective  impression  of  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  was  by  no  means  such  a  feature  as  Colonel  Napier*s 
description,  and  his  explanatory  plan — with  their  customary  accord- 
ance in  error — have  represented  it  to  be.  The  dry  water- course, 
already  mentioned  in  our  observations  upon  our  author's  descrip- 
tion of  the  position,  formed  the  obstacle  here  alluded  to.  It  was 
most  considerable  towards  the  side  of  the  valley  next  the  '  rugged 
ridge,'  because  the  gravelly  soil  was  naturally  more  deeply  indented 
•by  the  water  on  its  first  descent  from  the  ridge  than  was  the  case 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  next  the  '  round  hills.'  And  this 
it  was  which  caused  the  difference  experienced  by  the  two  cavalij 
regiments  in  their  advance.*  We 

*  The  Hon.  Major  Frederick  Ponsonby,  (afterwards  Major-General  Sir  F.  Poo- 
Boaby,)  an  officer  not  less  distinguished  by  his  unaffected  modesty  than  by  his 

courage 
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We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  entering  into  a  little  detail  of  the 
orciimstanccs  of  this  indiscreet  attempt  to  charge  the  two  columns 
of  French  infantry,  which  seemed  about  to  advance  along  the 
valley  to  turn  the  left  of  the  British  position,  whdst  it  should 
be  ligorously  attacked  in  front  by  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's 
army.  The  very  formidable  arrangements  which  were  observed 
to  be  making  for  this  last  and  general  attack  upon  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  British,  rendered  it  necessary  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  against  it.  An  order  was,  therefore,  sent  to  the 
general  commanding  the  British  cavalry  in  the  valley,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  charge  the  two  columns  of  infantry  above  mentioned, 
tfhenever  they  should  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  afford  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  doing  so.     Owing  to  some  misapprehension, 

'liowever,  the  instruction  given  was  construed  into  an  order  to 
rfiarge  immediately.  The  two  regiments  which  composed  An- 
ion's brigade   of    light    cavalry   were,    in   consequence    of    this 

'jfnistake,  sent  forward  prematurely,  whilst  the  distance  of  the 
enemy  was  still  so  great  as  to  admit  of  his  having  ample  time  to 
make  preparations  for  receiving  the  attack,  and  his  columns  were 

ijet  beyond  the  dry  water-course.     The  boldness  of  the  attack, 

,IiOwever,  nolwitlis^nding  its  failure,  together  with  the  menacing 

,  aspect  of  the  large  mass  of  cavalry,  British  and  Spanish,  which 
was  stdl  in  reserve  in  the  valley,  induced  the  French  to  forego 
any  further  attempt  to  move  forward  in  that  quarter. 

Wb  cannot  afford  to  dwell  longer  on  Colonel  Napier's  descrip- 
tion of  this  well-fought  battle,  in  which  the  skill  and  the  firmness 
dfmind  of  the  British  general,  admirably  seconded  by  the  indomi- 
table bravery  and  excellent  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  withstood 
the  repeated  eflbrts  of  a  numerous  and  veteran  army,  accustomed 

]tO  victory,  and  conducted  by  leaders  who  iiad  justly  earned  a  high 

imputation  in  war. 

We  come  now  to  the  Colonel's  '  ObserBatiom'  Upon  the  battle. 
He  tells  us— 

'  A  pitched  battle  is  a  great  afiair.     A  good  general  must  bring  all  the 

inoral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  furce  of  his  army  iuto  play  at  the  some 

time  if  he  means  to  wiiij  aud  all  may  be  tou  little.'— vol.  ii.  403. 

'    This  obsitrvation  is    common- place    enough  certainly;    not   so 

Pihat  which  follows — 
'  Marshal  Jourdan's  project  was  conceived  in  this  spirit,  and  worthy 
of  liis  reputation ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  placed  lus  army, 
unperceived,  on  tlie  flank  of  the  Eoglish,  and  then  by  a  sudden  and 
general  attack  have  carried  the  key  of  his  position,  thus  commencing  his 
batde  well.' — ibid. 

coiirnge  and  ability,  deemed  U  neceasar^  la  itcldrcB  a.  iritm  to  Culonel  Nupier,  pub- 
lished in  the  Appeodix  to  vul.  iii.  of  tliB  History,  in  which  a,  desciiplian  of  the  ob- 
itacls  alluded  to  mav  be  ibundiConcuniiiB  irlth  that  which  we  bave  eiren. 
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We  ventured^  in  an  early  part  of  our  comments  upon  Colonel 
Napier's  work,  to  express  some  mistrust  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  march  an  army  unperceived,  in  the 
day-time,  from  Vimiero  to  Mafira ;  and  wc  luiw  beg  leave  equally  to 
doubt  the  practicability  of  the  nifrht  movement  by  which  it  is  here 
suggested  that  Alarshal  Jourdan  might  have  placed  his  army, 
unperceived,  on  the  flank  of  the  English,  at  Talavera.  Our  mili- 
tary historian  seems  to  have  forgotten  how  very  liable  military 
operations  are  to  failure  when  undertaken  in  the  dark ;  although 
he  has  himself  just  given  an  example  of  it,  by  telling  us  (p.  389) 
of  two  regiments  of  Ruffin's  division  having  lost  their  way  on  the 
27th,  in  the  attempted  night  attack  on  General  Hill's  division.  He 
has  also  overlooked  the  difficulty  of  an  army  moving  unperceiced, 
within  musket-shot  of  another  army  fully  prepared  and  on  the 
alert.  But  what  has  become  of  the  *  cleft,'  on  the  brink  of  which 
Colonel  Arentschild  promptly  reined  up,  exclaiming  '  I  will  not  kill 
my  young  mens  !  * — and  of  the  '  icide  chasm  in  the  valley,*  into  which 
'  the  English  hot  blood  plunged  *  the  123rd  light  dragoons,  '  men 
and  horses  rolling  ocer  each  other  in  dreadful  confusion  ?  How 
was  the  French  army,  with  all  its  cavalry  and  its  artillery,  to  sur- 
mount such  obstacles  as  these  in  the  dark,  and  unperceived  by  the 
British  outposts^  which  were  close  at  hand  ? 

Our  ingenious  author  continues — 

*  But  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  resources  would  not  have  been  exhausted. 
He  had  foreseen  such  an  occurrence,  and  was  prepared,  by  a  change  of 
front,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  with  his  left  wing  and  cavalry ;  while 
the  right,  marching  upon  the  position  abandoned  by  the  French,  should 
cut  the  latter  ofF  from  the  Alberche.  In  this  movement  the  allies  would 
have  been  reinforced  by  Wilson's  corps,  which  was  near  Cazalegas,  and 
the  contending  armies  would  then  have  exchanged  lines  of  operation. 
The  French  could,  however,  have  gained  nothing,  unless  they  won  a  com- 
plete victory,  while  the  allies  would,  even  though  defeated,  have  ensured 
their  junction  with  Venegas.  Madrid  and  Toledo  would  thus  have  fieillen 
to  them,  and  before  Soult  could  unite  with  Joseph,  a  new  line  of  ope- 
rations, through  the  fertile  country  of  La  Mancha,  might  have  been 
obtained.     But  diese  matters  are  only  speculative.' — vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

Speculative  they  certainly  are,  but  they  are  speculations  which 
can  never  lead,  we  apprehend,  to  any  practical  utility,  nor  afford 
any  amusement  even,  imless  it  be  at  the  expense  of  their  author ; 
which  was  not^  we  suppose,  his  object  in  putting  them  forward 
in  this  place.  As  to  the  resources  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
mind,  they  have  been  abundantly  proved  in  nearly  all  the  most 
trying  situations  which  can  occur  in  war;  but  we  very  much 
doubt  that  in  the  case  here  supposed,  they  would  have  been 
exemplified  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Colonel  Napier.     In  the 
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first  place,  to  change  during  a  battle  the  front  of  an  army,  of 
more  than  one  half  of  which  our  author  has  said  (p.  401),  '  Tke 
Spanish  army  was  incapable  of  any  evolution,'  and  again  (p.  405), 
'  Neitker  Cuesta  nor  his  troops  were  capable  of  an  orderly  move- 
ment ; '  and  to  perform  this  evolution,  when  the  only  part  of  the 
army  which  was  moveable  had,  by  the  supposilion,  already  lost 
the  key  of  its  position,  would  have  been  as  impracticable  almost 
as  the  night  movement  out  of  which  the  necessity  for  it  was  to 
arise.  Neither  would  the  solution  of  this  tactical  problem  have 
been  at  all  facilitated  by  Colonel  Napier's  expedient  of  cutting 
the  moveable  portion  of  the  alhed  force  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  should  keep  in  check  the  whole  of  the  French  army,  whilst 
the  other  part  proceeded,  without  cavalry,  over  an  open  country, 
to  search  for  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  very  indifferent 
troops  several  leagues  off.  But  even  these  staggering  projects  are 
not  sufficient  for  our  adventurous  strategist  Euid  paradoxical  histo- 
rian, for  be  hesitates  not  to  suggest,  that  contending  armies  may 
suddenly  exchange  their  respective  lines  of  operation  without  in- 
convenience ;  and  he  expects  hia  readers  to  believe,  that  6ne  army 
might  have  been  successful  without  reaping  any  benefit  from  its 
victory,  and  that  the  other  might  have  incurred  a  defeat  without 
any  detriment  to  the  condition  of  its  affairs ! 

From  his  military  speculations,  OUr  author  reverts  to  his  favour- 
ite topic,  abuse  of  the  Spaniards — and  after  imputing  to  General 
Cuesta,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Talavera,  sentiments  and  pro- 
ceedings the  moat  unfriendly  to  the  British,  he  says — 

*  This  conduct  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  soldiers.  From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  war  ihcit  con- 
tempt and  dislike  of  the  Spamards  were  never  effaced,  and  long  nfter- 
wards,  Badajos  and  St,  Sebastian  suffered  for  the  churlish  beliaviour  of 
the  people  of  Talavera.'— vol.  u-  P-  401. 

We  have  already  given  sufficient  evidences,  we  believe,  of 
the  inconsistencies  and  the  injustice  to  which  Colonel  Napier 
is  ever  prone  when  speaking  of  the  Spaniards.  But  in  this 
passage  he  does,  in  truth,  more  injustice  to  his  own  country- 
men than  to  their  allies ;  for  ho  represents  the  English  soldiers 
as  having  perpetrated  every  degree  of  outrage  and  cruelty  (of 
which  we  shall  hereafter  notice  his  own  description)  against  the 
innocent  inhabitants  of  other  Spanish  towns,  at  a  later   period 

I  of  the  war,  because  of  this  imputed  '  churlish  behaviour  of  the 
people  of  Talavera.'  Those  readers  must  have  very  little  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  however,  and  very  little  acquaintance  with 
history,  who  accept  such  far-fetched  motives  as  our  author  has 
here  assigned  for  excesses  attributable,  in  fact,  not  to  a  premedi- 
tated spirit  of  misplaced  retaliation,  little  accordant  with  the 
general 
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general  character  of  Englishmen,  but  to  tliat  high  degree  of  tem- 
porary excitement  which  prompts  men,  on  such  (>ccauons,  to  deeds 
at  first  of  the  most  daring  courage,  but  degenerating  afterwards 
into  acts  of  the  most  unwarrantable  licentiousness ;  whilst  that 
authority  which  has  stimulated  and  profited  l)y  the  first  paroxysm, 
is  unable,  for  a  time,  to  restrain  the  second.  But  how  truly  pitifol 
it  is  in  an  historian  to  attempt,  by  exap^eratcd  and  very  question- 
able statements,  to  justify  crimes  which,  if  premeditated,  admit  of 
no  justification  at  all  !*  But  Colonel  Napier*s  mind  is  so  imbued 
with  prejudices  and  partialities,  which  alternate  like  the  colours 
of  shot  silks,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  from  him  uniform  statements, 
or  a  fair  view  of  transactions,  more  especially  with  respect  to  those 
which,  at  the  time  when  they  took  place,  gave  rise  to  any  degree 
of  conflicting  feelings  or  opinions — and  such  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  occurrences  which  immediately  followed  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  Another  proof  of  this  being  the  character  of  our 
author *s  mind  fails  not,  therefore,  presently  again  to  offer  itself. 

It  appears,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  published  dispatches, 
that  the  first  intelligence  of  Soult*s  movement  towards  Plasenda 

*  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniardf,  as  deicribed  by  Colont>l  Napier  himtelf,  in  « 
subsequent  part  of  his  work,  towards  Captain  Colquhoun  Qrant,  a  very  honourmbWy 
intelligent,  and  enterprising  officer,  much  employed  in  obtaining  iDformation  re- 
specting the  furce  and  movements  of  the  French,  will  serve  to  show,  that  if  tlM 
ehurlUh  behaviour,  imputed  above  to  the  people  of  Talavera,  left  on  the  tmindt  of  |A« 
English  totdieri  an  indelibU  imprettion  of  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  Spammrdtf 
these  sentiments  were  met  on  the  other  hand  only  by  acts  of  the  most  generoui  and 
intrepid  ildelity. 

*  Attended  by  Leon,  a  Spanish  |>easant  of  great  fidelity  and  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, who  had  been  bis  companion  on  many  former  occasions  of  the  same  natun. 
Grant  arrived  in  the  Salamancan  district,  and  (uisiiingthe  Tormes  in  the  night,  re- 
mained, in  uniform,  for  he  never  assumed  any  disguise,  three  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  camp.  He  thus  obtained  exact  information  of  Marmont's  object,  uuL 
more  especially  of  his  preparations  of  prMvisions  and  scaling  ladders,  notes  of  which 
he  Hent  to  Lord  Wellington  from  day  to  day  by  Spanish  agents.  However,  on  the 
third  night,  some  peasants  brought  him  a  general  order,  addressed  to  the  FreocJi 
regiments,  and  saymg,  that  the  notorious  Grant  being  within  the  circle  of  their 
cantonments,  the  soldiers  were  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  secure  him,  for  whicli 
purpose  also  guards  were  placed  as  it  were  in  a  circle  round  the  army.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  news.  Grant  consulted  with  the  peasants,  and  the  next  momingi 
before  daylight,  entered  the  village  of  Huerta,  which  is  close  to  a  ford  on  the  Tormet, 
and  about  six  miles  from  Salamanca.  Here  there  was  a  French  battalion,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  cavalry  videttes  were  posted,  two  of  which  constantly 
patroled  back  and  forward  for  the  space  of  three  himdred  yards,  meeting  always  at 
the  ford.  When  day  broke  the  French  battalion  assemblea  on  its  alarm  post,  and 
at  that  moment  Grant  was  secretly  brought  with  his  horse  behind  the  gable  of  a 
house,  which  hid  him  from  the  infantry,  and  was  opposite  to  the  ford.  The  peasanta 
standing  on  some  loose  stones  and  spreading  their  large  cloaks,  covered  him  llrom 
the  cavalry  videttes,  and  thus  he  calmly  waited  until  the  latter  were  separated  th6 
full  extent  of  their  beat ;  then  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  dashed  through  the  fotd 
between  them,  and  receiving  their  fire  without  damage,  reached  a  wood,  not  Terjf 
distant,  where  the  pursuit  was  baffled,  and  where  he  was  soon  rejoined  by  Leon,  who 
in  his  native  dress  met  with  no  interruption.'— Vol.  it.  pp.  465,  466. 

and 
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ind  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  by  the  Puerto  de  Baaos,  was  re- 
ceived at  Talavera  on  the  SOlh  vl  July;  and  on  the  31st,  Sir 
Arthur  wrote  to  the  chief  of  the  Spaniah  staff  (General  O'Donoju) 
suggesting  that  one  of  the  divisions  of  Cuesta's  army  should  be 
immediately  detached  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  the  Puerto  de 
Banos;  or  to  observe  his  movements,  should  he  already  have  sur- 
mounted that  pass.  (GuTWOod,  vol.  iv.  pp.  514  and  516.) — On 
further  information  being  obtained  of  the  progress  of  the  French 
on  the  side  of  Plasenda,  it  was  arranged  between  the  two  allied 
generals,  that  the  British  forces  should  march  to  meet  Soult,  and 
that  Cuesta  should  remain  at  Talavera  with  the  Spaniards,  ex- 
cept Bassecourt's  division,  already  detached  towards  the  river 
Tietar,  and  which  was  now  directed  to  act  with  the  British, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  marched  accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  August 
from  Talavera  to  Oropesa,  whence  he  sent  instructions  to  General 
Bassecourt  to  halt  on  the  following  day  at  Centinello.  This  was 
the  state  of  things  when,  as  Colonel  Napier  tells  us, 
'  at  six  o'clock,'  (p,  m.  3rd  August)  'letters  from  Cueata  advised  Sir 
Arthur,  that  the  king  was  agwn  advancing,  and  that,  from  intercepted 
dispatches  addressed  to  Soult,  it  appeared  that  the  latter  must  be 
stronger  than  waa  Buppoaed;  wherefore,  Cuesta  said,  that  wishing  to 
aid  the  English,  he  would  quit  Talavera  that  evening :  in  other  words, 
abandon  the  British  hospitals!' — vol.  ii.  p.  413, 

If  General  Cuesta  abandimed  the  British  hospitals  without  an 
imperious  necessity  for  it,  or  failed  to  remove  them  when  he  could 
have  done  so,  he  must  be  deemed  wholly  inexcusable.  The  sub- 
ject merits,  however,  some  inquiry ;  and  the  first  question  to  be 
asked  is — Could  General  Cuesta  have  remained  at  Talavera  ? 
Colonel  Napier's  censure  implies  that  he  could  ;  but  how  stand 
the  facts  ?     Our  author  himself  states — 

The  allies  held  the  centre,  being  only  one  day's  march  asunder,  but 
their  force,  when  concentrated,  was  not  more  than  forty-seven  thousand 
men.  The  French  could  not  unite  under  three  days,  but  their  combined 
fiirces  exceeded  ninety  thousand  men,  of  which  fifty-tliree  thousand 
were  under  Soult.' — vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

By  this  statement  King  Joseph's  army  must  have  amounted  to 
nearly  forty  ttiousand.  antl  Cuesla's  to  twenty-four  thouaand  only ; 
,for,  according  to  Colonel  Napier,  (p.  412,)  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
calculating  on  Soult's  weakness,  was  marching  with  twenty-three 
-tilousand  Spanish  and  English'''  to  engage  fifty-three  thousand 
'French.'  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  obviously  impossible 
lor  the  allied  generals  to  contend  separately  against  the  separate 
French  armies  by  which  they  were  respectively  threatened,  and 
flie  Spanish  army  could  not  therefure  remain  by  itself  at  Talavera. 


•  Viz.,  Englitb,  17,000;  Bpanisb,  6000. 
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The  other  question  to  be  considered  is — Could  Cuesta  liATe  re- 
moved the  British  hospitals .'  We  liave  seen  that  Soult*a  force 
had  been  much  underrated  at  the  time  when,  by  agreement  with 
the  Spanish  General,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesloy  marched  from  Tala- 
vera  to  meet  it.  But  Cuesta  subsequently  obtained,  by  inter- 
cepted letters,  better  information  concernin^:  Soult*s  force,  and  in 
the  very  same  page  in  which  Colonel  Napier  attacks  him  tor 
having  quitted  Talavera,  we  are  told — 

*  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  having,  by  this  time,  seen  the  intercepted  let- 
ters himself,  became  convinced  that  Soult's  force  was  jwi  overrated  at 
thirty  thousand.' — vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

No  doubt  when   an  army,  placed  in  a  central  pontion^  is 
threatened  by  two  hostile  armies,  approaching  it  from  opposite 
directions,  the  project  of  suddenly  marching  against  one  of  these 
is  not  very  irrational ;  but  to  be  executed  with  success,  it  must 
be  executed  with  promptitude  and  with  a?  much  secrecy  as  pos- 
sible.     Cuesta  became   aware  of  Soult's   force    being  g^remter 
than   had  been  supposed  a  few  hours  after  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  had  marched  from  Talavera,  and  he  immediately  foimed 
the  resolution  of  joining  the  British  General,  and  promptly  put  his 
troops  in  movement  to  do  so,  intending  that  Soult  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  united  force  of  the  allies,  in  place  of  being  attacked 
by  only  one  half  of  it.     We  ask,  was  there  time,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  arrangements  for  the  remo\'al  of  the  British 
hospitals  ?  or  would  it  have  been  expedient,  supposing  the  means 
to  have  been  already  at  hand,  to  have  moved  those  hospitals  along 
with  an  army  which  was  marching  to  seek  a  battle  with  an  enemy 
also  in  movement  to  meet  it,  and  already  within  little  more  than 
one  day's  march  ?  General  Cuesta  arrived  at  Oropesa  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  and  had  immediately  a  conference 
with   Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  which   General  O'Donoju  and 
Colonel   Murray  were    present.      Cuesta  strongly  and   perse- 
veringly  urged   his  project  of  continuing  the  movement  against 
Soult^  whose  numerical  strength  was,  we  have  seen,  supposed  to 
be  about   thirty  thousand,  whilst  that  of  the   allies  was   about 
forty-seven  thousand.     But  although  Cuesta's  project,  if  viewed 
with  reference  to  numbers  only,  might  appear  plausible,  it  was^ 
with  reference  to  all  other  circuiiis lances,  indiscreet  and  hazardous. 
Soult  had  already  advanced  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  allies  of  all 
access  to  their  bridge  at  Almaraz,  unless  after  a  successful  battle, 
and  that  battle  must  have  been  fought  in  a  country  perfectly  level 
and  open,  and  which  presented,  therefore,  the  greatest  share  of 
advantages  to  the   most   moveable  and  experienced  of  the  two 
armies.     But  besides  these  considerations,  if  the  alhes  advanced 
from  Oropesa  to  risk  a  battle  against  Soult^  they  left  their  only 

now 


DOW  remaining;  line  of  retreat  (that  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo) 
exposed  to  King  Joseph.  And  again,  if  they  waited  for  the 
enemy  on  the  heights  of  Oropesa,  they  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  junction  of  the  two  French  armies,  and  for  a  combined 
attack,  in  which  Joseph  would  have  every  facility  for  turning  the 
right  of  the  allied  position,  and  acting  in  its  rear,  by  the  road  of 
Calera,  whilst  Soult  would  possess  similar  advantages  in  attacking 
its  left.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  firm,  therefore,  in  bis  opposi- 
tion to  Cuesta's  project,  and  to  the  habitual  propensity  of  that 
old  commander  '  to  fight  general  actions'  however  inopportunely. 
The  British  army  retired  over  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzo- 
bispo  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  August,  and  the  Spanish 
army  followed  it  on  the  6th. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  partly  for  the  pui^pose  of 
enabling  our  readers  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  military  opera- 
tions, and  partly  to  show  how  much  our  author  is  disposed  at  all 
times  to  view  transactions,  though  long  past,  with  partial  and 
irritated  feelings.  Had  Colonel  Napier  filled  a  high  and  respon- 
sible situation  during  the  war,  either  as  a  military  commander  or 
as  a  diplomatist,  and  had  be  found  himself  harassed,  thwarted,  and 
"baulked  in  many  of  his  most  arduous  and  critical  enterprises,  we 
might  have  admitted  that  he  bad  a  perfectly  sufbcient  excuse  for 
irritation  at  the  time;  but  knowing  Colonel  Napier  only  as  an 
historian  of  events  which  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  century  nearly 
before  the  time  when  he  undertook  to  narrate  them,  we  can  find 
no  adequate  apology  for  his  retrospective  irritation,  any  more  than 
for  the  want  of  accuracy  which  we  have  detected  in  many  of  his 
statements,  or  for  the  absence  of  calm  and  impartial  investigation 
before  he  hurries  to  his  conclusions. 

Tn  alluding  to  the  painful  choice  left  to  the  allies  at  Oropesa, 
of  either  fighting  under  very  great  disadvantages,  or  abandoning 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  to  the  enemy  without  a  struggle,  our 
author  introduces  one  of  those  fi.giirallve  embclhshments  of  style 
which  he  is  so  fond  of: — 
'A  hard  alternative;  hut  the  long-cheriahed  error  relative  to  Soult's 

■  weakness  had  dried  up  the  springs  of  Hucceas,  and  left  the  campaign, 

■  like  a  withered  stem,  without  truit  or  foliage.' — vol.  ii.  p.  415, 

H  We  readily  admit  that  the  canipaign  did  not  produce  the  fruit, 

B  too  sanguinely  anticipated  perhaps,  of  recovering  possession  of 
H  the  Spanish  capital ;  it  produced,  however,  a  rich  foliage  of 
H  victory  for  the  British  ;  and  it  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  nations 
H      of  the  Peninsula,    by  showing  them,  that  although   the  armies 

■  of  Napoleon  could  not  yet  be  equalled  in  the  field  in  point  of 
I  numbers,  they  could  be  effectually  rivalled  both  in  discipline  and 
I      in  courage. 

K  Colonel 
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Colonel  Napier  informs  us,  (vol.  ii.  p.  442.)  that  on  the  4th  of 
September  Sir  Arthur  \Vcllc8ley*s  Lead -quarters  were  established 
at  Badajos ;  and 

*  the  English  troops  were  then  distributed  in  Badajos,  Elvas,  Campo 
Mayor,  and  other  places,  on  l)oth  banks  of  the  Guadiana;  the  brigades 
ahready  in  Portugal  were  brought  uj)  to  the  Hrmy,  and  the  lost  ammuni- 
tion  and  equipments  were  replaced  from  the  magazines  at  Lisbon, 
Abrantes,  and  Santarcm;  Beresfoni,  leaving  some  light  troops  and 
militia  on  the  frontier,  retired  to  Thomar,  and  tliis  eventful  campaign, 
of  two  months,  terminated.' 

Our  author  now  proceeds,  in  his  accustomed  strain  of  profes- 
sional pretension,  to  make  observations  on  the  events  he  hfts  been 
narrating.     He  thus  begins — 

*  During  this  short,  but  important  campaign,  the  armies  on  both 
sides  acted  in  violation  of  the  maxim  whicli  condemns  **  double  external 
lines  of  operation,**  * — ^vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

This  commencement  smacks  much  more,  in  our  humble  ap- 
prehension^ of  the  affectation  of  a  military  pedant  who  deals  in 
theoretical  conceits,  than  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  a  judicious 
and  experienced  oiBcer.     But  to  proceed — 

'  La  Mancha  was  the  true  line  by  which  to  act  against  Madrid ;  but 
the  British  army  was  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  the  Junta  refused 
Cadiz  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  without  Cadiz,  or  some  other  fortified  sea- 
port, neither  prudence,  nor  his  instructions,  would  permit  Sir  Arthur 
to  hazard  a  great  operation  on  that  side :  hence  he  adopted,  not  what 
was  most  fitting,  in  a  military  sense,  but  what  was  least  objectionable 
among  the  few  plans  that  could  be  concerted  at  all  with  the  Spanish 
generals  and  government.' — Ibid. 

We  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinion  here  given  as  to  what  '  tons 
most  fitting  in  a  military  sense,*  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  always 
appeared  to  us  to  be  quite  obvious,  that  whether  ricwed  in  a 
military  or  in  a  political  light,  Portugal  was  by  far  the  most 
suitable  basis  for  the  British  operations  in  the  Peninsula.  Its 
geographical  situation,  as  it  respects  Britain,  was  much  more 
advantageous^  with  reference  to  the  war  then  carrying  on,  than 
that  of  any  portion  of  the  coast  of  Spain^  Gallicia  alone  excepted, 
with  which  it  was^  moreover,  in  immediate  connexion.  Its  position 
was  also  very  advantageous  for  more  than  one  line  of  ofTcnsiTe 
operations;  whilst,  as  we  have  already  partly  explained  in  our 
third  article,  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  present 
peculiar  facilities  for  defensive  warfare.  But  over  and  above 
these  physical  advantages,  belonging  to  Portugal  as  a  basis  for 
the  operations  of  the  British  auxiliary  force  in  the  Peninsula, 
there  were  moral  advantages  connected  with  Portugal  capable  of 
having  a  very  powerful  influence,  and  meriting  therefore  very 
high  consideration  in  determining  the  proper  basis  for  the  military 

operations. 
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operations.  The  prindpal  of  these  were,  the  long  existing  habit 
of  friendship  between  the  two  governments  and  nations ;  and  the 
consequent  deeply  rooted,  warm,  and  confiding  attachment  of  the 
Portuguese  people  in  general  towards  the  British — so  that  no 
closer  union,  probably,  has  ever  elsewhere  existed  between  two 
independent  nations,  differing  so  much  in  manners  and  in  lan- 
guage, in  government  and  in  religion,  than  at  that  time  existed 
between  the  British  and  Portuguese.  We  are  aware,  however, 
that  in  the  modern  schools  of  shallow  and  conceited  STKATF-oiaTa, 
who  resolve  the  practical  art  of  war  into  an  abstract  science  of 
mathematical  problems,  such  considerations  as  the  above  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  taken  into  account. 

But  let  US  take  Colonel  Napier's  proposed  line  of  operations, 
based  upon  Cadiz,  and  proceeding  through  La  Mancha  to  act 
against  Madrid.  Would  the  concentration  of  the  whole  of  the 
allied  forces  upon  one  bne  have  given  more  facility  for  the  supply 
of  provisions,  and  for  obtaining  means  of  transport  ?  Or,  would 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  dependence  upon  Spanish  authorities,  »o 
often  found  inefficient,  through  the  inefficiency  of  their  govern- 
ment, have  been  at  all  lessened?  But  suppose  a  great  battle  to 
have  taken  place  (and  it  was  inevitable)  upon  Colonel  Napier's 
proposed  line  of  operations,  and  with  the  forces  of  both  parties 
concentrated,  (a  necessary  con&equence  also  of  this  plan,)  the 
proportion  of  disciplined  troops  on  the  one  side  being  limited  (as 
at  Talavera)  to  the  British  contingent,  but  the  whole  of  the  other 
army  being  of  that  description  of  force — what  would  the  probable 
result  have  been?  A  result  not  favourable,  it  must  be  assumed, 
to  the  alliei.  And,  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  have 
sought  for  safety  in  the  Sierra  Morcua,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Guadalupe?  whilst  the  British,  abandoned  to  themselves  in  the 
plains  of  La  Mancha,  could  have  derived  no  benefit  whatsoever 
from  their  base  of  operations,  or  'place  of  arms'  at  Cadiz.  But 
no  other  comment  need  be  sought  for  upon  Colonel  Napier's 
La  Manchan  speculation,  than  that  furnished  by  himself  in  the 
following  passage ; — 

'  Truly,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  to  use  so  noble  anil  costly  a 
machine  as  a  British  army,  with  all  its  national  reputation  to  support, 
as  tightly  as  those  Spanish  multitudes,  collected  in  a  day,  dispersed  in 
an  hour,  reassembled  agaiu  without  difficulty,  and  incapable  of  attaining, 
and  consequently,  incapable  of  losing,  any  military  re]mUtion.' — vol.  iii, 
p.  233. 

The  remainder  of  Colonel  Napter's  second  volume  may  be 
disposed  of  in  a  very  few  wards.  It  is  made  u])  of  a  repetition  of 
erroneous  statements,  which  have  been  already  guificiently  ex- 
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posed  ;  and  uf  ttrategirnl  m^ri^n,  which,  how^-rr  pl^asiii^r  to  the 
autbrir,  will  never,  wc  venture  Uj  say.  bo  prr>fi table  to  anv  one  else. 
We  br^pe  ere  Ion?  Ui  resume  cmr  exposure  of  this  author's 
faisUirical  and  prnfessiunal  blunders :  and  when  we  have  cnnclnded 
our  examination  of  his  Ixjfik,  wc?  may  proliably  ^ve  an  article 
(whk'h  need  not  be  a  lc>ng  one)  to  his  (scj  callcxl)  replies. 


Art.  IV. — TrnxeU  in  the  Himalayan  Protincet  nf  HinduMfwn 
awl  the  Panjab;  in  Ladakh  and  Kashmir:  in  Petkawtar,  Ka- 
bul, KunduSf  and  Bokhara,  Wy  William  McNircroft  and  Mr. 
George  Trebeck.  From  18 ly  to  18'J.j.  Prepared  for  the 
press  by  Horace  Ha}inan  Wilson^  M.A.,  F.R.S.  2  vols. 
Hvo.  Lcmdon.  1H37. 

A  FEELING  cif  deep  retrret  will  naturally  obtrude  itself  on 
•^^  the  perusal  of  a  work  like  this,  the  materials  of  which  hare 
been  purchased  by  privations,  anxieties,  mental  and  bodily  sufier- 
ings,  and  early  death.  Such  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  fate  of 
the  enterprising  Moorcroft,  his  young  companion  Trebeck,  and 
others  of  his  followers.  Of  the  first  journey  of  Mr.  Mcy)rcroft, 
who  was  the  first  European  to  cross  the  gigantic  range  of  Hima- 
laya, to  make  his  way  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Setlej, 
and  to  visit  the  two  remarkable  lakc*s  of  Rawanrhad  and  Mana- 
sawara,  (not  since  visited,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  one,)  we  gave 
a  detailed  account  some  years  ago.*  Though  he  undertook  this 
journey  not  only  without  the  ena^uragement  of  the  gt>vernment  of 
India^  but  without  its  expressed  approbation,  he  succeedcnl  in  sur- 
mounting every  difficulty,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  of  sick- 
ness induced  by  exposure  and  fatigue,  he  accomplished  his  purpose, 
acquired  valuable  geographical  facts,  and  disa>vered  in  particular 
the  region  of  the  shawl-wool  goat.  He  thus  afforded  an  opening 
for  the  importation  of  this  w(X)l  into  Hindustan ;  and  at  the  same 
time  paved  the  way  for  his  ulterior  object  of  penetrating  into 
Turkistan  in  search  of  a  breed  of  horses,  which  it  was  his  great 
ambition  to  domesticate  in  Incha.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched, 
at  his  own  expense,  an  intelligent  native  friend,  Mir  Izzet  UUah, 
who  successfully  completed  the  following  tour — Kashmir,  Le  in 
Ladakh,  Yarkand,  Kashkar,  Kokan,  and  Samarcand  to  Bokhara 
— ^returning  to  India  from  the  last-named  city  by  the  route  of 
Balkh,  Khulm,  Bamian,  and  Kabul. f  The  information  thus 
gained  led  to  Moorcroft's  own  second  enterprise. 

*  Quaxterly  Review,  Vol.  xvii. 

f  Izzet  Ullah*Bowa  carious  Journal  of  this  expedition  has  been  translated  from 
the  Persian  by  Professor- WiUo%  and  printed  in  the  Calcutta  Magazine  and  Rtview, 
foU.  iiit  and  iv.,  1825. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  William  Moorcroft  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Liverpool  for  the  profession  of  a  surgeon  ;  but  after  the 
usual  course  of  study,  his  attention  was  diverted  to  a  different 
pursuit.  He  Wfas  told  by  one  or  two  shrewd  persons,  that  by' 
followinpr  the  veterinary  branch,  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  he  might  render  himself  more  usefid  and 
more  dislinguished  than  by  continuing  in  one  already  cultivated 
by  so  many  men  of  the  most  splendid  talents.  '  Convinced,' 
he  says,  '  by  their  arguments,  but  opposed  by  other  friends,  and 
especially  by  my  master,  the  matter  was  compromised  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  After  along  conversation. 
with  me,  Mr.  Hunter  declared  that  if  he  were  not  advanced  in 
years,  he  himself  would,  on  the  following  day,  begin  to  study  iho 
profession  in  question.  This  declaration  wiLS  decisive,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  study  which  Mr,  Hunter  was  pleased  to  in- 
dicate.' 

Mr.  Moorcroft  went  over  to  France  to  perfect  his  studies  in  the 
veterinary  art,  and  on  bis  return  settled  in  London,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Field,  he  carried  on  for  some  years  a  very 
prosperous  and  lucrative  business.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  he  became  dissatisfied  with,  the  line  he  had  chosen,  and  turned 
pr((Jector  and  speculator.     Professor  WUson  observes — 

'The  nature  of  the  profession  involved  many  occurrences  unpleasant 
to  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  warm  temper,  and,  amidst  inter- 
course with  persons  of  station  and  respectability,  collision  with  in- 
dividuals not  always  possessed  of  either,  Mr.  Moorcroft,  therefore, 
liecame  disgusted  with  his  occupation,  although  he  speedily  realised  a 
handsome  property  by  it.  A  great  portion  of  this,  however,  he  lost  in 
some  injudicious  project  for  manufacturing  cast-iron  horse-shoes,  and  he 
reitdily,  therefore,  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  go  out  to  Bengal  as  superiutendeat  of  their 
military  stud.  He  left  England  in  May,  1808,  in  the  same  fleet  (though 
in  a  different  ship)  with  ihe  writer  of  this  notice,  who,  when  he  occa- 
sionally saw  Mr.  Moorcrof^  during  the  voyage,  as  the  vessels  spoke,  or 
on  their  touching  at  Madeira,  Uttle  anticipated  that  he  should  ever  be- 
come his  biographer.' — IVeface,  p.  sxi. 

His  practice  in  India  was  so  successful  that,  as  he  observes, 
at  the  time  he  left  the  stud  on  his  last  travels,  there  was  not 
above  one  horse  diseased  for  ten  that  he  had  found  when  he  took 
charge  of  It ;  and  this  amendment  he  attributes,  among  other 
things,  to  the  use  of  oats,  the  cultivation  of  which  ho  was  the 
means  of  introducing  into  Hindustan.  In  order,  however,  to 
improve  essentially  and  permanently  the  cavalry  of  India,  he  stre- 
nuously urged  the  introduction  of  the  Turkman  in  place  of  the 
Arab  horse.  This  had  been  one  of  tlie  lending  motives  of  the 
first  journey  across  the  Himalaya,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
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the  same  purpose  prompted  the  second  expedition,  which  ter- 
minated fatally  for  bis  project  and  himself.  The  ^^vernment  of 
Calcutta,  in  giving  a  reluctant  consent  to  this  journey,  refused  to 
grant  to  Moorcroft  any  accredited  authority  or  political  designatioo. 
He  engaged  in  the  enterprise  at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  but 
was  permitted  to  receive  his  allowances  as  su))erintendent  of  the 
stud.  On  his  application  to  the  Governor-General  for  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  king  of  Bokhara,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
refuse  even  this.  Coupled  with  tho  plan  of  purchasing  horses^  he 
anticipated  the  creation  of  an  extensive  demand  for  British  manu- 
factures^ specimens  of  which  he  was  ponnitted  U)  carry  with  him. 
He  was  accom})anicd  by  Mr.  Cieorgo  Trebock,  the  scm  of  a  soli- 
citor in  Calcutta;  a  good  draughtsman  and  attached  to  geogra- 
phical inquiries.  Moorcroft  always  speaks  of  him  as  a  young 
man  alerts  active,  sanguine— enduring  hardships  and  pri^Tttions 
with  cheerful  fortitude,  and  meeting  peril  with  high  resolution. 
Burnes,  too,  when  describing  his  burial-i)lace  at  Mazar,  sajrs, 
^  this  young  man  has  left  a  most  favourable  impression  of  his  good 
qualities  throughout  the  country  which  we  passed.* 

Mr.  Wilson  has  submitted  to  very  great  labour  in  arranging 
and  sifting,  and  finally  extracting  a  most  valuable  narrative  from, 
the  ^  rudis  indigestaque  moles,''  as  Moorcroft  himself  called  it,  of 
the  little  note-books,  field-books,  letter-books,  and  imperfect 
journals  of  these  travellers.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  publi- 
cation has  been  so  long  delayed,  but  that  the  materials  were  ever 
preserved  and  recovered;  and  Moorcroft's  name  will  not  ulti- 
mately suffer,  though  some  of  his  discoveries  had  in  the  interim 
been  discovered  over  again  by  more  fortunate  adventurers.  The 
Professor  has  divided  his  book  into  four  parts.  1 .  The  journey 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and  the  passage  across  it.  2. 
Residence  at  Le,  and  various  excursions  thence  in  Ladakh.  3. 
Journey  to  and  residence  in  Kashmir.  4.  Journey  by  Peshawar 
and  Kabul  to  Bokhara.  The  novel  part  of  the  w^ork  is  that 
which  relates  to  Ladakh. 

1.  About  the  end  of  October,  1819,  Mr.  Moorcroft  left  Bareilly 
to  proceed  through  a  part  of  the  Punjab,  on  his  way  to  cross  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  His  companions  were,  besides  Trebeck, 
Mr.  Guthrie,  a  young  medical  officer ;  Mir  Izzet  Ullah,  already 
mentioned ;  Ghulam  Hyder  Khan,  a  native  of  I^arcilly,  '  a  stout 
soldier  and  faithful  servant ;'  and  twelve  sepoys.  A  gentleman, 
eminent  as  a  geologist  and  mineralogist,  joined  the  party  and  com- 
menced the  journey ;  but,  highly  creditable  to  the  proper  feeling 
of  Moorcroft,  he  says,  '  his  conduct  towards  the  natives  was  so 
exceptionable  that  I  was  obliged,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  decline 
his  assistance.'     They  carried  with  them  numerous  and  bulky 
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packages  of  cottons,  brand  cloths,  and  hardware,  to  the  \-alue  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds,  belonging  chiefly  to 
Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  who  incurred  the  risk  in  the 
hope  of  creating  a  demand  for  British  manufactures  in  the  heart 
of  Asia. 

It  was  Moorcroft'a  intention  to  cross  the  Himalaya  through  the 
Niti  pass,  the  most  direct  and  practicable  road  to  Ladakh,  and 
one  with  which  he  was  already  well  acquainted ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Joshimath  on  the  12th  December,  where  porters  and  yaks  had 
not  been  collected  in  sufficient  numbers,  it  was  announced  that 
this  Ghaut  was  no  longer  passable.  He  proceeded  therefore  to 
Srinagur,  in  order  from  thence  to  obtain  permission  from  Runjeet 
Sing  for  advancing  by  way  of  Kulu.  Srinagur  had  wofully 
declined  since  the  visit  of  Captain  Hardvricke  in  1796,  when 
thousands  of  pilgrims  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
bathe  in  the  Ganges;  but  the  conquest  of  the  Gorkhas  seven 
years  afterwards,  and,  about  the  same  time,  an  earthquake  and 
an  inundation,  left  it  almost  desolate.  '  More  than  half  the 
city,'  aaj-s  Moorcrofl,  '  was  in  ruins.' 

At  Tiri  our  travellers  witnessed  a  sort  of  propitiatory  rite  to 
Mahadeva,  called  Baral,  which  consists  in  sliding  down  a  rope 
fastened  at  one  end  to  the  top  of  a  tree  or  elerated  post,  and 
carried  obliquely  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  fixed ;  in  short,  it 
is  a  rope  Montagne  Russe.  The  performer  was  an  old  man  who 
had  achieved  the  feat  sbnteen  limes  without  encountering  any 
serious  mishap ;  and  he  derived  no  slender  credit,  not  to  men- 
tion money,  from  his  exemplary  devotion.  But  wc  shall  abstain 
from  noticing  those  various  tricks  of  fakirs  and  other  holy  and 
hungry  impostors  so  numerously  scattereil  over  credulous  Hin- 
dustan. Neither  do  we  tliink  it  necessary  to  go  into  any  of  the 
details  of  this  part  of  the  journey,  which  skirts  the  southern  fool 
of  the  Himalayan  chain,  from  Almora  to  the  Setlej  ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  every  incident  and  object  is  accurately  noted — espe- 
cially all  the  numerous  streams,  and  water -courses,  and  rivulets, 
which  wind  their  way  through  the  valleys  as  bo  many  tributaries, 
some  easterly  to  the  Gruiges,  others  westerly  to  the  Indus — each 
valley  and  its  iuclosing  hills  nmning  up  to  the  base  of  the  Great 
Himalaya,  as  the  general  grand  trunk  of  all. 

With  equal  minuteness  is  every  little  fort,  temple,  town,  and 
hamlet  set  down — most  of  them  in  ruins,  few  flourishing,  the 
people  generally  jioor  yet  industrious,  greatly  oppressed  by  the 
ruling  priwers — but  still  more  bo  by  the  rapadty  of  their  minor 
nflirials,  Tliero  was  no  want  of  cultivation  in  the  valleys; 
besides  the  usual  kinds  of  grain,  the  poppy-plant  was  used  as 
foodj  eaten  cither  raw  or  dressed  with  butter-milk,  salt,  and 
II  2  capsicum ; 
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capsicum :  the  lotus  {Nyriphtea  nelumbo)  was  also  nn  article  of 
liiet ;  and  the  sugar-cane  was  growiiip  abundantly.  The  common 
fruits  n'ere  mangos,  apples,  p^ars,  apricots,  pomegranates,  cher- 
ries, and  grapes.  Oranges,  limes,  and  lemons  arc  plentiful,  rasp- 
berries and  berberries  equally  so — and  currants  of  two  kindc 
The  summits  of  the  highest  hills  are  clothed  with  firs  of  various 
kinds,  and  birches;  the  former  yielding  tar.  pitch,  re»n,  atxt 
turpentine ;  lower  down  three  species  of  evergreen  or  live  oak. 
the  walnut,  the  hazel,  and  Lorabardy  poplar;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  the  Indian  fig  and  bamlxio.  the  rhododendron  and  the 
daphne,  from  the  latter  of  which  is  fabricated  the  Indian  paper  ; 
and  roses  of  various  kinds  everywhere  abounded,  affording  ft 
plentiful  supply  of  atar. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  to  the  travellers  until  they  reached 
a  place  called  Pinjor,  not  far  from  the  Sellej,  where  they  were 
fmrly  put  to  rout  by  a  swarm  of  bees  !     Moorcroft  says : — 

*  Having  preceded  my  party,  E  placed  myself  in  a  cuol  spot,  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  pipsl  tree,  on  the  branches  of  which  I  counted  ten 
swarms  of  bees,  of  the  kind  called  Bhadnra.  Knowing  the  irascible 
temper  of  this  bee,  I  warned  my  followers  as  they  came  up  not  to  ap- 
proach  the  tree.  Notwithstanding  this  injunction  and  my  own  vigilance, 
aa  1  remained  in  Uie  shade,  the  bees  were  disturbed  by  a  boy  belonging 
to  my  train,  and  we  soon  felt  the  consequences.  A  bee  fixed  itself  upon 
my  left  eyelid,  and  I  had  scarcely  pulled  it  off  when  I  was  assailed  by 
several  others,  who  all  aimed  their  attacks  at  my  face.  I  iled  through  a 
thick  fence  into  a  neighbouring  field,  where  a  peasant  coming  to  my  aid 
set  fire  to  some  straw,  and  directed  me  to  sit  to  leeward  of  the  smoke. 
The  camp  soon  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and  men 
and  beasts  were  flying  in  all  directions.  Some  of  the  fugitives  soug^ 
shelter  in  Raipur,  hut  were  followed  by  their  unrelenting  foes,  and  the 
whole  town  of  Raipur  was  presently  in  commotion.  The  scene  w» 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  however  much  the  probability  of  mischief  checked 
occasionally  the  disposition  to  laugh.  At  length  the  fury  of  the  be« 
relaxed,  and  they  retired  to  their  head -quarters,  leaving  us  at  peace  only 
at  the  close  of  day.' — vol.  i.  pp.  32,  33. 

On  their  arrival  at  Bilaspur  on  the  Setlej,  the  Raja  was  disposed 
to  consider  Moorcroft  as  an  itinerant  trader,  little  better  than  a 
pedlar,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  honour  the  party  with  any  pai^ 
ticular  notice.  Mr.  Moorcroft,  however,  having  on  the  journey 
administered  medicines  to  the  sick,  and  frequently  performed  the 
operation  for  cataract,  which  he  says  is  singularly  common  in 
these  hilly  districts,  and  having,  during  the  three  days  of  his  stay 
at  Bilaspur  operated  for  this  complaint  on  no  less  than  eighteen 

scs,  the  fame  of  his  skill  reached  the  Raja"s  ears,  who  then 

indescended  to  visit  him,  and  being  himself  indisposed,  not  only 

requested  his  aasistancej  but  pressed  him  to  remain  till  the  effect 
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of  the  treatment  could  be  ascertained;  which,  however,  was  de- 
clined, and  the  party  proceeded  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Setlej  as 
far  as  Dehr,  where  they  were  to  cross  that  river. 

The  stream  was  here  about  150  feet  in  width,  and  rnnning  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  party  about  to  cross  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  persons,  sixteen  horses  and 
mules,  with  about  two  hundred  maimds  of  merchandise  and  bag- 
gage. The  passage  of  this  narrow  but  rapid  river  was  eifected 
on  dezls,  or  inflated  skins  or  bides  of  bullocks,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  thirty-one  watermen,  each  managing  a  skin,  who  con- 
veyed the  whole  across  in  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
without  accident  or  injury. 

They  were  now  in  the  Mundj  territory,  a  dependency  on 
Runjeet,  They  were  immediately  met  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
who  prohibited  their  further  progress,  and  ordered  them  to  wait, 
until  an  answer  should  be  received  from  their  master  at  Lahore. 
In  vain  Moorcroft  stated  that  he  was  simply  a  merchant  travelling 
to  Le  in  Ladakb  with  goods  for  sale,  on  which  he  was  willing  to 
pay  all  customary  duties.  He  then  said  that  if  they  persisted  in 
detaining  him  till  the  return  of  a  messenger,  he  would  himself  have 
recourse  to  their  chief,  and  repair  t«  Lahore.  No  objection  being 
made  to  this,  he  determined  to  proceed  with  a  few  of  his  people, 
leaving  the  rest  and  the  merchandise  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Trebeck.  The  Raja  of  Mundi  even  offered  to  allow  him  Jo 
proceed  on  bis  journey,  if  he  would  take  all  the  responsibility  on 
himself;  which  Moorcroft  declineil  doing,  as  he  had  no  pretence 
to  any  political  authority.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  be  was  not 
sorry  to  have  an  opiTOrtunity  of  visiting  a  man  who,  even  then, 
had  made  no  little  noise  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  Lahore  on  the  23rd  March,  and 
on  the  6tb  May  reached  Shahlimar,  the  large  garden  laid  out  by 
Shah  Jehan,  in  which  strangers  are  generally  ordered  to  take  up 
their  abode.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Runjeet  Sing  sent  him 
sweetmeats  and  money,  the  latter  uf  which  be  begged  permission 
thankfully  to  decline;  the  Raja,  however,  ordered  him  to  keep 
what  had  been  sent,  but  left  him  at  liberty  to  accept  or  not,  as  he 
might  please,  all  such  donations  in  futuro — which  we  suspect  did 
not  frequently  call  for  the  esercise  of  his  discretion.  On  the 
second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  was  ordered  to  be  conducted  to 
iflie  presence  of  the  Raja; — 

'  Having  passed  through  one  of  the  western  gates  of  the  fort,  we 
crossed  the  garden,  in  which  stands  the  Jama  Masjid,  or  principal 
mosque.  Thence  a  long  flight  of  brick  steps  led  to  a  second  gateway 
and  court,  crossing  which  we  came  to  a  tliird  gate  that  opened  into  a 
more  epaoioue  enclosure^  in  which  stood  a  number  of  horses  caparisoned. 
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From  this  we  entered  a  large  court  flagged  with  marble,  and  on  the  side 
opposite  the  entrance  was  an  open  apartment,  in  which  the  Maharaja 
was  seated.  Upon  my  approach  he  partly  rose  from  his  chair,  which 
was  of  gold  (?),  and  pointed  to  another,  of  silver,  opposite  to  him,  fur  me 
to  sit  down  upon.  His  courtiers  sat  ujhju  the  caqiet  on  either  side,  farming 
a  lane  from  his  chair  to  mine.  The  gateways  were  well  guarded,  but 
here  were  only  two  matchlock-men,  sitting  one  on  either  hand  of  the 
Raja.' — vol.  i.  p.  95. 

Nothing  ajuld  exceed  Runjcet's  cinlity ;  he  showed  him  hit 
horses  and  his  troops^  consulted  liim  on  the  state  of  his  healthy 
his  chief  complaint  Ix^ing  that  be  could  not  bear  such  strong 
potations  as  be  had  been  used  to  do.  Soon  after  leaving  him, 
Moorcroft  received  a  message  to  say  he  was  at  liberty  to  >Tsit  any 
part  of  Lahore^  and  desiring  him  to  name  the  breed  of  horse  he 
preferred^  that  he  might  make  him  a  present  of  one.  He  con- 
sented to  his  proceeding  through  the  districts  of  Mundi  and  Kulu 
to  Ladakh ;  and^  in  case  of  his  being  unable  to  reach  Bokhara 
from  Upper  Tibet,  that  he  might  use  his  authority  to  pass 
through  Kashmir  with  two  hundred  followers.  Having  completed 
this  successful  negociation,  Moorcroft  departed  on  the  loth  May; 
but  having  accomplished  the  ordinary  distance  of  about  one  day*s 
journey  on  the  29th — that  is,  in  fourteen  days ! — he  was  recalled 
to  Lahore,  the  Raja  having  been  seized  with  an  intermittent 
fever.  Here  he  remained  till  the  8th  June,  when  he  was  sent  off 
in  a  howdah,  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  the  shaking  of  which  for 
fifteen  hours,  he  says,  threw  him  into  a  fever.  We  quote  the 
following  as  an  instance  among  the  many  which  Moorcroft  records 
of  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  so  prevalent  among  the  poor  people  of 
Hindustan : — 

*  The  sense  of  weariness  and  pain,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  night, 
prevented  my  falling  asleep.  Whilst  tossing  about  in  a  state  little  short 
of  delirium,  and  having  no  servants,  I  was  no  less  surjmsed  than  re- 
freshed by  the  movements  of  a  fan  which  a  stranger  was  waving  over 
my  head.  It  proved  to  be  a  poor  Kashmir  weaver  to  whom  I  had  given 
medicine,  by  which  he  had  benefitted,  and,  observing  my  restlessness, 
he  had  thus  testified  his  grateful  recollection  of  my  aid ;  this  was  of 
essential  value,  for  I  slept,  and  woke  refreshed.' — vol.  i.  pp.  116,  111. 

After  the  recent  visits  of  Lord  and  Lady  William  Bentinck  to 
Runjeet  Sing,  of  Jacquemont  the  French  traveller,  and  more 
particularly  of  Mr.  Burnes,  and  the  glowing  descriptions  which 
each  and  all  of  them  have  afTorded  oH  the  splendid  exhibitions, 
the  fetes,  and  the  follies  of  this  old  debauchee,  those  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft, of  a  much  prior  date,  would  appear  '  flat,  stale,  and  unpro- 
fitable.* From  his  account  of  his  journey  back  to  join  his  party  at 
Sultanpur,  which  he  did  not  reach  till  the  l^nd  August,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  extract,  descriptive  of  the  appear- 
ance 
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ance  of  the  face  of  the  c»untry,  which  may  apply  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Punjab,  or  regiim  of  the  five  rivers  :— 

'  Throughout  tlie  latter  part  of  oiir  march  the  appearance  of  the 
country  was  delightftil ;  vast  slopes  of  grass  declined  from  the  anmmite 
of  the  mountains  in  a  uniform  direction,  hut  aeparated  by  clumps  of  the 
cedar,  cypress,  and  fir:  the  rhododendron  and  the  oak  were  growing 
u]M)u  our  path ;  the  ground  waa  literally  enamelled  with  asters,  ane- 
mones, and  wild  strawberries.  In  some  places  tlie  tops  of  the  hills  near 
at  Irnnd  werfe  clearly  defined  against  a  rich  blue  aky,  whilst  in  others 
they  were  lost  amidst  a  mass  of  white  clouds.  Some  of  them  presented 
gentle  acclivities  covered  with  verdure,  whilst  others  offered  bare  preci- 
pitouB  cliffa,  over  which  the  water  waa  rushing  in  noisy  cascades,  la 
the  distance  right  before  us  rose  the  snowy  peaks,  as  if  to  bar  our  further 
progress.  Vast  flocks  of  white  goats  were  browsing  on  the  lower  hills, 
aud  every  patch  of  table-laud  presented  a  village  and  cultivated  fields : 
glittering  rivnlcts  were  meandering  through  the  valleys,  and  a  black 
forest  of  pines  frowned  beneath  our  feet.' — vol.  i.  p.  168. 

But  the  happiness  which  so  fine  a,  country  would  be  capable 
of  bestowing  on  the  millions  who  inhabit  it,  is  blighted  by  the 
rapacity  and  oppression  of  its  rulers,  and  the  baneful  superslilions 
inculcated  by  the  ministers  of  their  inhuman  and  senseless  religion. 
'  The  practice  of  the  horrible  rite  of  Sate,'  *  says  Moorcroft, '  is 
frequent  in  these  mountains  :  two  widows  were  burnt  during  my 
Stay,  ihe  elder  of  whom  was  not  more  than  fourteen.'  At  Mundi 
the  practice,  Mr.  Trebeck  says,  is  carried  to  a  frightful  extent; 
'on  several  occasions,  I  am  told,  the  number  of  these  victims  of 
superstition  has  exceeded  thirty.' 

The  travellers  were  now  about  to  enter  the  mountains  of 
Kulu,  some  of  them  not  much  inferior  in  height  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ridge  of  Himalaya,  of  which  they  may  be  considered  as 
offshoots.  The  ghaut  or  pass  of  Ritanka  Joth,  which  forms  a 
gap  in  the  most  northern  and  elevated  mountains  of  tbis  district, 
is  stated  to  be  above  13,300  feet  high  ;  it  is  the  same,  the  editor 
observes,  which  Mr.  Gerard  crossed  about  ten  years  afterwards, 
and  estimated  at  13,000  feet.  In  this  mountainous  country,  the 
prevailing  vegetable  products,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  mate- 
rially changed : — 

'  Near  Sitigiri,  where  we  halted,   there  whs  little  herbage  except 

•  We  legicl  that  ProCeBior  Wilaoo  shauld  cDuntennitce  wbutivD  cannot  but  think 
tbe  idle  aflectatian  of  Mooccroft's  new  leaiiingB  of  aa  magy  □rientnl  names  and 
words — Ranjil  Siah  Ibr  Runjrtl  Sing — S-u}  fiir  Saltee,  Htc.  ic.  Iq  thu  specimen 
part,  latiily  sent  to  us,  of  a  new  trausUtion  u(  the  Arabian  Nights,  by  Mr.  Luke, 
WB  obatrvB  Hitter  for  Fiiirr,  and  so  on.  We  tonsidec  all  this  Sort  of  [hiii^-  as 
humbug;  but  so,  indeed,  is  the  whole  aation  uf  I'elranslatla);  those  inimitable  lalei. 
Uoei  the  new  silventurei'  need  tu  be  nminded  that  a  eettain  heavy  and  leamed  Dr. 
Scott  tried  Ihe  same  thing  tweutj  years  agt),  and  never  interropled  for  a  daythe 
legitimate  popularity  of  old  Galbind  ?  The  wood-engravings  of  lhi>  tpnimeit  are 
so  exquisitely  beautiful,  in  design  and  execution,  thai  we  are  sunr  \o  see  them 
e(fu|iled  with  a  t«xt  which  has  butileudei  thancei  of  mvces*. 
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stinking  hyssop,  abrotanum,  artemisia,  pimpernel,  cheno]>odiuiii,  and 
sorrel.  The  dog-rose  was  abundant,  with  a  rich  crop  of  scarlet  hips. 
Gooseberry-bushes  of  large  size  grew  by  the  side  of  our  road,  cuveried  ' 
with  fruit  little  larger-than  grapei*,  and  very  acid,  even  when  ripe.  The 
orange-coloured  currant  was  rather  less  common,  but  the  fruit  was  not 
more  palatable.  In  a  farm  I  met  with  some  apple-trees  bearing  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg ;  the  apples  were  unripe  and  as  sour, 
though  not  so  austere,  as  those  of  the  wilding  crab.'— vol.  i.  p.  204. 

On  the  6th  September,  the  party  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
pass  over  the  Himalaya,  having  en^S^ed  small  }K>nies  of  about 
thirteen  bands  bicfb,  and  short-tailed  sheep  to  carry  their  goods 
and  baggage.  Having  advanced  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
ravine,  they  came  to  a  basin  of  clear  water  of  a  deep  green  hue, 
about  a  mile  in  circumference.  This  small  lake,  it  seems,  collects 
the  water  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  source  of  the  Cbinab.  Mr.  Gerard  made  its  elevation 
16,200  feet  :— 

*  From  the  lake  we  ascended  a  steep  pass  that  led  over  the  rounded 
back  of  a  part  of  the  Bara  Lacha  ridge.*  According  to  barometrical 
measurement  we  had  attained  here  an  elevation  of  16,500  feet.  Some 
of  the  peaks  about  us  were  apparently  1,000  feet  higher.  On  all  the  ' 
great  slopes  and  crests  of  the  chain  the  snow  lay  in  vast  undisturblsd 
masses.  The  summit  of  the  pass  was  tolerably  level.  Immediately  on 
crossing  it  we  came  to  a  pile  of  loose  stones,  formed  by  the  contributions 
of  travellers,  and  decorated  with  bits  of  wool  and  rags,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  with  an  inscription  in  printed  letters.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  215,  216. 

They  descended  from  lience  to  a  plain  about  two  miles  in 
extent,  but  were  still  in  the  mountains,  which  Moorcroft  calls  the 
Baralacha  mountains.  At  the  extremity  of  the  chain  was  a 
rivulet,  which  they  followed  till  it  opened  suddenly  into  a  lake 
about  three  miles  round,  called  the  Yu-nam.  *  Not  a  weed  de- 
formed, nor  a  wave  ruffled,  its  pellucid  and  tranquil  waters ;  there 
seemed  to  be  no  fish  in  it,  nor  was  any  bird  or  even  a  fly  in  its 
vicinity.*  The  river  beyond  this,  and  flowing  out  of  it,  was  named 
Ling-ti,  in  which  was  a  high,  square,  insulated  rock,  constituting 
the  boundary  mark  between  Kulu  and  Ladakh.  Of  the  ghaut  or 
pass  of  the  Himalaya,  which  Moorcroft  has  just  crossed,  he  gives 
a  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory  account  than  on  the  occasion  of 
his  passage  of  the  Niti ;  but  in  neither  is  there  any  information 
regarding  the  objects  of  natural  history  that  occur  in  this  great 

*  Mr.  Wilson  says,  '  Mr.  Gerard  calls  this  the  Paralassa  chain,  and  makes  its 
elevation  also  16,500  feet:  the  range  which  he  calls  Lachha  he  estimates  at  more 
than  17>000  feet.  The  proper  denomination,  if  it  has  any,  of  this  pass,  is  probably 
priven  by  neither  traveller ;  for  La-tsa,  or  lA-sa,  means  any  pass  in  a  mountain,  or 
the  foot  of  a  pass,  and  Ba-ra,  between.  Bara-la-tsa  is  therefore  a  mountain  ridge  or 
pass  '^ between"  two  districts.  According  to  Gholam  Hyder,  many  of  the  party 
experienced  steveie  headaches  in  crossing  this  elevation.' 

mountain 
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mountain  ran^e,  which  at  the  time  would  have  been  eagerly 
sought  after,  but  which  has  since  been  partially  supplied  by  Dr. 
Gerard,  by  Captain  Johnston,  an<l  by  Hodgson  and  Frnzer. 

Captain  Johnston,  of  the  1  llh  dragoons,  with  two  other  ofiBcers 
of  the  same  regiment,  proceeded  in  April,  1827i  to  penetrate  the 
Himalaya  to  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  and  thence  to  the  confines 
of  Chinese  Tartary.  They  traced  the  course  of  the  orig^inal 
branch  of  that  river  np  to  Jumnotree,  Cursola,  a  small  village 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  chasm,  and  the  last  group  of 
dwellings  in  advance  of  this  spot,  is  described  as  an  isolated  cluster 
of  about  twenty-fivo  houses,  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  three 
or  four  small  temples  having  excellent  roofs  of  carved  deodar 
wood ;  the  inhabitants,  thus  separated,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  appeared  to  be  in  want  of  little  or  nothing  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  glen  from  hence  to  Jumnotree  was 
glonray,  and  the  peaks  above  were  completely  hidden  by  forests 
of  the  gigantic  deodar.  Jumnotree,  the  source  of  the  Jumna, 
was  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Hodgson  and  Frazer ;  the  peak 
above  it,  having  an  intermediate  glacier,  was  estimated  at  1 1,200 
feet,  and  some  hot  springs  at  10,8-40  feet  above  the  sea. 

Captain  Johnston's  party -from  hence  proceeded  to  the  left, 
and  having  crossed  the  Tonse  River,  a  branch  of  the  Jumna, 
passed  along  the  valley  of  the  Pabur  to  Jacn,  the  last  village  up  the 
glen ;  near  which  was  a  splendid  waterfall  tumbhng  over  a  solid 
wall  of  rock,  and  making  only  two  shoots  of  about  1,500  feet 
down  the  bed  of  the  Fabur.  The  Brooang  pciss  was  accessible 
only  over  a  bed  of  snow,  or  rather  glacier,  through  which,  at  the 
elevation  of  12,914  feet,  the  river  burst  forth,  and,  -falling  over  a 
bare  rock  about  150  feet,  again  disappeared  under  the  snow. 
The  top  of  the  pass  was  15,300  feet,  affiirding  a  magnificent  view 
— to  the  north  nothing  but  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  to 
the  east  and  west  the  giant  peajts  of  the  Himalaya  rose  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above  where  they  stood  ;  the 
Btunmits  of  some  of  them  shrouded  in  the  purest  white,  and  others, 
as  Kulding  (21,100  feet),  rising  in  naked  barrenness,  presenting 
to  the  eye  vast  pyramids  of  bare  granite.  In  their  descent  from 
Brooang,  on  the  northern  side,  the  forests  continued  the  same  as 
on  the  south  side ;  they  measured  a  deodar  pine  (considered  in 
India  as  cedar),  and  found  it  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  without  a  branch.  They  continued 
their  descent  as  far  as  the  original  branch  of  the  Setlej,  to  a  city 
called  Kanum,  situate  on  a  fine  table-land,  8,998  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  a  place  of  considerable  size,  surrounded  by  rich 
cultivation;  the  temperature  delightful.  It  contams  a  Lama  tem- 
pie,  with  an  excellent  library ;  and  here  they  met  with  that  sin- 
gular 
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gular  Hungarian  traveller,  Tchoma  da  Coxai,  who  had  arrived 
in  search  of  the  origin  of  the  Huns.  Moorcroft  alio  met  with 
him  in  Ladakh. 

In  the  descent  of  the  party  into  the  region  of  Tibet,  with  the 
view  of  exploring  this  unknown  country — at  least  this  portion  of 
it — Captain  Johnston  received  a  message,  brought  fnim  the  last 
station  in  Hindustan,  from  Lord  Amlierst,  prohibiting,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  all  attempts  to  proceed  beyond  the  boundaiy 
of  Hungrung,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese. 
Notwithstanding  this  disagreeable  injunction,  he  and  hia  party 
could  not,  however,  resist  making  the  asc^ent  of  the  Keening 
Ghaut,  14,500  feet  high,  and  thence  taking  a  view  of  the  Setlg. 
His  lordship,  in  deeming  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  travellers,  had  probably  fresh  in  his  recollection  the 
ungracious  reception  he  had  met  with  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  and  his 
intercourse  with  Duke  Ho ;  but  here,  we  conceive,  there  was  little 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Tartaro- Chinese  in  the  mountains  of 
Tibet,  or  even  at  Yarkand,  their  head-quarters  in  these  regions ; 
they  would  merely  have  requested  Captain  Johnston  in  terms  of 
great  politeness  to  return,  and  have  seen  him  perhaps  a  little  on 
his  way,  as  they  did  Mr.  Manning,  whose  curious  adventures^  by 
the  way,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  have  not  yet  met 
the  public  eye. 

The  peaks  of  the  Brooang  pass  are  far  from  being  the  highest 
of  the  Himalaya ;  there  are  to  be  found,  further  to  the  eastward, 
or  rather  south-eastward,  much  higher  points  than  these.  One 
or  two  have  been  stated,  but  not  on  satisfactory  authority,  to 
exceed  28,000  feet,  but  that  of  Dhawalag^ri  has  been  ascertained 
by  repeated  triangulation,  carefully  conducted  by  Colonel  Coin- 
brook,  Captain  Webb,  and  others,  to  be  more  than  26,(XX)  feet. 
This  extraordinary  range  is  cliiefly  composed  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  with  mica-slate  and  quartz  rock.  It  is  stated  that  sand- 
stone has  been  found  at  16,700  feet;  ammonites  in  limestone  at 
]  6,500  feet,  and  limestone  rock  extending  to  upwards  of  QjO,000 
feet. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  Captain  Johnston's  expedition, 
drawn  up  from  his  MS.  by  W.  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  will  be  found  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iv. 
p.  41.  And  some  remarks  on  the  botany  and  other  branches  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  by  J.  Forbes 
Royle,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  are  contained  in  the  same  work,  vol.  v.  p.  36 1. 
Cultivation,  Mr.  Royle  says,  ascends  on  the  south  side  as  high 
only  as  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet,  while  on  the  north  (in  Ladakh 
for  instance)  it  is  found  as  high  as  12,000.  But  magnificent  trees 
are  met  with  above  these  heights^  on  both  eides^  and  far  above 

them 


^em  again  a  closo  sward  of  highly  eucculent  pasture  is  every'?~8 
where  to  be  seen.  The  prevailing  woods  are  the  oak,  pines  of 
irreat  variety,  among  which  are  enumerated  the  F.  webbiana, 
deodoora,  excelsa,  and  morinda  ;  rhododendTon,  taxiis,  beiula.  acer, 
ceraauK,  and  populus  ;  the  smaller  trees  are  juniperus,  salix,  and 
ribes ;  the  grasses,  agrestis,  poa,  festuca,  bromus,  and  phleum. 

As  to  animals,  Mr.  Royle  sla.tes  that  the  entellus  of  the 
monkey  family  ascends  to  9,000  feet.  The  tiger,  leopard,  and 
others  of  the  feline  tribe,  follow  their  prey  to  about  the  same 
height ;  and  the  wild  dog  and  hog  abound.  The  ceroas  jurao, 
or  great  stag,  is  very  common,  as  is  also  the  cervus  nituia,  or 
barking  deer,  The  different  species  of  antelopes  are  generally 
found  in  the  higher  regions,  and  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Tartnry 
and  Tibet,  but  they  also  descend  into  the  lower  ones.  Both  the 
eagle  and  the  vulture  are  common  even  to  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountains ;  pheasants  and  partridges,  to  say  nothing  of  crows, 
jays,  and  cuckoos,  abound  everywhere.* 

2.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Moorcroft.  Though  this  indefatigable 
man  has  been  forestalled  by  several  authors,  and  his  observations 
and  descriptions  rendered  somewhat  obsolete,  yet  the  country 
of  Ladakh  and  its  capital  Le  are  fresh  and  untouched  by  any 
other  European  traveller,  even  down  to  the  present  time  ;  and  as 
this,  stnctly  speaking,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  worit  that  can  be 
called  new,  occupying  more  than  one  half  the  first  volume  and 
part  of  the  second,  it  is  but  right  we  should  bestow  upon  it  as 
much  space  as  we  can  afford.  We  omit,  however,  any  detail  of  the 
numerous  obstructions  he  met  mlh,  the  tardy  negociations  with 
the  natives  and  the  consequent  delay,  all  of  wliich  were  conducte<l 
in  the  true  Chinese  style,  before  he  was  able  to  gain  access  to  the 
capital ;  the  imtermediate  rougli  and  rocky  country  of  Ladakh 
being  as  unfavourable  for  speedy  travelling,  as  his  place  of  resi- 
dence there  was  uncomfortable.  The  approach  and  his  reception 
are  thus  described  : — 

'  The  road  led  over  a  sandy  ascent  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  be- 
tween two  low  ranges  of  barren  rock.  On  turning  a  narrow  defile,  by 
the  side  of  a  pile  of  stones,  it  came  to  two  large  sepulchral  towers,  con- 
nected by  a  pile  of  stones  a  thousand  ^aces  long.  We  next  came  to  a 
second  pile,  still  longer,  uniting  two  smaller  towers,  on  the  square  sides 
of  which  was  sculptured,  in  relief,  the  figure  of  an  enormous  quadruped 
of  mythological  invention,  the  head  and  breast  of  which  something  re- 
sembled those  of  a  lion,  except  that  the  mouth  was  armed  with  tusks.  . 

*  V/e  muy  take  Ihia  upjiuttunity  of  exprassiue  tha  great  plenaiiri;  with  which  we 
hare  examined  a  Bupisib  quaila.  tailed  "  The  Himaluya.  Touriiit,"  publiiihed  aa  one 
uftheuutuals  for  Chrlatmas  1837.  The  Ictter-preai  by  Miss  Emma  RuboTls,  U 
tuQ  Huwucy,  but  the  deschptions  ara  iiQiectheleBB  true  mid  livtily.  The  eiigtavin^H 
iLte  fat  (upucior  tothuie  in  any  uther  volume  of  the  cIbsb,  indeed  the  book  ii  cheaper 
at  Into  giUant  thku  half  tiw  reat  would  ba  at  twD-panct. 
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....  These  lines  of  \\n\\  were  the  avenues  to  the  town,  in  the  streets 
of  which  wc  found  ourselves  prcsfently  after  liat^sin^  the  seoond  pile. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  people  to  si'C  the  entrance  of  the  Firingis, 
and  in  the  groups  were  ni  in  tried  the  good-humoured  faces  of  the  Ladi- 
kliis,  and  the  sullen  and  di'siirnini;  countenances  of  the  KaahmiriB,  the 
high  bonnets  of  Yarkand,  and  the  l>arc  heads  of  the  Lamas,  with  the 
lung  lappets  and  astonished  looks  of  the  women.  The  Khaluu  had  or- 
dered a  house  of  his  own  to  Ix:  prcpare<l  for  us,  which  was  suflSciently 
spacious  to  accommodate  our  whole  party  and  our  hagirage,  and  which, 
although  of  rude  fabric,  was  a  palace  to  |>er8on8  who  had  been  so  long 
exposed  hi  tents,  and  those  the  worse  for  wear,  to  every  blast  of  wind, 
and  frequent  visitations  of  snow  and  rain.' — vol.  i.  pp.  244-246. 

The  follo^ving  passaofc  j^ves  the  general  outline  of  the  country : — 
*  Although  the  country  of  Ladakh  lies  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the 
mountain  ranges,  which  serve  as  ramparts  to  its  northern  and  southern 
frontier,  yet  its  general  character  is  that  of  its  gigantic  neighbours,  and 
its  lowest  levels  are  in  the  vicinity  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is,  in  fiut,  a 
series  of  narrow  valleys,  situated  between  mountains  not  of  very  great 
altitude  as  compared  with  the  land  at  their  feet,  but  ordinarily  towering 
to  a  height  above  the  sea,  which  surpasses  that  of  the  pinnacles  of  the 
Alps.  The  elevation  of  Le  itself  is  more  than  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  some  parts  of  the  northeni  pergana  of  Nobra  are  two 
thousand  feet  above  that  level.  The  ])asses  that  lead  into  TAdakh  on  its 
southern  frontier  are  above  sixteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  there  are 
several  mountains  within  the  country  which  are  crossed  in  travelling 
from  one  valley  to  another,  as  the  Kandu  La,  Chang  La,  and  Parang 
La,  which  are  of  still  greater  altitude.' — vol.  i.  pp.  259,  260. 

Through  this  rus^ged  country,  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  supposes 
to  be  in  extent  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Karakoram  or 
Black  Mountains  on  the  north  to  the  Himalaya  on  the  souths  and 
about  the  same  length  from  east  to  west,  the  main  branch  of  the 
river  Indus  winds  its  way,  with  its  niunerous  tributaries  all  flowing 
at  the  bottom  of  deep  ravines,  and  generally  between  steep  banks 
of  naked  rock.  This  great  river,  the  most  striking  and  important 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Ladakh,  rises  in  the  Caillas  Moon- 
tains,  and  is  here  termed  the  Sin-kha-bab,  '  the  river  that  rises  in 
the  lion's  mouth.'  Its  two  principal  afHuents  are  the  Zanskar 
from  the  north  and  the  Shayuk  from  the  south.  The  Dras,  also 
from  the  south,  joins  it  at  Le.  The  Piti  river  and  its  tributaries 
pass  the  Himalaya  towards  the  eastern  portion  of  Ladakh,  and 
constitute  the  original  branch  of  the  Setlej. 

The  surface  of  Ladakh,  thus  broken,  as  we  have  stated,  by 
steep  mountains  and  deep  ravines  or  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers 
run,  affords  but  little  space  for  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist. 
The  mountains  being  for  the  most  part  primitive,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  granite  and  felspar  has  clothed  the  slopes  and  little 
levels  with  a  coating  of  clay,  sand^  gravel,  and  pebbles,  which  is 

only 
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only  renderctl  productive  by  considerable  industry  and  skill.  Where 
not  under  cultivation,  the  aspect  of  the  surface  is  one  of  extreme 
sterility,  'in  wliich  a  few  willows  and  poplars  are  the  only  timber- 
trees,  and  the  chief  verdure  is  that  of  Tartaric  furne,  with  a  few 
tufts  of  wormwood,  hyssop,  dog-rose,  and  other  plants  of  the 
desert.'  Then  the  climate  of  this  mountainous  and  elevated  region 
may  he  considered  peculiarly  inauspicious  to  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman.  Frost,  snow,  and  sleet  continue  from  September 
to  May.  In  the  depth  of  winter  the  thermometer  stands  rarely 
above  15°,  and  Mnorcroft  observed  it  on  the  1st  February  at  9^°- 
the  summer  months  are  intensely  hot.  At  Le,  on  the  4th  July, 
the  thermometer  rose  to  1^4°  in  the  sun,  the  temperature  at 
night  74°,  Even  in  winter,  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  the  ther- 
mometer would  rise  to  SO"  or  84°,  when  it  sank  to  12°  or  13°  at 
night.  It  is  the  summer  heat  only  that  allows  the  crops  to  ripen. 
Moorcroft  says,  that  barley  sown  on  the  1 8th  May  was  cut  on  the 
12th  September;  and  in  a  sheltered  valley  eight  hundred  feet 
lower,  the  same  grain  was  ready  for  the  sickle  in  two  months. 
Yet,  with  all  these  unpromising  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
harvests,  we  are  assured,  are  by  no  means  unproductive,  even 
without  recourse  being  had  to  alternation  of  crops  or  fallow,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  almost  without  what  we  should  call  manure. 
For  want  of  wood  the  dung  of  cattle  is  consumed  as  fuel.  The 
substitute,  therefore,  we  are  told,  '  must  be  sought  in  the  habita- 
tions of  man,'  wherein  they  are  '  well  provided  with  apartments 
for  this  purpose.'  The  floors  are  strewed  with  a  coating  of  gravel 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  upon  this  the  asbes  of  the  burnt 
fuel  and  all  kinds  of  offal  are  thrown  to  form  the  pabulum  to  sus- 
tain the  nutritive  properties  of  the  soil.  And  in  the  true  taste  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country — for  all  matters  of  this 
kind  are  redolent  of  China — '  in  some  villages  public  receptacles 
are  constructed  for  the  people,  and  the  accumulation  of  soil  for 
general  use.'  Like  the  Chinese,  ton,  they  construct  parallel  stone 
walls  along  the  sides  of  the  bills,  forming  a  succession  of  level 
terraces  with  stone  channels  to  convey  the  water,  conducted  from 
some  neighbouring  rill,  from  the  uppermost  to  the  lowest  terrace. 
The  plough  is  a  simple  machine  of  wood,  generally  willow, 
with  an  iron  point,  and  drawn  by  a  zho-ox,  which  Moorcroft  says 
is  the  hybrid  male  between  the  hos  gmnniens,  or  grunting  hull, 
and  the  common  cow.  The  grain  mised  is  wheat,  barley,  and 
buckwheat  of  various  kinds,  the  description  of  which  occupies 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pages.  With  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad 
soil  and  want  of  manure,  Moorcroft  mentions  bis  having  seen  in 
one  place  a  remarkable  field  of  wheat.  '  !t  was  the  finest  crop 
I  ever  beheld ;  and  a  spirited  English  farmer  would  have  thought 
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himself  sufficiently  repaid  for  a  ride  of  many  milet  hy  a  tight  of 
it;'  but  then  he  explains  *  that,  hein^  dose  to  the  house  of  the 
farmer^  it  had  probably  obtained  a  larger  share  of  mannre  than 
fields  more  distant/  There  is  one  plant  which,  from  Moor- 
croffs  account  of  it.  is  well  deser^'in^  of  notice— 'one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  fodder  in  Ijidakh,  and  perhaps  of  any  oountrjr 
whatever.'  It  is  c«illed  Prangfos ;  its  size  ^-aries  according  to  ito 
age,  from  a  single  leaf  coverin|r  not  more  tlian  an  inch  of  surface, 
to  a  cluster  of  leaves  and  flowers  spreading:  to  a  circumference  of 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  The  head  of  the  Prangos,  in- 
cluding leaves^  flowers,  stems,  and  seeds,  is  converted  into  hay  as 
winter  forage  for  goats,  sheep,  and  cows.     M(X)rcn)ft  sajrs : — 

*  Considcriug  the  value  of  this  plant  as  fodder,  its  inrowing  in  a  poor 
sterile  soil,  in  every  variety  of  site,  except  actiuil  swamp,  and  in  a  bleak, 
cold  climate,  and  its  flourishing  ^vllolly  in  indcjicndcncc  upon  the  care 
and  industry  of  man,  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  might  l)e  introduced 
with  national  advantage  into  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  would  convert 
her  heaths,  and  downs,  and  highlands,  into  storehouses  for  the  supply 
of  innumerable  flocks.' — vol.  i.  pp.  291,  292. 

Te  which  Professor  Wilson  adds  in  a  note  : — 

*  The  Prangos  has  been  placed  by  Mr.  Lindlcy  amongst  the  Umbdli- 
ferffi  as  a  new  genus :  the  Ladakh  kind  he  denominates  Prangos  pabur 
laria.  (Asiatic  Journal^  vol.  six.  p.  798.)  Mr.  Royle  consiaers  it 
likely  to  be  the  Silphium  of  the  ancients.  {Illustrations  of  the  Boian^ 
of  Himalayay  p.  230.)  The  Bccds  sent  home  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in 
1822,  had,  unfortunately,  lost  their  vegetating  power,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  subsequent  supply  has  Ixjen  received.' 

But  the  plant  which  chiefly  affords  pasturage  for  the  cattle, 
both  tame  and  wild,  is  stated  to  be  the  Lony-ma,  or  sand-grrasi, 
of  which  Moorcroft  says — 

^  Although  cattle  do  not  fatten  upon  it,  it  is  said  to  be  very  invigorating, 
and,  perhaps,  the  extremely  rich  quality  of  the  milk  of  the  yak  in  winter 
may  be  due  to  this  grass.  The  stories  related  by  the  carriers  of  its 
effects  in  restoring  vigour  to  overworked  horses  border  on  the  marvel- 
lous. It  furnishes  almost  the  whole  of  the  winter  food  of  the  unstabled 
brood  mares  and  colts  of  the  Raja  of  Ladakh,  of  the  kiaiig,  or  wild 
horse,  of  the  yak,  and  of  all  cattle  which  are  left  unhoused  at  that  sea- 
son.'—i6.  pp.  294,  295. 

The  most  common  culinary  vegetables  are  onions,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, and  cabbages,  with  a  small  quantity  of  carraway,  mustard, 
and  tobacco.  Moorcroft  talks  of  ten  different  kinds  of  apricots^ 
of  apples  in  great  variety,  and  a  very  agreeable  fruit  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  French  olive.  It  is  called  sarsing,  and  has 
been  named  by  Dr.  Wallich  EltBagnus  Moorcroftii,  Its  chief 
use  is  said  to  be  for  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  brandy,  which 
both  Mohammedans  and  Chinese  prefer  to  that  distilled  from  the 
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grape.  A  lonp;  account  is  then  given  nf  tlie  Ladakh  rhuharb,  its 
cultivation,  mediclnai  virtues,  and  value  as  an  articlB  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Moorcroft  enumerates  only  willows  and  poplars  as  the  trees 
of  Ladakh;  we  suspect  he  is  mistaken,  and  that,  in  all  the  ghauts 
of  that  mountainous  country,  the  deodar  and  the  other  trees  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  Himalaya  of  the  some  elevation,  will  be 
found. 

The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  asses,  yaks,  cows,  the  yak- 
mule,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  Th«  horses  are  small,  and  the  yak 
is  mostly  employed  in  the  transport  of  burdens.  Among  the 
sheep  he  mentions  one  called  the  purik,  remarkable  for  its  dimi- 
nutive size  and  its  docile  habits.  The  dog,  he  says,  is  scarcely 
more  perfectly  domesticated  than  this  little  animal : — 

'  During  the  day  in  the  aummer  niontha  it  is  paatuied  amongst  the 
moiuitaiuB,  but  at  night,  and  throughout  the  winter,  it  finds  shelter  in  a 
walled  yard,  or  under  the  roof  of  its  master.  lu  this  state  it  seeks  with 
incessBUt  aseiduity,  grass,  straw,  chaff,  grain,  pceliugs  of  esculent  vcge- 
tahles,  and  always  attends  the  meals  of  the  family  for  morsels  of  flour- 
cake,  barley-meal,  tea  buttered  and  salted,  or  exhausted  tea-leaves,  and 
will  sometimes  even  nibble  a  boue.  1 1  would  be  an  invaluable  ajipcud- 
age  to  the  cottage  of  the  British  peasant,  as  it  could  be  maintained  at 
scarcely  any  cost.' — voL  i.  pp,  310,  311. 

The  shawl-goiit  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals,  and  is 
common  to  ail  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Lassa  and  Chinese 
Turkistan,  but  the  fleece  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  in 
Ladakh,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  Kashmir,  to  be  there 
worked  into  shawls.  Besides  the  tame  sheep  and  goats  there 
are  others  wild,  as  the  ovis  amm(m,  Sec.  There  is  also  a  small 
wild  horse  called  kiang,  which  in  vast  numbers  scours  the  moun- 
tains and  plains,  but  Moorcroft  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  is  not 
more  of  an  ass  than  a  horse  ;  adding,  however,  that  it  certainly  is 
not  the  gur-khor  or  wild  ass  of  Sindh.  He  rather  suspecls  it  to 
he  something  of  the  quacha  kind  of  South  AMca,  though  it  is 
brown  without  stripes.  The  account  given  by  him  of  its  action 
agrees  with  that  of  the  quacha :  '  The  kiang  allows  his  puisuer 
to  approach  no  nearer  than  five  or  »ix  hundred  yards ;  he  then 
trots  uiF,  turns,  looks,  and  waits  until  you  are  almost  within  dis- 
tance, when  he  is  off  again.'  Marco  Polo,  however,  an<l  most  of 
the  old  travellers  in  these  regions,  mention  it  as  the  wild  ass.  and 
say  that  it  is  met  with  in  large  herds,  from  Kurdistan  far  to  the 
northward  and  eastward.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  wild 
asB,  of  which  one,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 

The  common  habitations  of  Ladakh  are  mean,  and  but  ill  suited 
[  to  the  climnte.  They  are  of  rude  stones,  or  more  generally 
I  of  unburnt  bricks,  with  Hat  roofs  of  poplar  rafters  crossed  with 
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willow  shoots,  over  which  is  a  stratum  of  straw,  and  finiiUy  a  cover- 
ing of  earth,  admitting  the  melted  snow,  and  rain  whenever  it  fiiUs, 
which  is  hut  seldom.  The  bedding  and  furniture  are  simply  a 
few  fells  and  sheep-skins,  a  large  chest,  and  two  or  three 
benches  and  stools.  Their  clothing  is  of  woollen,  their  stock- 
ings of  felt  or  knitted  worsted,  and  they  generally  wear  a  cap  of 
black  cloth.  Their  food  is  equally  simple  ;  salted  tea  twice 
a-day,  and  a  third  meal  of  soup,  meal- porridge,  and  bread.  This 
is  the  common  diet  of  the  artificers  and  labourers ;  the  farmers 
and  the  shepherds  arc  of  a  higher  class,  and  besides  tea.  which  is 
their  constant  beverage,  they  use  meat,  rice,  vegetables,  and 
bread.  They  nlso  drink  huxa,  a  sort  of  beer  made  from  barley 
. — and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  article  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, but  made  generally  from  maize  or  Indian  corn,  bears  the 
same  name,  boosa,  in  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa,  among  the 
booners  of  which  regions  it  is  almost  in  universal  use. 

The  Raja  and  his  official  servants  derive  their  revenues  from 
these  poor  people  in  kind,  and  they  also  voluntarily  contribute  to 
their  lamas  or  priests  in  the  same  way,  which  it  appears  they  are 
always  ready  to  do ;  these  teachers  of  a  stupid  religion  being 
mostly  of  a  mild,  kindly,  and  humane  character.  But  they  are 
not  themselves  averse  from  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Their 
temples,  like  themselves,  are  bumble,  with  roofs  or  ceilings 
supported  on  wooden  columns  painted  red,  and  the  pannels  on 
the  sides  carved  and  ornamented  with  dragons  resembling  those  of 
China.  Like  the  Chinese,  too,  they  have  their  zelums  and  anis 
— monks  and  nuns — each  of  whom  have  their  religious  estabhsh- 
ments.  The  Chinese  names  of  districts,  mountains,  and  rivers 
still  remain,  pure  or  corrupted,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  whom  the 
ancient  population  was  composed.  At  Yarkand,  and  other  parts 
of  Tartary  to  the  northward  of  Ladalth,  the  ruling  authorilies  are 
Still  Chinese,  but  the  inhabitants  more  to  the  southward  are 
now,  as  they  were  some  centuries  ago,  mostly  Mohammedans. 
'  Islamism,'  says  Moorcroft,  '  is  evidently  making  rapid  strides, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  before  long  Ladakh  will 
be  entirely  a  Mohammedan  state,' 

The  goitre  is  so  prevalent  in  the  valleys  of  Ladakh  as  to  have 
^ven  to  one  village  the  name  of  Gonh  (Gong,  we  suppose), 
which  means  '  enlarged  neck.'  It  was  so  common  among  the 
females  in  particular,  that  scarcely  a  woman  was  free  from  it. 
This  village  is  situated  in  a  close,  deep  valley,  flanked  by  sleep 
and  high  mountains.  Blindness  was  perhaps  more  universal 
than  goitre,  and  the  number  on  whom  Moorcroft  performed  for 
the  cataract  is  quite  surprising.  The  extreme  gratitude  mani- 
fested everj-where  by  the  poor    people,  whom  our  traveller  had 
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Telieved,  conveys  a  very  favourable  npinioQ  of  them.  One  day  a 
jfoiu^  man  ran  up  to  his  horse,  took  hold  of  the  flap  of  his  coat, 
and  put  it  to  his  fiirehead ;  presently  an  old  man  caine  up  and 
went  through  the  same  ceremony,  alter  which  they  pressed  him 
to  pitch  his  tent.  This  poor  fellow  had  recovered  his  sight  by 
an  operation  al  Le  the  year  before  ;  tUe  young;  man  was  his  son : — 

'  When  I  had  complied  with  their  request  they  disappeared,  but  pre- 
sently returned  with  provender  for  oiir  horses,  and  firewood  for  ouraelvea, 
some  Hour,  and  a  sheep :  and  no  persunsiou  could  previill  upon  them  to 
take  back  the  aiticies,  or  receive  their  value  in  return.  This  was  the 
only  way,  they  said,  in  which  they  could  show  their  gratitude  for  the 
blessing  I  had  conferred  upon  the  old  man,  and  they  prayed  me  not  to 
reject  such  an  expressiun  of  their  thauks.  1,  thereiure,  accepted  their 
presents,  and  was  well  pleased,  thuugh  not  at  all  suqiriaed,  to  find  so 
lively  a  seuac  of  obligatiou  entertained  by  these  simple  people.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  21. 

In  short,  wherever  he  went  be  had  patients  applying  to  him, 
who  were  all  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  by  presents  nf  flour, 
bread,  butter,  tea,  vegetables,  and  the  like,  '  so  that,'  says  Moor- 
croft,  '  had  any  stranger,  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
seen  me  thus  surrounded  by  my  patients  and  their  presents,  he 
would  have  thought  mc  a  retail  dealer  of  farm  produce  in  the 
midst  of  his  customers.' 

In  this  miserable  country — a  wilderness  of  rocks  anil  ravines- 
Mr.  Moorcroft  and  his  party  spent  two  years,  not  altogether  idly, 
it  is  true,  but  in  making  various  excursions  in  all  directions^  and 
scrambling  up  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  for  little  or  no  other 
purpose,  as  it  wimid  appear,  than  to  record  their  having  done 
M).  He  has  ascertained,  but  it  is  not  stated  how.  the  height 
of  the  Psaka-la  to  be  15,01)0  feet ;  of  the  Kanda-la,  the  Parang-la, 
each  16.000 feet;  of  the  Manbar,  16,500  feet;  and  the  Chang-la, 
17,800  feet.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  so  many  feet  of 
these  great  altitudes  were  actually  ascended.  They  rise  out  of 
an  ele^'ated  and  rugged  country  whose  'lowest  levels,'  we  are 
told,  '  are  in  the  vicinity  of  perpetual  snow,' — that  is,  at  the  very 
least  12.000  feet;  the  town  of  Le  is  stated  to  be  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  actual  ascent,  therei'ore.  is  the  difference 
only  between  the  numbers  stated  and  that  of  the  'levels'  out 
of  which  they  rise. 

Part  of  this  delay  in  Ladakh  was  owing,  however,  to  his  wailing 
fur  the  return  of  a  native,  Abdul  Latif,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Yarkand  to  negociatc  with  the  Chinese  authorities  for  permission 
to  pass  through  that  city.  This  was  refused,  though  the  mes- 
senger experienced  no  difficulties  in  proceeding  thither,  nor  would 
Moorcroft  himself,  had  he  at  once  undertaken  the  journey.     His 
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8taj  in  these  upper  regions^  Professor  Wilson  observes^  was  perhaps 
more  protracted  than  it  needed  to  have  been^  and  it  appeared 
so  to  the  Bengal  government,  which  ordered  the  suspension  of 
his  salary  during  the  further  prolongation  of  his  absence ;  an 
order  that  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  any  influence  on  his 
movements.  He  writes  indeed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Palmer,  that  this 
check  shall  not  weigh  upon  his  measures,  '  although,  on  account 
of  my  children,  I  could  wish  to  avoid  encroaching  on  my  past 
savings  :  yet  even  this  shall  not  be  exempt,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  my  objects.  The  accumidation  of  property  can 
never  afford  such  gratification  to  my  mind,  as  the  reflection  of 
having  been,  in  some  degree,  accessory  to  the  benefit  of  my 
country ;  and  of  this  retrospect  no  human  power  can  deprive  me.' 

Moorcroft,  however,  was  soon  fated  to  experience  the  inconve- 
mence  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  Having  forty  persons  to  maintain, 
and  no  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  merchandise  at  a  fair  price,  he 
was  obliged  to  negociate  bills  on  his  agents  in  Calcutta,  through 
Sir  David  Ochterlony,  the  Resident  at  Delhi.  Sir  David,  how-r 
ever,  did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  advance  money  on 
bills  drfiwn  by  one  not  accredited  by  the  Company,  and  refused 
payment  till  he  had  made  a  reference  to  Calcutta ;  and  here  was 
another  cause  of  delay  in  Ladakh.  The  refusal  produced  a  letter 
to  the  General,  in  which  is  deeply  marked  the  warmth  of  Moor- 
croft's  feelings,  both  of  resentment  against  his  own  countryman, 
and  of  gratitude  to  a  stranger  and  a  Toork : — 

*  When  my  days  were  racked  with  anxiety, — ^my  nights  passed  in 
sleeplessness, — when  I  saw  only  a  refuge  from  loss  of  character  in  the 
miserable  expedient  of  selling  merchandise  at  one-third  of  its  value, 
from  a  general  combination  of  Kashmiri  interest  against  me, — Provi- 
dence raised  up  a  friend  in  a  native  of  Khojand,  a  trader  of  Yarkand, 
whose  feelings  of  respect  for  British  merchants,  impressed  by  accounts 
related  to  him  in  Russia,  induced  him  to  advance  money  to  relieve  my 
embarrassment.  This  individual,  Mullah  Partab  Bai,  a  name  that 
should  be  dear  to  every  true-bom  Briton,  did  not,  with  cautious  pru- 
dence, send  my  bill  to  you  previously,  to  ascertain  its  value  (the  fate 
experienced  by  my  draft  on  Messrs.  Palmer),  but,  with  a  liberality 
worthy  of  even  a  British  merchant,  advanced,  on  the  instant,  the  money 
I  required.' — Preface^  pp.  xL,  xli. 

'  Again  the  generous  Toork  interposed.  His  friendship  would  not 
allow  me  to  drain  my  nearly  exhausted  treasury  of  almost  its  last  rupee, 
hut  replaced  the  ingots  of  silver  I  had  borrowed,  along  with  the  interest 
and  expenses,  and  gave  me  cash  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  above 
seven  thousand  rupees,  for  which  he  ventured  to  accept  my  bill,  in  the 
fullest  confidence  on  my  honesty  and  honour.  Under  what  feelings,  but 
such  as  are  painfully  humiliating  to  me  as  a  Briton,  can  I  contem- 
plate the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  my  countryman,  the  Resident 
A  Delhi,  and  that  of  a  stranger,  a  Tooranee  merchant,  who  never  befox^ 
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-bad  teen  an  Englishman  ?  But  his  generosity  stopped  not  at  the  mel?e 
point  of  accommodation ;  he  hoped,  by  this  proof  of  his  own  reliance  on 
my  integrity,  to  arrest  the  clamour  of  calumny  raised  against  my  cha- 
racter, and  the  effort  has  been  completely  successful.  Thus,  in  thia 
country  the  name  and  credit  of  a  Briton  have  not  yet  been  stained.'—- 
tft.  p.  zlii. 

Moorcroft'a  stay  in  Ladakh  was  the  cause  of  incurring  the 
disapprobation  of  the  government^  in  an  affair  of  still  greater  im- 
portance than  his  pecuniary  concerns — we  allude  to  his  interpo- 
sition in  political  matters^  by  becoming  the  medium  of  a  tender 
made  to  him  of  the  allegiance  of  Ladakh  to  British  authority, 
and  his  writing  to  Runjeet  Sing  to  expostulate  with  that  chief  on 
his  unjustifiable  demand  of  tribute  from  Le.  Mr.  Wilson  says^ 
'the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  Runjeet  Sing,  no  doubt,  induced  the 
government  to  reprove  Mr.  Moorcroft,  and  to  decline  the  proffered 
allegiance  of  Ladakh.'  Runjeet  Sing>  however,  did  not  appear 
to  have  taken  offence  at  Moorcroft's  interference ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  wore  the  semblance  at  least  of  giving  countenance  to  his  pro- 
jects, supplying  him  at  this  very  time  with  matchlocks  and 
bayonets  wherewith  to  arm  his  followers.  The  conceited  young 
Frenchman  Jacquemont,  when  in  Kashmir^  pretends  that  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Ahmed  Shah  of  Ladakh,  placing  the  country 
at  his  disposal,  which  communication,  he  has  no  doubt,  ^is  an 
answer  to  the  overtures  indiscreetly  made  six  or  seven  years  ago  to 
this  prince  by  Mr.  Moorcroft.'  But  this  is  not  true,  the  overtures 
to  Mr.  Moorcroft  having  come  from  another  quarter ;  and  as  little 
truth  is  there  in  the  assertion,  that  Moorcroft  ever  'jesuitically 
gave  himself  a  political  character.'  In  accepting  the  tendered 
allegiance,  Moorcroft  appears  to  have  been  firmly  convinced  that 
the  cause  of  humanity,  of  commercial  benefit,  and  of  political 
security,  fully  authorized  him  to  do  so.  ^  I  conceived,'  he  says, 
'  the  allegiance  of  Ladakh,  voluntarily  proffered,  and  imposing  no 
obligation  from  which  the  slightest  inconvenience  could  result, 
could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  my  government,  and  I  forwarded 
the  memorial  and  tender  to  Calcutta.  To  have  been  visited  with 
censure  where  I  must  still  think  I  merited  commendation,  was  a 
sufficient  disappointment ; '  and  he  ascribes  his  subsequent  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  '  to  the  harsh,  peremptory,  and  public  manner 
in  which  discredit  was  offered  to  his  proceedings  by  the  Resident 
of  Delhi  and  the  government  of  Bengal.' 

3.  The  failure  of  negociations  at  Yarkand,  and  the  return  of 
Abdul  Latif,  who  had  been  sent  thither,  hastened  at  length  the 
departure  of  Moorcroft  from  Kashmir,  whence  he  designed  to 
DUrsue  his  route  by  Attock,  Peshawar,  and  Kabul,  to  Bokhara. 
We  have  little  to  say  of  Kashmir,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
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described  by  travellers  both  beAwe  and  since  Moorcroft's  visit — 
before,  by  Bemier  and  Forster,  who  are  supposed  to  have  liighly 
embellished  this  secluded  valley ;  and  since  by  Jacquemont 
and  Barnn  Hiigcl,  wlio  have  seen  it  in  no  better,  or  rather 
indeed  in  a  worse  light  than  Moorcroft.  In  fact,  from  Ber- 
nier's  account,  confirming  a  previous  impression,  Kashmir  was 
cxinsidered  as  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise.  Shut  in  by  the  Hima- 
laya on  the  north,  and  united  to  that  mighty  range,  at  its  two 
extremities,  by  a  circular  sweep  of  mountains  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  feet  in  height,  the  general  level  of  its  own  surface  being 
nearly  6,000  feet,  It  became  almost  excluded,  like  the  Happy 
Valley  of  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
accessible,  however,  by  mountain  passes  to  Tartary  and  Hin- 
doostan,  more  especially  to  the  latter  by  means  of  the  great 
Hydaspes,  which  rises  in  and  flows  through  it.  Under  a  free 
and  independent  government,  with  the  industrinus  habits  of  the 
people  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  it  would  soon  be  again, 
as  it  once  was,  a  country  of  considerable  prosperity ;  hut  the 
withering  grasp  of  despotism,  and  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the 
Sikh  ruler,  Runject  Sing,  have  reiluced  this  once  happy  valley 
almost  to  a  desert.  Jacquemont  says,  that  in  its  present  state 
'  it  surpasses  all  imaginable  poverty  ; '  that '  it  is  a  land  of  beggars, 
scoimdrels,  and  bandits ; '  and  that  '  the  roguery  of  the  Kash- 
mirians  is  proverbial  in  the  East.'  Moorcroft  says  pretty  much 
the  same ; — 

'  In  character  'the  KaBhmiriaii  is  stlfiah,  superstitious,  ignorant, 
Bupple,  intriguing,  dishunest,  and  false :  he  has  great  ingenuity  as  a 
mechanic,  and  a  decided  genius  foT  manufactures  and  commerce,  but 
his  transactions  are  always  conducted  in  n  fraudulent  spirit,  equalled 
only  by  the  effrontery  with  which  lie  faces  detection.  The  vices  of  the 
Kashmirian  1  cannot  help  considering,  however,  as  the  effects  of  his 
political  condition,  rather  than  his  natiu'e,  and  conceive  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  transform  him  into  a  very  different  being.' — vol.  ii. 
pp.  128,  129. 

His  account  of  the  capital  matches  that  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
gardens,  of  which  so  much  was  formerly  said,  now  present  a 
striking  picture  of  wretchedness  and  decay  :— 

'  The  general  character  of  the  city  of  Kashmir  is  that  uf  a  confused 
mass  of  ill-favoured  buildings,  forming  a  complicated  labyriuth  of  narrow 
and  dirty  lanes,  scarcely  broad  enough  for  a  single  curt  to  pass,  badly 
paved,  and  having  a  small  gutter  in  the  centre  full  of  filth,  hanked  up 
on  each  side  by  a  border  of  mire.  The  houses  are  in  general  two  ot 
three  stories  high ;  they  are  built  of  unbumt  briclcs  and  timber,  the 
former  serving  for  little  else  than  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  latter ; 
they  ate  not  plastered,  arc  badly  constructed,  and  are  mostly  in  a  ne- 
glected and  ruinous  condition,  with  broken  doors,  or  no  doors  at  ail, 
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with  shattered  lattices,  windows  stopped  up  with  boards,  paper,  or  rags, 
walls  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  pitched  roofs  threatening  to  fall.'-^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  118,  119. 

But  the  following  account  is  still  more  deplorable ;  and  things 
have  progressively  grown  worse,  as  testified  by  Baron  Hiigel, 
who  states  the  population  of  the  valley  ^o  have  declined  to  one- 
fourth  of  what  Moorcroft  makes  it,  that  is,  from  800,000  to 
200,000.*     The  latter  says— 

*  The  population  of  the  City  of  Kashmir,  although  much  diminished, 
must  be  numerous.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  it  is 
said,  are  employed  in  the  shawl  manufacture  alone ;  and,  although  this 
is  the  chief  employment  of  the  population,  yet  the  other  trades  and 
occupations,  essential  to  the  support  of  a  large  city,  must,  at  least, 
double  the  amount :  the  population  of  the  province  is  estimated  at  eight 
hundred  thousand.  Everywhere,  however,  the  people  are  in  the  most 
abject  condition ;  exorbitantly  taxed  by  the  Sikh  government,  and  sub- 
jected to  every  kind  of  extortion  and  oppression  by  its  officers.  The 
consequences  of  this  system  are,  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the  country : 
not  more  than  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  cultivable  surface  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants,  starving  at  home,  are  driven  in  great  numbers 
to  the  Plains  of  Hindustan.  In  like  manner  the  people  of  the  city  are 
rapidly  thinning,  though  less  from  emigration,  than  poverty  and  disease : 
the  prevalence  of  the  latter  in  its  most  aggravated  forms  was  fearfully 
extensive.  I  devoted  every  Friday  to  the  reception  of  visits  from  the 
sick,  and  a  greater  number  and  cases  of  greater  inveteracy  crowded 
round  my  door  than  ever  presented  themselves  at  the  Hdtel  de  Dieu.  I 
had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  6,800  patients  on  my  list,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  suffering  from  the  most  loathsome  diseases,  brought 
on  by  scant  and  unwholesome  food,  dark,  damp,  and  ill-ventilated 
lodgings,  excessive  dirtiness,  and  gross  immorality.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  123, 124. 

The  floating  gardens  on  the  lakes  for  the  production  of  melons 
and  cucumbers  are  curious  and  minutely  described.  They  are 
composed  of  the  thick-growing  aquatic  plants  near  the  margins 
of  the  lake,  cut  off  at  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  pressed  into  close  contact ;  there  is  then  laid  upon  them  a 
stratum  of  the  tops  of  sedges,  reeds,  and  other  plants — and  on 
these  again  a  slight  covering  of  mud  ;  each  bed  is  about  six  feet 
broad,  and  of  an  indefinite  length.  Moorcroft  says  he  traversed 
about  fifty  acres  of  these  floating  beds,  and  saw  not  above  half  a 
dozen  unhealthy  plants ;  ^  nor  have  I  seen  in  the  cucumber  and 
melon  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  very  populous  cities  in  Europe,  or 
in  Asia,  so  large  an  expanse  of  plant,  in  a  state  equally  healthy.* 

Mr.  Moorcroft  gives  a  very  minute  description  of  the  Whole 
process  of  the  shawl  manufacture,  of  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  convey  any  idea  within  any  reasonable  compass, 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  toK  tU  p.  348. 
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but  Mr.  Y^^lson  states  that  'the  creation  of  the  manufacture  of 
British  shawls  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed^  in  a  great  degree,  if 
not  solely^  to  Mr.  Moorcroft^  he  having  sent  to  England  patterns 
of  shJEiwls,  and  information  regarding  their  manufacture.'  Their 
method  of  damasking  sword-blades,  and  of  twisting  gun  and 
pistol  barrels,  for  which  the  Kashmirians  were  once  celebrated,  is 
also  given  in  full  detail  by  Moorcroft ; — but  this  species  of  manu- 
facture, like  that  of  shawls,  (and  indeed  of  all  other  branches  of 
industry,)  is  so  enormously  taxed,  that  if  the  system  should  be 
continued  mudi  longer  Kashmir  must  lose  both  entirely. 

In  the  mountains  that  enclose  the  valley  of  Kashmir  are  im- 
mense forests  of  that  noble  tree  the  deodar  pine  (pinus  deodara). 
The  timber  of  this  tree  is  extensively  used  in  their  temples, 
mosques,  and  buildings  in  general.  Such,  says  Moorcroft,  is  its 
durability,  that  in  none  of  the  384  columns  of  the  great  mosque  of 
Jama  Musjid  ^was  any  vestige  of  decay,  from  exposure  or  in- 
jects, to  be  discovered,  although  they  have  been  erected  above  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  have  received,  for  some  time  past,  very 
little  care.'  Most  of  the  bridges  over  rivers  and  canals  are 
constructed  chiefly  of  this  timber,  and  Moorcroft  tells  us  that 
pieces  taken  from  one  of  these  'were  found  little  decayed, 
although  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  for  400  years.'  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  this  noble  tree  has  been  introduced,  how- 
ever tardily,  into  England.  We  understand  that  several  hundred 
plants  are  now  growing  vigorously  in  Lord  Harrington's  park 
at  Elvaston,  and  that  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  several  other 
places. 

What  a  source  of  most  valuable  timber  for  ship-building  in 
India  do  these  deodar  forests  of  Kashmir  offer,  and  how  easily 
could  it  be  floated  down  into  the  Sutlej  and  the  other  waters  of 
the  Punjab,  all  communicating  with  the  Indus^  and  conveyed  by 
it  to  the  sea-coast,  provided  that  river  and  the  fertile  provinces 
crossed  by  its  confluents  were  annexed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to 
British  India ;  for  we  maintain  that  until  the  Indus  be  made  the 
western  boundary  as  high  up  as  Attock,  there  is  no  security 
against  foreign  invasion  from  the  same  quarter  which  admitted  the 
victorious  Alexander  into  the  Punjab  ;  nor  indeed  is  India  secure 
from  invasion  without  the  occupation  of  the  Affghan  territory  as 
high  up  as  Kabul.  The  rightful  sovereigns  of  this  territory, 
Kashmir,  and  the  Punjab,  are  the  two  unfortunate  brothers, '  the 
sightless  Zemaun  Shah  and  Shah  Shoodjah  el  Molok,  both  living 
under  the  bountiful  protection  of  the  British  government  at  Lo- 
diana.  Runjeet  Sing  is  on  the  brink  of  the  grave :  his  death 
must  create  that  disturbance  which  almost  invariably  follows  the 
demise  of  an  usurper;  and  humanity ^  sound  policy,  and  justice 
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to  the  multitude  of  oppressed  inhabitants^  who  must  be  the 
greatest  suflferers  at  such  a  crisis^  would  authorize  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  British  government  so  far^  at  leasts  as  to  restore 
the  deposed  sovereigns  to  their  rightful  possessions^  and  to  oc- 
capy  and  govern  the  country  in  their  names.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  mince  the  matter ;  we  have^  from  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances^ proceeded  so  far^  that  to  stand  still  will  be  as  fatal  as 
to  retreat.  We  have  long  had  under  our  protection  the  Great 
M(^^>  the  King  of  Oude^  the  Rajah  of  Mysore^  and  a  host  of 
other  petty  rajahs^  to  the  great  benefit  and  blessing  of  their  sub- 
jects and  the  whole  people  of  Hindustan.  This  is  no  vague 
assertion — it  is  attested  by  every  Englishman  who  has  been 
through  the  provinces^  as  well  as  by  a  witness  who  will  not  be 
accused  of  partiality  towards  England.  ^  One  must  have  travelled 
in  the  Punjab,'  says  Jacquemont^  'to  know  what  an  immense 
benefit  to  humanity  the  English  dominion  in  India  is^  and  what 
miseries  it  spares  eighty  millions  of  souls !'  And  having  stated 
the  enormous  population  of  the  Punjab  that  subsists  only  by  the 
slaughter  of  others^  he  adds^  '  I  cannot  witness  the  frightful  evils 
of  such  a  system  without  ardently  desiring  to  see  the  English 
extend  their  frontiers  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Indus;*  coupling 
with  this,  however,  a  further  desire,  in  which  we  by  no  means 
accord,  '  that  the  Russians  should  occupy  the  other  bank  of  the 
river.'  In  our  opinion,  the  possession  of  the  Indus  would  be  the 
sorest  means  of  preventing  Russia,  or  any  other  power,  from 
occupjring  'the  other  side  oi  the  river.' 

4.  Mr.  Moorcroft  and  his  party  quitted  Kashmir  on  the  31st 
July^  1823,  but  returned,  and  did  not  finally  leave  it  till  the 
middle  of  October,  having  spent  a  whole  year,  very  nearly,  in 
that  valley,  for  what  purpose,  after  their  return  more  especially, 
excepting  that  of  making  excursions,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
When  fairly  under  way  he  proceeded  by  the  route  of  Peshawar 
and  Kabul,  of  which  we  have  already  had  so  much  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  embassy  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  the  journey  of 
Lieutenant  Burnes,*  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  here  to 
dwell  on  that  part  of  the  journey,  or  even  on  the  route  from 
Kabul  to  Bokhara. 

At  Kunduz  he  was  kept  a  prisoner,  and  robbed  of  goods  to  the 
value  of  some  20,000  rupees,  by  that  most  accomplished  scoundrel 
Murad  Beg,  from  whose  fangs  Burnes,  with  all  his  wit  and  acti- 
vity, barely  escaped  with  impunity.  The  delay  and  vexation 
caused  by  this  monster,  at  this  most  pestilent  spot  in  the  whole 
journey,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  general  disease  which  finally 
destroyed  so  many  of  the  party.     Some  good  and  generous  men 

*  Quarterly  Renew,  vols.  ziv.  and  Hi. 
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are  to  be  met  with  in  every  country ;  and  thus  at  Kunduz^  our 
trareller  having  thrown  himself  on  the  protection  of  a  holy  man 
who  was  supposed  to  have  great  influence  on  the  rapacious  chief, 
he  assured  him  of  his  good  offices  as  far  as  they  could  avails  and 
hoped  he  could  secure  both  his  person  and  property  from  any 
further  aggression :  this  was  a  duty,  he  said,  which  he  owed  to  a 
stranger  ivho  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  protection ;  it  was  a 
duty  he  owed  to  God.  It  was  in  vain  that  Moorcroft  urged  his 
acceptance  of  a  pair  of  handsome  shawls  and  two  dresses  of 
broad  cloth ;  he  persisted  in  declining  the  present,  not  from  any 
disrespect  to  the  stranger  who  offered  it,  but  out  of  regard  to  his 
own .  reputation.  •  He  would  accept,  he  said,  what  was  offered, 
but  having  done  so,  it  became  him  to  give  it  back  again,  that  it 
might  not  be  said  his  interposition  was  interested.  By  means  of 
this  good  man  he  effected  his  escape  secretly,  just  when  further 
robbery  was  in  contemplation.  Moorcroft  says,  *  when  the  mo- 
ment of  departure,  arrived,  he  blessed  me  and  I  took  my  leave, 
sincerely  grateful  to  him  for  an  interposition  which  alone  could 
have  preserved  us  from  destruction,  and  which  had  been  exercised 
throughout  the  whole  affair  in  a  manner  uniformly  kind^  benevo- 
lent, and  though  gentle,  yet  resolute.' 

Mr.  Moorcroft, .  after  all  the  dangers,  delays,  and  vexations  oc- 
casioned by  the  monster  of  Kunduz,  confesses  that  he  had  '  lost 
count  of  the  course  of  time;'  but  it  was  on  the  1st  February, 
]  824,  .that  he  came  to  the  district  of  Mazar.  He  halted  at  the 
city,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Balkh,  which  he  describes  pretty 
much  as  Burnes  did  ten  years  afterwards.  =  From  Balkh  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Bokhara,  crossing  the.Oxus  at  the  ferry  of  Khwaja 
Salah,  the  liver  being  here  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  opposite 
the  Temple  Gardens.  The  boats  were  tracked  across  by  horses 
swimming,  the;  river  in  places  being  five  fathoms  deep.  He  then 
halted  at  Karsh,  a  town  inferior  only  to  Bokhara.  Proceeding 
thence  over  a  cultivated  strip  of  ground  on  which  the  city  stands, 
he  says,  '  we  again  came  to  a  sandy  and  sterile  tract,  less^  undu- 
lating than  that  nearer  the  river,  but  equally  unproductive.  It 
was  with  no  slender  satisfaction  that  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
February,  1 825,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  protracted 
pilgrimage,  at  the  gates  of  that  city  (Bokhara)  which  had  for  five 
years  been  the  object  of  our  wanderings,  privations,  and  perils.' — 
^nd  here  also  ends  the  present  work. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Professor  Wilson  for  breaking  off  the 
narrative  thus  abruptly,  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Mr.  Moorcroft  remained  at  Bokhara  nearly  five  months,  but  the 
notes  which  he  has  left  of  his  residence  are  so  very  desultory  and  imper- 
fect, and  so  much  superseded  by  subsequent  publications,  that  I  have 

thought 
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tliotight  it  advisable  to  close  the  account  of  the  jouraey  with  his  arrival 
at  that  city.  He  was  received  by  the  King  with  as  much  kindness  as 
could  be  expected  from  Mir  Hyder,  a  selfish,  sensual,  and  narrow-minded 
bigoty  and,  after  various  difficulties,  arising  from  the  meanness  and  cu- 
pidity, chiefly,  of  the  monarch  himself,  disposed  of  part  of  his  goods,  and 
effect^  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  valuable  horses,  with  which  he 
mirposed  to  return  to  Hindustan.  After  crossing  the  Oxus  on  his  way 
ImcK,  about  the  4th  or  5th  August,  1825,  Mr.  Moorcroft  determined  to 
deviate  from  the  road,  in  order  to  go  to  Maimana,  where  he  understood 
it  was  likely  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  important  additions  to  his 
stock  of  horses.  "  Before  I  quit  Tiurkistan,*'  he  writes  from  Bokhara, 
"  I  mean  to  penetrate  into  that  tract  which  contains,  probably,  the  best 
horses  in  Asia,  but  with  which  all  intercourse  has  been  suspended 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  experiment  is  full  of  hazard,  but  le  jeu 
vaut  hien  la  chandelleV  His  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal.  At 
Andhko,  where  he  spent  some  days  in  effecting  purchases,  he  was  taken 
ill  with  fever,  and  died.' — Preface^  pp.  xlvi.,  xlvii. 

Bumes  and  MeyendorfF  have  satisfied  our  curiosity  with  regard 
to  Bokhara ;  what  we  still  want^  and  which  no  one  has  afforded 
us  since  the  days  of  Timur  Khan^  is  an  account  of  Samarcand, 
to  the  eastward  of  Balkh — that  city  of  150,000  inhabitants,  and 
that  extensive  plain  on  which  it  stands,  studded  with  dwellings 
in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  groves,  where  Clavijo,  the  envoy  of 
Henry  III.  of  Castille  to  Tamerlane  in  1403,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  the  Tartar  Khan,  was  present  at  a  splendid  fete,  on 
which  occasion,  says  the  ambassador,  his  nine  queens  caroused 
wine  out  of  golden  goblets  till  they  all  got  royally  drunk.  Of  the 
present  state  of  that  once-embellished  plain,  and  of  what  still 
may  remain  of  that  once-r«nowned  city,  we  should  like  very  much 
to  see  a  true  and  lively  description. 

The  death  of  Moorcroft  was  correctly  ascertained  by  Bumes : 
he  observes,  however,  '  if  he  died  a  natural  death,  I  do  not  thitik 
he  sunk  without  exciting  suspicion ;' — but  Mr. Wilson  says, '  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case,  although  he  had 
fallen  among  robbers,  who  seized  upon  his  property,  and  put  his 
followers  into  confinement.  Such  was  the  luckless  fate  of  an 
individual  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  prudence  or 
judgment,  must  ever  stand  high  among  travellers  for  his  irrepres- 
sible ardour,  his  cheerful  endurance,  inflexible  perseverance  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  objects,  and  his  disinterested  zeal  for  the  credit 
and  prosperity  of  his  country.'  Hife  followers,  as  soon  as  liberated 
by  the  intercession  of  a  holy  man,  conveyed  their  master's  body 
to  Balkh,  where  it  was  buried.  And  here  another  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  medical  assistant.  Mr. 
Trebeck,  now  left  alone,  moved  on  to  Mazar,  was  there  seized 
with  fever,  and,  after  a  short  illness,  followed  his  companions  to 

the 
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the  gjave.  'After  burying;  his  two  European  fellow-travellers,' 
aavs  Mr.  Burnes,  '  he  sunk  at  an  early  i^e,  after  four  months' 
suffering,  in  a  far  distant  country,  without  a  friend,  without  assist- 
ance, and  without  consolation.'  The  fatality  did  not  stop  here. 
Mir  Iffisel  Ullah,  who  had  quitted  the  party  at  Kunduz,  died  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year  at  Kabul ;  the  germ  of  death, 
Mr.  VVdson  thinks,  having  been  imbibed  at  this  notoriously  un- 
healthy place ;  and  then  ultimately  the  whole  party  fell  victims 
to  the  rapacity  of  that  barbarian  robber  Murad  Beg, 

We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  this  narrative  might  have  been 
advantageously  condensed  into  one  volume.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  editor  has  only  done  what  he  thought  due  to 
Moorcroft ;  and  all  must  at  any  rate  be  thankful  that  the  labours 
of  so  enterprising  and  indefatigable  a  traveller  have  by  the  care 
and  industi^  of  Professor  Wilson  been  rescued  from  oblivion. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Pvhlication 

of  Printed  Papers  ;  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix. 

Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printedj  8th  May, 

1837, 
a    The  Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Vindication  of  the  Privilege 

of  the  House  of  Commons  to  publish  its  Proceedings.     London. 

1837. 

3.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Longdate  on  the  Recent  Proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Subject  of  Privilege.  By  Thomas 
Pemberton,  M.P.     Second  Edition.      London.    1837. 

4.  Remarks  on  a  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Publication  of  Printed  Papers.  By  P.  A. 
Pickering,  Esq.,  A.M.     Second  Edition.     London.      1837. 

TT  is  the  remark  of  Hume,  that  the  ■  complicated  machinery 
■*■  of  our  government,  the  King,  the  Lords,  the  Commims,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  public  institutions,  the  great  officers  of 
state,  are  all  established  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  twelve  men 
into  a  jury-box.  This  remark  places  in  the  most  striking  point 
of  view  the  paramount  importance  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  o)nsideration  due  to  the  courts  of  law  in  comparison  with  all 
the  other  institutions  of  society,  and  the  imperative  necessity  of 
preserving  the  judicial  authority  unimpaired.  Whatever  our  re- 
forming ministry  may  think,  (or  rather  say,  for  we  believe  many 
of  them  are  conservative  in  their  hearts),  it  would  he  just  possible 
for  this  great  country  to  exist  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and,  what  is  more,  enjoy  a  reasonable  proportion  of  prosperity, 

without 
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without  the  aid  of  that  assembly  which  at  present  aspires  to  con- 
eentrate  ihe  whole  of  the  public  interests  on  itself — in  other 
yrordB,  without  any  new  laws  at  all ;  but  the  slightest  arbitrary 
interference  with  existing  laws^  the  first  attempt^  systematically 
planned  and  tamely  permitted^  to  overawe^  silence^  or  exercise  an 
undue  influence  on  the  bench — no  matter  from  what  quarter, 
popular  or  unpopular,  it  may  come,  nor  under  what  name,  privilege 
or  prerogative,  it  may  be  made — is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  very 
foundations  of  society,  and  at  once  renders  all  the  most  cherished 
results  of  good  government — life,  property,  and  reputation — in- 
secure. A  firm  conviction  of  this  truth  induces  us  to  devote  a  few 
pages  to  the  momentous  question  raised  by  Lord  Denman*s  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Stockdale  against  Hansard,  which  amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  this — Does  or  does  not  a  single  branch 
of  the  legislature,  a  body  constituted  in  a  prescribed  manner 
for  particular  purposes,  possess  the  legal  right  of  dictating  to 
the  judges,  and  nullifying  their  declaration  of  the  law,  on  all 
occasions  which  the  body  in  question  may  deem  favoiu'able 
for  the  extension  of  its  power?  We  say  '  constituted  in  a 
prescribed  manner  for  particular  purposes,'  because  the  claim 
set  up  by  certain  members  for  the  House  of  Commons,  as  re- 
presenting the  nation,  is  preposterous.  The  House,  according 
to  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution,  no  more  represents  the 
nation  than  the  House  of  Lords,  which  stands  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  so  far  as  this  particular  question  is  concerned, 
and  possesses  precisely  the  same  amount  of  privilege  as  what  is 
termed  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  This  identity  of 
rights  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind ;  for  many  who  would 
not  be  disinclined  to  snatch  a  privilege  beyond  the  reach  of 
precedent  for  the  benefit  of  a  democratic  assembly,  may  be 
somewhat  checked  by  the  reflection  that  an  hereditary  and  aris- 
tocratic one  would  cry  halves. 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  may  be 
stated  in  few  words.  The  inspectors  of  prisons  appointed  by 
the  Home  Secretary  under  the  5th  and  tith  William  IV.  had 
presented  a  report  to  the  Crown  stating,  amongst  other  matters, 
that  they  had  discovered  in  Newgate,  in  the  possession  of  the 
prisoners,  the  ****i3y****^  published  by  Stockdale,  1827. 
*  This  last,'  they  say,  *  is  a  book  of  a  most  disgusting  nature,  and 
the  plates  are  obscene  and  disgusting  in  the'  extreme.'  The 
House  of  Commons  ordered  this  Report  (compiled  neither  for 
nor  by  themselves)  to  be  printed  for  general  sale  and  circulation, 
and  thereupon  Mr.  Stockdale  brought  an  action  against  Messrs. 
Hansard  for  the  above  (as  he  alleged)  libellous  description  of 
his  work.     The  cause  was  tried  before  Lord  Denman  in  February 

last. 
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last..  The  Attorney-General^  for  the  defendants^  relied  on  the 
order  of  the  House>  to  which  the  ready  reply  was^  that  although  a 
publication  of  the  sort  might  be  protected  whilst  confined  tojnem- 
bersy  it  ceased  to  be  so  when  exposed  to  salc^  or  otherwise  circu- 
lated in  a  manner  not  required  for  the  immediate  purposes  of 
the  House.  Lord  Denman  charged  the  jury  to  the  following 
effect : — 

*  "  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  only  questions  for  you  upon 
the  general  issue  can  be,  first,  whether  the  publication  was  by  the  de- 
fendants at  all;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  is  a  publication  of  a  libel ; 
because,  on  the  third  ground,  namely,  that  this  is  a  privileged  publica- 
tion, I  am  bound  to  say,  as  it  comes  before  me  as  a  question  of  law  for 
my  direction,  that .  I  entirely  disagree  from  the  law  laid  down  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  defendants.  /  am  not  aware  of  tJte  existence 
in  this  country  of  any  body  whatever  that  can  privilege  any  servant  of 
tlieirs  to  publish  libels  of  any  individual.  Whatever  arrangenients 
may  be  made  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  any  publisher  in 
their  employ,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  publisher  who  publishes  that  in 
his  public  shop,  and  especially  for  money,  which  may  be  injurious,  and 
possibly  ruinous  to  any  one  of  the  king's'  subjects,  must  answer  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  that  subject,  if  he  challenge  him  for  a  libel.  And  I 
wish  to-  say  so  emphatically  and  distinctly ;  because  I  think,  that  if 
upon  the  first  opportunity  that  arose  in  a  court  of  justice  for  questioning 
that  point,  it  were  left  imsatisfactorily  explained,  the  judge  who  sat 
there  might  be  an  accomplice  in  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  expose  every  individual  who  lives  in  it  to  a  tyranny  that 
no  man  ought  to  submit  to."  ' 

The  jury  found  for  the  printers  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  (i.  e. 
against  the  privilege^)  but  gave  a  verdict  for  them  on  the  plea  of 
justification,  evidence  being  given  that  the  book  was,  in  fact,  of  the 
character  set  forth.  The  action  therefore  was  defeated  and  at  an 
end,  but  the  high-spirited  and  independent  tone  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  remarks  naturally  enough  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his  old  friends  and 
patrons  the  Whigs  were  amongst  the  foremost  to  assail  and  ca- 
lumniate him  for  thus  raising  by  anticipation  the  firm  and  (we 
trust)  lasting  barrier  of  judicial  authority  against  the  constant 
though  gradual  encroachments  of  democracy.  An  honest  desire 
to  preserv  e  the  immunities  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature 
unimpaired,  induced  many  real  friends  of  the  Constitution  to  unite 
in  the  first  instance  with  its  undoubted  enemies  in  this  attack, 
but  most  of  them  have  now  seen  their  error,  and,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  the  rest  will  not  be  sorry  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  wronff. 

Shortly  after  the  trial,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  ^  to  examine  precedents  with  re- 
spect 
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spect  to  the  circulation  and  publication  of  reports  and  papers 
printed  by  order  of  this  House^  and  to  ascertain  the  law  and 
practice  of  parliament  prior  to,  and  since,  the  order  for  the  sale 
of  such  papers.'  The  precise  subject  of  inquiry  is  here  accurately 
defined,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  committee  would  have  done  well 
to  cxmfine  themselves  to  it.  Diis  aliter  visum,  and  the  occasion 
was  taken  to  put  forth  pretensions  which  nothing  short  of  pre- 
cedents drawn  from  the  palmy  days  of  the  Long  Parliament  could 
support. 

•  17.  Upon  the  whole  matter  referred  to  your  committee,  they  report 
as  their  opinion, — that  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports, 
votes,  and  proceedings,  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  conducive  to  the 
public  interests,  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitutional  functions 
of  parliament,  more  especially  of  this  House,  as  the  representative  por- 
tion of  it. 

•  78.  That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  parliament,  this  House  has  tlie 
sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  the  existence  and  ex- 
tent of  its  privileges;  and  that  the  institution  or  prosecution  of  any 
action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into 
discussion  or  decision,  before  anv  court  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  in 
parliament,  is  a  high  breach  of  such  privilege,  and  renders  all  parties 
concerned  therein  amenable  to  its  just  displeasure,  and  to  the  punish- 
ment consequent  thereon. 

•  79.  That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon  matters 
of  privilege,  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  either  House  of  par- 
liament Uiereon,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  parliament,  and  is  a  breach 
and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  parliament.' 

These  resolutions  were  forthwith  adopted  by  the  House  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Ho\vick,  and  from  the  manner  of  their  adoption, 
it  would  seem  that  every  step  taken  by  the  House  in  this  busi- 
ness was  predestined  to  be  irregular  and  ill-judged — 

•  The  motion' — says  Mr.  Pemberton,  in  a  pamphlet  of  remarkable  abi- 
lity— *  being  on  a  matter  of  privilege,  was  brought  on  out  of  its  turn,  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  a  very  thin  House.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  (to  whom 
the  country  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  for  his  conduct  through  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,)  entreated  that  the  subject  might  be  post- 
poned till  members  could  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  reso- 
lutions which  they  were  called  upon  to  pass.  It  was  not,  however, 
thought  necessary  to  interpose  any  delay ;  the  thinness  of  the  House 
was  attributed  to  the  unanimity  of  feeling  which  was  said  to  prevail,  and 
the  discussion  therefore  proceeded.  The  vast  and  uncalled-for  extent 
of  the  resolutions — their  doubtful  legality — the  danger  of  passing — the 
impossibility  of  executing  them — were  urged,  but  urged  in  vain,  by  some 
lawyers  who  happened  to  be  present;  and,  finally,  the  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  very  large  majority.' 

Hardly  a  day  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  the  imprudence  of 

this 
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this  mode  of  proceeding  became  apparent  to  every  one,  and  the 
retreat  of  these  asserters  of  privilege  was  as  ignoble  as  their 
onslaught  had  been  rash.  Mr.  Stockdale  commenced  fresh  pro- 
ceedings against  Messrs.  Hansard;  Messrs.  NichoUs  received 
notice  of  an  action  for  a  libel  alleged  to  be  contained  in  a  petition 
printed  and  sold  by  order  of  the  House :  the  printers  presented 
petitibhs  praying  directions  how  to  act :  and  it  was  now  for  the 
House  to  say  whether  they  would  enforce  their  resolutions  by 
committing  all  (including  the  Judges)  who  should  presume  to 
dispute,  discuss,  or  impugn  the  alleged  privilege,  or,  by  tamely 
permitting  the  actions  to  proceed,  virtually  succumb  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts.  After  a  good  deal  of  kicking  and  splut- 
tering, it  was  deemed  best  and  wisest,  if  not  most  honourable  or 
most  valiant,  to  back  out,  and  (most  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion !)  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney- General,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  printers  should  be  permitted  to  plead,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  be  instructed  to  defend  them — a  resolution  which  simply 
procrastinates  the  grand  conflict  till  the  actions  now  pending 
have  been  tried.  The  reflections  suggested  by  the  debate  on  this 
occasion,  will  be  best  given  in  the  expressive  words  of  Mr.  Pem- 
berton :- — 

'  Had  the  proposal  of  this  course,  and  its  adoption  by  the  House, 
been  unaccompanied  by  observations  inconsistent  with  its  spirit  and 
effect,  the  question  might  have  been  considered  as  finally  settled,  as  far 
as  the  public  have  any  material  concern  in  it.  The  law  would  have  been 
determined  by  the  proper  tribunals ;  and  if,  as  established,  it  required 
alteration,  that  alteration  would,  without  difficulty,  have  been  made  by 
the  legislature.  But,  unhappily,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  indivi- 
duals of  high  authority  to  attempt  to  reconcile  this  course  of  proceeding 
with  the  resolutions — to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Law  in 
the  very  article  of  submitting  to  it — to  contend  that  the  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons was  binding  upon  the  Judges — and  even  to  intimate,  that  if  the 
law  was  found  to  be  against  the  House,  it  would  be  still  competent  to 
vindicate  its  own  authority  by  its  own  power.  Surely  this  language 
must  have  been  used,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  inconsiderately.  They 
who  uttered  it  cannot  really  contemplate  acting  upon  it.  Whatever  ob- 
jections to  interference  by  the  House  with  the  courts  of  justice  existed 
before  the  matter  was  committed  to  the  Judges,  have  now  been  increased 
a  thousand-fold.  In  what  way  is  the  House  to  interfere  ?  Either  it 
must  compel  the  Judges  to  declare  the  law  in  conformity  with  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Commons,  or  it  must  set  up  and  enforce  its  own  declaration 
of  the  law  against  the  declaration  of  the  Judges.  Is  either  of  these 
courses  practicable  ?  The  Judges  have  no  discretion ;  they  are  bound 
by  their  oaths.  They  cannot  obey  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— ^they  must  decide  according  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  law.  Does 
any  man  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  compel  them  to  decide  otherwise  ? 

On 
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[  •On  the  other  hand,  is  it  tu  be  eKpected  that  the  nation  will  admit  the 

lideclaratiuu  of  law  by  the  House  of  Commons  In  its  umi  faTour,  as  con- 

■xluaive  against  the  judgment  of  the  highest  legal  tribuniLlB  in  the  coun- 

rtry?  or  will  support  £e  House  if  it  should  endeavour  to  establish  its 

^aeciHious  by  force  ?     Would  not  such  an  attempt  be  regarded  by  the 

^*BeopIe  as  an  attempt  to  crush  the  iudependenee  of  the  Judges,  and  eub- 

Ititate  arbitrary  power  for  law  ?     Is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that 

tf  the  House  of  Commons  should  attempt  to  take  the  law  into  its  own 

inds,  the  people  may  be  provoked  to  take  it  into  theirs  ?     God  forbid 

it  Eiieh  a  crisis  ever  should  arrive;  but  lest  it  should,  let  us  inquire 

t  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Commons  are,  and  upon  what  grounds 

)f  reason  oi  authority  they  rest.' 

The  burthen  of  proof  lies  of  course  on  the  asserters  of  the  pri- 
ilege,  and  their  best  arguments  and  leading  authorities  are  to  be 
i  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  and  the  published 
Speecli  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Report,  however,  is  by  no 
means  such  as  the  public  were  entitled  to  expect,  when  the  rnu- 
mentous  character  of  the  claims  originated  by  it  is  considered  ;  and, 
judging  from  internal  evidence,  we  should  say,  that  the  most  dis- 

Jtitiguished  members  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  it,  could  have 
liad  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  com^wsition  of  the  argument, 
which  is  now  admitted  on  ail  hands  to  be  singularly  deficient  in 
acutenessj  logical  connexion,  and  research — to  say  nothing  of  oc- 
casional instances  of  overstatement  or  suppression,  savouring  more 
of  a  discreditable  kind  of  nUi  prius  advocacy  than  of  the  candour 
and  frankness  by  which  such  documents  should  Uniformly  be 
marked.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  therefore,  is  the  main  prop 
of  the  resolutionists :  and  in  point  of  spirit,  command  of  language, 
inA  felicity  of  illustration,  it  fully  sustaitis  his  reputation  as  the 
Biost  effective  parliamentary  speaker  now  living.  But  consider- 
able legal  lore,  and  what  Blackatone  terms  a  '  legal  comprehen- 
Mon,'  were  necessary  to  analyse  and  distinguish  the  cases,  and 
Select  and  apply  the  precedents ;  it  is  no  discredit  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  such  actjuircmcnts  lay  beyond  the  pale  of  his  pur- 
suits :  nor  ought  his  warmest  admirers  consequently  to  be  much 
utonished  when  they  find  that  all  his  main  positions  are  based 

I  Wi  what — with  all  due  deference  be  it  spoken — every  lawyer 
■"■"  discrimination    must    pronounce    to   he    fallacies.       One   of 

P  these,  pervading  the  whole  speech,  and  warping  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  argument,  we  think  it  best  to  indicate  at  once. 
Adopting  an  error  in  the  Report,  and  misled  probably  by  the 
concluding  terms  of  Lord  Demnan's  charge — (which  are  nwire 

k general  than  the  occasion  required) — Sir  Robert  Peel  assumes 
throughout  that  all  papers  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  that 
tt  matters  nothing  with  whom  &ny  given  document  may  originate, 
i - 
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or  wliose  statements  or  opinions  it  jni\y  pxpress,  provided  it  be 
printed  by  the  order  of  tlie  House.  Now,  it  will  he  found  on  a 
careful  examination  of  the  autliurities,  that  its  proceedings,  strictly 
so  called  (including  its  own  votes,  resolutions,  and  perhaps  re- 
ports), resemble  tbe  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  in  itiis  respect, 
and  a  fair  rep<irt  or  reprint  of  them  would  be  protected  ;  but  tbe 
thing  of  wbich  Mr.  Stockdule  complained  was  in  no  sense  whatever 
a  proceeding  of  tbe  House,  unless  tbe  House  can  be  considered 
as  adopting'  tbe  authorship  of  every  absui^l  ]ietition  printed  by  its 
order.  That  this  maybe  done,  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  deny. 
For  example,  the  majority  might  possibly  throw  the  shield  of  privi- 
lege over  ncalumnious  paragraph  by  incorporating  it  in  a  resolution, 
just  as  a  judge  might  attain  the  same  laudable  object  by  incorijo- 
rating  it  in  Ills  charge  ;  but  the  bare  order  to  print  would  make 
no  change  in  the  character  of  the  publication,  and  would  be 
equally  inoperative  in  either  case.  The  soundness  of  this  distinc- 
tion will  appear  when  we  come  to  tbe  cases.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  a  systematic  examination  of  tbe  speech — convinced  that,  if  we 
succeed  in  answering  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  shall,  ipso  facto,  have 
disposed  of  'all  the  rest  of  the  controversialists  who  agree  with 
him.     His  division  of  the  subject  is  marked  by  his  usual  perspi- 

'  I  found  the  cl&im  to  this  right,  lirst,  upon  the  deductions  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  from  a  review  of  the  cuustitutioiml  character,  fimc- 
lions,  and  dutiea  uf  a  representative  nsseuibly,  forming  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  biiiui^,  as  they  are  called  by  Lord  Coke,  "  the  general 
inquisitors  of  the  realm,  coming  out  of  all  the  parts  thereof,"  and  sum- 
moned to  advise  the  king  : — "  De  commimi  couailio  super  negotiis  qui- 
busdam  arduis  eC  m'gentibus,  regcni  stntum  et  defensionem  Regni  An- 
gliie,  et  Ecclesia^  Anglican£C,  concernantibus." 

'  I  found  this  claim,  secondly,  upon  the  recorded  declarations  on 
grent  constitutional  principles  by  the  highest  constitutional  authorities ; 
and  lastly,  upon  the  derisions  of  the  courts  of  law. 

'  This  is  the  outliue  and  [general  scope  of  my  argument,  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  establish  the  privilege  to  which  I  lay  claim,  upon  each  of  the 
several  foundations  on  which  I  consider  it  to  rest.  First,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege esHentially  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  our  legislative  and 
incjuisitoriat  fanctions;  and,  if  necessary,  deriving  its  origin  and 
validity  from  that  necessity.' — pp.  5,  6. 

The  plea  of  necessity,  as  here  stated,  is  to  all  intents  the  same 
as  has  been  uniformly  advanced  in  justification  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous encroachments  of  prerogative.  The  power  of  levying 
ship-money  was  '  necessary  to  enable  the  king  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  state ;  the  power  of  issuing  genei'nl  warrants  was 
'  necessary'  to  enable  the  executive  to  act  with  vigour  and  effect ; 

and 
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and  in  either  instance  it  was  plausibly  contended  that  the  person 
invested  with  the  power  was,  and  must  be,  the  sole  judge  of  the 
necessity.*  But  in  each  instance  the  plea  was  oveiToledj  and  we 
thought  it  was  now  settled  beyond  the  poasibihty  of  a  doubt,  that, 
by  the  law  of  England,  no  right  or  privilege  could  be  claimed  of 
necessity,  unless  it  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  (not  merely 
convenient  for)  the  performance  of  a  prescribed  duty  or  the 
enjoyment  of  an  acknowledged  right.  An  apt  illustration  ia 
afforded  by  what  the  law  terms  ways  of  necessity.  If  a  man 
grants  a  field,  a  mode  of  access  is  included  in  the  grant ;  and  if 
there  be  no  other  way  to  it,  the  grantee  may  cross  the  land  of  the 
granter.  If,  again,  a  public  road  be  found  impassable,  a  traveller 
may  leap  the  hedge  and  make  himself  a  path.  But  he  is  not  to 
do  this  for  pleasure  or  convenience,  to  enjoy  a  wider  prospect  or 
avoid  the  mud ;  so  long  as  there  exists  a  road,  however  rugged  or 
disagreeable,  he  must  keep  to  it.  Just  so,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, instead  of  exploring  new  tracts,  must  keep  to  the  ancient 
ways  of  the  constitution,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  have 
been  rather  widened  than  narrowed  since  the  original  constitution 
of  parliament.  It  will  not  do  to  arrogate  new  functions,  and  then 
insist  on  unlimited  authority,  as  essential  to  the  'proper '  discharge 
of  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel  lays  great  stress  on  Lord  Coke's  ex- 
pression— 'general  inquisitors  of  the  realm' — which  is  simply 
tantamount  to  terming  the  House  of  Commons  a  larger  sort  of 
grand  jury  or  court  leet;  but  surely  he  cannot  mean  to  contend 
that  the  power  in  question  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  tribunals.  Yet,  if  he  does  not,  of  what  avail  is 
the  analogy  ?  We  are  confidently  told,  moreover,  that  the  mem- 
Tiers  are  summoned  to  advise  the  king;  and  so  are  the  members 
of  the  privy  council,  who  might  make  the  same  claim,  if  Sir  R. 
Peel's  Latin  quotation  had  any  bearing  on  the  point — 

'The  principle  (\ie  continues)  coiitendetl  for  on  the  opposite  side  is — 
that  though  we  may  puhliBh  for  the  use  of  our  own  membera,  without 
liability  to  question;  yet  that  wecannot,  without  incurring  such  liabdjty, 
publish  for  the  information  of  the  community;  above  all,  that  we  cannot 
HuthoriBC  the  publication  by  way  of  sale.  ■  If  this  distinction  be  well 
founded  in  point  of  theory,  what  practical  security  does  it  afford  against 
the  supposed  abuse  for  which  aremedy  ia  sought?  We  may  print,  it  seems, 
658  copies  of  our  proceedings,  and  distribute  tliem  among  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  will  be  a  privileged  communication. 
May  the  members  who  thus  receive  the  papers  printed  fur  their  inatruc- 
Jion  make  any  use  of  them  ?  May  "they,  if  queatioucd  by  their  consti- 
tiienta  as  to  any  particular  vote,  defend  that  vote  by  reference  to  the 

SI  of  1830,  S9  coming  witliin 
s  the  King  '  la   make  rulps  ami 
in  of  the  laws  iind  the  BofGi;  of  the  stale.' 

printed 
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printed  proceedings  which  caused  the  Vote,  and  may  poBsibly  couslitute 
its  only  juatiflcation  ?  Will  the  discloBure  to  constituents  of  such  cauae 
and  juatidcation  be  also  a  privUeeed  commuaication?  If  it  will,  where 
ia  the  limit  to  the  publicity?  IfU  wili  not,  tki*  consequence  mutt  fol- 
low— that  a  member  cannot  safely  explain  to  his  consliluenls  the  Tea' 
son  for  the  course  he  may  have  punned,  although  he  mau  have,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  membera,  an  ample  vindication  of  that  course  in  a 
document  printed  by  the  authority  of  this  House.' 

The  concluding  topic  is  amplified  and  dwelt  upon  through 
several  succeeding  pageSj  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  help  inferring,  that  the  speaker  deems  it  perfectly 
(lecisii'e  of  the  controversy  ;  yet,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  nothing 
proves  more  forcibly  the  real  weakness  of  liis  case,  than  the 
being  driven  to  rely  on  such  an  argument.  '  That  a  member 
carmot  safely  esplain  to  his  constituents  the  reason  for  the  cour»e 
he  may  have  pursued!'  What  then,  is  it  come  to  this? — After 
indignantly  repelling  the  bare  notion  of  pledges,  aflsr  exclaiming 
proudly  and  independently  with  Burke,  '  A  member  of  tha 
British  parliament  is  not  a  delegate ' — the  most  accomplished  and 
argumentative  speaker  of  bis  day  can  find  no  better  excuse  for  an 
alleged  usurpation,  than  the  occasional  necessity  under  which  a 
member  may  find  himself,  of  removing  the  insulting  distrust  of 
his  constituents !  An  elector  of  Tamworth  writes  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  ask  why  he  voted  for  a  new  Prison  RegiJation  Bill ;  ho 
answers,  that  he  did  so,  upon  finding  that  the  indulgences  accorded 
to  prisoners  were  abused,  and  that  the  free  circulation  of  books 
and  prints  in  prisons  had  done  harm.  Were  the  elector  to  write 
again  and  ask  what  books  and  prints — or,  in  the  case  of  any  other 
allegation  of  criminality,  the  names  and  detaded  offences  of  the 
criminals — would  Sir  Robert  condescend  to  answer  him  ?  or  if  he 
did,  would  it  be  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  say,  '  I  have 
voted  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  knowledge  ;  if  you  cannot 
rely  on  my  discretion  or  honesty,  I  am  no  longer  fit  for  a  repre- 
sentative ? ' 

This  is  the  manner  in  which,  we  are  quite  sure.  Sir  Robert 
himself  and  every  other  independent  and  high-spirited  member 
would  act  on  such  an  emergency;  hut  were  he  willing  to  act 
ptherwise,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  acquiescence  in  an 
unauthorised  demand  would  render  necessary  an  alteration  in  the 
law  ;  for,  if  facility  of  esplanatian  could  ever  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  argument,  it  might  surely  have  been  urged  successfully  to 
justify  the  publication  of  a  speech.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Creevy  pub- 
lished a  corrected  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  in  parliament,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  removing  the  impression  made  by  a  garbled 
report,  it  was  held  that  he  could  derive  no  protection  from  privi- 
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lege.*  No  attempt  was  made  to  impugn  tliis  decision  at  the  time ; 
and  no  wonder,  tor  the  House  would  have  brought  itself  into  a 
still  more  embarrassing  dilemma  than  the  present  by  question- 
ing it. 

Pursuing  the  same  line  of  argument,  the  Committee  contend 
that  the  pubUc  have  a  right  to  full  information  regarding  the 
grounds  of  proceedings  adopted  by  their  representatives ;  but 
this  right,  at  all  events,  has  been  uniformly  met  by  a  practical 
refutation  of  a  kind  which  admits  neither  of  evasion  or  mistake. 
Until  past  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  publication  of  the 
debates  was  prohibited,  and  the  prohibition  was  rigidly  enforced. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  acted  as  reporter,  he  wag  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  expedient  of  feigned  names.  At  this  very  hom'  there  is  a. 
standing  order  against  the  admission  of  strangers,  and  any  one 
member  may  exclude  the  public  from  all  knowledge  of  what 
their  representatives  are  douig,  by  enforcing  it.  So  long  as  this 
Standing  order  remains,  we  think  it  might  be  as  well  to  say  nothmg 
about  the  imperative  necessity,  or  even  convenience,  of  an  unre- 
served power  of  publishing.  If  the  public  have  a  right  to  every 
StH't  of  information,  the  ^rst  thing-  needful  is  an  act  or  order  to 
legalize  the  printing  of  the  debates.  It  is  rather  too  much  to 
insist  on  opening  a  new  and  roundabout  description  of  way,  whilst 
an  older  and  more  direct  one  remains  locked  up  by  order  of  the 
House ;  and  it  is  surely  somewhat  paradoxical  to  maintain  that 
publicity  is  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
an  assembly,  which,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  its  existence, 
has  acted  as  if  closed  doors  were  the  peculiar  emblems  of  its 
dignity. 

Passing  over  Sir  Robert  Peel's  principal  examples — the  Bill 
of  Exclusion,  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
Regency  Bill — which  arc  not  very  happily  chosen,  since  all  the 
requisite  information  regarding  these  measures  might  surely  have 
been  collected  without  the  power  of  general  publication  con- 
tended for — we  come  to  an  illustration  which  told  with  marked 
effect  upon  the  House,  where  the  argumentum  ad  hominem 
invariably  appreciated: — 

*  Take  a  ease  that  has  actually  occurred.  When  the  present  Lord 
Cliief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  a  member  of  this  House 
of  Commons,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  a  magi»trate  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a 
judge  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  He  charged  Mr.  Kenrick,  "  with 
having  dishonoured  his  magisterial  functions,"  and  with  the  "  guilt  of 
partiality,  violence,  and  malignity,  in  imprlBuning  an  individual  in  some 
degree  under  his  protection,"     Evidence  ivas  takeu  at  the  bar  in  sup- 

*  Maute  and  Selwyu'g  Kef  atta,  272. 
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port  of  these  ollegationB ; — evidence  painful,  no  doubt,  to  tlie  feeiings  of 
Mr.  Kenriclt.  That  evidence,  and  llie  petition  preferring  the  complaint, 
were  printed  upon  the  motion  of  Mi.  Denman  (not  for  general  circula- 
tion), and  became  matter  of  public  notoriety  throughout  the  whole 
comitry.  Now,  suppoaing  a  member  of  Parliament,  having  received  hia 
copy  of  these  printed  papers,  had  lent  it  to  a  friend,  or  to  a  constituent, 
fur  the  purpose  of  justifying  to  that  constituent  hia  vote, — had  thus  given 
to  it  a  publicity  beyond  that  which  was  required  for  the  use  of  members  ; 
will  any  one  contend  that  it  wae  competent  to  Mr.  Kenrick  to  maintain 
an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If 
Mt.  Kenrick  could  not,  w/io  can?  The  charges  against  him  implied 
conduct  highly  criminal ;  the  evidence  ex  parte  was  very  injurious  to  hia 
character,  and  the  result  was  tantamount  to  his  acquittal,  for  no  vote  of 
censure  was  passed,  still  less  was  any  proceeding  adopted  for  his  removal 
either  from  the  judicial  station  or  the  commission  of  the  peace.  W/iy  was 
he  debarred  from  redress  ?  Because  in  his  case,  as  in  others,  the  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament  protected  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  the  print- 
ing of  that  petition,  of  the  other  documents,  of  the  accusatory  evidence 
given  at  the  bar  J  and  it  would  have  been  thought  preposterous  if  Mr. 
Kenrick,  holding  a  public  trust,  and  charged  with  the  abuse  of  it,  had 
■ought  redress  irom  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  acts  done  or 
authorised  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  whatever  manner  they  might 
acquire  publicity,' 

The  members  who  cheered  this  illustration  doubtless  thought 
that  they  had  got  the  Chief  Justice  into  a  dilemma.  They  were 
nevermore  mistaken  in  their  lives.  The  course  pursued  by  him 
in  bis  parliamentary  capacity,  is  not  in  the  remotest  degree  in- 
consistent with  bis  conduct  as  a  jud^c  ;  and  had  the  case  come 
before  himself,  be  might  have  decided  against  Mr.  Kenrick's 
action  in  strict  conformity  with  his  recent  declai'ation  of  the  law. 
No  one  pretends  to  say  that  the  printer  would  be  liable  for  the 
mere  printing  of  any  number  of  copies  ordered  by  the  House  ; 
if  a  member  made  an  undue  use  of  his  copy,  an  action  might  pos- 
sibly be  maintained  against  him  individually,  but  clearly  not  against 
the  officer  of  the  House,  unless  he  suffered  himself  to  be  made 
the  direct  instrument  of  circulation  beyond  the  circle  traced  out 
by  the  law.  As  the  petition  and  evidence  under  discussion  were 
printed  for  the  use  of  members  exclusively,  and  no  overleaping  of 
the  prescribed  boundary  is  alleged,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Kenrick 
had  no  ground  of  action  against  any  one.  The  circumstance  of 
his  holding  a  public  trust  is  perfectly  immaterial.  The  cause 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  error  is  sufficiently  obrious  from  the  fol- 
lowing remaiks ; — 

'  If  the  House  of  Commons  may  autliorise  a  gratuitous  distribution  of 
a  certain  paper,  may  it  not  audiorise  the  sale  of  it  ?  (hio  it,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  make  the  slightest  difference,  in  dctcrmuiiiig  its  legal  cha- 
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racter  aa  libel  or  not  libel,  whether  a  report  be  printed  at  the  public  coBt, 
and  given  away,  or  vended  at  a  certain  price  covering  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  publication  ?  Surely,  the  protection  depends  upon  a  higher 
principle  than  any  that  is  involved  in  these  narrow  distinctions  hctweeo 
printing  for  the  use  of  member?,  or  diatribution  without  sale,  and  diitri- 
bution  by  means  of  sale.  It  depends  upon  that  great  principle  which, 
in  a  narrower  application  of  it,  juati  fics  the  publication  of  proceedings  in 
courts  of  justice,  provided  the  report  be  an  impartial  and  accurate  report. 
Those  proceedings  may  be  detailed  "by  unauthorised  parties,  may  be  sold 
for  individual  profit  in  term  reports  and  in  public  newspapers.  The 
consideration  of  public  advantage  in  the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings 
overrules  the  regard  fur  private  feelings  and  private  interests.  Can  it 
be  maintained,  that  the  House  of  Cnmmona  is  ao  much  more  restricted 
in  its  powers  that  it  cannot  protect  its  own  servants  in  the  authorised 
publication  of  its  own  proceedings,  for  the  necessary  infonnation  and 
satisfaction  of  the  community  ?' — pp.  14,  15, 

The  distinction  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  speaks  so  slight- 
ingly is  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  Ena^lish  law  of  libel, 
and,  on  close  examination,  will  be  found  in  strict  accordance  with 
Eound  logic  and  good  sense.  The  ground  of  all  actions  of  libel  is 
malice,  which  the  law  invariably  refuses  to  infer,  where  the 
alleged  slander  is  spoken  or  written  for  a  legitimate  purpose,  and 
not  circulated  more  widely  than  such  purpose  imperatively  re- 
quires. Thus  A.  being  surety  for  B.  to  C,  it  was  held  that  A, 
was  justified  in  informing  C.  that  B.  had  been  guilty  of  a  fraud. 
Had  the  defendant  (added  Lord  Ellenborough)  gone  to  any 
other  man  and  uttered  these  words  of  the  plaintiff,  they  certainly 
would  have  been  actionable,  Inlhe  case  of  Lake  and  King,  again, 
it  was  decided  that  the  printing  of  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  a 
petition  containing  scandalous  matter,  might  be  justified,  provided 
the  delivery  was  limited  to  members  of  the  committee  authorized 
to  decide  upon  it.  We  could  fill  pages  with  rases  exemplifying 
this  prindple,  but  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  Lord  Den- 
man's  is  no  new-fangled  doctrine,  and  that  there  is  nothing  narrow 
or  unreasonable  in  the  distinction  which  he  drew  between  the  cir- 
culation required  for  the  precise  purposes  of  parliament,  and  the 
circulation  exceeding  what  these  purposes  required — for  this  was 
the  true  distinction  drawn  by  him ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  quite 
right  in  assuming  that  the  mere  fact  of  sale  makes  no  difference  at 
all,  except  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  an 
unauthoriiced  delivery.  '  The  great  principle  which  justifies  the 
publication  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,'  applies  only  to  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  and  the  analogy  may  be  easily  turned 
against  the  argument  it  is  intended  to  support.  Suppose  a  judge, 
in  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  were  to  exhort  them  to  more  than 
ordinary  diligence  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 

country ; 
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;  Ids  stalaMsnt  is  sabsequendj  denied,  and  he  publishes 
m  fMjihlft  WBL  fauppan  of  it; — will  anj  one  oantcnd  that  the 
TBiHiililit  wKMild  be  entitled  lo  the  suae  protectjon  as  the  chaige  ? 
Ik  tlie  saone  mumcr,  to  Ulov  oat  the  amlqgr — anj  icsoluticm  or 
of  the  House,  hameici  Cdse  aad  alMmumame^  mi^t  be 
;  bat  the  Hoose  Gumot  ptuleci  Hatemrnts  ffre- 
hw  lUJUi^cis  oilhoat  aukiiig  them  tto  all  intents  and 
*  iBs  oom.  It  Baj.  alsoL  veil  be  doobted  vhether  the 
joMlcatinn  of  ri ideate  woold  in  anr  case  be  cuieied  br  the 


ptooeedfia^  «o  dbcoss  Sr  Robert  FecTs  antliwitics, 
fane  tsm  Cor  a  moment  to  d^  duitr-^s^fath  para- 
ih  of  dae  Report,  where  the  cnadty  of  denyiii^  Parliament 
pnvik^  of  anthoriiii^  priiate  Andw  i$  m^ed  with  an 
&st  Y«ij:ii^  on  the  laclu3VKiBe.  Actoiding:  to  the 
s  paragn^ih,  die  Chief  Josbce^'s  law  »  nttnlT  fatal 
iai&eicD£xT  aiid  iadfpeafenofc  of  die  Hoese:  the  Tenrgioand- 
woA  of  all  soand  h^^adataon  is  ample  aad  oomrfict  irrfw  Ham  with 
vqgaid  to  all  abuses  aind  defects;  anddaos  infenaaflbion  it  »  qoite 
Mj^iMiiiiiiiWe  !to  procore  withoot  die  poisier  of  (mat  lecxsvii^  and 
mata^g^  hat)  mcxiLhtSa^fni&ctJbfms<^^  So  Ae  law  of  fibel,. 

a.  e.  priathcaaiwms  otkmlaaod  so  pvovofce  btviadbes  <Af  4]e  peace,  or 
Mael^  »nd  jijmiioiudy  refertaig  on  mdwidaaHs.  Sw&isthepio- 
poMhliin  ^TV(%ty  psogKnoded  aa  a  Repmt  sancfiaaMd  bnr  die  ^na- 
IBRS  of  some  of  tb^  most  £jsm^rcDsbod  «U%esmen  aaid  lawxers  in 
4ie  land,  CamnoD  jistic^  roqimes  liM  wt.  s^vnild  jidd  the  ex- 
ipigile^iev  addnce  : — 

*  Tket  ■Conminay  a^fpoxna^  »  ^  5101a-  1S£2  to  ian«sti|»af  xkie  oosi- 
4tidaii  of  thf  slK^^e  pfipaiatifm  in  xb^  firnisik  ooloaieE^  was  midsr  liir  ab- 
auluu.'  nscesBity^  in  order  10  pcxiona  tht  ^lOr  assicnocl  to  ^dtsm,  of  le- 
nshdng  a  larcrr  nusi^  nf  rrici^ice  as  to  ^caa^  o^  aOogiKd  ^criiohT  conmatt^ 
towards  sIevk  ;  th»  rvidcnofc,  xhew  cscn  V  -no  dmih^  wrat)ifi  ^h»w  lr««n 
3C^&rcLed,if  pulilished  in  anixxiiaithork«d^form,aii  i<ffrirdxiucc^ood;47rairDds 
fc  actianf  or  prosRnitiraK:  for  libel  to  ^dic  p«ritt«i  to  Vbnm  xjrnStT  vjis 
imputed  ;  yco,  if  is:  crpnulfftiaxi  'bad  lnwn  x*4iuimod  to  tntORben  of  liif 
fioiBie,  or  if,  m  ^irdntinr  iv,  tbr  uttmcs;  of  thosK^  aomsMlluid  lieen  ondttifd, 
■&e  obiem  id  view  ^nuld  um  "barvr  'boKn  obtiatii«d.  Tbin  id^oct  was  to 
ihmw  lisht  oij  ibf  effea&  of  tbf  instmitint)  of  ^Itt^niin^  and  to  ohdl  irom 
iiit  CTirrfinuinr  fitinemEnu  of  fwraon^  of  of^umitt  '^ii^w^i  and  opmiom^  the 
3BBa-  itsxk  -whicb  wert  tr»  xmidt  tbr  TudffmnDt  of  tbr  Hmi«o,  and  tbe  tmJy 
aum  rr  wiua.  m»  nniid  1«  muuimplKibivX  and  >h  -wbich  anT  «enm:T 
soiiu  w  nmainet  iirr  iiu  cnrre.r.tm^,^.^  of  that  intorTniition,ttlunrm''bich  ii 
iie  itAniTTni^  year  i  mos:  impartani  Aw  of  tbr  ljCps]at:iirt  ^-as  to  "be 
hmmuvi.  "WfUr  im  puiiiicatioii  of  xhr  cvidonc^  in  ordor  thai  it  tnicr'ht  be 
^«ib»itiffctt  -V  he  ^rrrutiin  of  ihoar^'W  if  it  worr  tiil«i,^'onld>irTnt«restrii 
n  UHsnmn^  t     v*„.  HccirrQiiic  re  thr  rnlt  ^'birb  *bai^  nirw  >>ecn  Isad 
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Sown,  the  publication  of  this  evidence  being  sniGcient  to  justily  legitl 
proceedingBbythe  very  numerous  persona  whom  it  inculiiated,  all  the 
important  national  advantagCE  to  be  derived  from  such  publication  must 
necesaarily  have  been  abandoned.' 

The  writer  might  as  well  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and  arrogated 
for  tho  House  the  privilege  of  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  libel  altogether  during  the  discussion  of  any  question  of 
public  interest,  for  every  sort  of  check  being  thus  removed,  calum- 
nies would  circulate  with  much  greater  briskness,  and  (on  the 
principle  stated  in  the  above  paragraph)  the  correctness  of  the 
required  information  would  be  still  more  effectively  secured.  At 
the  same  time,  a  plain  unsophisticated  observer  might  have  thought 
that  the  discussion  of  the  slave  question,  as  conducted  by  unpri- 
vileged controversialists,  was  free  enough  in  all  conscience,  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  terrors  of  the  law.  The  gentlemen  who, 
under  the  banners  of  Messrs.  Wilberforce  and  FowcU  Buxton, 
formed  themselves  into  associations  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  ex- 
citing public  feehng  against  the  slaveholders,  did  not  wait  for  the 
KLQCtion  of  Parliament  to  print  their  inculpatory  resolutions  and 
reports ;  and  what  with  pamphlets,  reviews,  newspapers,  popular 
meetings,  and  parliamentary  debates,  the  general  merits  of  tho 
question  and  the  leading  facts  on  which  tho  Legislature  proceeded, 
would  bave  been  sufficiently  known  to  the  public,  had  the  evidence 
in  question  been  strictly  limited  to  the  House.  The  real  truth  is, 
parliamentary  reports  are  intended  rather  to  present  a  summary 
of  any  given  discussion  than  to  originate  it ;  but  assuming  them  to 
be  the  sole  sources  of  information,  the  only  effect  of  restricting  the 
privilege  will  be,  the  compelling  members  and  others  who  may 
think  proper  to  assist  in  a  more  extended  circulation  of  evidence 
collected  for  the  House,  to  separate  the  well -authenticated  from 
the  apocryphal,  and  so  make  themselves  answerable  for  nothing 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  establish  when  called  ujwn. 
This  is  the  predicament  in  which  every  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
is  placed,  and  far  from  thinking  it  a  hardship  or  a  degradation, 
we  are  sure  that  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  press  derive  no 
trifling  portion  of  influence  and  respectability  from  tho  circum- 
stance, since  they  themselves  are  the  more  careful  to  verify  what 
they  put  forth,  and  their  readers  are  the  more  disposed  to  confide 
in  assertions  made  under  a  consciousness  of  liability. 
,'  There  is  one  class  of  publications,  however,  on  which  this  check 
fcas  obviously  no  influence  at  all — we  mean  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, which  bave  been  regularly  published  for  more  than  half  a 
.century,  subject  to  a  twofold  responsibility — to  tlie  respective 
Houses  for  the  breach  of  privilege,  and  to  the  parties  aff'ected  for 
,any  defamatory  matter  the  speeches  may  contain.     Thus,  Lord 
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Dpnman's  speeches  ag;ainst  Mr.  Kenrick,  if,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
alleges,  the  accusation  was  unfouncled,  must  undoubtedly  have  ex- 
posed a  host  of  editors,  printers,  and  reporters  to  the  chance  of 
an  action;  for  these  speeches  were  all  published  at  the  time. 
Why,  then,  was  Mr.  Kenrick  debarred?  In  the  same  manner 
every  kind  of  valuable  information  collected  for  the  use  of  members 
would  be  sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  public ;  nay,  so  obviously 
slight  is  the  risk,  that  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  the  priWlege 
of  reprinting  all  matters  of  interest,  far  from  being  shrunk  from, 
would  be  scrambled  for.  A  fair  inference  in  favour  of  this  sup- 
position may  be  drawn  from  what  took  place  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Pension  List.  It  was  pretty  certain  that 
the  inquiry  must  elicit  a  good  deal  of  scandal,  yet  Mr.  Whittle 
Har\ey  was  excluded  from  the  Committee  because  it  was  appre- 
hended he  would  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  evidence. 

In  considering  the  expediency  of  publishing  evidence  collected 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
House  cannet  examine  upon  oath.  If  the  plea  of  necessity  or 
convenience  went  for  anything,  would  the  great  inquisitors  of  the 
nation  be  still  destitute  of  such  a  power  ? 

So  much  for  the  arguments  built  on  what  is  termed  the  reason 
of  the  thing.  Far  from  establishing  a  case  of  necessity,  they  do 
not  even  establish  a  case  of  convenience,  and  if  a  bill  were  brought 
in  to  confer  the  privilege,  we  should  say  that  it  ought  not  to  pass. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  introduces  the  consideration  of  the  autho- 

'  I  jiroceed  to  support  the  proofs  derived  from  such  considerations  by 
the  express  declarations  of  the  highest  constitutional  authorities,  specially 
applicable  lo  the  very  point  at  issue,  and  made  imder  circumstances  en- 
titling them  to  pecuhar  weight.  One  example  will  suffice;  for  that 
example  is  so  emphatic,  and  bo  conclusive,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce 
others.' — p.  15. 

It  happens  rather  unfortunately  that  neither  of  the  two  grand 
authorities  cited  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  w  'specially  apphcable  to 
the  point  at  issue,'  for  one  relates  to  a  parliamentary  proceeding, 
and  the  other  to  a  parliamentary  report.  ^Thc  example,  'so  em- 
phatic that  it  is  needless  to  produce  others,'  is  the  case  of  Sir 
William  Williams,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Speaker  and  by  order 
of  the  House,  had  signed,  and  caused  to  be  printed,  the  narrative 
of  the  well-known  informer  Dangerfield,  charging  the  Duke  of 
York  with  an  accrunulation  of  treasons  and  atrocities.  For 
authorising  this  publication.  Sir  William  Williams  was  prosecuted 
in  the  ensuing  reign,  and  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  King's  Bench,  This  prosecution  is  said  to  hai'c  led  to  the 
insertion  of  the  9th  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  :  '  That  the  free- 
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dom  of  speech,  and  debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament.'  The  debates  and  conferences  directly  or  indirectly 
bearing  on  this  article  are  minutely  examined  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr.  Pemberton,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  the  authors  of  the  Report ; 
but  the  intention  of  an  enactment,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  interpretation,  must  be  collected  from  its  own  language, 
not  from  the  language  used  when  it  was  originally  discussed ;  and 
were  this  otherwise,  we  should  place  no  more  faith  in  the  opinions 
of  party  leaders  at  a  period  of  high  escitement,*  than  in  those 
of  servile  judges  under  a  monarch  aiming  at  despotism.  We 
therefore  slick  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  article,  and  since  a 
document  prepared  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  House, 
from  whose  views  the  majority  might  dissent,  is  not,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  a  proceeding  in  parliament,  we  deny  the  application 
of  the  authority.  If  Mr.  Stockdnle  had  brought  his  action  against 
the  Spealter  for  signing  the  order,  then  indeed  an  analogy  would 
arise  ;  but  the  Speaker  might  be  held  harmless  without  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  publication,  since  his  acts,  as  Speaker,  might 
be  deemed,  proceedings  in  parliament,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  all  acts  done  by  strangers  at  his  instance,  whether 
parliament  be  or  be  not  sitting,  will  be  such.  The  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  but  persons  acting  illegally  by  his  order  are  respon- 

The  other  case  principally  relied  on  is  the  King  v.  Wright ; — ■ 
*  The  decision  in  that  case,'  eays  Sir  Eohert  Peel, '  places  the  privilege 
on  higher  grounds  than  those  for' which  I  contend,  and  extends  infinitely 
heyond  the  limits  witlim  which  I  confine  the  present  argument,  i  refer 
to  that  CBBe  mainly  on  account  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  highest 
judicial  authorities,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
position  that  I  am  maintaining. 

'  I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  particulars  of  that  ease.  A  Committee  of 
Secrecy  was  appointed  at  a  period  of  great  public  excitement,  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  certain  documents  laid  before  them  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  government.  A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Wright  reprinted 
fally  and  accurately,  but  without  any  sanction  or  authority  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  contained  allegations 
against  several  persona,  three  of  whom,  Messrs.  Hardy,  Thelmall,  and 
Home  Tooke,  had  been  charged  with  high  treason,  and  had  been  ac- 

S lifted  by  a  jury.  Now,  the  presumption  of  the  law  clearly  was,  that 
ey  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  had  a  right  to  all  the 
benefit  of  acquittal.  And  yet  the  report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy 
thus  speaks  of  the  parties : — "  Some  of  the  persons  so  arrested  were 


i 


*  The  tttbitracy  and  UDJiiit  coiirie  paraued  towards  the  judges  who  decided  (he 
Dse  of  Jay  niid  Topham  (poat  143)  tufficiently  indicBtei  the  temper  of  Ihc  House 
if  Commons  in  1689, 

prosecuted 
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proaecut«d  for  liigh  treason.  Three  of  the  persona  so  indicted  were 
tried,  and  on  their  trials  vrere  acquitted  of  the  ehnrge  in  the  indictment. 
But  the  evidence  given  on  those  triaU  eatablished  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  the  views  of  those  persona  and  their  confederates  were  completely 
hostile  to  the  existing  government  and  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  went  directly  to  the  subversion  of  every  estahlishcd  and  legitimate 
authority," 

'It  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  aggravated  case  of  libel,  if  the 
character  of  the  publication  were  to  be  judged  of  upon  ordinary  grounds, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  autbority  under  which  it  was  made,' 

We  fully  admit  the  justice  of  the  concluding  remarks;  but  tbe 
case  is,  notwithstanding,  decisive  against  the  position  Sir  Robert 
peel  would  found  upon  it,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  judgment 
pf  the  court : — 

'  Lord  Kenyan. — This  report  was  first  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  approved  by  the  House  at  large,  and  then 
communicated  to  the  other  House,  and  it  is  now  sub  judice  ;  and  yet  it 
is  said  that  this  is  a  libel  on  the  prosecutor.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
admit  that  the  proceedings  of  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  a 
libel,  and  yet  that  is  to  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  this  application. 
The  case  of  Rex  v.  Sir  William  Williams,  which  was  principally  relied 
on,  happened  in  the  worst  of  tiroes,  hut  that  has  no  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  Tliere  the  publication  was  a  paper  of  a  private  individual, 
and  imder  pretence  of  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an 
individual  published ;  but  this  is  a  proceedimj  by  oiie  branch  of  the 
Jeifislatitre,  and  therefore  we  cannot  inquire  into  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
cases  may  not  be  put  in  which  we  would  not  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
House  of  Commons  were  justified  in  any  particular  measure  i  if,  for 
instance,  they  were  to  send  their  serjeant-at-arms  to  arrest  a  counsel  here 
who  was  arguit^  a  ease  between  two  individuals,  or  to  grant  an  injimction 
to  stay  the  proceedings  here  in  a  common  action,  undoubtedly  we  should 


pay  no  attention  to  it.  But  the  report  in  question,  being  adopted  by  the 
Hmise  at  large,  is  a  proceeding  of  those  who,  by  the  constitution,  are 
the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  we  cannot  say  that  any 


part  of  that  proceeding  is  a  libel.' — 1  T.  R.,  p.  293. 

The  distinction  drawn  by  Lord  Kenyon  is  the  very  distinction  to 
which  we  called  attention  at  the  outset  of  our  remarks.  Mr,  Jus- 
tice Grose  assented  on  the  ground  that  the  Report  was  a  proceed- 
ing of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence, 
after  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the 
publishers  of  true  accounts  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice, 

'  The  same  reasons  also  apply  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament ;  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  legislatire  bodies,  that  true 
accounts  of  their  proceedings  should  be  generally  circulated,  and  they 
would  be  deprived  of  that  advantage  if  no  person  could  publish  their  pro- 
ceedings without  being  punished  as  a  libeller.     Though  therefore  the 

defendant 
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defendant  was  not  uuthortsed  by  the  House  nf  Commons  lo  publish  flic 
report  in  question,  yet,  as  he  only  jiublished  a  true  copy  of  it,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  rule  ought  to  he  diecharged.' 

On  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarks ; — 

'  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  it  will  be  seen,  rested  the  claim  to  protection 
on  higher  and  more  extensive  ground  than  that  of  the  usage  or  auy 
special  privilege  of  parliament.  He  contended  for  the  doctrine,  that 
Jnie  ttccounts  of  proceedings  in  parliament  and  in  courts  of  law  were  for 
fhe  public  advantage,  and  therefore  entitled  to  protection. 

'  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  contended  for  the  impunity  of  unauthorised 
parties  who  might,  with  a  view  to  individual  geun,  publish  the  proceed- 
ings of  courts  of  justice.  If  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  were  right,  d  fortiori 
the  Ruthotised  servant  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  entitled  to 
protection.' — pp.  21,  22. 

ThaX  litis  a  fortiori  argument  is  a  nrni  spquitur,  every  lawytsr 
will  instantly  agree  with  us.  The  publication  was  privileged  he- 
cause  it  was  a  true  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  body  standing 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  court ;  and,  far  from  laying  any  stress  on 
the  authority  of  the  House,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  authority  had  been  obtained. 
To  assume,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  the  House  would  confer 
an  additional  sanction,  is  beting  the  whole  question. 

The  plain,  undoubted  effect  of  this  case,  then,  is  to  put  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  on  the  same  footing  as  the  proceedings  of 
courts  of  justice;  and  this  makes  it  advisable  to  state  that  the  pro- 
tection accorded  to  the  publishers  of  such  proceedings  is  limited. 
In  one  case  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  and, 
in  another.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Mr,  Justice  Bayley,  protested 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  doctrine  that  detiuls  or  state- 
ments hurtful  to  individuals  m-ight  be  published  to  the  world 
because  they  had  been  necessarily  <lisclosed  in  a  court.  Lord 
Ellenborough  (in  Mr,  Creevy's  case)  even  went  the  length  of 
doubting  Lord  Kenyon's  decision  in  Wright's  case  : — 

'  I  will  not  here  wait  to  consider  whether  that  [the  Report  reflecting 
on  Home  Tooke]  could  be  strictly  called  a  proceeding  in  Parliament. 
What  WB8  printed  for  the  use  of  rnembera  was  certainly  a  privileged 
communication;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  to  circulate  a  copy 
of  that  which  was  pnhlished  fur  the  use  of  the  memhers,  if  it  contained 
matter  of  an  injurious  tendency  to  the  character  of  an  individual,  was 
legitimate,  and  could  not  he  made  the  subject  of  a  prosecution.' 

Surely  a.  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  partakes  more  of 
the  character  of  a  preliminary  or  fa;  parte  proceeding  than  nf  a 
judgment ;  and  the  preliminary  or  ex  parte  proceeding  of  a  court 

clearly  not  privileged.  The  analogy,  therefore,  on  which  Mr. 
Justice  Lawrence  dwells  so  emphatically,  rather  limits  than  ex- 
tends the  supposed  immunity. 

Our 
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Our  last  extract  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Speech  concludes  his 
observations  in  support  of  the  particular  privilege  at  issue.  In 
his  peroration,  indeed,  he  mentions  '  long-continued  usEige;'  but 
the  evidence  of  such  usage  must  be  sought  in  the  Report,  where 
all  sorts  of  arguments  and  statements  are  flung  together  in  a 
heap,  with  the  most  sovereign  indifference  to  their  logical  con- 
nexion, correctness,  or  applicability.  An  entire  paragraph  (6!6) 
is  devoted  to  drawing  sage  conclusions  in  favour  of  publicity  from 
an  Act  of  1802,  bj  which  the  postage  on  votes  and  proceedings 
is  reduced ;  and  two  paragraphs  {24  and  25)  to  proving, — what 
nobody  cares  to  deny, — that  from.  1691  the  votes  of  the  Commons 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Lords  in  the  light  of  authorized  pub- 
lications. In  par.  35,  it  is  broadly  assumed  to  have  been  proved 
by  the  uniform  practice  of  nearly  two  centuries,  that  injurious 
reflections  contained  in  any  publications  ordered  by  parliament 
have  never,  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  trial,  been  regarded  as 
affording  ground  for  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law  ;  though  we 
had  just  before  (par.  32)  been  told  that  the  only  instances  of  such 
proceedings,  prior  to  the  same  trial,  were  the  prosecutions  arising 
out  of  Dangerfield's  narrative  ;  and  with  a  similar  contempt  for 
consistency,  it  is  stated,  in  one  place,  that  the  practice  of  printing 
the  votes  and  proceedings  had  continued  without  interruption  since 
iGaO,  and  in  another,  that  two  or  three  important  interruptions 
had  occurred.  Mr,  Pickering  has  collected  various  other  instances 
of  inconsistency,  and  some  undeniable  ones  of  unfairness.  The 
Appendix,  in  particular,  is  sadly  garbled.  The  summary  of 
legal  decisions  is  just  such  as  an  uncompromising  counsel  would 
present  to  an  incompetent  judge,  whilst  the  list  of  rejwrts  and 
papers  of  a  criminatory  tendency  is  crowded  with  documents 
confessedly  privileged,  from  the  non- prosecution  of  which  no  in- 
ference can  be  drawn.  Down  to  1810  it  appears  to  be  exclu- 
sively composed  of  such ;  namely,  of  reports  of  the  House  itself, 
and  none  of  the  slanderous  papers  mentioned  as  printed  since 
1810,  and  prior  to  the  order  of  1835,  could  have  been  printed  for 
sale,  it  being  admitted,  that,  with  respect  to  reports  and  miscel- 
laneous papers  (with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal)  the  sale  to  the 
public  by  the  printer  appears  from  the  imprint  on  the  papers 
(shown  by  Mr.  Pickering  to  be  a  most  fallacious  test)  to  have 
continued  beyond  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  to  have 
then  censed.*  However,  the  attempt  to  found  an  inference  in 
favour  of  the  legality  of  the  practice  upon  the  impunity  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  the  publishers,  would  be  futile,  could  the  prescription 
be  shown  for  the  full  period  alleged  in  the  Report.     Ship-money 
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and  general  warrants  had  been  acquiesced  in  for  a  mucli  longer 
period ;  and  no  one  pretends  to  Siiy  that  the  pubhshera  of  the 
debates  are  protected,  though  the  virtual  impunity  hitherto  en- 
joyed by  them  is  complete. 

The  practice  of  printing  parliamentary  papers  (according  to 
the  Journals)  began  in  1641,  and  it  is  amusing  to  mark  the 
nmplicity  with  which  the  proofs  of  its  being  introduced  with  a 
view  to  general  publication  are  adduced — 

'  This  ia  shown  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  House,  with 
T^;ard  to  the  order  for  printing  of  1641,  above  referred  to,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  in  the  subsequent  year  (1642 !)  to  consider, 
wnong  other  things,  the  best  way  of  divulging,  dispersing,  and  publishing 
the  orders  and  voWb,  and  also  the  declaratious  of  the  House,  Uirougli 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  well  and  true  printing  of  them.' 

In  the  Appendix,  we  find  amongst  the  first  publications 
dispersed  under  the  recommendations  of  this  committee,  De- 
claratifm  of  Parliament  for  raUing  the  Trained  Bands,  ISlh 
August;  and  Propositions  for  raising  Horse,  19th  September; 
with  an  imprimatur  and  endorsed  order  on  the  latter,  stating 
that  it  was  sold  by  Husbands  (the  Hansard  of  that  day)  at  bis 
■hop.  Here,  therefore,  to  prove  the  rights  of  the  Commons  as  a 
aingle  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  adduced  their  usurpations 
on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  arro- 
gating the  powers  of  the  whole  legislature  to  themselves. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  next  applies  himself  with  equal  earnestness, 
and  nearly  similar  success,  to  justifying  the  second  and  third  reso- 
.   lutions,  which  would  go  far  towards  placing  the  House  in  the 
proud  position  of  Jupiter : — 

'  Sic  volo,  sic  jubco,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas.' 

Sir  Robert  begins  by  stating  that  the  judgments,  not  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  are  de- 
cisive on  this  point,  namely,  that  the  House  is  the  exclusive 
judge  of  its  privileges,  and,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  that  it  is  a  con- 
tempt for  any  court  to  contravene  any  parliamentary  resolution 
relating  to  them.  It  is  with  real  reluctance  that  we  differ  so 
frequently  ;  but  again,  as  it  seems  to  us.  Sir  Robert  has  confounded 
decisions  essentially  distinct.  The  decisions  he  mentions  are 
all  cases  of  contempt,  and  the  judgments  he  quotes  uniformly 
treat  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice as  on  a  par  : — 

'  All  courts,'  (says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  as  quoted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,)  '  by  which  I  mean  to  include  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  can  have  no  control  in  matters  of  con- 
tempt. The  sole  adjudication  of  contempts,  and  the  punishment 
thereof  in  any  manner,  belong  exclusively,  and  without  interfering,  to 

each 
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each  respective  court.     Infinite  confusion  and  disorder  would  folltn/,  if 

courts  could  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  exajuine  snd  determine  the  coa- 
tempta  of  others.' 

The  principle  of  these  dedsions  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.Pem- 
berton  ;— 

'  The  doctriue  of  committal  for  contempt  is  founded,  I  apprehend, 
upon  this  principle  : — Every  court  of  justice  must  have  the  power  of 
lemoviug  in  a  summary  manner  ubstructlons  'to  its  proceedings.  If 
persons,  by  riot  or  violence  in  court,  interrupt  the  course  of  justice,  the 
judge  must  possess  the  right  to  remoTe  the  interruption  by  removing  the 
offenders,  or,  in  other  words,  ordering  them  into  custody. 

'  If  this  power  draws  after  it  the  vast  consequences  claimed  as  de- 
ducible  from  it  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  draws  ike  same 
consequences  in  favour,  not  only  of  each  of  the  superior  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  but  of  the  quarter  sessions,  and  an  infinity  of  inferior  courts. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  power  decides  nothing  ns  to  the  legality 
of  that  authority,  the  contempt  of  which  is  thus  punished.  If  any  infe- 
rior court  were  to  hold  that,  upon  a  particular  subject,  it  had  an  exclu- 
sive jurisdictioo,  and  were  to  treat  it  aa  a  contempt  in  a  suitor  to  appeal 
to  the  King's  Bench,  and  were  to  commit  him  to  prison  for  doing  so,  it 
is  very  clear  that  such  a  course  would  neither  prove  that  the  judges  of 
the  infertor  coiut  possessed  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  they  claimed, 
nor  would  stop  the  prosecution  of  the  appeal,  nor  prevent  the  reversal  of, 
their  decision.  Yet,  if  the  suitor  were  committed  fur  a  contempt  of  the 
court  generally,  and  the  nature  of  the  contempt  did  not  appear  upon  the 
order  of  commitment,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  upon  a  return  to  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  to  obtain  relief,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned. 
Just  BO  is  it  with  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons — they  may  commit 
for  contempt;  they  may  call  what  they  will  a  contempt;  and,  if  they  take 
care  to  suppress  upon  their  warrant  the  cause  of  committal,  the  same, 
reason,  which  operates  to  exclude  relief  in  other  cases,  may  exclude  it 
in  this.  But  it  proves  nothing  whatever  in  favour  of  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  the  privUege,  the  violation  of  which  it  thus  declares  and 
punishes.' 

The  result  of  the  authoritiea  is  certainly  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pcm- 
berton — that  if  the  commitment  be  generally  for  contempt,  none 
of  the  other  courts  can  interfere  ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  the  law 
which  repudiated  ffeneral  warrants  in  one  shape,  should  allow  of 
them  in  another  ;*  and  we  cordially  agree  with  hJra,  that  those 
who  are  really  anxious  for  the  security  of  liberty,  would  be  better 
.employed  in  endeavouring  to  have  this  inordinate  power  restricted 
in  courts  of  justice,  than  in  extending  it  to  a  tribunal  in  which  it 
is  ten  times  more  liable  to  abuse,  and  if  abused,  ten  thousand 
times  more  dangerous.  The  judges  are  a  small  responsible  body, 
little  anxious  for  an  extension  of  their  powers ;  the  Commons  are 

•  Tlina  IB  CKtnnt  an  opiniun  of  Sir  Samutl  Roniilly  thrQWmg  con^iilcnible 
doubt  on  the  definitive  chaiactei  of  such  a  cotmnitmeDt  |iy  the  Hqusc  of  Lords. 

a  large 
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a  large  irresponsible  body,  constantly  aiming  at  an  extension  of 
ikeirs. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  cites  no  authorities  but  what  turn  on  this 
peculiar  privilege  of  discretionary  committal  for  contempt.  The 
committee  go  farther,  and  cull  examples,  with  their  wonted 
felicity,  from  times  when  privilege  was  in  hot  contest  with  prero- 
gativCj  and  the  judicial  authority  overawed  by  each  of  them  in 
turns.  Thus,  we  have  a  declaration  of  Henry  VIII.  (who  on  one 
occasion  threatened  to  cut  off  the  Speaker's  head  unless  a  parti- 
cular hill  were  passed  without  delay),  made  rather  in  liis  own 
Dame  as  head  of  the  three  estates,  and  in  support  of  his  own 
dignity,  than  in  vindication  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  as 
one  leading  authority ;  and  the  retractatbn  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pemberton  and  Sir  T.  Jones,  when  illegally  brought  before  the 
House  to  answer  for  the  strictly  proper  discharge  of  their  judicial 
fimclions,  gravely  adduced  as  aaolher.  Their  case,  however,  is 
too  important  to  be  passed  by,  and  we  must  pause  to  quote  Mr, 
Pemberton's  account  of  it : — 

<  In  die  year  1679,  when  Dates  and  Dangeriield,  and  other  such 
worthies,  encouraged  by  the  Commons,  were  maddening  the  nation  with 
their  monstrous  fictions,  Charles  prorogued  the  Parhanient.  Sliaftea- 
bury,  and  the  popular  leaders,  got  up  petitions  to  the  king  to  assemble 
it.  The  royaliBta  met  them  wifli  counter  addresses  to  the  king,  eipress- 
ing  their  reliance  on  hia  wisdom,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  practices  of 
the  petitioners ;  and  the  people  were  divided  into  fetilioners  and  ah- 

•  Itorrers.  It  should  eeem  that  either  party  had  an  equal  right  to  express 
their  opinion  upon  political  affairs,  but  when  die  Parliament  met,  a  ma- 
jority of  the'  Commons  voted  the  proceediiiga  of  tlie  abhorrers  to  be  a 
breach  of  their  privileges,  and  seized  and  committed  to  prison  great 
numbers  of  them  from  all  parts  of  England.' 

'  It  appears  that  Topham  (the  worthy  so  honourably  commemo- 
ftted  in '  Peveiil  of  the  Peak'),  the  officer  employed  by  the  House  in  these 
tyrannical  proceedings,  not  only  executed  the  orders  of  the  House,  but 
made  their  execution  the  source  of  a  scandalous  profit  to  himself. 
Amongst  the  victims  was  one  Jay,  whom  lie  seized  and  detained  in 
csustody  tUl  he  had  paid  him  30f.   for  his  hheration.     In  1682,  Jay 

t  brought  an  action  in  the  King's  Bench  against  Topham,  for  treapass, 
assault,  and  false  impriaonmeiit,  ani  for  detaining  him  in  cusiody  till 
Ae  had  paid  the  301.  To  this  declaration  Topham  pleaded  that  he  had 
arrested  the  plaintiff  under  the  Speaker's  warrant,  but  did  not  attempt  (as 
he  could  not)  to  juatify  under  the  warrant  the  extortion  of  the  30/,  The 
warrant  he  pleaded  in  bar,  not  of  the  action,  but  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  To  this  plea  there  was  a  demurrer,  and  a  joinder  in  de- 
murrer. 
'  Tlie  case  came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  Sir  Francis 
Pemberton  was  chief  justice,  and  Sir  Thomas  J  ones  one  of  the  puisne 
judges.  The  plea  was  ovcrrided  upon  technical  grounds,  which  all  men 
now 
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now  admit  to  be  conclusive  against  its  validity,  and  ivliicli  do  not  in  any 
manner  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  Tlie  caae  was 
not  even  argued,  nor  was  any  motion  made  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
Yet  in  1689  were  these  two  judges  summoned  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  required  to  give  their  rcusons  for  o  judgment  delivered  seven 
years  hefore,  and  finally  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  aerjeaiit-at-arms 
for  pronouncing,  in  tlieir  judicial  character,  the  only  judgment  which, 
as  lawyers,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  give." 

In  the  statement  of  this  case  in  the  Keport  {p.  25)  everything 
which  could  lead  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  strict  legality 
of  the  judgment  is  suppressed — not  one  word  is  said  ahout  the 
extortion;  and  the  cringing  adnoissions  of  the  judges  arc  quoted 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been  giving  judgment  in 
their  court.  To  whom  did  the  committee  intrust  the  collection 
of  authorities  ? 

Whilst  relying  on  the  above  authorities,  however,  with  some 
general  expressions  of  Lord  Coke,  and  the  eternal  case  of  Thorpe 
(which  really  proves  nothing — the  reference  to  the  judges  being 
at  least  as  pregnant  with  conclusions  as  their  refusal  to  decide), 
they  make  no  mention  of  others  more  immediately  in  point. 
Thus  they  are  silent  as  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
couched  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  their  own  ;*  and  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  the  case  of  Edward  Flojde,  who,  in  lC21,'was 
punished  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  scoffing  at  the  Elector 
and  Electresa  Palatine;  it  being  adjudged  that,  they  being  the 
son-in-law  and  daughter  of  the  lung,  the  head-of  the  parliaraenti 
any  reflections  upon  them  were  a  breach  of  the  undoubted  privi- 
leges of  the  House.     The  sentence  is  thus  reported  r— 

'  1.  Not  to  bear  arms  as  a  gentleman,  nor  he  a  competent  witness  in 
any  court  of  justice. 

'  2.  To  ride  with  bis  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  to  stand  on  the  pillory, 
and  his  ears  nailed,  &c. 

'  3.  To  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail. 

'  4.  To  be  fined  in  5000^. 

'  5.  To  be  perpetually  imprisoned  in  Newgate. 
'  '  It  was  put  to  the  question  firBt,  whether  Floyde  should  he  whipped 
or  no — which  some  lords  doubted  to  yield  to,  because  he  was  a  gentle- 
man— ^yct  it  was  agreed,  j)er  plures,  that  he  shall  be  whipped.  Then  it 
was  put  to  the  question,  whethir  Floyde's  cars  shall  be  nailed  to  the 
pillory,  or  no,  and  agreed,  per  plures,  not  to  he  nailed.' 

•  ClsreiidoQ  gives  the  Loni 
■  The  punish  ing  a  perroa  nbo  I 

ptopet  tothe  juriscliction  Bgaiint  wnirn  me  coiitemiit  i But  that  theic  being' 

iudgea  of  their  privilegegj  should  qualify  ihem  to  inakB  new  privileges,  or  that  tlieir 
judgment  shoidd  create  theni  Bueh,  «<as  a  dodrine  never  be/are  now  heard  of,  &e.' — 
Hiit.ofthe  Bth,,  vol.  ii,,  b,  4-    Mr.  fiallani;  also,  spciiks  of  it  03  wlioUj  iitiLdmis- 

How 
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How  would  the  calumniators  of  the  King  of  Hanover  lilcp  to 
find  their  cars  depending  on  a  vote  of  the  Lords,  who  might 
take  up  the  subject  on  the  additional  ground  of  his  Majesty  being 
t,  member  of  their  House? — -Even  members  were  occasionally 
exposed  to  a  somewhat  distressing  exercise  of  authority : 

'  In  1626,  Mr.  Moor  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  speaking  out  of 
season.  Sir  William  Widdrington  and  Sir  Herbert  Price  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  bringing  in  cundlea  against  tlie  desire  of  the  House.' — Dwar- 
ris  on  Statutes,  p.  S3. 

If  ancient  precedents  are  to  be  revived  and  acted  upon,  a  good 
many  modern  orators  might  speedily  find  themselves  in  the  same 
predicament  as  Mr.  Moor.     Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  for  example, 
would  pass  most  of  his  time  between  Westminster  and  the  Tower. 
But  there  is  a  series  of  precedents,  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  which  carry  thejurisdictbnof  parliament  to  an  extent 
I    far  exceeding  the  claims  of  the  Report,  and  these,  also,  are  pru- 
k  dendy  suppressed.    One  of  the  moat  startling  was  thus  mentioned 
'   by  Lord  Brougham  in  giving  judgment  in  Mr.  Long  Wellesley's 
case; — 

'  In  the  year  1759,  an  action  of  trespass,  for  hrcEiking  and  entering  a 
fishery,  was  tried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  lasting  opprobrium 
of  parliamentary  privilege — to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the  House  of 
PBrli&taeDt  th&t  tried  it — and  to  the  astoniBbment  and  aknu  of  all  good 
men,  whether  lawyers  or  laymen.  Admiral  Grilfin  made  complaint  to 
the  House,  whereof  he  was  a  member,  that  three  men,  whose  UBmes  were 
stated,  had  broken  into  and  entered  his  fishery  at  Plymouth,  hud  taken 
the  fish  therefrom,  and  destroyed  the  nets  therein  ;  and  the  House  forth- 
with, instead  of  indignantly  and  in  mockery  of  such  a  pretension,  dis- 
missing the  charge,  and  censuriug  him  who  made  it,  ordered  the  defcti- 
deuts  in  the  trespass,  for  so  they  must  be  called,  to  be  committed  iniii 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  They  were  committed  into  that 
custody  accordingly — ihey  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons — and  there,  on  their  knees,  they  confessed  their  fault;  they 
promised  never  again  to  offend  the  Admiral  by  interfering  with  his 
alleged  right  of  fishery;  and  upon  this  confession  and  promise,  they 
were  discharged  on  paying  their  fecB.  So  that,  by  way  ot  privilege,  a 
trespass  was  actually  tried  by  the  plaintiff  himself  sitting  in  judgment 
against  his  adversary  the  defendant,  and  the  Judge  (for  iu  this  case  the 
House  and  the  complaining  party  must  be  considered  as  identical)  was 
pleased  to  decide  in  his  own  favour.' 

This  is  only  one  of  a  long  series  lasting  from  the  Revolution 
I  to  1767,  when  Mr.  Luttrell  made  a  like  complaint,  and,  after 
\  examining'  numerous  witnesses,  it  was  resolved  : — 

'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  Henry  Fidler  hath  not 

by  the  instigation  uf  Charles  Bowyer  Adderley,  Esq.,  forcibly  entered 

fipon  a  fishery  at  Coton  on  the  river  Thame,  the  property  of,  and  in  the 

VOL.  Lxi.  NO.  cxxi.  L  possoasion 
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posaeBBiou  of  Simon  LuttrelL,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  thit  House,  and  laken 
Jish  IhereQut,  m  breach  of  the  priailege  ofthis  House.' 

A  variety  nf  inatances  ol'  the  Bsjne  sort  of  arbitrary  interfereace 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Pemberton. 
Picking  a  member's  pocket  has  been  held  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  a  member's  servant  whiJ  had  been  '  committed  to  prison  for 
getting  a  wojnan  loith  child,'  claimed  and  was  allowed  his  privi- 
lege. Since  the  recent  alteration  of  the  bastardy  laws,  perhaps 
tlm  last  description  of  immunity  will  be  deemed  hardly  worth 
coutendinp;  for. 

We  sfaail  be  told  that  the  abuse  of  a  right  does  not  negative  its 
existence,  which  we  admit ;  but  when  the  practice  of  the  Huuae 
of  Commons  is  urged  as  unimpeachable,  it  is  surely  open  to  lu  to 
show  that  it  has  been  of  too  wild,  irregfuUr,  and  extravagant  a 
character  to  be  followed  as  a  precedent,  or  set  up  as  an  authority 
against  the  well-considered  decisions  we  are  about  to  quote. 

'  Except  in  the  case  of  Benyon  «.  Evelyn,'  {say  the  Committee) 
'it  is  nowhere  stated  that  a  resolution  of  Parliament  would  not  be 
conclusive  upon  a  question  of  privilege,  whether  such  question 
arose  directly  or  incidentally.'  This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
assertions  proving  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  place  the  least 
reliance  in  this  Report. 

'  The  cases,  indeed '  (Baya  Mr.  Pemherton),  *  in  which  the  claimB  of 
privilege  litLve  been  brought  into  discussion  and  decided  in  Courts  of 
Justice,  are  su  very  numerous,  and  of  such  familitu*  and  daily  occurrence, 
that  must  lawyers  will  probably  suppoee  that  the  G9tt)  paragraph  of 
the  Report,  and  the  2nd  Resolution,  must  express  a  meaning  beyond 
what  the  Committee  of  the  House  could  possibly  intend.' 

We  will  mention  a  few. — In  Donne  v.  Walsh,  12th  Edw.  IV.,  a 
plea  of  privilege  was  directly  overruled  by  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  the  advice  of  the  other  Judges.  In  Cook's  case, 
1584.,  it  was  ordered  that  a  deputation  of  Members,  attended 
by  their  Serjeant,  should  wait  upon  the  Chancellor  to  signify 
that  Members  were  privileged  from  bebg  served  with  subptenas, 
and  to  require  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Cook.  They  seem  to  have 
caught  a  Tartar,  for  the  Chancellor's  answer,  as  reported  fay  the 
deputation,  was : — 

'  That  he  thought  the  House  had  no  such  liberty  of  privilege  by  sub- 
pcenas  as  they  pretended,  neither  would  he  allow  of  any  precedents  of 
the  House  committed  unto  them  formerly  used  in  that  behalf,  unless  the 
House  would  also  prove  the  same  to  have  been  likewise  thereupon  al- 
lowed and  ratified  also  by  the  precedents  in  Chancery.' 

In  a  cause  (l(i  Car.  II.}  between  the  Duchess  of  Somerset 
and  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  before  the  Delegates  (consisting  of 
the  two  Chief  Justices,  five  puisne  Judges,  and  other  Commis- 
sioners), the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  upon,  in  answer 
to  the  Earl's  claim  of  privilege : —  '  2dly. 
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*  2dly.  That  when  aiiy  qiieBtion  ariseH  concerning  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  comes  legally  and  judicially  before  the  King's  Juetieei  upon 

<  any  caBc  or  trial  in  His  Majesty's  Courts,  they  are  the  proper  Judges 
to  allow  or  dieallow  it  according  to  law,  as  in  the  cases  of  Walsh,  Cosins, 
and  others  forecited,  for  being  Judges  in  the  principal  case,  they  must 
by  consequence  be  Judges  of  all  conseriuences  that  attend  it. 

*  4thly.  That  the  Earl  had  not  privilege  for  forty  days  before  the 
Sesaiona  of  Parliameat. 

'  5thly.  That  Judges  were  not  bound  to  proceed  in  Courts  of  Justice 
according  to  the  votes  of  either  House  (which  votes  were  alterable  or 
lepealable  by  either),  in  cases  of  privilege,  but  according  to  the  known 
laws  and  custom  of  the  realm,  their  oaths  and  trusts.' 

In  Shirly  and  Fagg  (l675),  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its  judicial 
capacity,  proceeded  in  direct  defiance  of  sundry  intemperate  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  this  day  enjoys  the  juris- 
diction in  dispute— namely,  the  decision  of  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  equity,  whether  the  parties  be  members  of  parliament 
or  not. 

In  the  ICing  ti.  Knollys  (I697),  the  judges  decided  in  the  teeth 
of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  a.  peerage-claim,  and 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt  was  summoned  to  explain  his  reasons 
for  the  judgment  to  a  committee  appointed  to  report  thereon  to 
the  House.  He  flatly  refused  to  give  ihem  m  sn  unjudicial  a 
manner:  'at  which  answer  some  li)rds  were  so  uifended  that 
they  would  have  committed  the  Chief-Justice  to  the  Tower ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  all  their  endeavours  vanished  into  smoke  !'  * 

In  Asbby  and  White,  and  Patey's  case,  Lord  Holt  protested 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  doctrine ;  f  as  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  (1745),  did  Chief-Justice  Wiliest  In  reference  U)  the 
claim  of  privilege  set  up  for  Mr.  Long  Wellesley,  in  1831,  Lord 
Brougham  stated,  almost  contemptuously,  that  he  should  steadily 
have  pursued  his  own  course  despite  of  an  unanimous  resolution 
of  the  House ;  and  in  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton's  case,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  declined  to  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Privileges.  It  thus  appears  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  (with  one  esceptinn)  nowhere  even  stated  that  a  reso- 
lution of  Parliament  would  not  be  conclusive,  &c.,  it  has  been 
so  stated  in  all  shapes,  at  all  times,  by  all  sorts  of  judges,  in 
all  descriptions  of  courts  ;  and  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  add 
that  the  fifteen  judr/es  now  upon  the  henck  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  Tesolutions  are  contrary  to  law.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  superior  judges  of  the  Tnited  States  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  pronouncing  a  statute  or  act  of  Congress  to  be 
unconstitutional.     This  power,    says   M.  de  Tocqueville,  forms 

*  Lord  HavmuTid,  38, 
+  Lord  C.  J,  Hull's  juil({meias  in  tlw^B  cssea  have 

Ihe  origjiml  MS,,  with  an  iDiiDdiuitiuii  evidently  by  ii< 
I  HillM'  Rei..,  &97. 
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one  of  the  most  effcclive  barriers  that  has  ever  been  devised  against 
the  tjranny  of  political  assemblies. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  pamphlets  on  the  question, 
and  a  series  of  able  articles  in  the  '  Times,'  clearly  indicate  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  shake  off  the  apathy  with  which  the  first 
announcement  of  the  resolutions  was  received — an  apathy  only  to 
be  accounted  for  on  a  principle  strikingly  illustrated  by  Burke : 
'  You  are  terrifying  j-ourselves  with  ghosts  and  apparitions,  whilst 
your  house  is  the  haunt  of  robbers.  It  is  thus  with  all  those,  who, 
attending  only  to  the  shell  and  busk  of  history,  think  they  are 
waging  war  with  intolerance,  pride,  and  cruelty,  whilst  under 
colour  of  abhorring  the  ill  principles  of  antiquated  parties,  they 
are  authorising  and  feeding  the  same  odious  rices  in  diiFerent  fac- 
tions, and  perhaps  in  worse.'  During  the  earlier  periods  of 
English  history,  the  best  exertions  of  our  wisest  statesmen 
were  needed  to  check  the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  All 
well-grounded  apprehension  from  this  quarter  was  at  an  end 
soon  after  the  Revolution ;  but  patriot  writers  and  speakers 
still  continued  to  make  monarchy  the  grand  object  of  attack, 
wholly  unobservant  of  the  steps  making  by  certain  powerful 
Whig  families  towards  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy.  This 
new  dominion  received  a  decisive  check  from  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
he  called  in  the  people  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
coalition  ministry ;  and  the  rise  of  the  monied  interest,  with  the 
various  other  changes  in  society  effected  by  the  progress  of  rivi- 
lization,  had  already  deprived  the  higher  classes  of  all  the  most 
invidious  sources  of  their  power,  when  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  stripped  projwrty  of  its  legitimate  influence,  laid 
them  almost  defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  the  mass.  Yet  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  are  as  vehement  as  ever  in  their 
exhortations  to  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  aristocracy ;  and  the  people  at  large,  from  mere  force 
of  habit,  are  still  too  apt  to  turn  round,  and  permit  their  attention 
to  he  distracted,  at  the  cry ;  though  every  thinking  man  must  see 
that  the  dangers,  present  and  to  come,  are  of  a  widely  different 
character  from  those  which  formed  such  fruitful  sources  of  alarm, 
when  the  Crown  was  aiming  at  despotism  or  the  nobles  were 
handed  against  the  Crown,  ft  was  then  the  lightning  from  above ; 
it  is  now  the  earthquake  from  helow.  In  a  word,  the  excited 
passions  of  the  populace,  acting  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  the  distm-bing  force  by  which  the  social  system  of  this  country 
is  henceforward  constantly  liable  to  be  jarred;  and  a  plausible 
pretence  for  usurpation,  a  legalized  instrument  of  tyranny,  a  ready 
mode  of  annoying  or  oppressing  an  opponent,  will  l)e  never  want- 
ing to  the  faction  of  the  hour,  so  long  as  these  audacious  assertions 
of  privilege  retain  so  much  as  the  semblance  of  authority. 

It 
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It  is  mere  triflinj;  to  say  that  the  time  for  violence  is  gone  by, 
when  we  know  that  not  more  than  seven  years  ago  the  people 
were  ready  to  rise  against  the  House  of  Lords  for  protesting 
against  the  hurried  adoption  of  a  measure  now  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  very  doubtful  expediency ;  when  we  know, 
moreover,  that  we  are  governed  by  a  set  of  ministers  who, 
rather  than  give  up  the  sweets  of  office,  would  willingly  run 
the  risk  of  setting  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  flame — as  a  pirate 
burns  his  vessel  to  prevent  his  plunder  from  being  wrested  from 
him,  Mr.  Pembcrton  gently  insinuates  that,  though  trespassers 
on  fisheries  may  henceforth  be  abandoned  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nab,  it  is  by  no  means  equally  clear  that  abho-rrers  will  be  safe  ; 
for  what  greater  contempt  can  any  man  be  guilty  of,  than  that  of 
questioning  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  the  majority? 
Nothing,  again,  is  more  likely  tlian  that  the  practice  of  printing 
petitions  for  general  circulation  should  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hbeUing  unpopular  individuals,  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced  ■*  and  it  is  even  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in 
which  another  Dangerfield  might  slander  another  heir  presump- 
tive or  a  king,  under  the  direct  order  and  avowed  patronage  of 
the  House. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  this  implies  a  crisis  in  which  the  '  high 
oads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  trou- 
bled scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,'  or  is  over- 
looked or  trampled  upon  if  it  does — and  that  a  dominant  faction 
will  overleap  the  highest  and  broadest  barrier  that  reason  or  autho- 
rity can  construct.  Still,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  may  be 
as  well  to  throw  the  full  responsibility  of  being  the  first  to  break 
through  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  on  its  adversaries  :  in  times 
of  civil  commotion,  an  established  rule  of  right  is  no  bad  break- 
water; and  if  we  jmist  come  to  blows,  we  should  certainly  prefer 
having  the  strict  law,  as  declared  by  its  legitimate  interpreters, 
upon  our  side.  These  are  the  principal  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced us  to  bestow  so  much  pains  on  the  controversy  ;  and  they 
will  not.  we  trust,  be  without  influence  on  those  members  of  the 
Conservative  party,  to  whom,  very  greatly  to  our  regret,  we  find 
ourselves  in  tins  instance  opposed. 

'  "  Nut  only  tbe  prtsent  clispuaitioo  of  tlie  iiatiDti  euEUiud  impimity  lo  all  libctleis, 
irai  melhail  i>f  framiag  and  iliiperiing  Libeli  mat  iavenitd  6y  Ihe  leadfrt  of  papu- 
diicantent.  Petitions  to  Parliament  were  drawn,  craving  redreBi  against  particular 
jvsnces,  and  nhea  a  HnfEcii^nt  number  of  subscript  ions  wEire  proeuied,  tbe  petiliouH 
ta  preiented  to  the  Cummons,   and    immcdiaiely  publiatieil.     Tbese   petiliuDK 

iblBil  sancliun  und  authotity  to  the  complainta  which  Ihuy  •Lon'tAmeA." — Hrnne. 
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A,BT«  VI.-^Diarw  illmtrative  of  the  Times  of  O&yrge  IV., 
mterspersed  mm  original  Letters  from  the  late  Queen  Caroline, 

.  and  from  various  other  distingidsbed  Persons.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London.     1838. 

IT  is  after  considerable  hesitation^  and  not  without  much  reluc- 
tance^ that  we  have  resolved  tcf  give  our  readers  some  account 
of  the  most  scandalous  publication — we  do  not  except  those  of 
Mrs.  Manly,  George  Anne  Bellamy,  or  Harriet  Wilson — that 
bas  ever  disgraced  English,  or,  as  far  as  we, know,  European 
literature :  and,  assuredly,  if  we  thought  that  our  mention  of  it 
weuld  give  it  the  slighest  vogue,  or  increase,  even  by  a  single 
eepy,  its  circulation,  we  should  have  gladly  declined  our  present 
very  disagreeable  task;  but  we  observe  that  it  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  so  widely  puffed,  and  such  copious  extracts  of  the 
least  offensive  parts  have  been  so  extensively  circulated,  that  we 
are  convinced  we  shall  both  check  its  sale  and  extenuate  its  mis- 
chief by  explaining  the  real  character  of  a  work  which — in  spite 
of  what  the  speculators  in  such  trash  may  think  the  piquant  qua- 
lities of  personality,  indelicacy,  and  malignity — is,  on  the  whole^ 
so  overladen  with  vanity,  affectation,  bombast,  nonsense,  absurdity, 
and  hypocrisy,  as  to  be,  in  good  sooth,  one  of  the  dullest  as  well 
as  most  contemptible  productions  we  have  ever  toiled  through. 

But  who  is  the  writer  ?  We  grieve  sincerely  and  deeply  to  say 
that  it  is  avowed  to  be  the  work  of  a  woman,  and  it  is  too  clear 
that  it  must  be  of  a  woman  of  rank,  if  not  of  fashion ;  in  short — 
for  why  should  we  hesitate  to  repeat  what  all  the  newspapers 
have  stated  without  contradiction — of  the  ci-devant  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell,  now  Lady  Charlotte  Bury — a  lady  hitherto 
known  in  the  circulating-library  literature  of  the  day  by  some 
trivial  publications,  indicating  no  worse  qualities,  we  are  told, 
than  those  of  silliness  and  affectation ;  and  who  had  never  been 
suspected  of  grave  offences  of  any  description?  We  heartily 
wish  that  our  examination  of  the  book,  and  our  recollection 
•of  the  events  on  which  it  touches,  could  justify  us  in  throwing 
any  doubt  on  the  justice  of  this  imputation:  alas!  they  only 
confirm  it — to  absolute  certainty : — never,  indeed,  could  the  old 
formula  of  conviction,  aut  Erasmi  au  Diaboli,  be  better  applied — 
it  is  undubitably  the  production  of  that  Lady  or  the  Devil.  We 
shall,  however,  endeavour  in  our  ob3ervations  on  the  work  to 
forget  as  much  as  we  can  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  to  deal 
with  it  merely  as  the  production  of  a  Lady-in-  Waiting  on  the  late 
Queen  Caroline,  when  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  Lady  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  outset,  aware  that 
the  publication  was  one  which  it  would  not  be  reputable  to  avow, 

for 
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for  the  diary  and  letters  of  wliich  it  is  confusedly  compounded 
have  been  elaborately  falsified  to  conceal  her  sex,  and,  conse- 
quently, her  identity.  The  Lady  is  transformed  into  a  Lord. 
Such  a  personification  could  hardly  be  attempted  by  the  cleverest 
impostor  without  exhibiting  some  rents  and  patches  in  the  cloak  ; 
but  here  it  is  done  with  superlative  gauckerie  and  most  trans- 
parent absurdity.  Sometimes  a  German  Philander,  when  mak- 
ing a  dvii  speech,  '  takes  the  hand '  of  the  aoi-disaat  Lord,  '  and 
messes  it  ;'  or,  when  talking  to  him  of  religion,  says — '  Vous  etCB 
P.rotestante — (vol.  ii.  p.  SI 7);  while  a  female  correspondent  ad- 
dresses his  Lordship  as  '  ma  chere '  (vol.  ii.  p.  130) ;  and  a  gentle 
BWain  is  made  to  talk  this  ludicrons  stuff: — 

'  Yet  to  catch  your  Lordship's  likeness  would  not  he  quite  impossi- 
ble, if  I  could  rouse  from  his  dull  repose,  Titian,  to  paint  your  head; 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  your  neck  ;  Vandyke,  your  hands ;  and  Rubens  for  the 
draperies  and  hack-ground  of  the  picture' — vol.  i.  p.  93 ; 
with  fifty  other  similar  slips :  indeed  there  is  not  a  page  in  the 
volumes  wliich  would  not  prove  that,  if  the  writer  were  really  a 
man,  he  must  have  been  a  Siamese  twin  to  the  Lady-in- Waiting. 
This  seems,  on  a  review  of  the  volumes  after  they  were  printed, 
to  have  appeared  to  the  concocters  themselves  too  gross  even  for 
the  most  credulous  public,  and,  accordingly,  a  climasy  advertise- 
ment is  prefixed  to  say,  that  it  seems 

'  to  have  heen  the  intention  of  the  editor  who  first  undteook  to  prepare 
it  for  the  press,  to  disguise — by  Bsauming  the  masculine  style  in  the 
Journal,  and  suljatituting  the  feigned  for  the  real  sex  of  the  personage 
addressed  in  the  Letters — the  evident  fact  of  the  former  having  been 
written  hy  a  female,  and  of  the  latter  being  communications  to  one  of 
the  same  sex.' 

With  this  avowal,  or,  indeed,  without  it,  any  one  who  will  take 
the  superfluous  trouble  of  looking  into  the  details  will  be  satisfied 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  female  in  the  masculine  disguise  can 
be  no  other  than  one  of  the  Ladies-in-Wailing;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  fifty  other  circumstances  prove  that  this  lady  could  be  no 
other  than  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 

We  must  also  observe,  as  an  additional  characteristic  of  the 
tricky  spirit  in  which  the  work  has  been  concocted,  that  what  is 
now  presented  as  a  contemporaneous  diary,  is,  in  some  degree,  of 
more  recent  manufacture  ;  but  as  it  is  evident  thai  it  has  been 
made  up  from  original  notes  and  letters,  we  do  not  question  its 
veracity  as  to  fads  which  the  author  professes  to  have  seen,  though 
we  certainly  doubt  most  of  the  hearsay  anecdotes,  and  have  not 
the  slightest  reliance  on  anything  that  is  advanced  as  matter  of 
opinion.  We  must  premise  one  other  important  observation :  we 
are  satisfied  that,  although,  perhaps,  no  fact  is  related  concerning 
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ihe  unhappy  Princess  of  Wales  which  is  not  substantially  true,  a 
great  many  circiunslances  oi  the  same  class  are  left  untold ;  as  if 
the  author  had  occasional  compunctions,  and  sometimes  endea- 
voured to  make  the  best  of  the  story— but  a  bad  story  it  is  at  best. 

It  seems  that  the  author,  while  in  her  turn  of  waiting,  kept 
txtpious  notes,  anil,  when  absent,  maintained  a  pretty  coDstant 
correspondence  with  some  other  ]>ersons  of  the  Princess's  house- 
hold, in  which  are  registered  such  details  of  her  Royal  Highness's 
private  life  as,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  was  abominable 
treachery  in  a  person  in  a  confidential  domestic  situation  even  to 
have  written ;  but  for  the  publication  of  which — and  for  money — 
our  language  has  no  sufficient  epithet  of  censure.  But  though  the 
Princess  is  the  chief  object  in  this  deplorable  exposure,  the  Lady- 
in- Wwting  spares  no  one  who  bad  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  her  way ; 
and  she  carefully  records  all  the  chit-chat  scandal  and  slanderous 
on-ditx,  not  only  of  the  day  at  which  she  affects  to  write  (now  near 
thirty  years  ago),  but  occasionally  even  of  periods  long  antecedent 
and  subsequent.  Many  of  these  ephemeral  anecdotes  we  knoic  to 
have  been  wholly  false ;  others  of  them  gross  misrepresentations ; 
and  all  are  utterly  worthless  and  without  the  least  interest,  except 
to  the  few  survivors  and  to  the  friends  and  famihes  of  those  that  are 
departed,  who  inay  be  pained  by  this  most  unexpected  revival  of 
forgotten  imputations  and  antiquated  personalities ;  and  all  thin 
trash  is  worked^p  with  such  a  tissue  of  maudlin  sensibility  and 
canting  piety  on  the  part  of  the  narrator,  as  to  heighten,  or  rather 
to  deepen,  the  disgust  wliich  the  original  malevolence  excites. 

We  shall  certainly  not  quote  anything  that  can  give  pain  to  the 
living,  and  as  little  as  possible  that  can  afflict  the  friends  of  the 
dead ;  but  in  order  to  show  our  readers  the  kind  of  trash  which 
we  warn  them  not  to  purchase,  we  must  give  them  a  few  samples 
of  this  style  of  puritsinical  scandal — much  more  in  the  taste  of 
Mother  Cole  than  in  that  of  a  high-born  Lady -in -Waiting. 

The  author  visits  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who,  having 
Buffered  some  recent  domestic  afflictions,  had  the  magnanimity 
and — what  a  risitor  should  have  been  grateful  for — the  good  man- 
ners, not  to  obtrude  his  sorrows  on  liis  guests  : —  " 

'  He  never  will  allow,  I  am  told,  any  person  to  mention  the  children 
he  hus  had  the  misfurtune  to  lose.  Alas !  poor  man,  he  does  not  foresee 
that  soon  another  will  drop  into  the  grave.  This  wilful  blindTtess  to 
Odd's  wiii  is  very  awful.' — vol.  i.  p.  48. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  a  most  cruel  and  uncalled-for  anecdote, 
affecting  many  persons  still  living,  and  which  is  dragged  forward 
without  excuse  or  object,  unless  to  inflict  gratuitous  pain,  the 
author  says : — 

People  generally  end  Chie  tragic  tale  by  saying — "  Poor  -^,  he 
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WBB  a  great  fool."     It  will  he  better  at  the  Day  nf  Jiidgmeni  to  he  that 
great  fool,  tlum  the  woman  who  is  dignified  with  the  false  epithet  of 
'     ierer.' — vol.  i.  p.  179, 

Out  of  this  wmnan's  own  mouth  comes  ber  condemnation  ! 

Again:  after  relating  the  untimely  death  of  a  beautiful  joung 
person,  which,  if  true,  it  were  cruel  to  recal  to  the  memory  of 
her  parents,  hut  which  is,  fortunately,  an  utter  falsehood,  it  is 
added : — ■ 

'  but  that  awM  curse  (one  which,  because  no  longer  spoken  from  1/n- 
Mount  with  thunderingH  and  smoke,  is  unheeded) — "  1  will  visit  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,"  was  executed  in  this  instance.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

And  again,  after  a  series  of  most  di^aceful  and,  we  believe, 
false  imputations  against  a  lady  with  whom  she  appears  to  have 
been  on  familiar  and  friendly  terms,  we  have,  in  the  very  nest 
sentence,  and  on  the  same  page  with  all  this  supererogative  slan- 
der, the  following  entry — 

'Mr.  Vivian  preached  a  very  afiecling  aermon,  taking  leave  of  his 
congregation.  We,  that  is  to  say,  almost  all  the  English,  received  the 
saeramenl,  and  parted  in  peace.' — vol.  ii.  p.  lis. 
And  after  telling,  in  the  most  malignant  way,  a  story  (which,  also, 
we  believe  to  be  false)  of  a  diiference  between  two  ladies  of  very 
secondary  rank,  she  exclaims,  as  if  she  herself  were  a  pattern  of 
charity  and  propriety — 

'  Oh !  women,  women !  great  ladies  of  the  land,  have  more  mercy  on 
one  another.' — vol.  ii.  p,  118, 

This  is  really  too  bad.  We  suppose  our  readers  would  be 
quite  satisfied  with  these  specinoens  of  a  style,  compounded  of 
Mr».  Candour  and  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  but  we  must  beg  their 
patience  for  one  or  two  samples  of  the  literary  merits  of  the 
author — the  clear  perceptions  of  her  intellect,  and  the  lucid  elo- 
quence of  her  style. 

Sentimental  thoughts  on  a  gentleman  who  had  not  married  his 
first  love : — 

'  The  finer  particles  of  his  nature,  those  evanescent  emanations  of 
spirit  which  are  only  cognizable  to  the  very  few,  and  which  thrive  not, 
unless  imder  the  influence  of  congenial  feelings,  are  dried  up  and 
withered  within  himself;  and  1  should  think  can  hardly  l«  called  to 
life  again  by  auy  living  object— perhaps  the  verj-  woman  whom  he  first 
truly  loved  could  no  longer  exercise  that  power  over  him  which  she 
once  poBsessed,  even  were  there  no  barriers  to  their  reunion — the  fair 
illusion  which  presented  her  all  perfect  to  his  fancy  existed  only,  it  may 
be,  in  his  imagination; — when  time  withdrew  that  heavenly  veil  in 
which  he  had  clothed  her,  here  ended  the  romance,  but  not  the  longing 
after  that  which  he  was  destined  never  to  find.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
i^at  no  wholesome  resolve  has  sprung  up  in  its  place  to  recover  the 
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waste  of  life,  tbe  listless  hours — the  effeminacy — which  too  often  suc- 
ceeds to  escitemeiit :  there  are  always  honourable  pursuits  open  to  an 
aspiring  minU,  and  there  arc  realities  in  life  which  are  worthy  of  the 
most  noble  and  generous  natures.' — vol.  i.  pp.  49,  50. 

Pious  reflections  on  greatness,  human  and  divine: — 

'Aiss!  hIbb!  all  public,  like  private  greatness,  rests  its  securitv  on 
moral  rectitude  ;  and  where  that  is  deficient,  the  edifice  is  built  on  sand. 
No  marvel,  that  those  who  are  deuoniinatcd  the  vulgar  should  he  bo 
taken  by  the  bait  of  rank  and  greatness.  Bank  and  greatness  are  in 
themselves  tnily  admirable;  real  greatness,  in  its  original  and  highest 
eensc,  is  an  attribute  of  the  Divinity,  and  earthly  grandeur  is  the  visible 
sign  by  which  it  is  presented  to  our  senses.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
.  there  is  hardly  such  an  image  of  the  Divinity  existing  as  true  greatness.' 
—vol.  i.  p.  80. 

Philosophical  observations  on.  the  lately-discovered  phenomenon 
of  the  fugacity  of  time  : — 

'The  tide  of  time  bears  in  its  flux  and  reflux  many  things  away,  and 
brings  in  others  to  supply  their  place.  Thus,  as  we  glide  down  the 
current,  this  life  sometimes  resembles  a  bleak  and  dreary  shore,  at 
others,  the  beautiful  margin  of  some  hounded  sea,  fringed  with  wood, 
and  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation — but  still  'tis  but  a  shore  whose 
varying  aspect,  as  we  drift  along,  reminds  us  that  it  is  no  fixed  abode. 
But  there  is  a  land  of  promise  beyond  the  horizon  of  time,  where  time 
itself  will  he  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been.  As  years  fly  swiftly  away 
never  to  be  recalled,'  &c.  &c. — vol.  i.  p.  56. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  all  these  splendid  passages  are  imi- 
tated from  Dean  Swift's  '  Tritical  Essay  on  the  Faculties  of  the 
Human  Mind  ;'  and  it  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  and 
proiit  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  to  add,  that 
every  line  which  is  not  either  scandal  or  egotism  is  in  the  fore- 
going transcendental  style. 

But  all  this  is  '  merely  leather  or  prunella'  to  bolster  out  to  a 
sufficient  size  and  volume  the  anecdotes  of  the  poor  Princess  of 
Wales.  One  would  have  thought  that  her  sad  and  shameful  story 
might  have  been  left  in  the  recorded  evidence  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1820  ;  and  that  at  least  it  was  not  from 
the  hand  of  a  woman — a  friend — a  confidential  and  favoured  ser- 
vant— that  we  should  have  had  a  supplemental  green  bag  opened 
against  her,  with  charges  and  proofs  of  '  follies,'  '  faults,'  and 
'vices,'  (anterior  to,  and  unconnected  with,  the  events  which  made 
the  subject  of  the  celebrated  trial,)  wliich  even  her  enemies  had  not 
brought  forward,  but  which — now  tliat  they  are  produced  on  the 
authority  of  a  professed  friend  and  confidante — must  (il  any  doubt 
had  before  existed  in  any  mind)  afford  the  most  damning  ]iroof 
that  there  was  nothing  alleged  against  her  on  the  trial  which  her 
previous  conduct  does  not  ihow  to  have  been  not  merely  probable, 

but. 
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but,  from  the  force  and  growth  of  ^degrading*  habits,  alxnost  in- 
evitable. 

As  the  unhappy  Queen  herself,  and  all  those  who  were  more  im- 
mediately interested  in  those  deplorable  proceedings,  are  no  more^ 
we  should — ^if  we  believed  that  there  was  any  one  who  still  had 
any  lingering  doubt  of  her  manifold  guilt — ^have  no  hesitation,  as 
a  matter  of  public  history,  to  detail  and  to  comment  upon  the 
revelations  of  the  Lady-in- Waiting ;  but  that  is  not  necessary, 
and  we  shall  go  no  further  into  such  painful  subjects  than  may 
be  requisite  to  validate  our  strong  censure  on  the  writer,  and  to 
do  justice  to  those  whom  she  ridicules  or  traduces,  by  proving, 
from  her  own  showing,  to  how  little  respect  her  delicacy,  her 
taste,  or  her  judgment  are  entitled. 

Indeed,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  whole  affair  than 
the  blind — we  had  almost  said  the  insane  inconsistency  of  the 
writer  as  regards  not  merely  her  own  conduct,  but  that  of  every- 
body else :  one  half  her  book  is  at  irreconcileable  variance  with 
the  other;  and  what  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  the  writer's 
credit,  there  is  hardly  a  suggestion  or  opinion  (whether  pane- 
gyrical or  calumnious)  which  is  not  in  the  adjoining  pages  con- 
tradicted by  inexorable  facts.  If  an  ordinary  reader  could  have 
patience  to  collate  and  compare  all  this  incoherent  stuff,  the 
book  would  be  almost  innocuous — the  bane  and  antidote  would 
be  presented  together ;  but  as  few  persons  will  take  that  trouble, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  indicate  a  few  of  these  contradictions  by 
way  of  examples. 

The  name  of  George  IV.  is  seldom  mentioned  without  some 
severe  reflections  on  his  conduct  to  his  wife — reflections  which,  if 
confined  to  the  earlier  days  of  their  union,  might  perhaps  have 
some  show  of  justice,  but  which,  when  applied  to  the  circum- 
stances of  which  the  Lady-in- Waiting  complains — such  as  the 
Princess's  not  being  received  at  court  and  in  the  Regent's  society, 
nor  intrusted  with  the  care  and  conduct  of  her  daughter  from 
1810  to  1814 — are  absolutely  ridiculous,  not  only  for  reasons  no- 
torious to  all  the  world,  but  from  many  points  of  the  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  the  Princess,  which  her  friend  has  now — for  the 
first  time,  as  far  as  we  know — revealed  to  the  world.  What  will 
our  readers  think  of  the  following  humane  passages  ?  In  a  note 
from  her  Royal  Highness  to  the  author,  during  a  very— <o  every 
one  else — aterwmgr  illness  of  the  Prince  Regent,  about  1810-11, 
we  find —  .1 

*  The  only  astonishing  news  I  can  offer  you  "is,  that  the  Regent  is 
dangerously  ill ;  still  /  am  not  sanguine  enouffh  to  fatter  myself  that 
the  period  to  all  my  troubles  and  misfortune^tis  yet  come — yet  one  must 
hope  for  the  best. — ^Ever  yours,  C.  P.'-ryol.  i.  p.  22. 

Again — 
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Again-^ 

^  She  P?he  Princess  of  Wales]  is  absolutely  infatuated,  she  even  talks 
of  marrying  again — ^but  never  till  she  has  tried  the  favoured  mortal^ 
and  made  him  pass  five  times  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  constancy  and 

truth To  kill  the  Regent^  then  go  abroad  with  a  court  of  her  own 

making,  of  which  the  fiddler  [Sapio]  is  to  be  king^  is  her  favourite 
plan.  • .  •  •  Writing  these  notes,  though  they  are  never  to  meet  any  eye 
but  my  own,  seems  to  me  unamiable,  for  I  am  more  than  ever  over* 
whelmed  with  kindness.' — vol.  i.  pp.  172,  IIS. 

And  finally — 

*  After  dinner  her  Royal  Highness  made  a  wax  figure  a^  usuai^ 
and  gave  it  an  aamiahle  addition  of  large  horns;  then  took  three 
pins  out  of  her  garment  and  stuck  them  through  and  through,  and 

put  the  figure  to  roast  and  melt  at  the  fire Lady [the  Author] 

says  the  Princess  indulges  in  this  amusement  whenever  there  are  no 
strangers  at  table;  and  she  thinks  her  Royal  Highness  really  has  a 
superstitious  belief  that  destroying  this  effigy  of  her  husband  will 
bring  to  pass  the  destruction  of  his  royal  per  son,"* — ^vol.  i.  p.  294. 

We  enter  not  into  the  question  of  who  was  most  in  fault  in 
the  outset — though  this  book  affords  several  strong  indications  of 
extreme  levity  and  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  Princess,  before 
and  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  marriage ;  but  is  it  not  clear  that 
^vith  a  person  afflicted  with  such  brutal  insanity — ^we  cannot  soften 
the  terms — as  the  foregoing  quotations  exhibit,  no  man,  however 
patient  he  might  have  been,  could  have  lived  ? 

Again ;  the  I^ady-in- Waiting  is  very  indignant  that  the  Regent 
should  have  put  some  restrictions  on  the  intercourse  between  thfe 
Princess  Charlotte  and  her  mother,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  spiteful 
and  gratuitous  insult  to  the  latter — a  piece  of  ^fiendish '  spite. 
Yet  hear  some  of  the  facts  on  which  the  fiendish  spite  was 
grounded : — 

*  Miss  E ,  however,  was  on  one  occasion  a  useful  friend  to  the 

Princess  Charlotte,  insomuch  that  it  was  through  her  means  that  a  silly 
correspondence^  into  which  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  entered  with 

Captain  ,  was  delivered   up   and   destroyed.      The  Princess  of 

WaleSf  on  the  contrary y  behaved  very  foolishly  in  this  business; 
and  it  gave  a  handle  to  her  enemies  to  represent  to  the  Hegent  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  indiscriminate  intercourse  with  her  daughter. 
They  took  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  laying  hold  of  this  or  apy  other 
plausible  pretext  to  separate  the  Princess  from  her  child. '-^vol.  i  p.  249. 

The  extent  of  the  Princess  of  Wales's  'folly'  in  this  affair,  the 
Lady- in- Waiting  does  not  think  fit  to  tell  us ;  but  surely  no  one 
of  common  sense  or  common  decency  would  consider  it  censurable 
in  any  father  of  a  girl  of  sixteen — above  all,  in  the  father  of  the 
heiress  of  the  Crown — to  interdict  all  communication  with  persons 
who  encouraged  his  child  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a 

man 
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^  man  who  cnuld  never  be  her  husband.  But  while  the  conduct  of 
the  father  is  thus  censured,  all  the  anger  and  alarm  which  he 
may  have  felt  are  more  than  justified  even  bj  tlie  writer's  own 
extraordinary  statements  ; — 

'  The  Princess  [of  Wales]  canie  to  me  yesterday  in  a  great  bustle,  as 
though  she  were  "  big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome."  She  had 
received  another  letter  from  her  daughter  : — such  a  character ;  such 
firmness;  such  determination '.  She  was  enchanted.  The  Prince  had 
been  with  the  Chancellor  to  Windsor,  and,  in  presence  of  the  [old] 
Queen,  demanded  what  she  [Princess  Cliarlotte]  meant  by  refiising  to 
have  a  governess.' — vol.  i.  p.  186. 

This  was  one  branch  of  the  complicated  intrigues  carried  on 
to  embarrass  the  Prince  Regent.  The  yoimg  Princess  was  insti- 
gated to  emancipate  herself  from  all  control,  and  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  who  had  been  nominated  her  gover- 
ness. The  continuation  of  this  extract  will  shadow  out  the  black 
objects  to  which  these  intrigues  wore  directed. 

'  She  [Princess  Chiirlotte]  referred  liim  entirely  to  her  letter, — upon 
which  the  Queen  and  her  fother  abused  her,  as  being  an  obstinate, 
perverse,  headstrong  girl. — "  Besides,"  said  the  Prince,  "  I  know  all  that 

■  passed  in  Windsor  Park;  and  if  it  were  not  for  my  clemency,  I  would 
have  shut  you  up  for  life. — Depend  upon  it,  as  long  aa  I  live  you  shall 
never  hdve  an  estahlishment,  unless  you  marry." 
'  "  Charlotte  never  spoke,  or  moved  a  muscle,"  said  the  Princess  of 
"Wales;  "and  the  Prince  and  the  Chancellor  departed  as  they  came,  but 
*'  nothing  could  be  more  determined  or  immoveable  than  she  was ; — in 
"  short,  we  must /rwjft^en  the  man  into  doing  something,  otherwise  he  will 
"do  nothing;  and  if  mother  and  daughter  cannot  do  this,  nothing  can. — 
"  On  Sunday  I  shall  send  my  letter — but  I  do  not  think  gentle  means 

"  will  ever  avail. — If  we  were  in  past  times "  and  her  Royal 

HighueEB  looked  quite  fearful  as  she  spoke  ! 

'  I  know  not  what  to  reply,  when  she  talks  thus.  What  I  think  is 
^^^  most  likely  to  ensue — and  I  fear  'tis  what  is  besl — is,  that  she  will  he 
^^L  set  aside  entirely  as  a  factious  spirit,  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
^^K  country. 

^^V       '  Yet,  afiier  such  a  conversation  as  the  above,  her  Royal  Highness  could 
^^    begin  squalhng  with  S  [apio],  and  forget  her  cares  and  vital  interests,  in 
the  amusement  of  fr^hlening  the  air  with  horrible  sounds  tdl  past  one 
in  the  morning! — "Tis  wonderful! — 

'After  all,  what  right  has  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  disobey  her  father? 
Those  persons  who  are  never  governed  are  not,  surely,  fit  to  govern  others. 
I  am  agitated  for  the  consequences  of  the  intrigues  that  are  going 
on.  I  am  sincerely  attached  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  but  I  shrink 
from  being  obliged  to  say,  "  very  firm,  and  very  fine,"  when  I  think, 

I"  very  obstinate,  and  very  wrong-headed." — If  slu!  is  witlinitt  shame,  or 
ftar  of  God  or  man,  at  seventeen,  what  is  to  become  of  her — of  us  ?  ' — 
vol.  i,  p.  188. 
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Uur  readers  muKt  be  astonished  at  such  a  character,  from  such 
a  hand,  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  will  think  that  it  alone 
would  afford  a  full  justification  of  much  stricter  measures  than 
the  royal  husband  and  father  did  actually  take.  But  what  follows 
is  still  more  revolting  : — 

*  I  believe  there  is  more  of  the  ■woman  \_air\  in  tier  [the  Prince** 
Charlotte]  than  of  the  qv.etn,  and  that  she  wants  to  get  a  look  nt  Hnother 
prince  or  two  before  she  makes  her  choice  of  a  husband. — Perhaps, 
ulso,  she  has  still  a  third  point  in  view,  and  that  is,  to  play  pff  and  on, 
marry  no  one,  and  love  whom  she  may  fancy,  noble  ot  common,     Wc 

may  live  to  see  strange  things ;  yet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken .' — vol.  i. 

pp.  311,312. 

We  hope — we  believe — we  may  almost  venture  to  say  that  we 
know — that  this  atrocious  insinuation,  this  vile,  degrading  estimate 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  character,  is  as  calumnious  as  it  is  uncha- 
ritable and  indecent ;  and  in  defence  of  departed  innocence,  whose 
memory  will  be  always  dear  to  English  hearts,  we  shall  deviate 
80  far  from  the  line  which  we  had  drawn  for  ourselves  in  the  exa- 
mination of  this  book,  as  to  say  that  there  were  circumstances — 
darkly  alluded  to  by  the  Lady -in -Waiting,  and  which  therefore 
she  must  have  known — which  proved  that  the  Princess  Charlotte 
had  a  spirit  of  innate  delicacy  and  rectitude,  which  enabled  her  to 
resist,  at  very  peculiar  and  trying  moments,  the  instigations  of  bad 
advice  and  corrupt  example,  and  to  defeat  a  profligate  conspiracy 
against  her  happuiess  and  honour.  This  we  can  with  pleasure, 
so  far  as  the  character  of  Princess  Charlotte  is  concerned — and 
it  is  the  only  pleasure  our  present  task  can  give  us — venture 
most  confidently  to  assert. 

But  without  enteiing  further  into  such  discussions,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  Lady -in- Waiting,  who  froui  a  close  inspection  had 
formed  such  an  estimate  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  character,  had 
— she  least  of  all  the  world — any  colour  of  excuse  for  characterizing 
as  fiendish  spite  the  circumspection  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible 'to  God  and  man'  for  the  purity  of  that  young  lady's  con- 
duct and  character. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  Lady-in- Waiting  her- 
self had  been,  and  was — at  ihe  very  time  these  discussions  were 
going  on — a  witness — a  reluctant  witness,  we  would  willingly 
believe — of  daily  and  nightly  scenes  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
familiar  society,  to  the  'degrading'  (it  is  her  own  word)  in- 
fluence of  which  it  would  have  been  really  ^(mdl(sA  to  expose  any 
female — above  all,  the  young-  and  beautiful  object  of  a  nation's 
hopes  and  the  future  example  and  guardian  of  its  morals  and 
happiness. 

Early  in  the  Lady's  waitings  or  at  least  early  in  her  narrative. 
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|Mapp(wrs  that  her  Royal  Hi^hncBs  the  Princess  of  Wales,  then 
rending  at  KensingtoD  Palace,  had  taken 

'  a  Binall  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayswaler,  where  nhe  could 
feel  heriielf  uuBhackled  by  all  the  reEtmiiitB  of  royalty  and  etiquette ; 
there  she  received  a  set  of  persons  whaliy  %ti\fil  to  be  admitted  to  her 
gociety.  It  is  true,  that  since  the  days  uf  Mary  of  Scotland,  (lu/tpn 
Rixxio  sang  in  the  Queen's  elosel,')  aud  in  the  old  time  before  her,  all 
royal  peraons  have  delighted  in  Bome  small  retired  place  or  apartment, 
where  they  conceived  themaelvea  at  liberty  to  cast  off  the  cares  of  their 
high  station,  and  descend  from  the  pedestal  of  power  and  place  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  private  Ufe The  PrinceBs's  foes  were  not  back- 
ward at  seizing  upou  this  circumstauce,  and  turning  it  (as  Kelt  they 
mighl)  to  effect  her  downfall.  As  far  as  regards  this  world  tmly,  it  is 
much  more  frequently  imprudence  than  actual  crime  which  finally  hurls 
people  to  their  destruction.' — vol.  i.  pp.  168,  169. 

On  this  we  must  remark,  that  the  cottage  itself  was  nothing 
like  a  crime,  as  the  great  delicacy  and  false  logic  of  the  Lady- 
in-Waiting  seem  to  imply — hardly  even  an  imprudence.  If 
her  Royal  Highness  had  contented  herself  with  varying  and 
enhancing,  by  a  little  change  of  scene,  her  legitimate  amusements 
in  her  proper  society,  there  would  have  been  little  to  object ;  it 
could  only  be  the  secret  purposes  for  which  this  cottage  was  hired 
and  used  that  constituted  the  '  danger'  and  'disgrace'  of  the 
afToir.  But  it  seems  that  the  danger  and  disgrace,  though  not  to 
be  concealed  from  the  conscience  of  the  Lady-in- Waiting,  did  not 
prevent  her — so  censorious  on  other  persons'  conduct — from  con- 
tinuing to  frequent  the  cottage,  of  whose  strange  history,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  the  Lady  confesses  to,  the  following  extracts  will 
give  some  idea  ; — 

'  All  the  time  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  going  on  in  this  idle,  un- 
worthy manner,  there  existed  a  half- smothered  compunction  which 
made  her  wish  to  excuse  her  conduct,  fur  none  can  entirely  emancipate 
themselves  from  blame,  when  aware  that  it  is  merited ;  or  remain 
ignorant  of  the  sentence,  which  they  deserve  to  have  jiassed  upon  them 

by  their  fellow  mortals Sometimes  I  am  enraged  at  myself 

fiir  enduring  to  be  in  their  society  for  a  moment,  much  more  so  for 
laughing  or  seeming  pleased ;  but  I  have  the  same  sensation  as  if  I 
was  living  with  mad  people,  and  really  humour  her  as  much  as  I  would 
do  them,  for  fear  of  tnc  immediate  consequences  to  myself.  Yesterday, 
at  dinner,  before  the  servants,  she  told  the  abominoble,  that  a  hundred 
virgins  had  strewed  flowers  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  way,  on  his 
landing  in  Holland,  &c.  &c.'— vol.  i.  pp.  169,  110,  111. 

The  '  abominable  appears  by  the  cimtext  to  have  been  the  younger 
Sapio,  sometimes  called  the  'fiddler,'  more  frequently  Chanticleer. 
already  alluded  to  as  David  Hizzio,  and  indicated  as  the  person 
who  was  to  be  the  '  King'  of  the  Princess's  new  Court,  when  her 

husband 
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husbantl  should  be,  like  Henr^'  J)aia[ey,pul  out  of  the  way.  The 
Princess's  infatuation  e\-tendcd  itself,  as  it  afterwards  <lid  in  Ber- 
g&mi's  case,  to  the  whole  family  of  the  '  abominable  favourite. 

'  Mr.  Gell  talked  of  a  gentleman  who  sings  divinelj,  and  who  is  very 
handsome  and  agreeable,  and  wished  to  be  allowed  to  be  presented  to 
her  Royal  Highness;  at  which  I  vaw  the  Princess  quite  iiirious, — a 
rival  Squallini !  mercy  upon  us — what  should  we  do  ?  how  should  we 
dare  to  listen  to  any  other  music  than  that  of  ike  one  par  exeellenee? 
In  shurt  nobody  is  to  come  into  the  house  but  Squallinis.  She  told  me 
she  should  sell  all  her  plate,  all  her  toilette  omatnenls  given  her  6y  Ike 
king,  tven/lkinij,  in  short,  which  she  could  convert  into  money— ^for 
money  she  must  have.'' — vol.  i.  pp.  Ill — 2. 

This  money  was — as  is  insinuated  in  this  and  a  dozen  other 
passages — to  feed  the  rapaciousness  of  the  Sapios ;  and  all  this 
shameful  extravagance  was  going  on  at  a  time  when  a  public  outcry 
was  made  against  the  Regent  and  his  ministers  on  account  of  the 
narrow  income  of  the  Princees,  and  during  a  series  of  intrigues 
(finally  successful)  to  obtain  her  a  larger  revenue.  One  evening, 
after  dining  at  Kensington  Palace, 

'  the  Princess  act  off  with  Lady [the  Lad y-iii -Waiting]  to  go  to 

the  vile  Maison  de  Plaisance,  or  rather  de  Nuisance,  It  consists  of 
two  damp  holes,  that  have  no  other  merit  than  being  next  to  the 
S  [apio]  Kennel.     I  was  shown  all  over,  or  half  over,  this  abominahle 

place Lady [the  real  narrator]  told  me  [the  pseudo 

narrator]  the  Princess  was  not  content  with  being  next  door  to  the 
Kennel,  but  she  would  go  intuit;  and  there  she  was  introduced  to  a 

new  brother  and  siater-in-law  of  the  L s' After  two  hours 

of  music,  i.  c.  charivari,  the  Princess  returned  back  again  to  the  other 
hole,  and   supped  tSte-a-l&le  with  Lady  ■ — ■  [the  Lady -in-Waiting]  ; 

this,  at  least,  was  an  appearance  kept  up ;  liut  Liidy is  terrified, 

for  the  Princess  talked  of  sleeping  at  the  "  cottage.'"     Her  Royal  High- 
ness'* servants  are  infuriated,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  long  their 
Jidntily  may  hold  out.' — vol.  i.  pp.  250,  251, 
In  spite  of  the  confusion  which  is  here  made  between  the  real  and 

imaginary  authors  of  the  work,  and  the  printer's  mistake  of  L s 

for  S s, — Sapios — it  is  quite  clear  that  the  '  abominable  place,' 

'  the  hole^  the  '  Trou-Madame,''  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  was  a  place 
to  which  no  decent  woman  should  have  followed  any  mistress ; 
but  what  renders  all  this  revelation  more  curious,  and  we  may 
almost  add  instructive,  is  to  find  that  at  the  very  time  when  these 
scandalous  scenes  were  playing  at  night,  the  days  were  passed  by 
her  Royal  Highness  in  receiving  the  aildresses  of  the  City  of 
London,  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  hundreds  of  other  public 
bodies,  on  her  injured  and  lung  persecuted,  but  now  acknow- 
ledged and  triumphant  innocence.  While  she  was  spending  her 
evenings  in  the  '  Snpio  kennel,'  her  political  advisers  were  penning 

letters 
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Ltetters  to  the  Rp^nt,  which  she  signed  and  they  published,  with 
hlch  sentiments  as  these ; — 

o  Bee  rayaelf  cut  off  frnm  one  of  tlie  very  few  domestic  enjoyments 
me — certainly  the  only  one  upon  which  I  set  any  value — tiie  society 
<rf  my  child— involves  me  jn  such  misery,  as  I  well  know  your  Roysl 
Highness  never  could  inflict  upon  me,  if  you  were  aware  of  its  bitterness.' 
—vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Well  may  the  Lady-in- Wailing,  wlio  was  behind  the  scenes,  say, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  and  similar  letters,  addressed 
at  this  period  tu  the  Regent,  'without  laughing.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  210.) 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  themselves,  however,  were  as- 
tounded and  cowed  by  this  now  ludicrous,  but  then  fearful  as  well 
as  lamentable  mania.  The  following  extracts  from  some  letters 
to  the  Lady-in- Waiting  bring  back  to  our  recollections  what  look 
like  the  absurd  incongruities  of  a  frightful  dream  :* — 

'  March  8th,  1813. — Pray  express  my  most  sincere  congratulations 
on  the  triumph,  the  complete  triumph,  the  Princess  has  bo  justly  obtained, 
JVhat  passed  on  Friday  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  me,  I 

confess,  feel  proud  of  my  country 

.       '  I  could  not,  without  aubjecfing  myself  to  much  pain,  withhold  ex- 
L  ^ssing  the  enthusiastic  joy  which  the  perusal  of  this  day's  papers  has 
'  produced.     Will  Lady gratify  the  feelings  of  a  stranger  by  con- 
veying to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  warm  con- 
gratulntions  of  an  affectionate  heart  on  the  f/lorious  victory  recently 

obtained Yes,  revered  and  highly-beloved  Princess,  the 

nation  has  long  felt  your  wrongs  aud  wished  for  redress ;  power  and 
undue  influence  forbade  it,  until  that  impressive  address  obliged  a  public 
avowal  of  your  innocence.'— vol.  i.  pp.  227,  229, 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  Lady -in- Waiting — to  whom  these 
letters  were  directed — the  Lady -in- Waiting  who  stood  by  the 
Princess's  side  when  she  received  these  addresses — owns  that  she 
felt  the  anger  she  at  first  conceived  against  those  who  did  not 
take  up  her  Royal  Highness's  cause,  to  be  fast  vanishing  away. 
'.The  leaaon  of  this  hes  in  my  unhappy  knowledge  of  the  dpsaous  des 
I  Cartes,  B  knowledge  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish,  for  the 
I  poor  Princess  is  going  on  hbadlono  to  her  ruin.  Every  day  she 
oeconics  more  imprudent  in  her  con-duct,  more  heedless  of  fropriety 
aud  the  respect  she  owes  to  herself.  The  society  she  is  now  surruunded 
by  is  disgraceful.' — vol.  i.  p.  250. 

And  then  follows  the  account  of  one  of  the  night  visits  to  the 
*  abominable  place,' 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  grimace  of  delicacy,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  puling  palaver  about  honour,  conscience,  \'ii'tue,  duty,  and' 

*  It  i«  ■cfltccly  ncceasBiv  to  observe  that  the  niithoivaB  must  have  printed  mnnj 
□r  the  j.nvate  letters  to  herwif,  included  in  theee  volumes,  withuut  canBultin|;  thii 
irriters  oC  them.    Wb  happen  tu  Jaioui  thnt  such  has  been  ttie  cue  in  lame  instuncet. 
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so  forth — whicli  we  spare  our  readers — we  find  that,  the  Lady- 
in-Waiting  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity,  though  no  hint  is 
given  that  the  dangerous  and  disgraceful  conduct  of  her  mistress 
had  been  in  any  degree  improved.  Nay,  we  find  that,  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the  Princess's 
society,  by  visiting  the  continent — immediately  prior  to  her 
Royal  Highness's  celebrated  Italian  campaign — the  Lady-in- 
Waiting  was  so  imprudent,  or  so  indifiForent  to  all  those  feel- 
ings which  she  is  so  fond  of  preaching  about,  that  she  rejoined 
her  in  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the  last  hngering  portion  of 
her  English  establishment  had  been  forced,  avowedly  by  her  os- 
tentatious misconduct,  to  abandon  her — and  when  it  is  clear  that 
the  Diarist  must  have  known  that  the  new,  yet  already  scandalous, 
ascendancy  of  the  courier  Bergami  had  become  a  subject  of  severe 
observation.  On  Friday,  the  5th  of  April,  1815,  our  authoress 
resumed  her  waiting,  at  Genoa,  and  within  four  days  after,  on 
the  9th,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  Diary  : — 

'  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  any  impropriety  of  manner,  or 
even  familiarity,  towards  the  courier  tet,  but  I  live  in  fear  every  moment 
of  having  the  horrid  stories  coiifiTmed  before  tny  eyes.  I  should  far 
rather  go  on  doubting  than  be  convinced  of  their  truth.  The  rascai — 
for  such  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  way  of  cheating  her  Royal  Highness — 
is  ueri/  handsome.  I  have  never  hitherto  ohaerved  anything  with  re- 
gard to  him,  AS  I  DID  WITH  THE  SINGERS.' — vol.  ii,  pp.  208,  209. 

Beyond  this  we  find  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  '  handsome 
rascal ;" — and  the  snccecding  pages  getin  to  such  a  mess  of  diary 
and  letters,  such  a  confusion  of  places  and  dates,  as  to  be  utterly 
unintelligible ;  nor  can  we  make  out  from  it  how  long  the  Lady 
continued  in  waiting,  nor  to  what  degree  she  was  doomed  to  wit- 
ness the  confirmation  of  the  horrid  stories  ;  but  we  find,  in  a  series 
of  tetters  subjoined  to  the  second  volume,  and  which  we  are  told 
were  intended  faf  publicaHon,  (which  the  bulk  of  the  volumes,  it 
is  asserted,  were  not,)  that  the  author — in  venturing  a  most  ex- 
traordinary attempt  to  extenuate  the  Queen's  'delinquency' 
— makes  a  couple  of  admissions  which,  considering  the  quarter 
whence  they  come,  seem  tolerably  derisive  of  the  whole  question  : 

'  You  see  I  do  not  doubt  that  Bergami  slept  in  the  tent  with  her 
Majesty ;  but  I  contend,  if  he  were  there  for  a  guilty  purpose,  he 
would  not  have  committed  actions  to  draw  attention  to  his  being  there.' 
— vol.  ii,  p.  350, 

As  if  such  a  rascal  would  not  beviun  of  such  an  intrigue!  And 
again— 

'  For  my  part,  I  can  discover  nothing  very  heinous  in  her  being 
attended  in  the  bath  by  Bergami.  It  should  be  recollected,  though  that 
was  not  observed,  that  she  wouid  be  in  a  bathing-dress,' — vol.  ii.  pp. 
350,  351. 

Would 
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Would  he  in  a  bathing-dress !  We  suppose  the  Lady -in -Wait- 
ing is  preventetl  from  speaking  with  moro  BSsurance  on  this  point, 
^xaa  recollecting  that  she  elsewhere  tells  us  that  her  mistress  had 
exhibited  herself,  at  a  fancj  ball,  dressed,  or  rather,  to  her  Lady- 
ship's horror,  undressed,  en  Vknus.  (vol.  ii.  p.  85.)  At  all 
events,  we  are  not  much  surprised  that  such  a,  defence  of  the 
Queen,  by  her  Lady-in- Waiting,  was  suppressed  by  her  male 
ad'nsers — even  Aldermnn  Wood  had  wisdom  enough  for  that. 
ItB  appearance,  even  now,  would  have  exceedingly  astonished 
us  if  we  had  not  been  preparedj  by  the  preceding  pages,  fur 
any  aberration  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Lady- in- Waiting. 

There  are  two  other  passages  of  these  letters,  which,  as  they 
i^gard  the  personal  authority  of  so  censorious  a  critic,  it  is  proper 
to  notice. 

The  noble  Diarist  confesses  that  she  was  not  only  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  notorious  Mary  Anne  Clarke  after  her 
public  exposure,  but  that  she  had — somehow,  and  for  some  jiur- 
pose  which  is  not  stated — cheated  that  egregious  cheat : — 

»"  '  You  remember,  I  dare  say,  my  amusing  intercourse  with  the  old 
ckere  amie  of  the  Duke,  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  how  I  wheedled  her  to  show 
UK  all  her  papers.'' — vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
And  again — 
'  Now  what  I  am  going  to  tell  is  not  for  the  scrwoulom  ears  of  yinir 
hnmaculate,  worthy,  straillaced  aunt.  Miss  Deborah.  It  respects  the 
Queen's  conduct  prior  to  her  marriage,  and  my  informant  is  the  oucci 
noted  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  whose  informant,  as  she  said,  was  the 
Duke  of  York.  You  are  aware  how  I  wheedled  her  to  show  me  the 
notes  she  had  prepared  for  her  own  memoirs' — vol.  ii.  p.  404. 
We  suppose  we  need  not  add  a  syllabic  to  conrince  our  readers. 
and  even  to  satisfy  the  parties  assailed,  that  the  censures  of  a 
person  who  could  a  second  time  accompany  her  mistress  to  an 
abominable  jjZace— who  could  sit  waiting  for  hours,  and  alone, 
while  the  mistress  was  •  disgracing  herself  in  some  other  apart- 
ment of  the  '  haunt ' — who  could,  after  alt  this,  rejoin  her  mistress 
when  every  one  else  was  leaving  her — who  could  see  nothing 
guilty  in  a  courier  sleeping  with  her  Royal  Highness  in  a  tent, 
nor  anything  very  heinous  in  his  basing  attended  her  in  a  bath, 
because  'it  should  be  recollected,  though  it  was  not  observed, 
that  she  wimld  be  in  a  bathing-dress ' — and  finally,  who  sought 
the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke  after  the  exposure  of  her  pro- 
fligacy, and  who  even  wheedled  that  unfortunate  creature  out  of 
her  secrets — we  say  that  we  mdy  safely  presume  that  the  censures 
of  such  a  person  on  questions  of  morals  or  conduct  are  the  only 
favours  she  could  confer. 

Bad  as  all  this  is,  there  is  something  bcliind,  if  jwssible,  more 
M  2  revolting. 
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rpvoUin^.     When  the;  La<ly-in-AVniting  rpjoinod  tbe  Princess  at 

Genim  it  is  stated  that — 

'  She  [the  PrincesB  of  ^VaIcB]  has  heaped  benefits  on  Lady  C.  C , 

and  aent  her  a  thousand  ducats  in  Iiard  cash  as  aoon  as  ehe  arrived. 
Lady  C.  told  me  this,  and  spoke  with  gratitude  and  affection  towards 
our  poor  miatreBs,  though   she  conleBHed  tliat  it  was  painfiil  to  owe 
gratitude  where  esteem  could  not  cancel  the  debt.'— vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
And  before  this,  in  the  midst  of  the  Sapio  intrigue,  she  had  said — 

'  Writing  thege  notes,  though  they  are  never  to  meet  any  eye  but  ray 
own,  eeems  to  rae  unamiable,  for  I  am  more  than  ever  overwhelmed 
with  kindness.' — vol.  i.  p.  173. 

Unamiable,  forsooth !  —but  if  the  wntlng  them  was  unamiable, 
what  is  the  publishing  them — publishing  such  stories, — if  false, 
atrocious, — if  true,  ten  times  worse, — of  one's  benefactress — and 
all  for 

One  Thougand  Pounds! 
wliich  Mr.  Colburn,  the  publisher,  professes  to  have  paid  for  the 
work.     '  Si  quid  nostra  carmina  possunt,'  be  will  have  made  a  bad 
bargain — but  in  any  eient  the  authoress  will  find  that  she  has  made 


The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  un- 
happy Princess  was  really  insane  * — and  it  would  be  consolatory  to 
have  even  the  same  melancholy  excuse  for  the  Lady-in- Waiting. 


Art.  Vn. — 1.  Albrechh  von  Vyallenstein  des  Herxogs  vonFried- 
land  und  Meckleidmrgh,  ungedruckte,  eigenhandige,  vertraulicke 
Briefe  und  amtlicke  Schreiben  aua  dea  Jahren  1687,  his  1634, 
on  Arnheim,  Aldringer,  Gallas,  Piccolamini,  und  andere  Fursten 
und  Feldherm  seiner  Zeit:  mil  einer  CkaTakterisHk  des  Lebens 
und  der  Feldziige  Wallensteins :  herausgegeben  von  Friedrich 
FoTster.     Berlin,  1828. 

(Letters  and  Biog-raphj  of  Albert  von  Wallemtein,  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  and  MecMenbuTgli.  Comprising  autograph  and  confi- 
dential letters,  and  official  correspondence  hitherto  unpubtishfd 
from  1627  to  1634,  addressed  to  Arnheim,  Aldrinijer,  Gallas, 
Piccolomini,  and  other  contemporary  Princes  and  Commanders. 
Edited  by  F.  Forater.     '2  vols.     8vo.) 

2,  IVallenstein  als  regierender  Uerzog  und  Landesherr,  von  Fried- 
rich  Forster.  Art.  I.  Jtaumer's  Historiches  Taschenbuch. 
1837.     Leipzig. 

(Wallensiein,   as  Reigning  Sovereign  and   Landed  Proprietor. 

*  There  are  »ome  rontradictorj'  anecdotes  given  coiicutaiug  the  ralebraled  WU- 
liam  Austen,  which  atu  far  fnim  clBflrinj-  up  the  myitery  ui  his  birth :  ona  only, 
howeyer,  is  worth  mentionine— that  he  '  was  Inloly  in  a  ma-i-hoi'it.'    (vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 

By 
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By    Friediicli  Forslev.       PublUhed  in    Raumer's    Histurical 

Pocket  Book  for  1837.     JSmo.) 
S.  The  Life  of  IVallenstfin,  Duke  of  Friedland.     By  Lieutenant 

Colonel  Mitchell.  Svo.  London.  1837. 
*PEW  of  those  who  love  to  loiter  in  the  picture-gallery  of  hia- 
■''  tory,  'amid  the  [Miinted  forms  of  other  times,'  but  have  felt 
their  march  arrested  nnd  their  attention  charmed  by  two  great 
figures  in  the  compartment  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Wallenstein.  There  is  in  the  former  a  simple 
sublimity — a  diffused  anil  holy  lustre — which  sets  critidsm  at 
defiance,  and  the  ^lory  of  the  saint  is  distinguishable  aroimd 
the  casque  of  the  Protestant  warrior.  There  is  a  gloom  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  other, — a  shadow  of  pride,  and  passion,  and  evil 
destiny, — wliich  pains  while  it  fasdnaies ;  yet,  turning  from  both 
or  either,  we  may  wander  with  quickened  step  and  unobservant 
eye  '  through  rows  of  warriors  and  through  ranks  of  kings,'  an 
liost  of  crowned  and  helmeted  and  peruked  nonentities,  before  we 
looli  on  the  like  of  either  again. 

Of  the  works  now  enmnerated,  those  from  the  German  press 
had  engaged  our  attention  before  that  of  Colonel  Mitchell  had 
been  announced  for  publication,  and  as  we  could  hardly  hope  that 
the  former  would  be  communicated  to  the  English  public  in  the 
shape  of  translation,  we  were  subsequently  the  more  satisfied  to 
find  that  they  had  furnished  materials  for  one  who,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  linguist,  was  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  Wallen stein's 
biography. 

From  the  hitherto  unedited  documents  communicated  in  his 
own  volumes  of  1828,  collated  with  others  before  extant,  Mr. 
Forster  has  undertaken  to  relieve  the  memory  of  Wallenstein 
from  the  heavy  imputations  by  which  the  court  of  Vienna  endea- 
voured to  justify  his  assassination,  and  which  the  historian  and  the 
dramatist  have  joined  in  accumulating  upon  his  name.  The  act 
of  accusation,  supported  by  advocates  so  numerous  and  so  various, 
has  been  for  two  centuries  unanswered  before  the  tribunal  of  ' 
Europe.  We  cannot,  however,  think  that  the  labours  of  either 
the  civilian  or  the  soldier,  in  their  vocation  of  awarding  tardy 
justice  to  a  great  and  injured  man,  have  been  bestowed  in  vain. 
It  seldom  happens  that  the  minuter  researches  of  posterity  tend 
otherwise  than  to  detract  from  the  lustre  of  popular  reputations ; 
still  seldomer  that  we  can  lift  a  comer  of  the  veU  from  the  personal 
and  private  dealings  of  the  authors  of  mighty  achievements,  without 
displaying  the  littleness  of  the  instruments  used  by  Providence 
for  great  purposes.  Wise  and  humble  men  will  draw  moral  and 
religious  conclusions  from  the  exposure  which  they  must  lament ; 
but  it  is  not  to  folly  alone  that  the  martyrdom  of  fame  is  dear, 

and 
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and  profligacy  loves  to  see  the  warrior  and  the  sage  degraded  U) 
its  own  level  of  sensuality  or  corruption.  It  Js  something  crained 
to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  the  strength  of  good  example,  to  find 
some  spots  of  verdure  between  the  Dans  and  Beershebas  of 
modern  historical  geography, — to  find  civil  and  military  greatness 
united  in  a  character  which  gains  by  every  investigation  into  its 
qualities ;  and  such,  after  the  perusal  of  the  works  before  us,  we 
pronounce  the  character  of  the  Friedlander,  whose  epitaph  has 
been  hitherto  written  either  by  bis  assassins,  or  by  men  wlio  should 
have  paused  before  they  followed  implicitly  in  the  track  of  his 
interested  accusers.  The  satellites  of  a  court  which  paid  the 
price  of  his  blood,  on  whom  the  ttisk  devolved  of  justifying  his 
murder,  were  not  likely  to  be  candid  in  its  esecuUon  ;  and  proofs 
of  their  distortion  and  misrepresentation  of  facts  abound  in  Mr. 
Forster's  volumes.  Still  that  Ca?sar  was  ambitious,  the  Antony 
who  now  recites  his  funeral  oration  cannot  deny : — that  he  Was 
altogether  a  placid  subject  for  the  esercise  of  court  intrigues,  the 
arts  of  the  civilian  and  the  Jesuit,  the  Spanish  diplomatist,  and 
Italian  mercenary,  who  worried  their  noble  prey  to  his  end,  his 
admirers  can  hardly  assert.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  the  question  should  remain  unsolved  as  to  how  far 
ambition  lured  or  injury  goaded  their  victim  into  any  positive 
though  tardy  betrayal  of  his  trust — or  into  any  of  those  schemes  of 
undue  personal  advancement  which  have  been  so  lavishly  imputed 
to  him.  On  the  most  specious  of  these  accusations  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  passing  the  verdict  of  not  proven,  while  we  leave 
<)therB  to  the  infamy  of  their  own  palpable  I'alsehood. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  though  Schiller,  throughout  his 
brilliant  but  unequal  narrative,  seems  to  admit,  with  little  ques- 
tion, the  series  of  charges  against  Wallenstein,  the  concludmg 
passage  of  his  fourth  book  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  all  that 
precedes  it.  Mr.  Forsler  quotes,  in  his  Preface,  p.  sv.,  from 
Schiller,  the  expressions  '  perjured  traitor  and  death-worthy 
criminal,'*  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  somewhere  uses,  though 
wc  have  failed  to  bit  on  the  passage  which  contains  them.  After 
a  detail  of  crimination  which  would  go  far  to  justify  such  expres- 
sions, it  is  strange  to  fitid  him  summing  up  in  these  w^ords  : — 

'  It  must,  after  all,  iu  justice  be  adtnitted  that  the  pens  wliich  have 
handed  down  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  not  those  of  truth ; 
that  the  treason  of  Wallenstein  and  hia  project  for  attaining  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  rest,  not  on  acts  strictly  proved,  hut  merely  on  probable  con- 
jectures. No  document  has  yet  been  discovered  which  has  displayed  the 
secret  springs  of  his  conduct  so  na  to  merit  the  confidence  of  history ; 
aud  among  his  actions,  pubhcly  known  and  accredited,  there  is  i 
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vhich  in  the  main  might  not  have  proceeded  from  r  guiltless  Bource. 
Many  of  his  most  viUhed  proceeding  prove  nothing  more  tlian  liie 
eameat  disposition  towards  a  peace.  Most  of  the  others  ore  cleared  np 
and  excused  by  a  justifiable  mistrust'uf  the  emperor,  and  a  pardonable 
ausiety  for  the  maintenance  of  liis  own  importance.  It  is  true  that  bitt 
conduct  towards  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  eshibits  an  unwortl^y  spirit  of 
revenge  and  an  unappeasable  temper  ;  but  no  one  of  his  actiona  juatifies 
us  in  considering  him  as  convicted  of  treason.  If  necessity  and  despair 
finally  drove  him  to  deserve  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  when  yet 
innocent,  this  cannot  suffice  for  the  justification  of  that  sentence ;  in  this 
case  Wallenstein  fell,  not  because  he  was  a  rebel,  but  he  rebelled  because 
he  fell.  It  was  hia  misfortune  in  life  to  have  made  an  enemy  of  a  victo- 
rious party, — in  death,  that  this  enemy  survived  to  write  his  history.' — 
SeluUer's  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Conclusion  of  Fourth 
Book. 

The  mass  of  the  original  correspondence  in  Mr.  Forsters 
voluuies  emanates  from  the  archives  of  Boitzenburgh,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Counts  of  AmbeiJn,  lineal  descendants  of  Hans 
George  Von  Arnheim,  a  man  whose  talents  both  for  war  and 
diplomacy  made  bim  conspicuousi  even  at  a  period  so  fertile  in 
great  reputations  as  that  of  the  thirty  years'  tvar.  We  find  him, 
at  the  commencement  of  1627,  serving  as  second  in  command 

■  under  Wallenstein,  and  we  trace,  through  a  correspondence 
continued  with  little  interruption  to  tlie  summer  of  l629,  proofs 
of  the  unlimitfed  confidence  which  bia  chief  reposed  in  hini. 
Arnheim's  transference  of  his  services  at  this  period  to  the  Sason 
wrought  a  total  change  in  bis  relations  to  Wallenstein,  and  their 
correspondence  is  only  occasionally  renewed  in  the  shape  of  nego- 
Uation  between  rival  commanders.  This  change  appears,  bow- 
ever,  in  no  respect  to  have  diminished  the  mutual  esteem  which 
had  grown  out  of  their  former  intimacy,  and  their  intercourse  was 
amimg  the  grounds  of  accusation  subsequently  preferred  against 
Wallenstein,  and,  as  we  think,  among  the  most  unjust  of  them. 
In  addition  to  the  principal  mass  of  correspondence,  hitherto  un- 
published, these  volumes  contain  much  information,  extracted 
■from  thearehives  of  Vienna  and  other  sources,  which,  with  the 
comments  of  the  editor,  bear  upon  many  principal  events  of  the 
time ;  among  others,  the  discrepant  statements  respecting  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  and  the  proceedings  against  Wallenstein'a  sur- 
viving associates.  The  editor's  own  portion  of  the  work  consists 
I  in  a  biographical  and  historical  account  of  his  hero,  which,  after 
attending  him  from  bis  birth  to  the  period  when  the  correspond- 
ence commences,  forms  a  commentary  on  the  latter,  and  is  closed 
by  a  bicMrraphyof  Arnheim.  Colonel  Mitchell  has  profited  by  a 
subsequent  work  of  Mr.  Forster's,  a  life  of  Wallenstein,  which 
we  have  fdled  to  obtain ;  in  nliicli  we  learn,  hOrtever,  he  has 
corrected 
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t'orrected  divers  errors  which  have  ubtaitied  popularity  respeuling 
the  earlier  career  ol"  Wallenatein,  and  which  had  found  a  place  in 
the  volumes  of  ia'28. 

The  smaller  treatise,  published  in  Raumcr's  Annual,  is  cu- 
riously illustrative  of  the  man  and  the  manners  of  the  time, 
and  perhaps  more  entertaining  than  the  graver  mateiials  for 
jhistoiical  disq^uisition  contained  in  the  larger  work. 

After  having  devoted  our  attention  to  these  Geiman  publica- 
tions, we  were  pleased  to  find  that  our  conclusions  on  the  main 
points  at  issue  were  m  accurdance  with  those  of  Colonel  Mitchell. 
That  author  has  endeavoured  to  compress  into  one  volume  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  war,  together  vrilh  the  biography  which  forms 
the  attractive  title  to  his  work.  His  qualifications  for  his  task  are 
considerable.  To  a  profession  which  makes  his  subject  a  con- 
genial one,  he  unites,  we  believe,  an  intimate  acqaintance  with  the 
language,  the  people,  and  the  topography  of  the  great  theatre  of 
the  achievements  he  records.  With  these  appliances  he  has  pro- 
duced a  book,  in  our  judgment,  of  sterling  merit,  bearing  evidence 
of  the  cultivation  of  that  valua.ble  and  often  neglected  material,  a 
soldier's  leisure,  and  which  can  scarcely  he  perused  without  com- 
municating to  its  reader  the  author's  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  his 
hero.  The  Colonel  has  resisted  with  determination  all  temptation 
to  prolixity  or  diffuseiiess  of  extract,  and  has  shown  skill  and 
good  taste  in  the  condensation  of  his  materials. 

It  would  be  difBcult  to  find  in  modern  liistory,  previous  to  the 
French  revolution,  a  parallel  lo  the  rapid  elevation  of  '  Albert 
Wenzel  Eusebius  von  VValdstein,  born  at  the  castle  of  Hermanie 
in  1383.'  It  is  true  that  he  started  with  the  advantages  of  noble 
birth  and  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  which  the  heroes  of  revo- 
lutionized France  were  able  to  dispense  with  in  their  prt^esa  to 
fieldmarshalships  and  thrones.  In  virtue,  however,  of  the  Bohe- 
mian law  of  inheritance,  Albert's  father  had  shared  the  family 
possessions  with  thirteen  brothers,  and  in  his  own  case  the  estate 
was  further  frittered  down  through  two  brothers  and  three  sisters, 
like  the  Soults  and  Murats,  however,  he  was  throwu  upon  times 
when  wealth  as  well  as  fame  was  the  reward  of  nidilary  exploit — 
to  those  at  least  who  chose  the  stronger  side  in  the  great  religions 
struggle  which,  commencing  in  Bohemia  at  the  period  of  his 
adolescence,  rapidly  drew  the  rest  of  Germany  into  its  bloody 
vortex. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Forster's  most  recent  researches  have 
disproved  some  of  the  popular  anecdotes  of  Wallenstein's  early 
life.  Among;  these  are  the  stories  of  his  tui'bulence  at  the 
Altdotf  College — one  of  which  has  been  popularized  by  the 
dramatic  pen  of  Schiller — and  the  Jesuits"  version  of  his  conver- 
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aioii  to  Humanism,  These  heing  dismissed  from  the  record,  we 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  any  early  peculiarities 
or  indications  of  his  future  character,  and  to  ascribe  his  departure 
from  the  faith  of  his  Protestant  parents  to  causes  more  probable 
than  a  fall  from  a  window,  which  may  but  too  easily  be  found  in 
the  worldly  advantages  likely  to  ho  deriyed  from  his  adoption  of  a 
dominant  religion.  We  know,  however,  that  the  talents  destined 
to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  war  and  politics  were  previously 
matured  bv  travel  and  study.  He  was  attended  in  his  peregrina- 
tions through  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  Paulua 
Virdingus,  a  correspondent  of  Kepler,  who  probably  first  directed 
his  attention  to  those  astrological  studies,  which,  like  the  wizard 
namesake  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  pursued  '  in  Padua  far  beyond 
the  sea,'  under  Argoli,  a  professor  of  reputation  in  that  pretended 
sdence.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  among  the  great 
men  of  that  day  an  exception  to  its  votaries — even  among  those 
who  rejected  not  only  the  evidence  of  revealed,  but  of  natural 
rehgion. 

Wallenstein's  first  military  service  was  performed  under  Ru- 
dolph, King  of  Hungary,  against  the  Turks,  in  l606.  On  the 
peace  which  took  place  in  that  y«ar  be  returned  to  Bohemia,  to 
enter  on  bis  small  inheritance,  and  shorlly  to  increase  it  by  a 
marriage  of  prudence  with  an  eWerly  and  widowed  heiress,  Lu- 
cretia  Nikessin  von  Landeck,  wtio,  at  her  death,  in  lt)14,  left 
him  rich  possessions  in  Moravia,  and  a  considerable  personalty. 
The  cultivation  of  these  resources  appears  for  some  years  to  have 
distracted  his  attention  from  the  opportunilies  for  mditary  ad- 
vancement, which  the  troubles  of  the  time  and  the  fraternal  feuds 
between  the  Emperor  Matthias  and  Rodolph  might  have  af- 
forded him.  It  is  not  till  the  year  1617  that  we  find  him  again 
in  arms,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  cavalry,  raised  by  himself, 
for  the  service  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Styria  against  the 
Venetians.  The  campaign  was  insignificant,  but  the  siege  of 
Gradiaca  aSbrded  the  young  leader  some  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction under  the  eye  of  Ferdinand,  the  future  Emperor,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  relations  to  that  Sovereign.  Mis 
appointment  to  a  military  command  in  Olmutz,  and  bis  second 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  favourite  of  Ferdinand,  the  Count 
Harracb,  soon  followed.  The  religious  contest  in  Bohemia  now 
assumed  a  character  which  could,  no  longer  have  permitted  one 
less  interested  than  Wallenstein  in  the  fortunes  of  that  country 
to  remain  a  mere  observer  of  its  progress.  If  we  may  judge  of 
Wallenstein  by  the  wbtile  tenor  n{  the  correspondence  before  us 
and  of  his  conduct,  no  Romanist  of  his  age  was  less  fitted  than 
himself  to  become  u  persecutor.     No  passage,  indeed,  of  his  life 
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vr  writing  indicates  fanalicism,  or  even  strong'  personal  opinion 
on  any  docti'inal  question,  while  many  argue  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  as  to  matters  of  conscience  ;  but  it  would  have  required  the 
zeal  of  a  Ziaca  to  have  emancipated  him  Irum  the  influence  of 
ambition  and  obligation  which  at  this  period  bound  him  to  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  and  Popery ;  his  lot  was  cast  with  the 
oppressor  aiid  the  bigot,  and  his  sword  thrown  into  the  balance 
against  his  countrymen  struggling  fur  religious  freedom.  It  is 
uot  true,  indeed,  that  he  assisted  at  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  which,  in  l620,  sealed  the  fate  of  Protestantism  and 
liberty  in  Bohemia — but  he  did  good  service  on  the  Danube  against 
the  Hungarian  allies  of  the  revolted  Bohemians-  and  in  1622 
received  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  brilliant  guerdon  of 
the  Dukedom  of  Friedland.  Not  less  substantial,  indeed,  than 
brilliant  was  his  reward,  for  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  the  as^ 
sistance  of  his  father-in-law,  and  the  means  accumulated  hy  his 
first  marriage,  enabled  him  to  purchase,  at  half  their  value,  a 
share  of  the  confiscated  Protestant  estates,  such  as  made  his 
wealth  more  than  adequate  to  his  title,  and  enabled  hiin  to  ap- 
pear, in  1625,  in  the  Emperor's  service,  and  in  the  battle-field 
of  Northern  Germany,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  raised  by  the 
influence  of  his  name,  and  equipped  and  maintained  by  advances 
i'rom  his  own  purse ! 

The  items  of  these  purchases  are  specified  in  Mr.  Forster's 
minorwork.  The  Duke's  landed  possessions  in  1623  are  estimated 
by  him  at  some  twenty  millions  of  florins  in  value,  or  about  two 
millions  sterling.  The  ducal  territory  of  Friedland  alone  con- 
tained nine  towns  and  fifty-seven  villages  and  castles,  To  this 
were  afterwards  added  the  principalities  of  Sagan  and  Gross- 
glogau,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  Mecklenhurgh.  The  affairs  of 
all  these  extensive  possessions  were  administered  with  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  accuracy  of  account,  and  the  care  with  which  he 
cultivated  his  resources  was  equal  to  the  profuse  liberality  with 
which  he  applied  them  to  elevating  the  fabric  of  his  own  greatness. 

The  campaign  of  1626,  opening  with  the  desti'uction  of  Mans- 
field's army  at  Dessau,  was  further  distinguished  by  the  expulsion 
of  that  persevering  but  luckless  adventurer  from  Germany,  who, 
followed  into  Hungary  by  Wallenstein  and  deserted  by  Bethiem 
Gabor,  ended  his  singular  career  in  a  Dalmatian  village.  During 
Wallenstein 's  absence  in  his  pursuit,  the  Protestant  confederates 
rallied  in  Silesia  under  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  it  was  not 
till  June  of  the  following  year  that  Wallenstein,  whose  winter 
quarters  had  been  established  on  the  Danube,  mustered  his 
forces  at  Prague  with  the  immediate  object  of  recovering  Silesia. 
!t  is  in  January  of  this  year,  l6l^7,  that  the  correspondence  with 
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Arnlieim,  now  published,  commences.  The  first  letter  of  the 
teries,  dated  Prague,  January  17,  confers  a  \-acant  regiment  on 
that  officer,  and  its  postscript  contains  a  pressing  summons  to  join 
Wallenstein  in  the  province  about  to  be  invaded,  the  reduction  of 
which  was  in  some  six  weeks  completed  by  these  commanderst 
In  August  Wallenstein  crossed  its  frontier  for  the  execution  of 
his  designs  upon  Mecklenburgh.  These  extended  beyond  its 
simple  reduction  to  civil  or  relig'ious  submission,  inasmuch  as  its 
sovereignty  had  been  promised  him  in  reward  uf  his  own  senices, 
fend  in  retribution  for  the  conduct  of  its  reigning  princes.  In  the 
promotion  of  this  project  we  find  Arnheim  Wallenstein's  principal 
instrument.  It  was  the  interest  of  Wallenstein  to  preserve  from 
military  ravage  and  exaction  the  territory  he  intended  to  appro- 
priate,  and  his  letters  and  orders,  written  with  that  liew,  sliow  with 
what  firmness  he  held  the  reins  of  discipline,  in  the  guidance  of 
B  force  raised  by  means  which  must  have  been  unpropitious  to 
its  establishment.  The  dates  of  the  letters  in  many  instances 
evince  the  extraordinary  activity  of  their  author.  In  some  cases 
the  amount  of  eight  are  addressed  in  the  same  day  to  Arnheim 
alone.  One  out  of  three  so  addressed  of  the  15th  November, 
after  noticing  certain  irregularities,  proceeds — 

'  The  officErs  and  soldiers  convicted  of  such  practices  are  tu  be  punished 
in  life  or  limb,  without  any  respect  to  rank  or  condition ;  the  officers 
who  allow  such  are  to  be  suspended  from  their  charge,  placed  in  arrest, 
and  reported  to  ourself,  for  we  are  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  rigour  against  them,  that  thej  may  serve  for  a  mirror  to  others, 
seeing  that  if  the  insolencies  practised  by  the  soldier,  under  connivance 
of  the  officer,  be  overlooked,  the  country  must  be  thereby  ruined,  and 
the  army  be  destroyed  for  want  of  subsistence.' 

This  is  as  like  the  logic  of  a  Wellington,  and  as  little  like  the 
rhetoric  of  the  leader  of  an  heterogeneous  force,  hastily  collected 
under  the  prestU/e  of  a  popular  name,  as  possible.     It  strikes  us, 

■  however,  that  there  is  something  fidgetty  and  undignified  in 
the  raiiid  repetition  of  ordere  oti  the  same  subject,  addressed  to 
one  so  able  and  so  trusted  as  Arnheim.  We  should  be  surprised 
to  find  in  Colonel  Gurwood's  volumes  any  such  specimens  of 
iteration  addressed  to  Hill  or  Murray. 

In  a  letter  of  December  1 3,  1627,  indorsed '  cito  cithsime,'  Wal- 

Ilenstcin  adverts  to  a  project  which  we  believe  has  not  come  under 
the  observation  of  historians,  vIk,,  one  for  placing  the  Emperor 
on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  Wallenstein's  restless  spirit  appears 
to  have  been  escited  to  this  scheme,  by  nothing  better  than  vague 
rumours  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  to  revolt  against 
and  expel  their  reigning  dynasty.  He  directs  Arnheim  to  intimitte 
tbatj  if  the  Emperor  gains  thai  sovereignty  by  tbrcc,  he  -sviil 
.-   -  -  estabhsh 
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establish  his  own  laws,  but  if  he  be  elected  by  the  popular  voice, 
on  the  expected  vacancy,  religious  liberty  shall  be  secured  to  his 
Danish  subjects, — (Forster,  Vol.  I.,  page  I67.)  This  letter, 
dated  from  Brandeis,  iu  Bohemia,  is  the  result  of  immediate 
communication  with  the  Emiieror,  who  about  this  period  cele- 
brated at  Prague  the  coronation  of  his  wife  as  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
Wallenstein  adds  that  Arnheim  may  expect  brilliant  recompense 
in  the  event  of  success,  for  that  he  had  the  day  before  spoken 
with  the  Emperor  on  the  subject,  and  that  Arnheim  is  high  in  the 
Emperor's  opinion.  We  learn  nothuig  of  any  proceedings  of 
*  Arnheim  in  consequence,  but,  from  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of 
Januarj'  Srd,  lG28,  we  gather  that  the  crown,  which  Wallenstein 
still  proposes  to  place  on  the  head  of  his  imperial  masler,  had, 
by  some,  been  intended  for  his  own, 

'  I  beg  you  (he  write?)  to  eee  how  we  may  practise  to  procure  the 
election  of  our  Emperor  by  the  Danes.  Parties  at  the  court,  indeed, 
would  fain  have  done  myself  this  grace,  and  his  Majesty  himself  ^  hut 
I  have  made  it  my  compliments,  tor  I  could  not  have  maiutaiucd  myself 
there,  but  will  meanwhile  betake  myself  to  the  other  [Mecklenburgh, 
doubdess],  for  that  is  safer.' 

In  one  out  of  nine  letters,  dated  from  Leutschin,  January 
6th,  four  of  which  are  autographs  to  Arnheim,  he  alludes  indis- 
tinctly to  the  same  subject. 

'  Seeing  that  no  answer  comes  fr  m  Sw  d  n     n    h  ct  of  our 

iigii,  I  wish  you  to  write  your  opin        up  I  wou  d        my  own 

part  willingly  sec  a  junction  with  th  m  f  w  m  gh  h  b  tter  make 
ourselves  masters  of  the  remaining  Ua  h  ad  and  h  n  might  I 
with  the  greater  speed  and  security  take  and  ach  n  su^ested 
by  the  conrt.'— ibid.  p.  269. 

A  project  wliich  rested  on  the  co-operation  of  Sweden,  for  such 
s  purpose  as  the  one  in  question,  must  have  been  \isionary.  It 
could  at  no  period  have  entered  into  the  policy  of  such  heads  as 
those  of  Oxenstiem  and  Gustavus,  to  join  in  removing  the  barrier 
which  the  sea  opposed  to  Austrian  ambition.  The  anxiety  which 
Wallenstein  entertained  to  establish  himself  in  command  of  the 
Baltic  is  constantly  evinced  in  these  lettere.  It  was  fortunate  for 
Europe  that  he  failed  in  endeavours,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  made  of  Stralsund  the  Ostend,  instead  of  the  Leyden,  of  the 
north,  and  might  have  subjected  Denmark  and  Northern  Ger- 
many to  the  fate  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  ItiaS  we  find  Wailenatein  in  bis  Bohemian  winter-quar- 
ters, but  directing  in  the  minutest  detail  the  afiiurs  of  his  army, 
scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Holstein,  Pomerania,  and  Mecklen- 
burgh  ;  the  iwssession  of  which  last  was  about  this  period  formally 
ratified  to  him  by  the  Emperor  as  the  reward  of  his  services. 

There 
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There  was  gtiml  reHSon  at  this  time  to  expect  thnt  the  sucresses 
of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly  niip;ht  be  crowned  by  a  peace  advan- 
tageous to  Austria.  The  King  of  Denmark,  driven  from  Jut- 
land and  Holstein  to  his  insular  fastnesses,  and  alarmed  lest 
Wallenstein  should  employ  for  their  conquest  the  maritime 
resources  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  evinced  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  Wallenstein  has  been  accused  of  fore- 
going this  opportunity.  His  personal  wishes  and  policy  are  dis- 
played in  the  following  letter  of  January  33rd  : — 

'  I  infiirm  you  that  the  council  in  Denmark  ia  exerting  itself  to  pro- 
cure a  peace,  which  might  also  be  satisfactory  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Nor  would  the  Emperor  he  adverse,  if  anything  reasonahle  could  be 
expected  from  the  enemy.     The  Emperor  and  the  Ministers  are  eager 

to  turn  their  arms  hereafter  against   the  Turk I  will  assuredly 

help  with  hand  and  foot  towards  a  peace,  but  Mecklenhurgh  I  must 
keep  and  abide  by,  for  otherwise  no  peace  do  I  choose  to  have.' — 
ibid.  p.  250. 

This  language,  which  is  in  accordance  with  numerous  passages 
in  other  letters,  proves  that  Wallenstein 's  investiture  with  the  out- 
lying and  exposed  province  of  Mecklenburgh  was  as  great  a 
political  mistake,  on  the  part  both  of  giver  and  receiver,  as  it  was 
an  outrage  on  justice  and  national  law.  It  viuated  the  position  of 
Wallenstein,  and  mterposed  motives  of  self-protection  and  uiterest, 
where  every  consideration  of  his  honour  and  permanent  advantage 
called  for  independence  of  action.  All  his  letters,  however,  show 
that  a  peace,  involving  the  essential  condition  iif  security  on  this 
point,  was  his  object  at  this  moment,  and  that  all  his  further  am- 
bition was  directed  to  that  legitimate  field  of  military  action,  the 
Turkish  frontier. 

The  following  letter  is  indicative  of  Wollenstein's  attention 
to  matters  of  discipline,  and  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  relates  to 
an  individual  who  was  afterwards  his  bitter  and  in  all  senses 
mortal  enemy — 

'  Prague,  Jan.  22,  1628. 

'  Piccoloniini  has  sent  and  informed  me  that  the  town  where  he  is 
quartered  has  offered  14,000  dollars  to  him  to  relieve  them  by  quarter- 
ing in  the  villages.  He  adds  that  they  are  mutinous  and  riibellioua 
against  him.  Now  I  have  given  him  a  rebuke  for  not  having  re- 
course to  you  who  hold  the  command,  for  where  I  am  I  cannot  know 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  quarter  on  the  villages  or  not.  I  now  learn 
that  he  has  imposed  a  ransom  on  the  same  town,  on  the  score  of  a 
comet  whom  they  have  siain,  of  30,000  dollars.  Now  I  am  resolved 
not  to  ratify  this,  and  I  therefore  beg  you  to  take  information  on  the 
matter,  and  report  your  opinion  to  me,  for  if  Piccolomini  he  wrona,  then 
he  can  in  nowise  justify  this  extortion,  and  I  am  determined  that  he 
shall  be  punished.' — ibid.  p.  280. 
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If  we  consider  Piccolomini's  rank  and  reputation,  we  shall  he 
satisfied  that  the  writer  of  tliia  letter  was  no  respecter  of  persons 
in  matters  of  discipline.  It  may  be  matter  of  amjecture  how  far 
this  particular  incident  may  have  led  to  Piccolomini's  subsequent 
conduct  towards  his  general. 

Piccolomini  was  one  of  the  numerous  Italian  adventurers  who 
carried  their  talents  to  the  market  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and 
die  one  who  reaped  the  greatest  advantage  ftom  the  speculation. 
At  this  period,  indeed,  he  had  not  long  quitted  his  native  country, 
and  the  services  of  Spain  and  TiLscany,  for  that  of  the  Emperor ; 
but  bis  family  connexions  were  nf  the  first  rank,  and  Wallen- 
stein  seems  to  have  placed  a  confidence  in  his  talents  and  courage, 
wbieb  was  fully  justified  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  He  was  after- 
wards a  prime  agent  in  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein,  and  after 
serving  conspicuously  through  the  war,  down  to  its  close  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  was  then  rewarded  by  the  title  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

The  following;  extract  from  another  letter  is  charac  I  eristic  of 
the  haughty  spirit  which  continually  exposed  Wailenstein  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  whose  enmity  it  raised  and  perhaps 
jtistified.  The  Emperor  had  confidetl  to  Count  Schwarzenbergh 
the  conduct  of  a  negotiation  with  the  Hanse  Towns  for  a  com- 
inercial  and  maritime  league  with  Spam  agamst  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Sweden.  Wallenstein  had  at  first  favoured  this 
project,  with  the  viewof  gaining  for  his  purposes  against  Demnark 
tile  use  of  the  maritime  resources  of  those  towns.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  ascertained  that  the  Dane  was  really  desirous  of 
peace,  and  so  alarmed  as  to  offer  to  relinquish  all  opposition  to 
his  own  estahlishmeut  in  Meckienhurgh,  on  condition  that  the 
projected  league  should  he  abandoned,  Wallenstein  coolly  in- 
sisted with  the  Emperor  on  Schwarzenhergh's  immediate  recal. 
He  ^vrites  to  Arnheim  from  Hogitz,  May  3,  iGSS  : — 

'  I  send  you  iu  coufideiice  an  extract  from  despatches  of  the  court,  oa 
the  negotiation  commenced  hy  Schwarzenhergh  with  the  Hanse  Towijs. 
Now  he  is  a  man,  by  reason  of  his  violence,  not  to  he  endured.  I  there- 
fore give  you  to  understand  for  your  information  that  I  have  caused  the 
Emperor  to  he  told  that,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  recal  him,  I  will  not 
join  the  army  so  long  aa  he  remains  where  he  is,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
he  will  shortly  be  recalled.' — ibid.  p.  333. 

Wallenstein's  earlier  notices  of  his  future  antagonist  Gusta^nis 
are  usually  couched  in  terms  of  contempt,  which  frequently  indi- 
cate in  those  who  use  them  anything  but  real  indifference  to  their 
object.  The  following,  besides  affording  an  amusing  illustration 
of  Wallenstein's  devotion  to  his  favourite  science,  eshibits,  per- 
haps, some  indication  of  a  presentiment  of  the  course  of  that 
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luminary  wliich  was  destmed  to  suipasa  the  splendours  of  his 
own  Btar : — 

'Gitekin,  May  21,  1638. 

'  I  thank  you  for  having  eeiit  me  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Sweden's 
birth-day.  Now  I  have  further  need  to  know  the  place  of  his  hirtli,  for 
it  is  necCBsary  on  account  of  the  eievatio  ■poll.  I  pray  you  to  forward 
this  ae  booh  aa  may  be,  I  ahould  further  be  glad  that  you  would  cauee 
the  Bcheme  to  be  erected  {thema  erigiren)  by  the  Doctor  Herlicius,  not 
that  so  much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this,  but  it  is  my  wish  that  various 
hands  should  be  employed  in  this  part.  He  need  not  give  any  conclu- 
sions, but  only  the  figuration.' — ibid.  p.  338. 

If  Wallenstein's  calculations,  political  or  astrological,  had  not 
taught  him  by  tliis  time  to  respect  the  power  and  dread  the 
designs  of  Gustavus,  the  transactions  of  the  siege  of  Stralsund  in 
this  year  were  destined  to  enlighten  him. 

Wallenstein's  correspondence  with  Arnhcim  in  these  volumes 
amounts  almost  to  a  diary  of  the  events  of  that  noble  passage 
in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Its  details  are  beyond  our 
limits,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  Mr, 
Forster's  pages.  The  defence  of  Stralsund  must  ever  be  con- 
spicuous among  the  instances  in  which  valour  has  borrowed  aid 
from  science  in  rebuking  the  pride  of  military  superiority,  and  in 
damming  those  torrents  of  conquest  which  have  occasionally 
threatened  to  submerge  the  liberties  of  nations.  Holland  extin- 
guished the  torch  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  flooded  ditches  of  Alk- 
maer  and  Leyden.  The  mud  wall  of  Acre,  in  our  time,  opposed 
the  first  check  to  the  progress  of  Napoleon.  If  Europe  acknow- 
ledges with  gratitude  the  services  of  Gustavus,  and  traces  to  his 
exploits  the  foundation  of  that  great  adjustment  of  her  conflicting 
interests  and  balanced  powers,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  she  owes 
much  also  to  those  burghers  who  held  in  their  stubborn  grasp  the 
keys  of  that  pass  by  which  Gustavus  entered  on  the  theatre  of  his 
brief  but  immortal  career. 

Wallenstein's  boast,  that  be  would  gain  Stralsund  though  it 
vere  fastened  by  chains  to  Heaven,  is  well  known.  A  failure, 
such  as  that  which  in  this  instance  rebuked  his  blasphemous 
nt,  is  usually  more  galling  than  defeat  in  the  field  at  the  bands 
of  a  competent  antagonist.  Wallenstein's  correspondence  of  this 
period  gives  indications  of  some  mysterious  project  of  vengeance 
on  the  Swede  for  his  ill-timed  interference.  In  letters  246,  247, 
248,  the  following  passages  occur ; — 

'  To-day  the  Scotchman  has  been  with  me.     He  hopes  that  hia  pur- 
pose will  he  brought  to  bear.     As  he  should  shortly  he  in  Sweden,  he 
list  start  soon,  hefore  the  winter  sets  in.' 

In  the  nest,  (Gripswalde,  Sept.  G,  l628,}  speaking  of  n  com- 
municatioa  from  Stralsund,  he  proceeds : — 

'  With 
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'  With  the  Swede  I  will  enter  into  no  negotinlioii,  for  his  proceediDi^s 
are  »11  trameii  for  deceit.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  send  hither  that  person 
shortly,  for  it  is  time  he  should  start  before  the  winter  arrivea.  When- 
ever you  can  secure  him,  1  pray  you  only  to  send  him  to  me  that  I  may 
set  forth  to  him  what  you  will  have  agreed  upon  with  him.  He  tcUa  me 
iurther  that  many  officers  in  the  Swedieli  service  are  eager  to  quit  it.  See 
who  they  are,  and  tell  me  your  opinion.  I  will  accommodate  things  to  it 
as  you  shall  suggest.' 

In  the  next  letter  (Fransburg,  Sept.  15,  l628)  he  says  : — 

'  The  merchant  has  been  with  me,  to  whom  I  have  paid  over  directly 
the  5000  dollars,  and  promised  that  if  the  work  come  to  an  issue  I  will 
add  1 5,000  dollars  to  the  1 5,000  already  promised,  and  thus  he  will  have 
to  receive  30,000  in  the  case  of  success.' 

As  in  the  very  nest  letter,  of  the  25th,  he  complains  that  he 
Tiardly  knows  how  to  raise  the  sum  of  IO(X)  dollars,  we  cannot 
but  ascribe  a  suspicious  de^ee  of  importance  to  the  mysterious 
service  on  which  be  proposes  to  lavish  thirty  times  that  amount. 
From  one  passage  in  the  second  letter  dited,  we  should  imagine 
that  bis  scheme  was  confined  to  the  exciting  mutiny  and  desertion 
in  the  Swedish  army,  and  was  not  directed,  as  some  have  sus- 
pected, at  the  life  of  Gustavus.  We  might  have  little  scruple  in 
attributing  such  a  design  tu  the  Emperor,  or  such  agents  as 
Piccolomini,  but  Wallenstein's  character  forbids  us  to  entertain 
tbe  auspif^oD. 

In  Mr.  Forster's  second  volume,  which  opens  witb  the  year 
1629,  we  find  Wallenstein  holding  his  Court  at  Gustrow,  the 
capital  of  his  newly-acquired  Mecklenburgb.  Two  letters  from 
Kepler,  of  February  10  and  24,  betoken  the  occup.itiona  of  his 
leisure.  They  are  curious,  as  showing  the  lamentable  waste  of 
time  which  he,  who,  with  Napier  of  Merchiston,  his  contempo- 
rary and  correspondent,  prepared  the  route  of  Newton  and  La 
Place,  condescended,  like  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the  loga- 
rithms, to  lavish  on  problems  worthy  of  Moore  and  Partridge.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  Kepler  shared,  or  merely  indulged, 
the  delusions  of  the  sovereigns  and  others  who  degraded  his 
genius  to  the  elevation  of  figures  and  tbe  casting  of  horoscopes. 
That  be  bad  substantial  reasons  for  his  conilescension  appears 
from  a  passage  in  this  correspondence,  which  shows  that  Wallen- 
's  influence  at  Vienna  was  exerted  witb  effect  in  procuring 
him  the  settlement  of  a  demand  on  tbe  Austrian  exchequer  for 
l.j.OOO  florins. 

The  usurper  of  Mecklenburgh  was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of 
two  dangerous  neighbours.  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Tbe  peace 
of  Lubeck,  of  which  be  dictated  the  conditions,  signed  un  the 
12th  of  May,  1629,  secured  him  for  the  present  against  the  former. 
His    policy    was    therefore    dii'crted    to    the   finding   occupation 
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beyond  the  German  frontipr  for  Sweden,  all  tircomniodation  witii 
that  power  being'  checked  in  limine  by  the  determinution  of  Gus- 
tavus  to  retain  Stralsund.  For  this  purpose  Wallenstein  deter- 
mined to  despatch  a  strong  contingent  under  Arnheim  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Polish  King  against  Gustavus.  Arnheim,  lately 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  Austrian  Field-Marshal  (which,  as 
Colonel  Mitchell  remarks,  has  little  analogy  to  a  Field-Mar- 
shalship  of  the  present  day,  being  far  inferior,  and  more  like 
a  Major- General  ship),  shared  the  reluctance  of  his  troops  to 
exchange  the  field  of  Germany,  ever  a  favourite  with  the  soldier, 
for  the  Sclavonic  barbarism  of  Polish  quarters.  The  King  of 
Poland  was  suspected  of  aversion  to  his  intended  auxiliaries ; 
but  Wallenstcin's  energetic  will  spurned  at  such  obstacles,  and 
overcame  for  a  while  the  mutual  repulsion  of  all  these  conflict- 
ing particles.  The  King  of  Poland  was  treated  as  a  refractory 
patient.     Wallenstein  writes,  April  14,  l629: — 

'  I  understand  that  the  Pole  is  making  a  truce  with  Sweden :  it  were 
well  that  you  moved  forward  all  the  sooner  into  Prussia.  I  heg  you  to 
lose  no  time.' — Forster,  vol.  ii.  p.  3*3. 

This  injunction  is  repeated  and  enforced  in  a  letter  of  the  next 
day.  These  measures,  however,  only  delayed  the  termination  of 
these  distant  hostOities.  The  corps  of  Arnheim,  after  performing 
some  good  service,  met  with  the  treatment  which  proffered  aid 
usually  receives.  Indiscipline  followed  neglect  and  maltreatment. 
Arnheim  abandoned  his  command  in  July,  on  the  score  of  ill 
health ;  and  Sigismund,  pressed  by  a  victorious  opponent,  accepted 
conditions  of  peace  which  enabled  Gustavus  to  turn  his  undivi- 
ded attention  to  Germany, 

In  Germany  itself  the  storm  had  meanwhile  been  gathering 
which  was  to  shake  Wallenstein  in  his  new  elevation-  The  system 
of  proflision  in  reward  and  punislunent,  by  which  he  had  m.iin- 
tained  discipline  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  failed  him  during  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  On  the  march  and  in  quarters  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  troops  had  become  scandalous,  and  afforded  ground 
for  the  intrigues  of  an  host  of  enemies,  The  Protestant  party 
wore  to  a  man  hostile  to  the  great  advocate  of  the  Edict  of  Resti- 
tution promulgated  by  the  Kmperor.  Richelieu  threw  the  weight 
of  French  policy  at  this  juncture  into  the  scale  against  Wallen- 
stein ;  and  his  arch-enemy  in  Germany,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
was  unceasing  in  his  hostility.  It  was  under  such  threatening 
circumstances  that  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  June  ifiSO,  brought 
to  a  focus  all  these  intrigues  for  the  removal  of  Wallenstein  from 
his  alleged  dictatorship.  He  soon  became  aware  that  the  few 
statesmen,  such  as  Count  Harracli,  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and 
others,  who  supported  him  at  the  Court,  were  no  match  for  the 
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host  of  his  adversaries.  The  Bohemian  Chancellor,  Slawnta. 
writes  to  warn  him  of  a  report  that  Tilly  hail  received  orders  for 
his  arrest,  and  eix-n  his  asgasaitiation.  He  replies,  July  -0,  (ibid. 
p.  67.)  after  thanking  him  for  his  good  iutenliona  : — 

'  I  must,  however,  wonder  that  you  can  occupy  yourself  with  such 
childish  thing*.  My  master  the  Emperor  is  a  just  and  grateful  master, 
who  rewards  faithful  service  in  a  different  fnshion  from  that  which  yuu 
describe.  Tilly  is  also  a  cavalier,  who  understands  how  to  Iwd  the 
boute-feux  in  couples,  but  not  to  assassinate.' 

Though  Wallenstein  received  with  this  contemptuous  dignity 
such  intimations  as  these,  he  did  not  venture  to  play  the  danger- 
oua  game  of  personally  confronting  his  enemies  at  the  Diet.  It 
appears  that  Ferdinand,  in  all  bis  actions  a  coward,  adopted  with 
the  utmost  fear  and  hesitation  the  measure  of  removing  WaUea- 
Hein  from  his  command  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  craven  fear 
would  have  induced  his  consent  to  a  measure  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  one  whose  presence  would  have  so  embarrassed  his 
councils.  The  great  man's  consin,  Maximilian  von  Wallenstein, 
remaining  at  Ratisbon,  kept  him  acquainted  witli  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Diet.  It  was  at  Mcnunin^n,  in  Bavaria,  that  Wal- 
lenstein, thus  prepared  for  the  event,  received  the  Count  of 
Werdenberg,  and  the  Bnron  of  Questcnberg,  charged  by  the 
Emperor  to  announce  it  with  all  possible  dciicaey  and  prepautioo. 
The  injunction  was  superfluous.  Whetbcr  deceiving  himself, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  their  cre- 
dulity, W^lenstein  coolly  showed  them  a.  sheet  of  astrological 
calculations — from  which  he  professed  to  have  derived  a  fore- 
hnowledge  of  the  purport  of  their  mission ;  received  its  intimation 
without  a  murmur  or  remonstrance ;  and  dismissed  the  one  envoy 
with  a  present  of  a  splendid  tent  of  Neapolitan  manufacture,  and 
the  other  with  two  coaches  and  six. 

Schiller's  description  of  Wallenstein's  stately  retirement  at 
Prague  is  well  known  to  the  German  reader,  and  his  details  of 
ils  magnificence  are  not  overcharged.  That  eloquent  writer 
omits,  however,  in  his  tlescription  of  Wallenstein's  courtly  mag- 
nificence, to  trace  the  direction  of  his  active  mind  to  other  peaceful 
pursuits  than  those  of  mere  ostentation.  Mr.  Forster  has  sup- 
plied this  omission,  and  some  extracts  from  his  work  towards 
the  close  of  this  article  will  show  what  these  pursuits  were,  and 
make  it  credible  that  they  might  have  supplied  the  place,  even 
to  Wallenstein's  ardent  and  indefatigable  spirit,  of  the  mad 
schemes  of  undue  advancement  and  projects  of  frantic  treason 
which  have  been  imputed  to  him.  We  do  not  find,  indeed,  that, 
like  the  \'ast  majority  of  petty  German  sovereigns,  he  entertained 
any  passion  for  the  chase,  or  sacrificed  to  it  the  welfare  of  his 
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f  «il)jects.  We  find  no  mention  of  forest  laws  in  his  correspondence 
*ith  his  stents.  Debauchery  of  any  kind  had  apparently  no 
(^snns  for  him.  His  wife  enjoys  on  the  record  that  distinction 
which  Pericles,  as  Thucjdides  tells  us,  pronounced  ' an  escellent 
thing  in  woman,'  for  little  is  said  of  her,  but  that  little  argues  that 
they  lived  in  the  strictest  affection ;  and  his  enemies  have  favoured 
ns  with  no  scandalous  chronicle  of  amours  or  intrigues.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  pursuits  of  his  privacy  were  planting,  architecture, 
agriculture,  the  encouragement  of  trade,  of  manufacture,  of  cdu- 
.cfttionj  religion,  the  happiness  of  bis  people  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  The  satellites  of  Ferdinand  might  well  be  unable  to  credit 
tiiat  such  occupations  could  be  a  substitute  for  the  exdtement  of 
fte  field  and  the  pursuits  of  vulgar  ambition.  In  other  respects 
WB  are  glad  to  find  that  Colonel    Mitchell   concurs  with  us  in 

■blinking  that  Schiller  at  this  period  of  his  history  is  to  be  read 
vilh  caution  and  distrust. 
^  '  In  this  ostentatious  retirement,'  sitys  Schiller, '  Wallenstein  awaited 
Ijuietly,  but  not  inactively,  the  hour  of  glory  nnd  the  day  destined  to 
vengeance.  Seni,  an  ItaliBu  astrologer,  had  read  in  the  stars,  that  the 
brilliant  career  of  Friedland  was  not  yet  ended ;  and  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see, without  the  aid  of  asiroli^y,  that  an  adversary  like  GustavuB  Adul- 
phus  would  soon  render  the  services  of  a.  geuend  like  Wallenstein  in- 
dispensable. Not  one  of  all  tiis  lofty  prtfjects  liad  been  abandoned  j 
the  ingratitiide  of  the  Emperor  had,  uu  the  contrary,  rcleaied  bini  from 
a  galling  and  oppressive  curb.     The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  retire- 

Iment  announced  the  full  altitude  of  his  ambitious  projects;  and,  liberal 
M  a  monarch,  he  seemed  to  look  upon  his  coveted  possessions  as  already 
within  his  grasp,  and  iully  at  his  disposal.' — Thirty  Years'  War,  b.  ii. 
».  994. 
"'  Colonel  Mitchell  says  : — 
-  ■  '  In  none  of  WallenBtein's  letters,  in  no  document  whii;h  historians 
liaTe  yet  produced,  is  there  tlie  slightest  indication  to  show  that  he  en- 
((rtained  the  senlimctits  of  hatred  towards  the  Emperor,  or  ever  formed 
Aose  }>rojects  of  vengeance,  which  have  been  so  universally,  and,  being 
without  proof,  so  unjustly,  ascribed  to  him.  Even  Schiller,  instead  of 
taking,  as  a  great  man  should  have  dune,  the  part  of  a  great  man  who 
had  been  condemned  without  being  convicted,  joined  the  unworthy  cry 
against  Wallenstein.  The  historian  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  not  satis- 
fied with  representing  him  as  a  '  mad,  extravagant,  and  blood-thirsty 
tjrrant,'  describes  him  also  as  brooding;,  in  his  retirement,  over  dark  and 
dangerous  plans  of  treason,  the  existence  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
established  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  evidence;  while  we  shall  see  the 
suspected  traitor  giving  Ferdinand  the  best  advice  that  could  possibly 
have  been  followed. 

'  Wallenstein  was  proud,  haughty,  aad  ambitioas ;  he  had  been  injured 
and  treated  with  ingratitude,  and  it  is  unfortunately  loo  congenial  to 
ordinary  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  Imtred  aud  plans  of  revenge 
would  spring  up  in  sudi  a  heart  in  return  for  such  treatment.  There 
K  2  are 
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are  bo  few  men  capable  of  rising  above  the  feelings  of  resentment  occa- 
sioned liy  wounds  inflicted  on  their  self-love,  so  few  really  able  to  burst 
asunder  the  chains  by  which  the  meaner  passions  of  our  nature  drag  us 
down  to  eartli,  that  we  hasten  to  condemn  as  guilty  till  those  who  come 
within  the  range  of  suspicion.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that  there  are 
minds  capable  of  rising  altogeth-ei  above  injuries,  though  we  cannot 
deny  the  esistence  of  such  noble  pride.  If,  in  the  present  case,  for  in- 
stance, we  reason  only  from  what  wc  know,  and  put  merely  a  liberal, 
not  even  a  partial,  construction  on  what  appears  obscure,  we  shall  be 
forced  tu  confess  that  the  man  of  whom  -we  are  speaking,  the  accused, 
condemned,  and  butchered  W  alien  stein,  whose  name  and  memory  have, 
for  two  centuries,  been  loaded  with  reproach  and  obloquy,  poBseSBed 
such  a  mind,  and  that  he  wan  above  harbouring  even  anger  in  return 
for  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  He  got  no  credit 
indeed  for  such  disinterestedness  ;  andfrom  the  moment  of  his  dismissal 
designs  hostile  to  the  Emperor  and  to  tlie  house  of  Austria  were  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  him.' — Mitchell,  p.  144. 

The  Colonel  might  have  added  to  this  passage,  in  which  we 
entirely  concur,  a  curious  instance  of  Schiller's  inaccuracy  in  a 
more  trifling  matter.  In  the  days  of  Marlborough  and  of  peri- 
wigs, controversies  never  to  be  solved  might  have  arisen  as  to  the 
colour  of  an  hero's  hair.  Wailenstein's  was  unquestionably 
black,  yet  Schiller  describes  it  as  red.  He  was  in  one  personal 
respect  less  fortunate  than  our  own  hero,  whose  constitution  and 
habits  have  carried  him  unscathed  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate  and  exertion  from  India  to  Westminster,  and  who 
now,  in  pursuit  not  of  Frenchnnen,  but  foxes, 

'  scours  the  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.' 
Wallenstein  had  been  long  a  sufferer  under  gout.  Marshal 
Saice  revievifd,  from  the  same  cause,  the  lines  of  Fontenaye  in  his 
chariot.  When  Wallenstein  rallied  his  reeling  brigades  at  Lutzen, 
he  bad  with  difficulty  exchanged  his  coach  for  the  saddle.  Like 
Coligny  he  was  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  when  his  mur- 
derers  supplied  its  only  effectual  cure.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
temperate  in  his  habits.  That  he  had  substitutea  beer  for 
wne,  and  was  curious  in  the  choice  of  that  beverage,  we  learn 
from  a  familiar  passage  in  the  Arnhcim  correspondence,  in  which 
he  employs  that  officer  as  his  purveyor. 

Though  we  gladly  agree  in  Colonel  Mitchell's  estimate  of  Wai- 
lenstein's elevation  above  the  mean  passion  and  resentment  attri- 
buted to  him,  we  can  hardly  conclude  him  insensible  to  some 
feeling  of  moody  triumph,  as  he  watched  the  giowing  difficulties 
of  the  empire,  and  heard  of  each  successive  advance  of  its  Lu- 
theran invader.     A  letter  of  Pappenheim,  addressed  to  him  front 

■   lines  before    Magdeburgh,  indicates  that  Wallenstein  took 

care 
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care  to  keep  bimself  wrII  informed  of  the  operations  of  his 
successor  in  command,  Tilly.  The  following  passages  from  a 
letter  of  the  same  correaponclent,  ■written  shortly  after  the  defeat 
suffered  by  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,  are  interesting,  as  showing  Pap 
penheim's  views  with  regard  to  Wallenstein's  position.  (Sept.  29, 
1631.    F&rster,  ii.  p.  108.) 

*  From  my  lasit  your  Excellency  will  hnve  learned  the  unhappy  defeat 
ve  have  suffered,  and  in  truth  we  have  little  of  good  tu  relate  since 
yuar  Excellency's  retirement.  God  alter  it.  He  has  on  this  occasion 
wonderfully  and  unnaturally  protected  me;  fori  was  the  last  in  the 

field  whether  of  soldiers  or  officers 1  hope  I  have  both 

in  the  field  and  afterwards  done  what  a  good  soldier  could,  and  I  shall, 
God  willing,  while  a  vein  can  stir  in  me,  exhibit  no  other  behaviour 
towards  the  Emperor.  The  burthen  is  hard,  it  is  true,  for  me,  in  this 
confusion,  to  bear  alone,  for  his  excellency  (Tilly)  is  ill,  SchOmberg  and 
Erwitt  lost,  and  I  have  no  one  but  Furstenbergh  to  rely  on  for  aid.  For 
«n  effectual  remedy  to  all  this,  I  see  no  cither  but  that  your  Excellency, 

■  fer  the  service  of  God  and  religion,  for  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  and  our 
country  at  large,  should  undertake  this  war.' 

We  must  here  remark  on  the  modesty  of  Pappenheim's  allu- 
sion to  his  own  share  in  this  memorable  conflict,  in  which,  merely 
stating  that  he  was  last  in  the  field,  he  omits  all  mention  of  the 
fact,  supplied  in  Tilly's  official  despatch,  that  he  had  stretched 

■  apon  it  with  his  single  sword  fourteen  of  the  enemy. 

This  signal  defeat  laid  bare  Bohemia  to  the  Saxon  allies  of 
GustaTUS,  now  commanded  by  Arrdieim.  The  fertile  corner  of  th^ 
province,  the  high-water  mark  from  which  the  tide  of  Napoleon's 
fortunes  ebbed  in  1814,  was  speedily  invaded  and  occupied.  Ma- 
radas,  the  commandant  of  Prague,  destitute  of  resources  for  the 
defence  of  that  capital,  after  vain  applications  to  Vienna,  betook 
himself  for  advice  and  orders  to  Wallenstein.  Wall enstein  coolly 
replied,  that  he  had  neither  orders  to  give,  nor  authority  to  exercise, 
and  breaking  up  his  own  princely  establishment,  departed  for  his 
possessions  in  Moravia,  whither  his  wife  had  preceded  him,  In  a 
few  days,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  versatility  of  the  military  profes- 
Hon  in  this  age  of  Dalgetlys,  the  dragoons  of  Arnheim  were  mount- 
ing a  guard  of  honour  before  the  descried  palace  of  his  late  com- 
mander and  correspondent. 

Mr.  Forster  here  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of  that  sys- 
tematic falsification  of  Wallenstein's  history,  which  be  alleges  to 
have  commenced  on  the  part  of  his  accusers  from  about  this 
period.  Their  main  charges  connected  with  this  time  are  com- 
prised in  the  A  nnales  FerdinandiciF  of  Wallenstein's  cotemporary, 
the  privy  councillor  Khcrenhiiller;  and  his  account  rests  almost 
exclusively  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  a  Bohemian  adventurer, 
Scheschina  Haschin.     It  is  upon  his  testimony  that  Khcvenhiiller 

accuses 
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accuses  Walleiistein  of  a  long-continued  and  traitorous  correspond- 
ence with  GuBtavus,  Tte  discussion  of  the  question  far  exceeds 
our  limits ;  but  we  think  it  clear  that  no  well-cunatitoted  court  of 
historical  justice  would  give  an  atom's  weight  to  the  testimony  of 
the  miserable  pamphleteer  in  question.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  on  no  other  or  better  authority  a  writer  so  able  as 
Schmidt*  follows  blindly  in  the  track  of  the  cotemporary  accusers, 
and  repeats  the  caliminy  which  charges  Wallenstein  with  under- 
taking, on  certain  specified  conditions,  to  besiege  the  emperor  in 
Vienna.  Schmidt,  when  he  wrote,  was  director  of  the  archives  in 
that  city,  but  has  failed  to  produce  from  them  an  item  of  matter 
confirmatory  of  the  charge  which  he  has  thus  repealed.  While 
therefore  he  misleads  the  cursory  reader  ti)  their  implicit  belief, 
he  assuredly  affords  the  critic  and  investigator  much  ground  for 
the  utter  incredulity  which  Mr.  Forster  entertains  as  to  Wal- 
leostein's  treason  so  far  as  this  period  is  concerned.  Schiller, 
Becker,  and  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  arc  equally  blamed 
by  Mr.  Forster,  for  popularizing,  on  the  same  defective  grounds, 
the  tale  of  Wallenstein 's  early,  systematic,  and  continuous  treason. 
Thai  Wailenstem  should  have  been  a  subject  of  constant  and 
unremitting  suspicion  during  his  retirement  at  Prague,  was  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  his  own  ambition 
and  his  enemies  bad  placed  him.  A  letter  of  Tilly's  afTords  a 
specimen  of  the  imputations  to  which  he  was  exposed, — (February 
21,  l631,  ibid.  p.  149-)  This  letter  was  written  to  accompany  some 
French  newspapers,  containing  allegations  of  Walleastein's  cor- 
respondence with  Sweden,  and  the  tone  of  friendly  and  sincere 
good-will  in  which  it  is  written  does  honour  to  the  terrible  hero 
who  drove  three  kings  out  of  the  field,  and  between  whom  and 
Wallenstein  no  great  mutual  esteem  existed.  His  answer  to  Tilly 
is  civil : — his  comment  to  Questenberg  less  so: — 

'  I  am  not,'  he  Bays,  '  in  the  least  offended  with  the  Emperor.  Hea- 
ven preserve  me  from  such  projects  ever  entering  my  brain !  I  con- 
jecture that  this  springB  Jrom  another  quarter,  and  it  has  been  put  into 
the  bands  of  Tilly.  Pot  piensa  H  tadron  qve  lodos  sen  de  su  coiidilion,' 

This  quotatifm  of  a  Spanish  proverb  probably  marks  the  quar- 
ter Ui  which  Wallenstein  attributed  the  origin  of  these  calumnies. 
It  was  that  to  which  the  first  suggestion  of  his  assassination  has 
been  with  much  probability  traced. 

Mr.  Forster  and  Colonel  Mitchell  may  be  thought  by  some  to 
give  somewhat  too  implicit  credence  to  Wallenstein's  disclaimer 
of  offence.  It  is  difficult  to  speculate  upon  the  degree  of  dis- 
crimination with  which  he  may  have  apportioned  liis  indignation 

•  6ehmidt'a  History  of  GermBuy,  vol.  v.,  chap.  6. 
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between  the  emperor  who  yielded,  and  tlie  courtiers  who  originated, 
the  measure  of  his  removal.  His  correspondence  at  least  sup- 
plier no  proof  that  he  hclicd  at  any  moment  the  dignified,  however 
haughty,  demeanour  with  which  he  in  the  first  instance  submitted 
to  the  exercise  of  the  imperial  prerog'ative.  The  emperor  on  his 
jlREt  maintained  with  him  a  coiTe»pandence  on  the  most  intimate 
.^fid  honourable  footing,  and  committed  to  him  the  conduct  of  a 
delicate  negotiation,  having  for  its  object  the  separation  of  Den- 
Biark  from  the  interests  of  Sweden.  It  is  remarked  by  Forster, 
that  Wallenstein's  accusers  have  avoided  all  allusion  to  this  ne- 
gotiation—which omission  he  attributes  very  plausibly  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  proves,  inconveniently  for  their  purpose,  that 
Watlenstetn  addressed  himself  with  zeal  and  fidelity  to  a  task 
inimica)  to  Swedish  interests  at  the  very  moment  when,  acc^irding 
to  his  enemies,  he  was  tampering  with  Gustavus.  This  suppressio 
v^i,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  access  to  all  documentary 
evidence,  is  certainly  in  his  favour.  Again,  Khevenhiiller  asserts, 
that  Wallenstein  refused  at  this  period  to  visit  Vienna,  because 
the  title  uf  Duke  had  been  refused  liim.  So  far  is  this  from  the 
fact,  that  we  hnd  the  emperor's  letters  all  superscribed  to  the 
Duke  of  Friedland,  iic.  The  same  title  was  recognised  by 
England  and  Sweden.  We  are  aware  that  these  marks  of  im- 
perial favour  may  be  as  probably  attributed  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
iear  an<l  mistrust,  as  to  any  other  source  more  honourable  to  both 

No  one  has,  at  least,  ventured  to  extract  any  ground  of 
impeachment  from  the  Danish  negotiation.  This  has  been 
attempted  in  the  case  of  Waiieustcin's  communications  with 
Arnheim,  which,  after  some  interruption,  were  now  renewed  under 
novel  circumstimces.  Their  former  correspondence  had  ceased 
without  a  rupture,  but  with  some  coldness,  for  Wallenstein  com- 
plains that  Arniieira  had  neglected  to  communicate  to  him  the 
transference  of  his  services  to  Saxony.  In  the  early  part  of 
Jfii'JJ,  Arnhcim  had  procured  Wallenstein's  good  offices  for  tiie 
settlement  of  a  large  pecuniary  claim  on  the  Austrian  Exchequer. 
In  a  letter  of  Qoestenberg  to  Wallenstein  of  the  Blh  of  October 
(No.  cccxxix.,  p.  168)  is  this  expression : — 

,  '  Hi*  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  contrive  an  overture  for  this  pur- 
pose [I'fj.,  to  deiadi  Saxony  from  Swedeii],  and  to  write  to  your 
Excellency,  should  you  Btill  be  in  correspondence  with  Aniheiiii,  to  learn 
whether  you  Could  not,  as  from  yourself,  make  an  opening.' 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  the  Amheim  negotiation,  which  lias 
been  dragged  into  the  file  of  charges  against  Wallenstein,  was 
begun  at  least  at  the  direct  command  of  the  Emperor ;  and  that 
his  previous  correspondence  with  Arnhcim  was  anything  but  a 
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secret.  TLe  onus  lies  on  his  accusers  of  proving  that,  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  transaction  so  begun,  he  swerved  from  its  legitimate 
object.  Ail  the  documentary  evidence,  which  cannot  amount  to 
an  absolute  negative,  tends  to  show  that  every  subsequent  step 
Wits  taken  by  him  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of 
the  emperor.  The  style  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
former  fellow -soldiers,  by  a  natural  transition,  becomes  that  of 
two  high  contracting  parties;  and  we  see  no  ground  to  suspect, 
much  less  a  right  to  conclude,  that  under  the  secrecy  of  a  personal 
conference,  which  took  place  equally  with  the  emperor's  know- 
ledge, their  communications  assumed  in  any  respect  the  character 
which  was  subsequently  imputed  to  them. 

The  hour  of  humiliation  to  Wullenstcin'a  enemies  and  sup- 
planlers  had  now  arrived, — the  hour  of  danger  and  of  need,  when 
those  who  had  cashiered  the  pilot  were  reduced  to  implore  him 
with  lowly  suit  and  undignified  imprecations  to  resume  the  helm 
which  no  hand  but  his  could  master  and  direct.  The  magic  of 
his  name  to  raise,  the  energies  of  his  wUl  to  control,  his  talent  and 
experience  to  guide,  a  force  capable  of  stemming  the  advancing 
Swede,  were  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  empire,  and 
Wallenstein  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  contract 
which  was  to  secure  them.  The  cup  was  sweet.  He  sipped  it  for 
awhile  at  leisure,  then  drank  to  the  dregs,  and  those  were  poison. 
He  began  by  spurning  the  proposal  of  a  divided  command,  though 
a  king  of  Hungary  was  to  share  it.  Command  in  any  shape  he 
long,  indeed,  rejected,  and  confined  his  undertaking  to  the  mere 
levy  of  a  force  which,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he  insisted  on 
delivering  to  another.  We  may,  perhaps,  suspect  his  sincerity  in 
assuming  that  the  armed  hordes  who,  from  all  Germany,  and  even 
from  Poland  and  Lithuania,  flocked  around  his  banner,  would 
ever  serve  under  that  of  another.  It  is  unquestionable,  however, 
that  he  pushed  his  nolo  episcopari  to  an  extremity  which  would 
have  deprived  him  of  the  shadow  of  n  pretext  for  complaint,  had 
the  emperor,  in  his  difficulties,  adopted  the  expedient  of  placing 
the  king  of  Hungary  in  command.  We  know  also  that  his  con- 
stitution was  shattered  by  that  disease  which  those  who  have 
suffered  by  it  can  easily  imagine  to  have  been  the  sufficient  cause 
of  Charles  V.'s  abdication.  Colonel  Mitchell's  views  of  this 
subject  are  contained  in  the  following  passage  : —      •  ;■ . ;. 

'  Wallenstein  had  fulfilled  hia  promise  :  the  army  was  formed ;  hut  the 
three  months  for  which  he  had  taken  the  command  had  espired,  and  he 
now  declared  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  scene,  notwithstanding  the 
pressing  requeBts  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  imperial  council.  All  his- 
torians, and  Schiller  among  the  rest,  aasert  that  this  was  a  mere  piece  of 
acting,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  absolute  and   dictatorial 

power 
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power  over  this  newly-raieed  force,  which  he  was  well  aware  rould  only 
be  wielded  and  kept  together  hy  the  power  which  liad  called  it  iiilo 
ejdetence. 

'  Nowhere  is  there  any  proof  to  bear  out  these  Btatemenls.  Wallcn- 
stein  pleaded  ill  health  and  waiit  of  money  to  reasons  for  wishing  to 
retire  .iutu  private  life.  We  know  that  he  suffered  severely  from  the 
gout.  His  signature,  which  hefore  was  a  large,  hold  flourish,  begina  to 
dwindle  down  to  a  meagre  Bcrawl;  and  the  hand,  which  historians 
describe  as  grasping  at  a  crown,  was  scarcely,  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy,  able  to  hold  a  pen.  That  he  was  in  want  of  money 
may  also  he  conjectured :  the  troops  had  been  raised  principally  at  his 
own  expense,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  officevs  who  had  levied  corps  and 
regiments,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Emperor  contributed  anything 
towards  the  armament;  and,  of  course,  ;the  Spanish  subsidy  never 
arrived.' — Mitchell,  p.  214. 

The  intervention  of  a  man  of  influence  with  Wallenstoin,  Eg- 
genberg,  was  long  exerted  in  vain.  The  Bishop  of  Vienna, 
whose  mission  has  been  suppressed  by  Khevenhiiller,  at  first 
obtained  nothing  more  than  a  promise  that  he  would  exercise  the 
command  till  he  could  speak  with  Eggenherfj,  who  was  detained 
(>n  his  road  by  the  same  disease  which  Wallenstein  was  enabled 
to  plead  in  his  own  excuse. 

At  length,  on  the  15th  of  April,  Egdenberg  brought  back  the 
contract  which  has  entailed  on  Wallenstein  from  so  many  quarters 
the  reproach  of  rapacious  and  overweening  ambition.  Its  terms 
were  these : — Wallenstein's  appointment  as  Generalissimo,  not 
only  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  but  in  that  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  including  the  King  of  Spain ;  the  second  was  a  matter 
of  punctilio,  that  this  commission  was  to  be  drawn  in  mtima  forma. 
The  Emperor  was  neither  to  conmiand  nor  remain  with  the  army, 
but,  in  the  event  of  the  recovery  of  Bohemia,  to  reside  at  Prague 
with  a  guard  of  IS,000  men,  under  Maradas,  at  his  orders.  It 
is  strange,  as  Mr.  Forster  remarks,  that  from  this  very  stipidation 
Wallenstein's  accusers  should  have  argued  that  he  had  designs  on 
the  crown  of  Bohemia.  A  stipulation  for  the  Emperor's  retire- 
ment to  Vienna  would  have  been  here  germane  to  the  matter.  A 
landed  estate  to  be  secured  to  Wallenstein  in  Austria  as  an  ordi- 
nary recompense;  upon  the  occupation  of  any  hostile  territory, 
its  feudal  superiority  to  be  secured  to  him  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  as  an  extraordinary  recompense ;  the  power  of  confisca- 
tion within  the  empire,  in  absohiiisnimd  forma,  and  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  Emperor,  his  council,  or  the  chamber  at 
Spire;  full  power  in  all  such  matters  of  confiscation,  as  also  of 
pardon,  so  that  neither  pardon  nor  safe  conduct  from  the  Empe- 
ror should  have  effect  without  the  Duke's  approval,  except  as  to 
life,  seeing  that  the   Emperor  would  be  loo  indulgent,  and  due 
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ineans  thereby  bo  wanting  of  rewarding  tbe  troopE ;  in  case  of 
any  nogociationa  for  peace,  tbe  Duke's  claimf  on  Mecklenburgb 
1(1  be  secured  in  tbe  treaty ;  ail  means  and  expenses  to  be  pro< 
vided  for  the  war ;  all  the  Emperor's  hereditary  dominions  to  be 
open  to  the  Duke,  whether  for  advance  or  retreat.  Mr.  Forster 
conjectures  that  these  conditions  savoured  of  a  policy  such  as 
Thucydides  attributes  to  Nicias  in  his  demands  for  tbe  Syracnsan 
expedition,  and  that  they  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  their 
rejection  on  tbe  part  of  the  Emperor.  This  writer  further  justifies 
them  on  the  ground  that  Wallenstcui  was  not  merely  a  general 
dealing  with  his  sovereign,  but  a  sovereign  and  independent  prince 
*  deaUng  with  another,  superior,  indeedj  in  rank,  but  in  other  re- 
spects at  his  mercy.  Such  a  tone  of  princely  independence  had 
been  before  assumed  by  William  of  Nassau  in  his  dealings  with 
tbe  tyrant  of  Spain ;  but  Wallenstein's  pretensions  to  assume  it 
were,  we  think,  more  questionable  than  those  of  a  Prince  of  Orange, 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Wailensteinwas  at  least  justified  in  taking  good 
security  against  the  Spanish  confessors  and  other  intriguers  of  the 
court.  In  point  of  policy,  he  may  be  blamed  for  an  extravagance 
in  his  conditions  dangerous  to  the  interests  they  were  intended  to 
secure.  In  respect  of  plain  dealing,  none  ran  impeach  him.  That 
extravagance  nothing  but  success  could  Justify.  It  placed  liis  cx- 
jstcnce  on  the  fali  of  that  iron  die  which  had  won  him  hitherto  the 
prize  of  many  a  game.  The  present  stake  was  as  noble  an  one 
as  war  could  offer,  and  be  set,  without  further  hesitation,  fame, 
fortune,  and  life  on  the  hazard. 

The  dispatches  of  Wallenslein,  written  during  this  campaign 
with  GustavuB,  might  bear  comparison  with  those  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  simplicity  and  tbe  absence  of  exaggeration.  At  nil 
period  indeed  of  tbe  correspondence  do  tbe  natural  topics  of  com- 
parison between  the  writings  of  tbe  two  commanders,  penned  on 
the  field  and  dispatched  on  tbe  spur  of  the  moment,  more  Ibrcibly 
suggest  themselves.  His  words  and  actions  alike  indicate  that  he 
was  duly  sensible  of  the  qualities  of  the  great  antagonist  in  whose 
presence  he  now  for  tbe  first  time  found  himself.  He  sought  no 
rash  encoimter  in  tbe  field.  So  far  from  fluiging  himself  against  the 
vast  fabric  of  field-defences  whicli  Gustavus  had  raised  around  bis 
position  near  Nuremburgh,  be  called  to  his  own  aid  the  art  of  the 
engineer — and  no  recollections  of  former  successes  could  divert  him 
from  bis  defensive  plan  of  operations,  or  lure  him  from  his  own 
entrenchments,  which,  with  skill  and  judgment  equal  to  that  of  bis 
adversary,  he  liad  thrown  up  at  Altenhurgb.  Masses  of  hewn 
rock  still  mark  on  the  height  of  Burgstall  the  spot  which  formed 
the  key  of  his  position,  and  from  the  attack  of  w"  '  '  " 
fwn  to  retire  with  heavy  loss  after  eleven  hours'  i 
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(lifiiculties  of  subsistence,  foreseen  by  Wallenstcin,  finally  rom- 
pelled  the  Swede  to  retire  from  Nuremburgh,  Wallenstein  thos 
commenta  on.  liis  retreat  in  a  letter  to  tlic  Emperor,  of  September 
IS  (vol.  ii.  p.  24d).  After  indicating  his  own  plan  of  operation 
and  pursuit,  he  proceeds — 

'  He  has  made  a  fine  retreat,  and  proves  certainly,  by  this  and  all  his 
other  actions,  that  he  (more's  the  pity)  understands  his  buBiness.' 
Such  language  well  expresses 

'The  stern  joy  which  warriora  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  criticisms  of  Wallensteln's  enemies 
at  the  court,  it  is  impossible  for  posterity  to  refuse  to  his  operations 
ap  to  this  period  the  highest  credit  of  well-earned  success.  Acting 
in  conjunction  with  an  insincere  ally,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
in  command  of  raw  levies,  he  had  repulsed  an  enemy  who  bad 
twice  defeated  in  pitched  battle  his  predecessor  in  command, 
Tilly,  and  whose  march  on  German  soil  had  been  a  succession  of 
victories.  Yet  these  very  operations  have  been  subjected  to 
obloquy  by  KUevenbiiller  and  bis  followers,  who  piously  attribute 
'  the  bloody  repulse  of  Gustavus  at  Altenburgh  to  the  interposition 
of  heaven,  and,  omitting  all  mention  of  Wallenstein  in  that  affair, 
charge  him  with  neglecting  other  opjiortunilies  for  the  destruction 
of  bis  antagonist. 

Two  letters  of  this  period,  addressed  by  Wallenstein  to  the 
Austrian  field-marshal  Gallas,  will  be  interesting  to  military 
readers,  as  illustrating  his  operations  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Lutzen.  The  following  extract  exhibits  his  views  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  :— 

'  Coburg,  Oct.  13. 

'  I  pray  you  to  hold  sharp  justice,  aud  see  that  the  leaet  thing  be  no 
mote  taken  from  the  peasant,  for  we  must  have  our  winter  quarter 
there  [in  Saxony],  and  live  upon  it. 

'  P,S. — Take  measures  that  the  peasants  he  brought  tu  return  to 
tiieir  homes.'— (Vol.  ii.  p.  267.) 

The  following  is  addressed  to  i'appenheiin  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle.  The  original,  in  the  archives  tif  Vienna,  is  steeped  in  the 
blood  of  that  officer,  bavinff  been  on  his  person  when  the  shot 
struck  him  which  deprived  Wallenstein  of  his  trustiest  friend,  and 
the  military  galaxy  of  the  age  of  one  of  its  brightest  luminaries. 
This  officer,  born  in  1599.  was  thus  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his 
life.  He  was  the  Murat  of  bis  day  for  the  boldness  and  bril- 
liancy of  his  exploits  at  tlie  head  of  his  mailed  cavalry,  but  is  said 
to  have  surpassed  his  ci>mmander,  Tilly,  in  cruelty  at  the  storm  of 
Magdoburgh.     He  expired  exulting  at  the  rc]H>rt,  which  reached 
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iam  in  Ut  last  monienU,  of  lite  &1I  of  Gnstarus.  PappenheoB 
haul  hrm  deUcbed  for  the  occopatioo  of  H&Ue  at  a  nuMDent 
triim  Wallejutein  did  not  eipect  (be  attack  of  Gnstarus.  This 
letter,  breaibing  hot  haste,  xpeaks  better  than  volumes  uf  descrip- 
tion the  exigency  of  the  hour,  and  the  value  of  Pappenheim's  pre- 
WDce  where  blows  were  to  be  exchanged  : — 

'Lulzen,Nov.  15.  1632. 

*  The  enemy  marches  hitherwards.  You  must  let  all  etand  and  lie, 
and  make  your  way  (incaminire)  hither  with  all  your  people  and  gunE, 
so  as  to  be  with  us  by  to-morrow  early. 

'  P.S. — He  is  tHieady  at  the  pass  where  the  bad  road  was  yesterday.' 

Mr.  Forster,  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  investigates  the  widely- 
Cnnllicting  Btatcmeats  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  parties 
engaged.  He  rates  the  united  force  of  Sweden  and  Saxony  at 
27,000,  of  which  1 1,000  were  cavalry:  other  accounts  reduce  it 
b>  ^2,000.  I'hc  estimates  of  the  Austrian  force  are  more  con- 
flicting. Diodati,  who  sensed  under  WiUlenstein  in  the  battle, 
gives  him  only  12,0(X>  men  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Pappcnhcim, 
whose  detorhinent  has  been  estimated  at  the  same  number.  The 
accounts  which  t[ive  WuUonatein  40,000  and  even50,000men,  are 
doubtless  greatly  exa^erated.  Gallas,  who  figures  in  some  of 
those  narratives  as  commanding;  a.  strong  division,  was  unques- 
tionably absent.  Mr.  Forster  gives  us  a  fnc-simile  of  a  sketch  of 
the  Austrian  order  of  battle,  curious  as  being  drawn  and  coloured 
by  Wallenstein's  own  hand,  but  conveying  little  certainty  as  to  the 
'  actual  position  of  his  brigades,  as  it  is  probably  a  preliminary 
rough  draft  of  his  ideas,  subject  to  contingencies.  Some  names 
of  commanders  occur  twice,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  indi- 
cates changes  in  the  ]i]anor  divisions  of  regiments.  Wallenstein, 
as  wc  have  before  obsened,  was  suffering  from  gout.  He  ex- 
changed, however,  for  a  time  his  litter  for  the  saddle,  his  stirrups 
being  wadded  with  silk  lo  protect  his  feel,  from  which  portions  of 
flesh  had  been  actually  removed  liy  the  knife  of  the  surgeon. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  great  action  which  seem  to  us 
nnalo|!;ous  to  those  tif  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  arms  of 
our  own  times,  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It  may  seem  presump- 
tuous in  us  to  institute  a  compiirison  which  has  not  been  sug- 
gpsted  by  Colonel  Mitchell,  but  we  are  pretty  confident  that 
this  biographer,  had  he  thought  it  worth  while,  might  have 
made  out  ft  strong  case  of  similarity,  and  that  military  readers  will 
admit  the  comparison.  The  previous  objecls  of  the  Swede  and 
the  l*"nglishman  were  not  indeed  prev-isely  similar.  Gusta\-us  was 
iiUcnl  on  joining  the  Saxon,  Wellington  on  retiring  into  Portugal. 
Marnwint,  on  the  oilier  hnnd,  was  proBsing  his  opponent ;  Wallen- 
Btciii,  as  it  appears,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  into  winte 
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quarters  without  an  action.  It  was,  however,  equally  the  policy  of 
Gustayus  and  Wellington  to  refmn  from  a  general  onset,  unless 
on  some  such  contingency  as  that  which  in  the  case  of  both  Cjave 
them  that  decided  advantage  which  fortune  may  jjresent  to  all,  but 
which  great  men  alone  know  how  to  seize.  Wallenstein's  detach- 
ment of  Pappenheim,  as  affording  such  occasion,  may  be  compared 
with  that  extension  of  Marmont  to  his  left  which  enabled  Wel- 
lington to  turn  on  his  former  pursuers,  and,  in  the  emphatic  phrase 
which  we  have  heard  attributed  to  him,  to  beat  40,000  French  in 
forty  minutes.*  The  circumstances,  however,  of  Salamanca  were 
more  striking,  and  the  result  more  complete,  than  those  of  Lutzen. 
The  opcraUons  of  the  Swede,  rapid  as  they  were,  were  spread  over 
a  larger  surface  of  space  arid  lime.  He  read  his  letters  and 
marched.  Wellington  saw,  shut  his  telescope,  and  charged.  An 
intervening  night  and  day  made  Wallenstein  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  enabled  him  to  bring  up  Pappenheim 's  detachment  to  the 
conflict.  Thoraieres  was  slain,  and  his  division  rolled  up,  before 
Maimont  was  well  aware  of  his  error.  Both  were  certainly  in- 
stances of  that  rapid  coup  d'wil  which  appears  to  be  the  distin- 
guishing feature  and  the  test  of  the  highest  order  of  military  talent. 
It  is  true  that  such  exploits  require  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  machine  which  is  to  execate  them  ;  hut  such  perfection  is 
-in  most  cases  the  creation  of  the  in  aster -spirit  whi)  uses  it,  and  this 
was  especially  true  in  both  the  instances  in  question. 

The  loss  of  Gustavus,  however  great,  was  not  that  of  the  battle. 
His  young  and  ardent  successor  in  command,  Bernard  of  Saxc 
Woimar,  spurned  the  su^estion  of  retreat.  His  announcement 
of  the  fatal  event  to  the  troops  resembled  that  which  the  Highland 
leader  in  171o  addressed  to  the  Macdonalds  on  the  fall  of  their 
chief — '  To-day  is  the  day  for  revenge, — to-morrow  for  mourn- 
ing ;'  and  well  was  the  call  answered  by  those  yellow  brigades 
which  Diodati  describes  as  annihilated  in  their  ranks  by  the  fire  of 
Piecolomini.  Pappenheim's  fall,  on  the  contrary,  was  fatal ;  the 
cavalry  which  he  had  flung  so  fiercely  on  the  Swedish  right  turned 
and  fled.  The  behaviour  of  Wallenstein's  army  in  general  bespoke 
the  haste  with  which  it  had  been  collected,  and  justified  the 
wisdom  which  had  prevented  him  from  courting  a  trial  of  strength 
in  the  field.     Its  resistance  was   partial ;  that  of  some  brigades 

*  '  Mannont  ou^ht  ta  have  given  me  a  pant  iCar,  and  he  would  have  tdiuIb  a  hnjiil- 
■DinH  aiierationof  it;  bul  jniiluad  aflhat,  sCtec  niitniEuvrin)^  all  the  morning  in  Ihe 
oaual  I'reuch  style,  DDliody  knew  with  what  object,  he  at  last  pteaseil  upnn  my  [i|;ht 
in  snch  a  manner,  at  the  aame  time  wilhuiit  en|^p;ing,  that  he  would  have  tilhi^r 
canird  our  Aiapileii,  oc  he  would  have  canhiied  os  entirely  to  our  position.  This 
was  not  to  be  endured,  and  we  fell  upon  him,  turning  his  leli  flank,  and  I  never  saw 
an  anoy  receive  such  t-beitiag.'— LtUtr  of  lie  Earl  0/  H'illitig/oii  IB  Sir  T.  Gratmn, 
Flora  de  Avila,  2ilh  J^f,  I8\'i.     Guraoad,  vol.  ii.,  p.  310  (second  edition). 
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was  desperate — the  conduct  of  others  was  afu?rward*  pspiated  nn 
the  scaffolds  of  Prngne.  The  corps  of  Piccolomini  was  among;  the 
former.  He  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  and  was  himself  six 
times  wounded  hefore  he  left  the  field.  It  is  a,  painful  part  of  an 
historian's  duty  to  award  the  meed  of  military  renown  to  a  base 
'  and  rapacious  assassin,  but  it  cannot  be  refused  to  Piccolomini. 
Among  those  whom  devotion  to  Wallenstein  brought  into  the 
fire  on  this  occasion,  was  a  churchman,  the  abbot  of  Fulda.  We 
find  htm,  in  a  letter  dated  Neuinarkt,  October  25th,  thus  proffer- 
ing his  services : — 

'  My  wish  is  zealously  and  obediently  to  live  after  yourhighness'B  wishes 
and  commands,  humbly  praying  your  Jiiglmesa,  trusting  me  in  this,  to 
incur  on  behalf  of  my  poor  person  no  inconvenience  or  difficidty.  I  ask 
notliiug  more  than  to  be  accommodated  us  the  meanest  of  your  soldiers 
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He  was  accommodated  with  more  than  he  desired,  a  soldier's 
grave.  This  eager  prelate,  having  given  his  benediction  to  the 
troops,  instead  of  considering  his  vocation  exhausted,  indulged  in 
a  caracole  on  the  field,  and,  like  Gustavus,  fell  in  the  fog  into  a 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  despatched  him  without  com- 
punction. This  and  many  other  incidents  of  the  battle  are  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  Diodati,  drawn  up  hy  the  Emperor's  com- 
mand, and  extant  in  the  archives  of  Vienna.  This  narrative, 
inserted  in  Mr.  Forster's  publication,  and  of  which  Colonel 
Mitchell  has  made  excellent  use,  fully  justifies  the  eulogy  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  both  authors,  not  only  as  an  account  of  the 
action  itself,  but  as  a  strategic  detail  of  the  operations  which  led 
to  it.  Among  other  particulars,  it  shows  that  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus was  reported  to  Wallenstein  soon  after  its  occurrence,  and 
that  a  trumpeter  of  Hoik's  corps  produced  one  of  the  spurs  of 
the  fallen  monarch.  It  would  seem,  hi>we\"er,  that  doubt  did,  aa 
has  been  generally  stated,  exist  in  Wallenstein's  mind  for  some 
days  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report.  He  writes  in  the  postscrijit  of 
a  letter  of  the  e5th,  nine  days  after  the  battle,  that  the  death  of 
the  King  is  certain. 

Wallenstein's  well  known  propensity  to  profusion  in  reward, 
and  severity  in  punishment,  were  both  displayed  after  this  action. 
Officers  of  all  ranks,  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  received 
sums  varying  from  12,000  to  1(X3  crowns,  and  regiments  in  like 
manner  received  pecuniary  gratifications.  Fearful,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  example  made  of  those  who  had  shrunk  from  their 
duty.  Eleven  officers  and  four  privates  were  beheaded,  seven 
hanged,  and  the  names  of  forty  officers,  sentenced  ^ar  ronhtmace, 
affixed  to  the  gallows  at  Prague.  This  tremendous  chastisement 
was  not  the    result  of  momentary  indignation  at  defeat.     The 
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proceedings  did  not  take  place  till  the  21st  January,  lCJ3,  and 
the  execution  followed  on  the  4th  February.  Wallensteiii  pro- 
bably judged  riglitly,  that  the  moral  effect  on  the  army  at  large 
would  be  incteaaed  by  the  character  of  deliberate  and  dispas- 
sionate justice  with  which  delay  invested  the  transaction.  His 
severity  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  designs  attributed  to  him. 
An  indulgent  policy  would  surely  have  been  more  consistent  with 
the  intention  of  transferring  to  his  own  person  the  allegiance 
which  the  soldier  owed  the  sovereign,  and  of  setting  his  own 
I  ^pularity  against  the  influence  of  the  Emperor — in  the  desperate 
"  ^me  of  treason  which  he  is  accused  of  having  at  this  period  con- 
templated. Be  this  as  it  may,  fear  and  hatred  were  doublless 
widely  generated  among  those  whose  defection  was  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  alleged  purposes. 

For  a  detail  of  the  events  of  the  following  year,  the  last  of 
Wallenstein's  career,  down  to  its  tragical  termination,  we  can  but 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr,  Forster's  third  volnme.  Its  perusal  has 
scarcely  led  us,  through  the  oomplicateil  lab3'rinth  of  negotiations 
Md  intrigues  to  which  it  adverts,  to  any  more  positive  conclusion 
than  to  that  verdict  of  Not  Proven  which  we  are  inclined  to  pass 
on  nine-tenths  of  the  charges  adduced  agMust  Wallenstein.  To 
eScct  more  than  this  with  respect  to  many  allegations  which 
relate  to  Conversations,  and  even  to  whispers,  ia  hardly  wtthifl  the 
power  of  mortal  advocacy.  Mr.  Forster's  defence  of  his  client  is 
minute  and  elaborate.  He  endeavours  with  much  ability  to  show 
that  the  questionable  negotiations  of  Wallenstein  with  Saxony, 
Sweden,  and  France,  were  all  intended  to  deceive  and  overreach 
the  enemies  of  Austria,  and  to  procure  a  peace  advantageous  to 
that  power,  though  on  terms  of  liberality  to  the  Protestants.  He 
considers  Wallenstein's  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor, 
for  the  separation  and  mutdation  of  the  force  under  his  command, 
as  justified  by  sound  and  unanswerable  military  arguments;  and 
that  his  own  attempted  and  forestalled  defection  sprung  from  the 
impulse  of  self -preservation  alone.  With  these  views  he  also 
acquits  tiim  of  all  blame  in  the  matter  of  the  famous  declaration 
of  his  officers  at  Pilsen.  He  considers  him  as  sentenced  without 
evidence,  and  executed  without  proof  of  guUt.  In  favour  of  these 
views,  it  undoubte<lly  appears,  that  while  Richelieu  panegyrizes 
him  as  a  fallen  and  honourable  foe,  Oxenstiem  and  Bernhard 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  extinction  of  an  enemy  they 
feared,  and  a  negotiator  on  whuse  treason  to  an  hostile  cause 
they  to  the  last  had  not  relied.  There  is  much  Tidivcte  in  the 
observations  of  Richelieu  on  his  fall ; — 

'  Whether,  however,  the  Emperor  may  have  been  a  bad  maFter,  or 
WaJleuitein  an  uuiaithiul  servant,  it  is  dways  a  proof  of  lUe  misery  of 
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this  life,  in  which,  if  it  be  difficult  for  a.  mftster  to  find  a  servant  he  can 
entirely  trust,  it  is  still  more  bo  for  a  good  servant  totally  to  trust  his 
master,  inasmuch  an  a  thousand  envierB  of  his  glory  are  about  him,  and 

as  many  enemies  whom  he  hits  made  such  for  that  master's  service 

and  that  to  please  the  latter  eveiy  one  disguises  under  the  name  of 
justice  the  actions  of  his  cruelty  or  unjust  jealousy." 

This  language  comes  naturally  enough  from  the  minister  who 
had  been  marked  for  assassination  by  the  royal  slave  he  served. 
(See  Memoirs  of  Richelieu,  lib.  sxv.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fear  of  capital  punishment 
long  hung  over  many  of  Wallenstein's  principal  adherents ;  thai  t(i 
one  of  them,  the  Count  Shafgotsh,  in  consonance  with  the  savage 
practice  of  the  time,  the  torture  was  tinsparingly  appbed — and 
thai  it  failed  to  produce  not  only  any  proof,  but  any  admission,  of 
guiU. 

Colonel  Mitchell  thus  gives  his  verdict  on  these  questions : — 

'  It  is  now  evident  that  Wallenstein  fell  a  victim  to  some  dark  plot, 
the  thread  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  though  its  machinations 
are  amply  attested  by  the  letters  of  the  Italian  faction,  and  by  those  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Maximilian,  Piccolomini,  Diodati,  Grana,  Gal- 
lasso,  and  others,  worked  skilMly  on  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Emperor, 
and  hurried  him  into  measures,  of  which  he  so  far  repented  as  to  de- 
clare, some  years  afterwards,  that  WallenBtein  was  less  guilty  than  his 
enemies  had  represented. 

'The  combination  of  Pilsen  was,  no  doubt,  reprehensible,  and  would 
now  be  criminal  j  hut  it  was  less  so  at  a  period  when  the  just  principles 
of  subordination  were  almost  unknown ;  and  the  Court  of  Vienna,  so 
lar  from  looking  upon  the  transaction  as  a  serious  offence,  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  a  false  account  of  the  proceeding,  when  they  brought 
it  forward  as  a  treasonable  charge.  It  is  said,  in  the  imperial  state- 
ment, that  the  paper  signed  by  the  oificers  had  been  fraudulently  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  which  contained  the  resolutions  actually  agreed  upon, 
and  that  the  clause  contained  in  the  first- — suppressed  paper, — by  which 
the  officers  hound  themselves  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Emperor,  had 
been  purposely  omitted  in  the  second  paper,  to  which  the  signatures 
were  obtained.  These  imperial  assertions  bear  falsehood  on  their  very 
face :  no  man  would  think  himself  bound  by  a  signature  out  of  which 
he  had  been  defrauded ;  nor  did  any  of  the  officers  tried  allege  in  their 
defence  that  so  mean  a  deception  bad  been  practised  upon  them. 

'  But  allowing  that  precedent  and  the  opinion  of  the  times  palliated, 
in  some  degree,  this  military  combination,  it  must  still  be  a  question 
whether  Walleuatein  really  intended  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army  when  he  called  the  officers  together :  whether  the  most  ambitious 
of  men  was  willing  to  descend  from  dictatorial  power,  to  the  retirement 
of  private  life,  at  the  very  moment  when  France  was  tendering  crowns, 
armies,  and  millions  for  his  acceptance.  History  is  bound  to  acquit  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  of  treason ;  for  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  failed  to  make  out  a  case  against  him.     From  beyond 


the  grave  the  mighty  sjiirit  nf  the  man  etill  overawed  his  enemies,  and 
contomided  their  comiaels  :  it  was  in  vain  that  bribea  and  torturea  were 
employed  to  prove  liim  guilty ;  these  criminal  efforts  only  recoiled  iipou 
their  authors,  and  laid  bare  to  the  world  tbe  full  infamy  of  their  conduct. 
But  the  jriiilt  of  one  party  cuuuut  eatahlish  the  inuuccnce  of  another; 
and  strongly  as  this  preBUmplive  evidence  tells  in  Wallenstein's  favour, 
the  suspicions  caused  by  his  eccentric  conduct  still  remain.  What 
were  the  plans  engendered  in  that  lofty  and  aspiring  mind, — what  the 
hopes  cherished  in  that  ambitious  and  not  ignoble  heart,- — arc  questions 
never  likely  to  be  answered!  Osenatiem  declared,  even  in  the  last  years, 
of  his  life,  that  he  never  could  comprehend  the  object  Wallenatein  really 
had  in  view :  and  as  the  ablest  and  best  informed  man  of  the  time 
failed  to  unnivel  the  secret,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to 
fathom  a  mystery  over  which  the  gloom  of  two  centuries  baa  now  been 
gathered. 

'  If  ive  too  often  see  the  beat  and  moat  generous  tinolitiea  of  our 
nature  crushed  beneath  the  chillitig  influence  of  adversity,  so  we  expect, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  find  tbem  called  forth  and  cherished  by  tlie  genial 
sunshine  of  power  and  prosperity.     We  naturally  feel  disposed  to  com- 
bine the  idea  of  high  qualities  with  high  station ;  and  the  want  of  noble 
and  generous  feeling,  which  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  is  but  an 
absence  of  virlue,  augments  to  criminality  in  proportion  as  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  society  ;  and  we  can  only  fancy  such  deficiency  to  exist 
upon  a  throne,  when  the  crowned  occvipant  is  composed  of  the  meaneat 
materials  of  which  human  nature  is  ever  put  together.     Ferdinand  II. 
was  such  an  occupant  of  a  throne.     In  the  hour  of  clanger,  and  when 
prCEsed  by  the  victorioua  arma  of  the  Swedes,  he  conferred  almost  dic- 
tatorial power  on  the  man  from  whose  aid  he  alone  expected  safety.' 
^B    But  no  sooner  was  the  first  peril  over,  than  the  imagination  of  the  terri- 
^B.  fied  sovereign  magnified  into  tieaaon   and  rebellion  the  exercise  of  the 
^H  power  which  he  had  before  delegated.     In  Ids  base  and  unkingiy  fear — 
^m    to  acquit  him  even  of  envy  and  avarice — he  condemned  without  a  trial 
or  hearing;  and  not  only  banded  over  the  man  who  had  twice  saved 
the  monarchy  to  the  halberts  of  hired  assassins,  but  rendered  himself 
an  active  party  to  the  crime  by  the  treachery  of  his  conduct.     In  order 
to  deceive  his  intended  victim,  and  ta  render  the  blow  more  certain,  he 
remained  in  constant  and  confidential  correspondence  with  Wallenstein, 
for  twenty  days  after  the  betrayed  general  had  been  outlawed  as  a  rebel. 
Tnie  it  is,  that  he  afterwards  caused   3000  ruaases  to  be  said  for  the 
soul  of  the  slain :  and  courtiers  and   confessors  may,  by  such  means, 
have  silenced  the  feeble  voice  of  the  royal  conscience.     But  the  voice  of 
history  will  not  be  so  ailenced  ;  and  tlie  name  of  Ferdinand  II.  will  be 
handed  down  to  latest  posterity,  as  tlie  name  of  a  sovereign  in  whose 
callous  heart  not  even  imperial  sway  could  raise  one  spark  of  noble  fire  ; 
who,  while  crawling  in  the  duat  before  images  and  reliqiiea,  remained 
deaf  to  the  duties  of  Chriatlanity ;  and  repaid  the  greatest  services  ever 
rendered  to  a  prince,  by  cue  of  the  foulest  deeds  of  treason  and  of  murder 
^L  recorded  in  the  dark  annals  of  human  crime.' — Lije  nf  Wallenstein, 
m  p.  342, 
^K        VOL.  LXI.  NO.  cxxt.  e  If 
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If  we  (lescentl  from  the  court  of  Vienna  to  the  agents  of  its 
bloody  mandate,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  collect  the  motives  for 
that  subservient  zeal  wbicli  converted  soldiers  into  assassins. 
Those  motives  are  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  speed  with  which 
the  vultures  gathered  round  the  carcase.  From  Gallas  and 
Piccolomini,  down  to  Leslie  and  Butler,  one  spirit  of  active  and 
clamorous  rapacity  inspired  them  all,  and  liberally  were  their 
claims  acknowledg:ed.  The  hand  of  an  Archbishop  hung  the 
gold  chain,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor,  round  the  neck  of  the  princi- 
pal butcher,  Butler  :  and  chamberlainships,  regiments,  and  con- 
fiscated estates,  were  showered  on  his  fellow  assassins.  Gallas 
obtained  for  his  share  the  lordships  of  Friedland  and  Rechen- 
bei^.  It  appears  that  Piccolomini,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  execrable  insults  towards  the  corpse  of  his  former  commander, 
was  for  a  time  dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  spoil ;  but  we  fear 
that  this  prime  scoundrel  too  was  finally  appeased  by  a  donation 
of  territory. 

We  know  not  whether  we  have  succeeded  in  communicating 
to  our  readers  some  of  the  interest  which  the  perusal  of  these 
records  has  excited  in  our  minds.  We  think  we  have  said  enough 
to  convince  them  that  Mr.  Forster's  contribution  to  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  tliirty  years'  war  is  of  considerable  value. 
His  minor  work,  published  in  Raumer'a  Annual  for  the  year 
1834,  is  scarcely  of  less  interest  to  us,  and  will  certainly  be  more 
amusing  to  many.  In  military  greatness  Wallenstcin  had  rivals 
of  his  own  day,  and  has  been  perhaps  surpassed  by  champions 
of  elder  and  later  times.  The  successes  which  led  to  his  'pride 
of  place '  were  in  great  part  achieved  in  a  bad  cause,  and  against 
overmatched  foes.  Those  singular  features  of  character,  which 
in  their  combination  bring  out  his  portrait  in  such  strong  relief 
on  the  canvas  of  history,  are  perhaps  more  palpably  to  be  traced 
in  the  records  of  his  pri\-ate  life  and  domestic  relations  than  in  the 
annals  of  his  campaigns.  His  unwearied  diligence  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  vast  possessions  ;  his  elevation  above  the  super- 
stition and  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  his  age,  of  the  court  he  sen'ed, 
and  the  Jesuits'  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained ;  his  fos- 
tering care  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare,  the  worldly  pros- 
perity, and  the  education  of  his  subjects,  would  have  made  hint 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time — if  he  had  never  fought  a 
battle,  and  could  have  won  by  any  other  channel  than  that  of 
military  exploit  the  means  of  displaying  these  qualities  and  pro- 
pensities. The  proofs  of  his  possession  of  them  are  copiously 
furnished  by  this  unpretending  trart  of  Mr.  Forster's. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  remarkable  character,  of  a  singular 
government,  and  the  curious  position  of  a  subject  elevated  to 
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SoveTeign  power,  it  is  at  least  derived  from  the  best  of  sources — 
the  correspondence,  the  legal  documents,  and  the  account-books 
of  the  party  it  describes.  Could  Schiller  have  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity, and  condescended  to  use  it,  of  consulting  such  docu- 
ments, many  pages  of  his  brilliant  work  mi^bt  have  presented  an 
aspect  not  less  brilliant — but  more  true.  Not  even  Schiller's  de- 
scriptive felicity,  however,  could  well  have  afforded  so  lively  an 
idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Friedlander's  genius  and  tempera- 
ment, as  some  of  Mr.  Forsler's  extracts  from  his  own  hurried  and 
confidential  com munica lions  to  the  agents  of  his  power.  The 
realms  of  nature  and  of  art  have  supplied  to  philosophers  instances, 
often  cited,  of  the  various  application  of  the  same  instrument  to 
a  wide  range  of  objects.  The  variety  of  the  topics  embraced  in 
Wallenstein's  letters,  and  the  strange  activity  of  the  grasp  which 
seizes  them,  might  almost  justify  us  in  comparing  his  mind  to  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  to  which  the  invention  of  Watt  has  beert 
likened  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  eloquent  eloge  of  our  great  mechanician. 
The  rapid  repetition  of  his  orders,  the  foreign  words,  and  espe- 
cially the  favourite  Fvria,  which  he  presses  into  his  service,  evince 
the  fierce  impatience  with  which  he  darted  to  liis  ends  in  civil 
affairs  as  in  battle.  We  remember  hearing  with  astonishmentj 
long  ago,  from  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  Ireland,  that 
he  received  the  heads  of  the  Dublin  Police  Bill  from  the  then 
Irish  Secretary,  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  drawn  up  bybim  when  tossing 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  with  Junot  waiting  for  him  on 
the  shore.  The  volumes  of  Gurwood  have  now  revealed  a  thou- 
sand traits  not  less  wonderful  of  that  illustrious  mind's  easy  ver- 
satility; but  even  Wellington  could  hardly  surpass,  in  that  re- 
spect, the  Friedlander,  who  from  the  head-quarters  of  60,000 
men  could  dictate  the  medical  treatment  of  his  poultry-yard. 

We  have  cited  the  honoured  name  of  our  own  great  Duke 
perhaps  irreverently  in  connection  with  such  a  topic ;  but  there 
are  other  matters  in  which  the  comparison  might  be  perhaps  to 
some  extent  pursued.  Of  relative  military  renown,  we  here  say 
nothing,  being  disqualified  by  national  feeling  and  something  more 
for  entertaining  for  a  moment  any  such  comparison.  If  Colonel 
Mitchell's  estimate,  however,  of  his  hero's  military  qualities  be 
a  sound  one,  Wallenstein  holds  a  rank  of  which  few  could  take 
precedence.  The  correspondence  of  both  has  been  brought 
to  light  nearly  at  the  same  time.  That  of  Wallenstein  will  find 
few  readers  but  the  antiquary  and  biographer.  Published  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  the  writer,  it  leaves,  after  all,  the 
most  interesting  of  the  historical  questions  which  affect  his  cha- 
racter unsolved,  and  throws  perhaps  little  new  light  even  on  the 
o  2  military 
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military  histur)'  of  the  time.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  lipen 
more  fortunate;  he  has  lived  to  read,  digest,  and  enjoy  the  best 
record  of  bis  own  acbievementSj  one  which  we  projihecy,  less 
on  our  own,  perhaps,  pailial  authority,  than  on  that  of  the  wi^st 
ajid  most  eminent  of  his  fervent  poUtical  opponents,  will  live 
when  we  with  its  author  are  dust — a  source  of  wonder,  and  praise, 
and  admiration  to  late,  very  late  generations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, points  of  similarity  between  these  publications,  of  otherwise 
unequal  interest  and  pretensions,  which  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
resemblance  between  the  relative  jxjsitions  of  the  two  men. 
Either  compilation  is  perhaps  equally  calculated  to  disabuse  the 
popular  mind  of  the  impression  that  a  general  in  command  of  an 
army  is  a  gentleman  in  a  helmet  or  cocked  hat,  as  the  case  may 
be,  mounted  on  a  horse,  ivith  two  legs  in  the  air,  or  standing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  29-pounder.  and  directing  certain  move- 
ments of  bodies  of  men,  after  the  fashbn  of  a  renew  in  Hyde 
Park.  Both  present  a  pretty  faithful  picture  of  the  cares  of  pro- 
viding food,  raiment,  and  lodging  for  the  said  men  and  their 
horses,  and  roads  whereon  to  drag  the  said  piece  of  ordnance  and 
its  fellows.  The  voliunes  of  Colonel  Gurwood  present  perhapt 
as  many  instances  as  compilation  ever  showed  of  the  kindness, 
the  caution,  the  delicacy  towai'ds  subordinates,  which  are  rare  in 
all  despotisms,  but  rarer  perhaps  in  none  tbnii  in  that  shape  of 
des])otism  which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  always  form  the 
character  of  military  command,  however  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  functions  to  a  popular  goverrmient,  and  tempered  by 
regulation.  Nor  are  instances  of  this  kindness  to  inferiors  of  all 
classes  wanting;  in  the  correspondence,  official  and  private,  of 
Wallenstein.  That  his  impatient  spirit  could  have  endm-ed  for 
an  instant  the  inflictions  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  co-operation, 
we  do  not  believe  ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  intoxicating 
circumstances  of  his  rapid  elevation  to  wealth  and  power,  and 
contrasting  him  with  his  own  contemporaries,  we  find  on  the  record 
traces  of  a  gentleness  of  disposition,  of  kindness,  and  humanity, 
which  have  long  been  neglected  by  historians,  and  which  seem  to 
soften  down  the  lurid  light  in  wliich  his  character  has  often  been 
pour  t  raved. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Irelaud  some  of  the  best-managed 
estates  belong  to  permanent  absentees.  Wallenstein 's  lisits  to 
his  numerous  and  scattered  possessions  were  necessarily  few  and 
far  between;  but  we  question  whelher  any  resident  proprietor  of 
his  day  did  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  his  feudatories  and  de- 
pendants. He  entered  on  the  management  of  his  Bohemian 
estates  at  a  period  when  a  civil  war  of  religion  had  wi'eaked  its 
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t  upon  the  soil.  He  began  by  checking  religious  persecution; 
he  built  churches,  he  endowed  schools,  he  fostered  manufactures 
and  agriculture  ;  and  labours  such  as  these  were  never  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted  by  the  duties  which  the  command  of  60,000 
men  in  the  field  entniled  ujion  biin.  Imperious  by  nature,  and 
I  ^^spotic  by  vocation,  be  was  the  framer  of  a  liberal  constitution, 
and  the  organizer  of  a  system  of  three  estates  for  the  government 
of  his  little  realm.  This  constitution  is  directed  to  be  reduced 
to  writing  in  a  letter  to  bis  chancellor,  dated  from  Znaim,  in 
March,  1632.  It  was  forwarded  to  him  in  his  quarters  after  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  that  year. 

-  The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Forster's  work  will  show  the 
zeal  and  liberality  with  which  he  encouraged  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  aud  the  sagacity  with  which  he  penetrated  the 
character,  and  controlled  the  conduct,  of  the  instruments  he  was 
compelled  to  employ.  He  had  established  some  of  the  Augus- 
tines  at  Leippa  for  purposes  of  public  instruction.  The  brethren, 
abusing  his  munificence,  claimed  an  alleged  promise  of  exemption 
from  certain  contributions,  which  they  accordingly  wilblield.  The 
collector  appealed  to  Wallenstein,  who  writes  in  answer  : — 

'  1st  erlogen.  It  ia  a  lie.  I  have  promised  ihem  nothing,  nor  re- 
mitted them  anything ;  see  that  they  pay,  or  sto])  the  funds  given  for 
heir  buildings ;  for  the  more  they  get,  the  more  they  grasp.' 

In  another  letter,  adverting  to  the  same  parties,  he  says  (Au- 
gust 19,  J627):— 

'  That  the  monks  at  Leipp  have  within  this  year  applied  the  2000 
fiorina,  surprises  mc ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  turn  out  they  have 
applied  them  hut  to  w — s  and  bad  compauy,  as  is  their  wont.' 

follow  some  minute  and  business-like  directions  for  the 
future  control  of  the  parties  in  this  matter.  With  the  Carthn- 
(,  whom  he  had  also  in  two  localities  richly  established,  he  was 
not  more  fortunate.  Their  endowment  rested  on  the  interest  of 
money ;  they  demanded  a  landed  foundation,  ivhich  Wallenstein 
repeatedly  in  his  letters  refuses.  In  Gitschin  he  founded  two 
convents  for  Dominicans  and  Capuchins,  and  a  .Jesuits'  College. 
Nothing  escapes  his  attention.  He  WTites  to  bis  principal  agent. 
Taxis,  from  Segan,  Juno  14,  l628: — 

'  I  have  received  tlie  plan  for  the  palace  at  Gitschin.     Now  it  stfikes 

e  that,  when  I  was  last  in  the  Carthusian  house,  tlie  prior's  master- 
mason  told  me  tliat  the  cells  for  the  monks  were  not  to  he  more  than 
2j  ells  in  height.     It  occurs  to  me  that  this  would  be  too  low.' 

He  repeats  his  injunctions  on  ihis  subject,  which  seems  to  have 
much  excited  him,  and  desires,  in  a  letter  of  August  following, 
that  the  building  may  be  prosecuted  with  furia.  September 
13th,  he  acknowledges  receiving  two  plans  for  the  improvement 
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of  the  cells,  sajs  he  is  satisfied,  and  has  other  things  to  think  of — 
but  returns,  nevertheless,  to  the  subject,  and  gives  some  minute 
directions  for  baa-reliefs  and  paintings  in  the  said  cells. — (p.  56.) 
The  Jesuits  were  objects  of  Wallenstein's  special  bounty,  gave 
him  more  trouble  in  return  than  any  of  bis  other  proteges,  and 
were  watched  by  him  with  a  rigilant  eye,  and  restrained  with  a 
strong  hand  when  they  strayed  beyond  the  vocation  he  had 
assigned  them,  and  attempted  to  convert  Protestants,  instead  of 
instructing  Catholics : — 

'  Could  I  (he  writes  lo  Taxis  ill  June,  1626)  bequit  of  the  foundation 
I  made  fur  them  for  100,000  tiorius,  I  would  willhigly  make  the  bargain.' 

Over  the  schools  for  the  young  nobiUty,  which  he  placed  under 
their  care,  he  maintained  a  strict  and  con^nt  inspection,  and  his 
great  object  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion from  degenerating  into  a  confined  and  monkish  form,  but  to 
organize  it  on  a  general  and  comprehensive  scale  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  higher  classes.  He  wriles  from  Egra,  August, 
I6a5  r— 

'  I  am  resolved  to  place  eight  or  more  of  the  gentry  under  the  Jesuits 
8t  Gitschin.  See  that  they  ride  out  with  the  riding-Tuaster  once  a-week, 
that  they  accustom  themselves  to  sit  ftu  horse,  that  they  apply  diligently 
to  ftrithmetic,  aad  to  eome  musical  inBtrument.  The  organist  may 
teach  them  on  his  organ,  or  you  may  buy  them  au  harpsichord  (claricor- 

His  care  was  not  confined  to  the  moral  advancement  of  his 
young  nubility^  it  condescended  to  personal  externals.  He  writes, 
in  1628,  from  the  camp  before  Stralsund.  giving  directions  for  the 
dress  of  the  students  at  Gitschin;  and  adds  ; — 

'  See  that  the  Doctor  be  provided  with  everything  which  is  prescribed 
in  the  foundation  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  that  what  goes  out  of 
the  apothecaries'  store  be  paid  for.  And  inasmuch  as  they  are  wont,  from 
mere  waut  of  cleanhnees,  to  come  by  the  itch,  see  that  they  he  cleaner 
than  before,  and  him  ihat  has  the  malady  let  the  Doctor  treat  with  baths, 
and  other  necessary  remedies.' 

Wallenstein  was  much  irritated  with  the  ungrateful  attempts  of 
the  Jesuits  to  gain  over  to  their  own  body  pupils  whom  he  had 
destined  fur  other  purposes.  He  writes  from  the  camp  at  Krempe, 
J628,  to  Tasis:— 

'  I  learn  that  the  Jesuits  have  talked  over  Franz  von  Harrack  to  join 
their  order ;  but  his  father  gave  him  to  me  to  make  him,  not  a  Jesuit, 
but  a  soldier.  It  pains  me  to  the  heart  that  they  should  roake  me  such 
return  of  gratitude  as  this  for  so  many  benefits  received,  and  should  thus 
circumvent  this  unlucky  youth,' 

He  adds  the  moat  pressing  directions  for  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  young  student  and  three  of  Ins  companions : — 

'  Lose 
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*  Lose  not  a  minute,  for  I  trust  this  to  you.  Whatever  my  wife  may 
reply,  pay  it  no  attention,  for  she  understands  nothing  of  this  matter, 
and  it  stands  on  your  own  responsibility.  Keep  it  quiet,  and  bring  it 
to  bear  without  the  loss  of  a  single  hour,  for  this  is  my  final  resolution.* 

From  Gustrow,  May,  1629,  he  writes  to  Taxis; — 
'  Constantine  [one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  College]  has  cut  the 
hair  of  the  youths  so  short  that  those  who  have  come  here  looked  like 
Jews.  Give  careful  attention  to  all  this  yourself,  and  if  they  will  not 
follow  my  orders,  advise  me  thereof ;  as,  namely,  that  the  pupils  keep 
themselves  clean,  attend  school  early,  acquire  the  Latin  tongue,  learn  in 
the  afternoon  to  write  German  and  Italian,  as  also  arithmetic,  dancing, 
and  the  lute.' 

In  spite  of  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  he  did  not  cease  to 
favour  the  Jesuits ;  and  he  took  measures,  which  he  perha})s  for- 
tunately did  not  live  to  complete,  for  their  establishment  in  Meck- 
lenburgh. 

June,  1629^  he  writes  to  an  agent  in  Bohemia,  from  Mecklen- 
burgh  : — 

*  You  will  see  from  the  appendix  what  is  the  petition  of  the  woman 
Raschimin.  Now  I  have  understood,  as  far  as  I  have  learnt  as  vet 
from  my  visits  to  Bohemia,  that  it  was  settled  that  widows  should  not  be 
so  strictly  proceeded  against.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  she  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  her  property,  till  the  Lord  may  give  her  better  notions,  and 
she  be  won  to  the  true  faith.' 

This  injunction  is  a  fair  illustration  of  Wallenstein's  general 
policy  in  the  matter  of  religion — a  policy  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Court,  that  its  observance  certainly  did  honour  to 
his  independence  of  character,  as  well  as  to  his  heart  and  under- 
standing. Nor  can  it  be  ascribed  to  mere  religious  indifference. 
While  he  avoided  all  violent  measures,  he  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  restore  what  he  considered  as  the  better  form 
of  Christianity  by  milder  proceedings.  He  writes  to  an  agent  at 
Sagan,  in  iG^i?  : — 

'  As  the  time  now  serves,  you  may  begin  to  move  again  for  the  con- 
version of  the  people  to  the  Catholic  faith.' 

While  he  declined  to  win  favour  at  the  Court  by  following  the 
example  of  religious  persecution,  he  took  every  measure  to  create 
an  influence  with  the  Pope.  Like  other  sovereign  princes,  he 
maintained  a  paid  agent  at  the  Vatican.  Artists  from  Italy  were 
employed  by  him  in  the  decoration  of  churches  and  chapels,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  own  residences.  After  the  battle  at  Dessau, 
he  orders  Taxis  to  write  to  Aldringen  to  have  a  copper-plate 
engraving  made  of  the  action,  that  a  painting  may  be  made  from 
it  for  the  chapel.  Of  his  own  habits  with  respect  to  religious 
observances  there  seems  to  be  no  record.  Four  tihaplains  were 
on  the  list  of  his  attendants. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Forster  obsen'cs,  that  out  of  1 JO  letters  and  orders,  addressed 
between  the  yeara  1623  and  l632  by  Wallenstein  to  the  monageTS 
of  his  Bohemian  property,  most  of  them  written  from  the  camp, 
and  autographs,  there  are  scarcely  more  than  two  which  do  not 
advert  to  some  topic  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
or  the  advanCEment  and  welfare  of  its  tenants,  bi  some  ri'spect  or 
other.  The  same  activity  which  we  have  seen  displayed  in  his 
military  correspondence,  amounting;,  in  the  case  of  Amheim,  to 
eight  letters  in  a  single  day,  distinguishes  his  communications  with 
his  land-bailiffs  ;  and  with  the  snme/vria  he  repeats  in  successive 
letters  his  orders  for  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  the  establish- 
ment of  breweries,  mill-forges,  powder-mills,  and  saltpetre-works. 
The  latter  items  are  connected  with  one  of  his  principal  objects, 
which  was  to  give  his  subjects  a  preference,  in  the  great  market  of 
the  war  which  he  conducted,  for  the  fabric  and  supply  of  its  arti- 
cles of  consumption.  In  liis  batteries  at  Stralsund,  the  bullet, 
the  powder,  and  the  gun,  were  thus  furnished  from  his  dominions, 
and  the  bread  consumed  in  hia  camp  had  been  baked  in  Bohe- 

*  YourauBt  see(hewTitea  from  Egra,  August  1625)  that  fabrics  of  all 
descriptions  may  be  introduced  into  Gitschin,  with  respect  to  silk  and 
woollen.  In  the  interval,  before  the  mulberry -trees  Btiain  tbeir  proper 
growth,  you  may  import  raw  silk  (seda  cruda)  from  Italy.  Hides  must 
also  be  worked  at  Gitschin  :  in  abort,  all  arts  must  be  introduced  there, 
by  which  the  town  can  be  peopled.' — (September  25,  1625,  p.  55.) 
He  writes  to  Taxis — 

'  I  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  Jew  wishes  to  traffic  at  Gitschin.  Let 
him,  by  all  meaus.'— (P.  56). 

Matters  such  as  these  have  somewhat,  as  is  very  usual,  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  historian  and  the  commentator.  The  magni- 
ficence of  bis  palaces  and  attendance  has  found  more  favour  in 
their  sight.  Temperate  in  tis  diet  and  simple  in  his  dress,  in 
all  those  items  of  luxury  and  expenditure  which  less  concerned 
his  own  person,  and  the  enjoj-ment  of  which  the  rich  man  must 
share  with  others,  his  habits  were  indeed  princely.  His  own 
garments  of  sober  brown  or  ash-colour  distinguished  him  from 
the  brilliant  throng  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  were  |)roud  to 
do  him  service  as  chamberlains,  &c.  The  arts  of  the  painter,  the 
architect,  and  the  gardener  found  in  him  a  Medicean  j)atron. 

If  Wallenstein's  correspondence  were  not  forthcoming,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  credit  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  minutim 
of  domestic  economy  to  which  his  observation  descended.  Hia 
letters  on  the  subject  of  his  breeding  studs  contwn  hints  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  veterinary  college.  Cattle,  swine,  sheep,  all 
are  subjected  to  his  directions  for  their  management ;  and  one  of 
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bis  letters  makes  apetjal  provision  for  the  food  and  exercise  of 
tick  capons.  Beer  is  a  favourite  topic,  and  his  refinement  upon 
it  shows  how  little  his  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  foreign  countries,  had  un-Germanized  him. 
,  In  1630,  however,  he  orders  provision  to  be  made  at  Gitschin  of 
wine  of  the  vints^e  of  that  vear,  being  one  of  great  promise,  and 
also  of  that  luxurious  appendage  to  the  table,  still  usual  in  Austrian 
Germany  and  rare  elsewhere,  the  wermulk  mitst  or  wormwood. 

For  a  description  of  his  sumptuous  buildings  and  gardens  at 
Prague  and  Gitschin,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  -Forster 's  pages. 
These  works  of  taste  and  magnificence  were  prosecuted  without 
.remission  during  his  absence  on  military  service,  and  the  artificers 
were  guided  and  stimulateil  by  the  unceasing  eshorlatinns  of  his 
pen.  During  his  short  tenure  of  Mecklenhurgli,  he  was  making 
every  preparation  to  erect  at  Gustrow  a  residence  which  would 
have  vied  with  the  other  two  we  have  mentioned — but  here  the 
Swede  interposed. 

In  the  management  of  the  espenditiire  of  a  court  and  house- 
hold, the  magnificence  of  which  has  been  celebrated  by  every 
biographer  and  historian  of  the  time,  a  splendid  profusion  was 
combined  with  the  most  searching  supervision  and  the  strictest 
system  of  record  and  account.  The  smallest  items  of  expendi- 
ture, with  their  causes,  are  noted ;  as,  for  example,  the  drinkgeld 
to  the  gardeners  who  sent  for  the  use  of  the  duchess  '  to  her  garde- 
robe  some  fine  sweet  blue  violets,'  and  to  the  vineyard -keeper  who 
at  the  vine-cutting  in  spring  was  ordered  (for  some  medicinal 
purpose,  we  presume)  to  collect  in  bottles  the  juice  of  the  white 
grapes,  as  also  the  ashes  of  the  dried  and  burnt  red  ones,  for  the 
duchess.  Expenses  for  attendance  on  christenings  and  marriages  of 
his  poorer  dependants  are  numerous  : — f .  g.,  to  Samuel  Smilschka, 
forester,  at  his  child's  christening,  100  florins  :  to  a  cup  for  a 
present  at  the  marriage  of  the  under-cook,  150  florins.  His 
donations  on  greater  occasions  kppt  pace  and  proportion  with  his 
domestic  liberality.  When  Isolam  brought  him  into  the  camp 
before  Nuremburgh  two  Swedish  standards,  he  ga\e  him  a  repast, 
4000  dollars,  and  a  charger.  Learning  ni  the  morning  that 
Isolani  had  lost  the  whole  sum  at  play  m  the  course  of  the  night, 
he  sent  him  by  a  page  2000  ducats  jnore  Isolani  wished  to  thank 
him  :  he  turned  the  conversation  from  the  subject  to  that  of  the 
reported  approach  of  a  Swedish  convoy.  Isolani  took  sudden 
leave,  and  returned  in  n  few  days  with  the  Swedish  waggons  and 
400  prisoners. 

Even  Wallenstein's  possessions  could  not  suffice  to  furnish  so 
perennial  and  continuous  a  flow  of  pecuniary  supply  as  his  habits 
required;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  addition  to  that 

private 
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private  profusion,  the  aimy  was  frequently  supported  by  advances 
from  his  purse.  His  military  aad  private  corrcBpondence  equally 
show  that  he  was  frequently  in  difficulties.  Thi^se  roused  bis 
impcriuus  nature  to  expressions  which  must  have  CLiunteracted 
the  natural  elfects  of  his  liberality  and  munificence.  In  January, 
1632,  he  writes  to  Kuncsch,  tUe  successor  to  Tajtis,  who  had 
been  dismissed  for  malversation — 

'  You  have  sent  me  the  amount  of  1 8,000  florins,  but  you  should  know 
that  for  the  ensuing  month  I  must  have  36,000  florins.  See  that  the 
overlookers  on  my  estates  collect  this,  with  notice  of  the  remainiug  con- 
tributions, of  which  some  thousands  are  still  outstanding,  as  also  the 
newly  imposed  land-tax,  and  send  me  the  money  to  Znaini,  unless  you 
prefer  that  I  should  have  the  hcade  of  the  overlookers  liret,  and  then 
your  own  cut  oS;  as  I  sec  that  you  look  through  your  fingers  at  thum, 
and  make  a  jest  of  my  orders.' — p.  113. 

This  threat,  which  hardly  admits  of  a  literal  construction,  is 
frequently  repeated.  His  whole  deportment  for  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  is  that  of  a  mau  made  irritable  by  difficulty  and 
annoyance,  and  both  in  the  army  and  at  home  he  appears  in  have 
sacrificed  his  personal  popularity  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
its  influence  was  essential  to  his  existence.  This  harshness  pro- 
bably assisted  the  court  of  Vienna  in  stifling  the  voice  of  sorrow, 
of  affection,  or  gratitude,  the  accents  of  which,  bad  tbey  been 
elicited  by  Wallenstein's  death,  might  have  resounded,  ungrate- 
fully to  the  Emperor,  through  Europe.  That  voice  was  silent; 
and  no  hand  '  of  all  his  bounty  fed'  took  up  the  pen  to  vindicate  his 
memory.  We  cannot,  however,  but  believe  that,  if  the  terror  of 
his  bloody  doom  had  not  operated  to  protluce  this  silence,  the 
\railing  would  have  been  general  among  those  who  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  tif  his  rapacious  murderers.  We  hear  nothing 
of  manufactures  encouraged  by  Gallas,  or  schools  established 
by  Piccolomini. 

We  have  lingered  on  these  min  uter  particulars  because  we  con- 
sider them  as  throwing  a  new  light  <m  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
characters  in  modern  history.  If  the  course  of  his  troubled 
destiny  had  allowed  him  ta  lay  deeper  the  foundations  of  his 
power,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  become  the  Mehemet  Ali 
of  Bohemia.  The  readers  of  Marshal  Marmont's  Travels,  lately 
published,  will  understand  this  allusion.  We  cannot  but  fear 
that,  ill  the  case  of  modern  Egypt,  the  improvements  introduced 
by  the  Pacha  may  be  as  dependent  on  the  life  of  their  author  as 
those  of  Wallenstein,  and  that  the  wheels  of  his  factories  will  stop 
on  the  first  derangement  of  the  despotic  engine  which  now  gives 
them  motion. 

We  can  assure  Colonel  Mitchell  that  it  is  neither  from  dis- 
respect 
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respect  nor  ingratitude  that  we  have  been  led  to  bestow  on  Mr. 
Forster  a  larger  share  of  our  attention  than  on  himself.  In  our 
judgment  he  has  executed  with  eloquence,  ability,  and  good  taste, 
a  task  for  which  liis  studies  qualified  him,  and  one  congenial  to 
an  honourable  mind  and  an  honourable  profession.  Failing  more 
active  employment,  as  for  the  sake  of  Europe  we  hope  it  may,  we 
trust  that  he  will  continue  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages 
which,  as  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  he  possesses,  and  resume  his 
researches  in  the  historj-  of  the  country  and  the  period  to  which 
his  studies  and  his  observation  have  been  specially  directed.* 
There  are  but  few  passages  of  his  work  with  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  quarrel — but  those  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  are 
favourites  of  the  author,  as  einbodj-ing  peculiar  tenets  of  his  own. 
The  Colonel  evidently  ranks  tlie  bayonet  with  the  toasting-fork 
as  a  weapon  of  offence.  This  may  be  a  sound  conclusion,  but  we 
think  that  a  theory  so  likely  to  be  disputed  is  ill  placed  where  it 
cannot  be  argued-  His  low  appreciation  of  Buonaparte's  military 
talent  appears  to  us  unsound  and  paradnsical.  That  the  Colonel 
will  not  abate  a  jot  of  his  expressions  in  deference  to  us  we  are 
satisfied,  and  equally  so  that  he  is  prepared  to  receive  as  a  com- 
pliment the  stronger  vituperation  wliich  they  will  call  down  from 
French  commentators.  We  think,  however,  his  proposition  in- 
defensible and  the  sentence  unjust.  The  time  is  perhaps  hardly 
yet  arrived  when  Napoleon's  military  reputation  ran  be  weighed 
in  an  impartial  balance,  and  when  ajust  estimate  can  be  drawn 
of  his  performances  as  compared  with  the  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal at  the  various  periods  of  his  career.  Great  as  those  were, 
we  still  believe  it  will  be  found  that  something  beyond  accident 
placed  them  at  his  disposal,  and  that  there  was  greatness  in  the 
application.  The  subject,  however,  is  a  wide  one,  and  having 
discharged  our  critical  functions  by  touching  the  Colonel  on  the 
two  points  on  which  he  probably  considers  himself  as  least  assail- 
able, but  on  which  others  will  surely  assail  him,  we  conclude  with 
thanks  for  his  labours  and  our  best  wishes  for  their  success. 
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Art.  Vlll.— Memorials  of  Oxfurd.  By  James  Ingram,  CD., 
President  of  Trinity  College.  The  Engravings  by  John  Le 
Keux,  from  Drawings  by  F.  Mackenzie.     London.      1837. 

TTl^E  have,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  one  of  the  most 
'  '     beautiful  and  interesting  illustrations  which  has  yet  been 

published  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

■  The  liics  of  Hvcnhard  of  Saxe  M'eiaiiir,  or  Toisttitisuhii,  wuuld  be  Gt  subjects 
for  hii  pea, 
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Jt  contains  some  valuable  historical  sketches  by  the  President  of 
Trinity  College,  and  will  supply  a  very  useful  and  pleasing  intro- 
duction to  that  more  serions  consitleration,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  rnunlry,  that  great  University  well  deserves. 

To  a  thoughtful  eye,  even  external  appearance  is  very  full  of 
meaning.  And  there  can  scarcely  be  a  contrast  more  pregnant 
with  serious  reflection,  than  is  presented  by  a  rapid  transition 
from  the  Meti'opolis  to  Oxford,  It  must  be  familiar  to  every 
one  who  has  travelled  in  England.  London  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  tlie  world.  Its  <Tist  size,  its  dense 
population,  its  boundless  and  multifarious  wealth  lying  open  in 
the  jnidst  of  want  and  vice  ;  the  splendour  of  its  palaces  contrasted 
with  the  misery  of  its  ho\-e]s;  the  eager  restless  faces,  marked 
deep  with  atL\iety  or  vice,  that  throng  its  streets ;  its  crowds,  where 
each  man  is  unknown  to  the  other,  and  every  one  is  struggling  to 
rise  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  neighbour  ;  even  the  dady  supply 
of  ils  public  wauls,  secured  with  a  wonderful  accuracy,  through 
the  instinctive  rapacity  of  private  selfishness— altogether  form  a 
spectacle  of  melancholy  and  painful  interest,  most  fit  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  receiving  deeply  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
sight  of  Oxford.  From  noise,  and  glare,  and  brilliancy,  the 
traveller  comes  upon  a  very  diflTcrent  scene — a  mass  of  towers, 
pinnacles,  and  spires,  rising  in  the  bosom  of  a  valley,  from  groves, 
which  hide  all  buildings  but  such  as  are  consecrated  to  some  wise 
and  holy  purpose. — The  Biune  river  which  in  the  Metropolis  is 
covered  with  a  forest  of  masts  and  ships,  here  gliding  quietly 
through  meadows,  with  scarcely  ei  sail  uptm  it — dark  and  ancient 
edifices  clustered  together  in  forms  full  of  richness  and  beautv, 
yet  solid  as  if  to  last  for  ever  ;  such  as  become  institutions  raised 
not  for  the  vanily  of  the  builderj  hut  for  the  benefit  of  coming 
ages — streets,  almost  avenues  of  edifices,  which  elsewhere  would 
pass  for  palaces,  but  all  of  them  dedicated  to  Gifld — thoughtful- 
ness,  repose,  and  gravity,  in  the  comilenance  and  even  dress  of 
their  inhabitants ;  and,  to  mark  the  stir  and  the  business  of  life, 
instead  of  the  roar  of  carriages,  the  sound  of  hourly  bells  calling 
men  together  to  prayer. 

And  the  contrast  would  he  slill  more  striking,  and  the  compa- 
rison more  just,  if,  before  the  traveller  entered  Oxford,  he  could 
be  carried  from  the  splendour  of  London,  through  some  of  those 
vast  manufacturing  towns,  which  in  reality  constitute  its  suburbs, 
and  supply  the  wealth  which  it  displays  at  the  cost  of  men's  bodies 
and  souls.  Birmingham  and  London  are  separate  indeed  locally, 
but  they  are  one  city,  a  city  of  Mammon.  And  to  see  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  Metropolis,  we  should  place  by  the  aide  of  its 
shops,  and  tn  the  midst  of  its  parks  and  squares,  the  miserable 
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lanes  and  hovels,  the  noisome  factories,  the  filthy  atmosphere,  and 
the  squalid  degraded  population,  from  which  England  and  the 
Metropolis  of  England  draw  their  boasted  treasures.  It  would 
be  a  very  touching  and  a  very  humbling  sight — but  men  would 
then  understand  better  the  contrast  between  a  city  in  which 
wealth  is  created  for  man,  and  one  in  which  it  has  been  lavished, 
and  still  it  expended,  for  God. 

And  they  might  also  understand  something  of  the  pain  which 
all  who  know  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  can  appreciate  what 
she  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  this  nation,  feel,  when  they  hear 
the  calumnies  with  which  she  has  been  assailed,  and  the  rash 
or  evil  projects  of  change  whicli  aie  thrown  out  to  destroy  her 
institutions. 

The  present  age  has  been  very  rightly  named  the  age  of 
faithlessness.  Its  great  maxim  is  distrust,  lis  great  wisdom, 
suspicion.  If  an  institution  exists,  the  inference  follows  that  it 
is  abused  -  and  if  abused,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed.  And  as  un- 
reasonable suspicion  of  others  is  always  joined  with  overweening; 
confidence  in  ourselves,  the  same  men  who  deny  the  possibility 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  elsewhere,  claim  to  themselves  infalli- 
bility, and  run  up  new  systems  with  as  much  presumption  as 
they  destroy  the  old.  In  such  eyes,  if  power  is  conferred,  it  must 
be  crippled  and  paralyzed  by  restrictions.  If  a  trust  must  be  re- 
posed, it  is  stigmatized  by  setting  over  it  a  spy.  No  truth  is  to  be 
admitted  without  demonstration.  No  man  to  be  believed  without 
his  witness. 

This  principle  has  been  gradually  admitted  into  our  practice, 
until  the  legislature  has  assumed  as  a  necessary  duty,  the  task  of 
scrutinizing  and  rearranging  ever;  malitution  in  the  country, 
whether  public  or  private ;  and  all  parties  seem  tacitly  to  have 
acquiesced.  Very  few,  if  any,  have  ariaen  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  to   remonstrate  against    this   restless,    mean-spirited 

I  jealousy,  as  itself  di^raceful  and  vicious,  as  irritating  and  de- 
grading those  who  are  to  govern  ;  as  provoking  those  who  are 
governed  to  despise  and  rebel  against  their  institutions;  and, 
therefore,  as  destructive  to  society.  And  such  is  the  prevailing 
confusion  in  the  notions  of  power  and  right,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament  has  become  such  a  favourite  axiom,  that  men  are 
quietly  permitting  a  tyranny  <if  the  very  worst  kind  to  establish 
itself  over  their  heads,  under  the  vague  idea  of  rectifying  abuses 
and  introducing  unpro»  ements. 
This  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  all  men  ought  to  regard 
the  late  threats  in  the  legislature  respecting  the  L'niversities  of 
England.  Those  who  are  interested  in  their  weliare,  and  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  their  position  in  reference  to  the 
Church 


^ 
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Churrh  nml  the  country,  may  lake  otlier  and  even  higher  views. 
Dm  Ihfrf  ii  a  |tlain  simplf  grotinclof  constitutional  )aw,  in  which 
*vi>rv  man  i»  intt-n-sUHl  alike — which  is  intelligible  and  applicable 
III  nil-  ami  i>n  which  the  battle  ought  to  be  fought  at  the  very 
Aral  iiiwpl.  CoHi'mle  this,  nnd  even  though  victory  be  gained, 
vlctiiry  will  be  ruiiwiii.  No  immediate  advantage  whatever  can 
lioiiimiiMile  for  ibo  abandonment  of  a  principle.  And,  therefore, 
IH  tto  ntlwk  with  which  the  I 'niversilies  of  England  have  been 
lhr«««t<>n<Hl.  no  ultrrior  drfencr  should  be  attempted,  without 
IhiIiIIv,  ami  In  the  lad.  mninlaining  this  great  outwork  ;  that  the 
fvltv^mlv  fcctfiw  iulii  which  ibe  I'niveraities  are  dii-ided,  are,  in 
ttu*  iUH^tM>(  afnae.  privnie.  indir|X^dent,  irresponsible  corpora- 
liM)*,  niiKtnuble  U>  iHUte  but  their  several  visitors,  and  placed  bv 
lk(>  !««■  ul   Knt;Uuit,  lik^  private  individuals,  and  pri^^te  pro- 

CUV,  ui«Ut  the  jMVtwtton  of  that  great  maxim— that  every  man's 
UM>  M  Ilia  vttiitlf'  I  nnd  that  the  Universities  themselves,  tbongh 
iWrivitttI  1Im>iv  fvitlenixi  more  immediately  from  the  crown,  are  by 
Xiut  I'unditinrittttI  axioms  of  the  nmstitution  secured  against  all  in- 
ttiifi<rt>nt'i>,  ruccpl  •wch  as  the  courts  of  law  may  exercise  on  a!Ie- 
g^ltiuta  of  iliatilK'l  abuKM.  The  Universities  and  their  defenders 
■vrHl  IM>1  l<>  bt)  awar«  of  the  real  strength  of  their  case.  Bat  a 
Ulllti  rtwvati'tt  wdl  pliKt*  it  b«>Tuod  doubt. 

\VtM>it  |hM  hiu  b^ii  dune,  and  the  Universities  have  intreiicbed 
ihoutat^bv*  i«  tUia  iui pregnable  podlion — from  which  nothiiig  can 
hiMo  \\iiMX  but  an  act  k<j'  tyranny  in  the  legislature,  too  gross  not 
hi  bti  fiiU  MuX  ixNWiili^l  by  every  man  who  possesses  a  borne, 
wUlvIl  llWy  hi'  \ti>lMle<(  umler  the  same  pretence  of  refonning 
fllntaw-  llu'ii  ite|>a  ought  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  coimtry  by  a 
(l'|i|i  ltd  lliHl  no  aui'h  abuses  exist  in  the  collegiate  bodies,  as  bad 
|ll|<lt  ma  m  Ihc  habit  of  suspecting  wherever  they  are  not  allowed 

!fi  liry  lltto  the  management  of  afTairs.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
HiW  llliuli  nf  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  within  the  few 
Mt  yitHl'i  t«i  llie  institutions  of  the  country  has  arisen  from  a  tacit 
fHHjlliioitii^ili'r  in  caUimnies.  Accusations  liave  been  made  so  pub- 
Itrlf  IiikI  ■ii|>ertinnciouslv,  that  the  few  persona  who  were  conscious 
fit  dlPli'  liilinliond  have  scarcely  dared  to  attempt  their  refutation. 
OlIli'iMi  aiilisfied  with  their  own  innocence,  will  not  condescend 
|it  ilifli'iirl  it.  Others  begin  to  think  that  even  the  existence  of 
|iua|il<  iiiri  is  n  proof  of  guilt.  Some  are  too  indolent,  others  too 
(f(i(!d  .  o[|j(is  di'spnlr  of  removing  prejudices  which  are  evidently 
(■iMi'i'-<i  hy  liiipvs  of  gain.  And  thus,  not  in  one  case  but  in  all, 
fliir  wicn  wliri  calunininle  moat  have  been  thought  most  honest; 
ffifHnaDtt  bua  been  tlirown  uiK»n  all  the  best  parts  of  our  social 
|^}IH-'<W|  iuni  in  the  clamour  and  turbulence  of  passion  we  have 
I  (WO  ihSllg  after  another  swept  away,  with  scarcely  a  voice 
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raised  to  save  it ;  until  too  (ate  it  has  been  discovered  that  either 
the  abuse  did  not  exist,  or  might  have  been  remedied  by  a  far 
safer  process  than  destrurtion. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  referenee  to  the  principal 
calumnies  with  which  it  has  been  lately  assailed.  It  is  better  to 
confine  attention  to  one  university  at  a  time,  because  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  differ  materially  in  several  parts  of  their  systems.  ,  To 
enter  into  a  comparison  between  them  would  involve  many  serious 
questions  connected  with  the  theory  of  education,  and  which,  par- 
ticularly at  the  present  time,  require  to  be  discussed.  But  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  fate  of  these  great  institutions,  there 
is  an  object  much  more  pressing,  in  the  removal  of  some  noto- 
rious errors  and  prejudices  which  have  been  designedly  fostered 
against  them,  and  which  must  prevent  any  dispassionate  examina- 
tion of  deeper  questions.  We  shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology 
for  touching  severally  upon  some  of  these  points,  and  meeting 
them  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 

The  first  charge,  then,  which  is  made  against  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  from  which  Cambridge  is  very  often  exempted,  is 
that  of  a  blind,  bigoted  adherence  to  old  institutions.  Bigotry  is 
a  hard  word,  and  in  the  present  day  a  very  common  word ;  but 
the  answer  to  such  an  accusation  is,  not  to  deny  a  reverence  for 
antiquity,  or  a  firm  unshaken  confidence  in  fundamental  truths, 
but  to  distinguish  between  a  blind,  thoughtless,  violent  mainte- 
nance of  doctrines  and  practices,  and  an  attachment  to  them 
equally  firm,  but  sanctioned  by  reason.  All  belief  in  truth  is,  at 
the  present  day,  stamped  as  bigotry,  and  under  such  a  maxim  the 

-  University  of  Oxford  must  be  bigoted.  She  maintains^,  and  has 
maintained  for  centuries,  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  as  the 
foundation  of  all  her  system.  She  has  adhered  unshakingly  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  her  worst  perils  :  she  has  not  departed  from 
old  ways  and  hereditary  principles,  as  if  everything  true  was  new, 
and  everything  new  was  true :  she  has  supported  old  forms  of 
government  as  sanctioned  by  Giid,  while  others  are  the  creation 
of  men,  and  not  of  the  best  of  men  :  she  restricts  and  regulates  her 
■teaching  by  old  maxims  of  education,  as  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  experience  :  she  employs  old  writers  to  discipline  the  minds 
nf  the  young,  and  old  institutions  to  overrule  their  natural  petu- 
lance and  conceit.     And  all  this  has  been  done  firmly  and   un- 

I  hesitatingly,  without  any  profession  of  distrust  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  course,  or  any  avowal  of  a  wish  to  change  for  the  sake  of 
change.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  bigotry  the  University  of 
Osford  is  bigoted ;  and  it  will  indeed  be  an  evil  day  to  the  country 
and  to  the  Church  when  she  ceases  to  be  so.     It  has  been  shown 
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oa  many  past  occasions.  It  was  tbia  bigotry  which  justified  one 
of  the  greatest  mea  of  the  tbirti^eiith  cciitury,  Groslele  Bishop  of 
lincoln,  pvcn  at  that  early  period,  in  declaring  with  all  the  bisliops 
of  England  in  opposition  to  the  pope's  legate,  that  the  Uniiersity 
of  Oxford  was  '  Secunda  Ecclesia,'  the  Second  Church.  (Wood, 
Aniiid,,  book  i.  p.  227.)  In  the  same  conviclion,  not  many  yeara 
after,  Jhleoxy  11 1,  was  warned  by  one  of  liis  jnost  learned  subjects, 
Matthew  Paris,  '  that  if  the  Univcrsitv  of  Oxford  be  troubled  and 
molested,  being  the  second  school  of  the  church,  yea,  the  funda- 
mental base  thereof,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  lest  the  whole 
Church  do  fall  and  come  to  a  genei"al  confusion.  Whercunto  the 
king  made  answer,  God  forbid  it  should  be  in  my  time.'  (Matthew 
Paris,  Chron.  Ann.  125".)  So  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the 
very  height  uf  the  Romish  tyranny,  instead  of  stiSing  aud  oppos- 
ing the  reformatioa  of  religion,  as  Her  Af  ajesty's  Prime  Minister 
ventured  recently  to  assert  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  in 
Oxford  that  Wiekliffe  taught  and  was  protected ;  and  when  the 
Pope  sent  to  them,  '  rebuking  them  sharplie  and  imperiouslie, 
and  like  a  Pope,  for  suffering  so  long  such  doctrine  to  take  root, 
the  proctors  and  masters  of  the  Universitie,  joyning  together  in 
consultation,  stood  long  in  doubt,  deliberating  with  themselves, 
whether  to  receive  the  Po])e's  Bull  with  honours,  or  to  refuse  and 
reject  it  with  shame.  And  when,  in  1380,  the  seal  of  the  Uni- 
versitie was  put  to  an  edict  agaiiisL  Wiekliffe,  the  act  was  that  of 
a  "few  monastic  doctors,"  and  was  abundantly  cancelled  by  the 
public  testimonial  in  WieklifFo'a  favour  given  in  1406,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  have  been  cast  on  it,  is  known  to 
have  fully  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  the  University  at  large.' 
(Life  of  WickliiFe.)  Still  later,  when  Henry  VHI.  endeavoured 
to  esitort  from  the  University  its  judgment  in  support  of  his 
divorce,  and,  m  the  quaint  words  of  Wood,  '  the  foreign  Univer- 
sities had  gii'en  answers  agreeable  to  the  king's  desire ;  Oxford, 
the  prime  University  of  his  own  kingdom,  durst  so  resolutely 
oppose  and  cross  his  designs  after  so  many  thunder-claps  of  his 
displeasure,  that  it  had  been  enough,  if  our  famous  University 
had  not  been  consecrated  to  eternity,  to  have  involved  our  col- 
leges among  the  funerals  of  the  abbeys.  Who  could  imagine,' 
he  proceeds,  '  after  two  several  denials  to  two  several  letters  of 
an  angry  king,  but  that  the  third  sboidd  ha\e  taken  away  their 
heads  that  durst  deny  the  king  the  service  of  their  tongue  ? '  And 
when  at  last  the  judgment  was  obtained,  it  was  extorted  by  a 
violent  interference  with  the  constitution  of  the  University,  and 
passed  surreptitiously  at  night,  amidst  open  and  fearless  remon- 
strances.   (Wood,  book  X.)    . 

Still  later,  in  the  words  of  Clarendon:  'When  the  parUamentary 
commission. 
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mmission,  in  ]fi49,  was  sent  down  to  visit  the   University,  nnii 

force  the  taking  of  tbe  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  whole 

»dy  of  the  University  wns  so  far  from  submitting  to  it  that  they 

■  leir  convocation,  and  to  their  denial  renown — (being  at  the 

(ne  time  under  a  strict  and  strnng  garrison  put  over  them  by 

e  parliament,  the  king  in  prison,  and  all  their  hopes  desperate) 

Pthey  passed  a  public  act  and  declaration  against  the  covenant, 

such   imincible    arguments   of  the  illegality,  wickedness, 

1  perjury  contained  in  it,  that  no  man  of  the  contrary  opinion 

■  the  assembly  of  diiines  (which  then  sat  at  Westminster,  form- 

^  a  new  catechism   and  scheme  of  religion)  ever  ventured  to 

Bike  any  answer  to  it ;  nor  is  it  indeed  to  he  answered — but  must 

main  to  the  world's  end  as  a  monument  of  the  learning,  courage, 

1  loyalty  of  that  excellent  place,  against  tbe  lughest  malice  and 

Rannj  that  were  ever  exercised  in  or  over  any  nation,  and  which 

e  famous  commissioners  only  answereil  by  expelling  all  thoSR 

lefused  to  submit  to  their  jurisdiction,  or  to  take  the  cove- 

;  which  was  upon  the  matter  the  whole  University,  scarcely 

i  governor  and  master  of  college  or  hall,  and  an  incredible 

[nail  number  of  the  fellows  or  scholars,  submitting  to  either.' 

re  ime  more  familiar  instance  : — it  was  the  firm,  and  what 

is  bound  to  call  the  bigoted  resistance  of  a  college  in 

Ixford  which,  under  the  ijlessing  uf  God,  saved  this  country  from 

j-estabiisbmcnt  of  Popery  by  James  II. 

'  This  act,'  says  even  Hume,  in  very  memorable  words,  in  allusiou  to 

e  expulsion  of  the  Fellows  uf  Magdalen  College,  for  refusing  to  elect  a 

eopish  President  in  violation  of  their  oaths — '  This  act  of  violence,  of  all 

fcosewhich  were  committed  during  the  reignof  James,  isperhaps  the  most 

Kcgal  and  arbitrary.    When  the  dispensing  power  was  the  most  strenu- 

fftgly  insisled  on  by  Court  Lawyers,  it  had  still  been  allowed  that  the 

ttttutes  which  rcqaiii  private  properly  could  nut  legally  be  infringed  by 

^at  prerogative.     Yet  in  tliis  instance  it  appeared,  that  even  these  were 

secure  from  invasion.    The  privileges  of  a  college  are  attacked; 

;  illegally  diBpossessed  of  their  property  for  adhering  to  their 

bty,  to  their  oaths,  and  to  their  religion ;  the  fountains  of  the  Church 

e  attempted  to  be  poisoned;  uor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  concluded, 

e  all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  preferment  would  be  bestowed  on 

pich  as,  negligent  of  honour,  virtue,  and  sincerity,  basely  sacrificed 

>eir  faith  to  the  reigning  superstition.     Such  were  the  general  senti- 

lents ;  and  as  the  Uuivereities  have  an  intimate  counexion  with  the 

^lesiastical  establishment,  and  mightily  interest  all  those  who  have 

fl  received  their  education,  this  arbitrary  proceeding  begot  an  uui- 

rsid  discontent  against  the  King's  administration.' 

And  in  still  more  recent  days,  within  our  own  times,  the  same 

a  voice  has  been  raised  from  the  University  of  Oxford — raised 

1  the  midst  of  popular  outcry  and  menace,  and  raised  too  often 
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in  vain,  to  warn  the  rountry  a^inst  measures  which  all  men,  whose 
eyes  are  open,  now  see  to  have  been  pregnant  VF'ilh  mischiei. 
She  petitioned  to  the  last  moment  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  as  the  beginning  of  concessions  which  could  only  end  in 
unchristianizing  the  legislature.  And  such  it  has  proved  to  be. 
She  remonstrated  against  the  emancipation  of  the  Romanists,  as 
an  encouragement  to  Popery  and  a  blow  to  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion ;  as  dangerous  under  any  safeguards,  because  oaths  were 
not  binding  upon  Romanials.  And  this  no  one  will  now  dispute. 
.She  objected — not  to  Reiorm — but  to  the  Reform  Bill,  as  opening 
a  door  to  democracy  far  wider  than  justice  or  expediency  required, 
and  one  which  could  never  be  closed.  In  this  even  those  who 
introduced  it  are  at  length  agreed.  And  when,  within  her  own 
walls,  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  religion  from  education,  by  the 
admission  of  Dissenters,  two  thousand  of  her  principal  members 
came  forward  to  declare  that '  they  would  continue  their  present 
system  of  religious  instruction,  as  essential  to  all  education,  and 
would  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  maintain  the  same  inviolate.' 
And  now  the  London  College,  and  the  University  of  London 
itself,  have  made  the  same  declaration ;  the  one  by  building  a 
cha]>el.  the  other  by  insisting  on  some  portion  at  least  of  Theology 
as  a  necessary  element  in  its  examinations. 

In  all  this  steady  adherence  to  principle  in  the  face  of  clamour, 
if  anything  is  to  be  called  bigotry,  much  also  is  to  be  called 
honesty,  prudence,  humility,  ivisdom,  and  self-denial.  There 
is  no  blindness;  because  reasons,  and  reasons  which  now  few 
men  will  deny  to  be  jusi,  have  been  alleged  for  all  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  is  no  persecution ;  unless  to  assert  the  truth, 
■to  condemn  error,  and  to  protect  her  own  institutions  from  being 
made  the  channels  of  error,  be  persecution.  And  there  is  no 
violence.  The  University  has  not  taken  the  lead  in  any  merely 
political  manoeuvres,  nor  attached  herself  to  a  political  parly. 
Her  principles  have  been  supported  by  a  party  in  the  State ; 
and  so  far  she  has  acted  with  them.  But  her  own  duty  has  been 
to  maintain  truth,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence ;  and  such 
must  be  still  her  course.  And  it  is  a  blessed  thing  for  this 
country,  that,  amidst  the  angry  passions,  and  fretful  hopes,  and 
ungovernable  fancies,  which  are  raging  all  around  us,  when  our 
ign'irancc  has  drawn  a  cloud  between  us  and  the  past,  and  we 
see  no  firm  ground  but  that  on  which  we  are  treading,  and  even 
thai  is  shaking  under  our  feet,  and  theory  after  theory  is  sweeping 
past  us,  and  bursting  in  succession  before  our  eyes — it  is  well 
that  there  should  be  some  one  place  fenced  round  with  chapels 
and  with  cloisters,  where  some  few  men  may  live  and  die  removed 
from  all  this  giddiness  and  din — to  preserve  even  the  name  of 

truth. 
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truth,  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  And  though  their  voice 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  tumult  of  the  world,  or  is  heard  feebly 
and  with  ridicule;  still  it  is  awa-rningto  the  many,  and  ablessing 
to  some  few  to  be  reminded,  that  if  there  is  a  future  before,  there 
is  also  a  past  behind  us— that  if  some  errors  have  come  down  to 
us  from  our  fathers,  so  also  have  many  truths — that  if  liberality  be 
a  virtue,  so  also  is  justice — that  if  doubts  cannot  but  arise,  belief 
ought  also  to  be  cherished — that  loyalty  and  obedience  are  as 
much  duties  as  liberty  is  a  right — that  perpetual  change  is  not 
necessary  even  to  common  life,  nor  common  life  necessary  to 
human  happiness  and  goodness.  Men  cannot  steer  aX  sea  with- 
put  some  fixed  point,  nor  act  in  their  daily  dealings  without  some 
undisputed  law,  uor  even  move  their  limbs  without  an  unshaken 
ground  to  rest  on  ;  and  in  morals,  and  education,  aud  religion, 
the  same  provision  is  required ;  and  something  which  soimds  like 
bigotry,  something  old  and  obsolete,  and  strange  to  ears  that  are 
full  of  novelties,  must  be  somewhere  preserved  in  a  nation,  or  the 
nation  will  perish.  We  may  thank  God  by  whose  providence 
such  a  resting-place  and  sanctuary  has  been  built  up  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  national  Universities ;  and  Oxford  may  ihaidiiully 
bear  the  ridicule  and  calumnies  of  the  world,  if  she  can  only 
maintain  her  trust,  and  hand  it  down  uninjured  to  posterity. 

It  is  very  true  indeed  that  this  maintendnee  ol'  antiquity  may  be 
carried  too  far.  It  may  require  at  times  to  be  modified  to  meet 
a  change  in  external  circujn stances.  Not  that  principles  them- 
selves can  he  modified — as  weak,  wavering,  double-dealing  men 
are  apt  to  imagine  ;  for  truths  are  perfect  in  themselves,  illimit- 
able, and  immutable.  If  they  are  right,  they  must  be  kept — if 
wrong,  abolished — whole  and  entire.  But  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  are  applied  may  change,  and  a  new  machinery  may  be 
required  for  carrying  the  same  principle  into  practice.  A  man 
loses  his  limb,  but  he  still  employs  precisely  the  same  powers  of 
motion,  though  he  substitutes  an  artificial  leg.  He  is  thn>wn  into 
the  w  ater,  but,  though  he  swims  instead  of  walks,  he  is  supported 
by  the  same  law  of  gravitation.  So  when  laws  become  obso- 
lete, they  are  not  to  be  cast  away  as  useless — but  the  spirit  is  to 
be  kept  unaltered — the  framework  newly  refitted.  And  to  deny 
the  necessity  of  this  process,  though  it  is  far  less  needed  than 
indolent,  thoughtless  men  are  inclined  to  assert,  is  indeed  bigotry ; 
and  to  prohibit  such  reformation  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  foolish. 
Some  such  folly  in  the  University  seems  to  be  very  generally 
suspected.  It  is  supposed,  apparently,  even  by  men  who  are  in 
a  situation  to  know  better,  that  the  academical  system  has  con- 
tinued from  time  immemorial  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  was 
first  constituted ;  that  it  is  now  lying  under  the  burden  of  a  vast 
p  2  heap 
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heap  of  unilin;ostcil  ami  obsolete  laws;  and  thnt  mi  lin;bt  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  penetrRtc  into  those  haunts — ive  use  the  languag;e 
of  the  day,  and  even  of  men  who  should  blush  thus  to  pander  to 
the  laughter  of  a  mob—'  those  haunts  of  cloistered  hin^otry  and 
monkish  supevsltliou.' 

Are  these  men  aware — have  they  ever  inquired— what  the 
University  has  been  di>ing  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ? 
We  do  not  go  farther  back  into  times  when  Oxford  was  recognised 
by  all  as  \)ie  '  alierum  lumen  AnrjH(V,'  and  the  glory  of  the  Church 
— times  in  which  all  her  goodness  may  be  traced  to  herself;  and 
whenever  studies  declined  or  corruptions  crept  in,  it  was  through 
some  esCemai  interference  such  as  now  is  threatened.  We  have 
before  us  a  view  of  the  legislation  of  the  University  within  the 
last  eighty  years,  commendng  long  before  the  cry  of  reform  was 
heard  elsewhere — and  conducted  regularly,  diligently,  and  rare- 
fulty,  with  so  much  moderation,  that  men  have  been  wholly 
insensilile  to  the  magnitude  of  the  changes;  and  so  supported 
and  preceded  by  the  best  of  all  reforms,  the  reform  of  men's 
lives  ami  conduct,  that  the  laws  have  always  followed  in  the 
rear  of  practical  improvement.  It  will  sound  very  straqge  to 
many  to  be  told  that,  allhough  the  Uuii'crsity  has  possessed, 
since  the  time  of  Laud,  a  very  admirable  systematic  code  com- 
piled, from  the  ancient  statutes,  not  contented  with  adhering 
blindly  to  this,  it  has,  since  1 750,  scarcely  allowed  a  year  to  pass 
without  some  plan  or  proposal  of  a  plan  for  amending,  enlarging, 
cfin  soli  dating,  or  correcting  them.  No  less  than  thirty-four  dis- 
tinct measures,  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude,  requiring 
great  time  for  discussion,  have  been  passed  within  the  period 
alluded  to  ;  and  passed  with  so  much  care  and  deliberation,  that 
they  have  been  constantly  sent  back  from  the  House  of  Convo- 
cation to  be  amended  or  remodelled,  until  the  <lifliculty  of  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  that  assembly  has  become  almost  pro- 
verbial. When  it  is  remembered  that  the  proposals  for  these 
measures  have  originated,  not  as  in  other  legislative  bodies,  from 
the  motion  of  individual  members,  but  frtim  the  general  feeling 
of  the  University — that  great  difficulties  are  very  wisely  thrown 
in  the  way  of  public  discussion — that  conseienlious  men  naturally 
pause  before  they  act,  particularly  in  matters  affecting  education 
and  religion — thnt  the  original  laws  are  admirably  wise  and  good 
in  all  their  principles — that,  after  all,  the  legislation  of  the  Uni- 
versity cannot  be  very  extensive — and  that  its  extent  would  only 
prove  the  magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  erils  to  be  remedied,  not 
of  advantages  secured — it  will  probably  be  allowed  that  this  mea- 
sure of  change  is  as  much  as  any  wise  man  would  wish  to  see 
otlempted  or  completed — that  it  fully  vindicates  the   University 

from 
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from  ihe  charge  of  sleeping  at  lier  post  ujioii  a  licap  of  ubsolele 
statutes — tliat  it  relieves  her  still  more  from  the  suspicion  of  rash 
and  thoughtless  innovation — of  indulging  in  that  passion  for  heed- 
less law-making  which  is  the  surest  proof  that  can  he  given  of 
folly  in  the  governor,  and  of  evi!  in  the  governed — and  which  is 
nowhere  so  dangerous  ns  where  the  minds  of  young  men  are  to 
be  trained  in  fixed  principles,  and  in  respect  and  obedience  \o 
their  instructors.  '  Corruptissima  respublica,  plurimae  leges.' 
The  nest  charge  made  usually  ngainst  the  University,  is  the 
defect  of  its  professorial  system ;  and  it  contains  two  distinct 
questions.  One,  how  far-  the  professors  themselves  discharge 
their  duty.  The  other,  how  far  instruction  should  he  carried  on 
hy  professorial  teaching.  To  the  former,  the  answer  is  very 
short.  The  University  at  the  present  time  contains  twenty -seven 
endowed  chairs :  three  in  Medicine ;  two  in  Divinity^  in  Law, 
in  History,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  in  Arabic ;  one  in  Poetry, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Geometry,  Music,  Political  Economy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Astronomy;  and  for  lan- 
guages, in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Sanscrit.  To 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  bear  of  the  magnificent  endowments 
of  Uxford,  it  wdl  sound  strange  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chairs  to  which  canonries  or  stalls  have  been  attached,  the  salaries 
of  the  rest  are  for  the  most  part  from  30/.  to  lOOl.  a-year  :  that 
consequently  they  can  serve  as  liltle  more  than  honorary  retaining 
fees.  If  not  many  lectures  were  delivered,  there  could  be  no 
great  cause  fur  complaint.  But  it  will  sound  more  strange,  after 
the  bold  assertion  so  often  made  of  the  inactivity  of  the  chairs 
in  Oxford,  that  of  the  twenty-seven  professors,  oidy  five  can  be 
Ibundwhoarenot  regularly  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  either  to  public 
or  private  classes — or  if  they  are  prevented,  it  is  only  from  the 
want  of  students  }>ursuing  a  particular  branch  of  science  at 
particular  times.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the 
proposals  for  lectures  publicly  circulated  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term.  Of  the  five  professors  who  do  not  lecture,  one  is 
Dr.  Gaisford,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  a  man  who  by  his  laborious 
and  indefatigable  publications  contributes  more  to  the  interest  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  University,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  than  any  scholar  of  the  day.      It  might, 

I  perhaps,  be  wished,  as  a  matter  of  form,  that  a  few  public  lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  him.  But  who  would  wish  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  those  critical  works  which  no  one  can  so  well 
execute  as  himself,  to  the  grammatical  instruction  of  students, 
which  is  carried  on  far  better  by  tutors  ?  Of  the  others,  one  is  now 
advanced  in  years ;  another,  a  very  eminent  man,  is  Professor  of 
Civil  Law,  the  studies  in  which  science  have  long  been  trans- 
ferred 
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ferred  to  LundDn ;  and  another  is  Dr.  Crotch,  the  Professor  of 
Music,  and  Author  of  '  Palestine,'  whose  salary,  we  beheve  we 
may  say,  is  purely  honorary,  and  who  is  never  absent  from  the 
University  when  there  are  occasions  for  his  public  services,  and 
whose  lectures  are  certainly  not  necessary  in  the  ^neral  education 
of  students.  Of  these  twenty-sevpn  professors,  twenty-three  have 
contributed,  in  some  way  or  auother  by  their  publications,  to  the 
literature  of  their  country.  Amon|;  them  the  University  possesses 
at  the  present  time — one  of  the  very  first  Greek  scholars  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Gaisford — by  far  the  most  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar. 
Professor  Wilson — the  head,  we  may  venture  to  say,  of  the  Geo- 
logical school,  Dr.  Buckland — the  first  Musical  Composer  in 
England,  Dr.  Crotch — the  Author  of  ihe  most  extensively  circu- 
lated poems  in  the  present  day,  Mr.  Keble — Dr.  Puspy  is  her 
Professor  of  Hebrew — Dr.  Kidd,  of  Medicine — Dr.  Daubeny,  of 
Botany — Professor  Rigaud,  of  Astronomy — Dr.  Phillimore,  of 
Civil  Law — Mr.  Powell,  of  Geometry.  Mr.  Senior  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  were  within  a  few  years  successively  her 
Professors  of  Political  Economy — and  liltle  as  the  University  may 
■value  such  a  branch  of  study,  or  think  it  worlhy  the  name  of  a 
science,  she  intrusted  it  to  men  whom  her  adversaries  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  to  decry.  And  with  respect  to  the  Physical 
Sciences,  we  gladly  quote  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  which 
cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality. 

'  We  cannot  conclude,'  aays  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle on  Professor  Rigaud'a  Life  of  Bradley,  '  without  expressing  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  the  gratitude  which  every  astronomer  must  feel  for 
its  libeTBlity  in  publishing  so  expensive  a  work,  and  illustrating  it  with 
Eo  many  interesting  embellishments.  Diatinguished  as  Oxford  has  been 
among  the  Univergities  of  Europe,  and  as  the  seat  of  classical  and 
ethical  learning  in  England,  it  has  not  been  wanting  in  its  contributions 
to  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  If  it  cannot  boast  of  a 
Newton,  it  can  yet  marshal  the  nam«s  of  Briggs,  Wren,  Halley,  Ward, 
Gregory,  Keith,  and  Bradley.  Even  now,  when  science  has  been  gra- 
dually decaying  in  many  of  the  other  Universities  of  Britain,  it  has  been 
throwing  out  new  and  vigorous  shoots  on  the  banks  of  the  lais ;  and 
by  the  genius  and  learning  of  such  men  as  Buckland,  Rigaud,  Kidd, 
Daubeny,  Powell,  and  others,  the  tide  of  discovery,  which  in  obedience 
to  its  primordial  law  has  been  quitting  our  eastern  shores,  may  be  ar- 
reswd  in  its  westward  course,  and  bear  to  the  city  of  palaces  some  of 
its  choicest  and  proudest  gifis.* 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  idle  and  ignorant 
assertions  which  represent  the  professors  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  as  indolent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  occupying 
no  high  place  in  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country.  That 
every  department  is  complete  no  one  will  assert.      But  where 

defects 
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defects  esist,  they  exist  chiefly  from  the  want  of  endowments. 
To  judge  fairly  of  them  men  should  look  to  the  advance  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  half-century,  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  University,  and  long  before  any  movcmeni  look 
place  in  the  country  at  large.  And  if  no  rash  violence  interferes, 
the  same  spirit  of  quiet  and  substantial  reform  will  soon  be  able 
to  accomplish  what  none  so  anxiously  desire  as  those  most  un- 
scrupulously calumniated  as  the  bigoted  opposers  of  all  improve- 
ment, and  the  University  will  be  elevated  soon  to  the  head  of 
every  province  of  knowledge. 

But,  indeed,  the  real  source  of  these  calumnies  lies  far  deeper 
—partly  in  ignorance  of  the  real  position  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  the  professor's  chair,  and  partly  in  a  desire  to  revolutionize  a 
system  of  education  which,  more  than  anything,  has  tended  to 
form  the  young  men  of  this  country  to  sound,  sober,  loyal,  and 
religious  habits ;  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  destroyed  if  the 
institutions  of  the  nation  are  to  be  overturned. 

It  may  seem,  at  the  first  sight,  a  very  insignificant  question  of 
national  education,  whether  University  professors  or  college  tutors 
are  to  instruct  young  men :  but  a  little  thought  will  show  tliat  its 
consequences  are  very  serious,  and  well  deserve  much  more  con- 
sideration than  they  have  yet  received.  Merely  as  a  matter  of 
history,  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  tutorial  system  of  education  has 
always  been  connected  with  monarchical  principles  and  institu- 
tioiis — a  professorial  system  almost  always  with  a  democracy,  or 
a  leaning-  to  the  doctrines  of  democracy. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  when  comparisons  are  drawn  between 
German  and  English  professors — and  the  former  Are  seen  lectur- 
ing to  crowds  of  students,  while  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  can 
scarcely  obtain  an  audience,  either  in  Oxlbrd,  or,  as  Mr.  Whewell 
himself  states,  in  Cambridge — ^the  comparison  is  wholly  irrelevant. 
It  should,  in  reality,  be  made  between  the  pubhc  lecture-rooms  in 
Germany,  arfd  the  college  lecture-rooms  in  England  ;  for  the  col- 
lege tutors  in  England  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  Universities 
delegate  the  office  of  immediate  instruction.  Place  these  side  by 
side,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  which  system  has  the  advantage; 
ive  do  not  say  at  present  which  jiroduces  the  most  eminent 
teachers^ — hut  which  ctjntributee  most  to  regular  activity,  industry, 
and  improvement  in  the  students. 

Two  things  are  necessary  in  eilucation — knowledge  to  be  in- 
fused, and  habits  of  mind  to  inbibe  it;  and  two  persons  also  are 
required — one  to  supply  the  knowledge,  the  other  to  inculcate  it. 
In  Germany  these  persons  are  united  in  the  professor.  They,  for 
the  most  part,  form  their  own  theories,  and  leach  them  hkewise  : 
or  rather,  they  give  them  »'ent  before  their  pupils  ;  but  whether 

they 
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they  are  duly  leccived  anil  digcsled,  understood  or  mU  inter  pre  led, 
it  is  wholly  beyoud  their  power  to  ascertain — and,  perhaps,  is  of 
very  little  consequence.  In  our  English  Universities,  and  espe- 
cially in  Oxford,  the  existence  of  colleges  has  enabled  them  to 
separate  the  two  duties.  The  tutors  are  employed  in  conveying 
the  knowledge — and  the  knowledge  itself  is  supplied  from  far 
higher,  and  safer,  and  better  sources.  It  is  not  the  theory  of  the 
day,  or  the  whim  of  any  ambitious  speculatist,  which  is  allowed 
t(>  be  placed  before  students,  as  fit  nutriment  for  their  minds, 
without  the  sanction  of  experience,  or  any  trial  of  its  correctness — 
but  the  great  standard  works  of  literature,  in  history,  jwetry,  phi- 
losojihy,  and  theology — Aristotle  and  Plato,  Thucydides  and  Hero- 
dotus, j?ilschylus  and  Aristophanes,  Cicero  and  Demosthenes— are 
the  real  professors  of  the  English  Universities ;  and  whenever,  in 
any  branch  of  study  which  falls  within  tlie  academical  course,  a 
hook  has  been  recognised  as  a  standard  authority,  it  is  admitted 
upon  the  same  principle.  We  have,  indeed,  nothhig  comparable 
to  classical  writers  either  in  poetry,  oratory,  or  history;  and,  there- 
fore, although  modern  illustrations  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
ancients,  m<idern  history  and  jwietry  are  not  encouraged  in  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  education.  But  in  divinity  a  much  wider  range 
is  opened.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  college  lectures,  wliich 
comprises  not  only  Ihe  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  Butler's 
Analogy,  Paley's  E^■idonce3,  his  Hortc  I'aulina^,  Graves  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Mosheim'a  Ecclesiastical  History,  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  Bingham's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  and  several  other 
authors,  which  are  standard  authorities  in  theologj';  and  surely 
these  names  and  writings  are  far  fitter  to  form  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  young  men  than  any  casual  unproved  theories 
of  the  professors  of  the  day.  It  is,  in  short,  the  great  principle 
of  the  English  Universities  that  instruction  should  he  conveyed 
by  lecturing  upon  books,  and  thus  that  their  students  should 
be  saved  from  being  led  away  by  men.  How  little  is  under- 
stood of  the  real  principles  of  the  Universities  by  those  who  are 
most  virulent  in  abusing  them,  is  evident  from  this  very  fact. 
They  uphold,  it  is  said,  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  classical 
antiquity,  and  discourage  new  theories  from  their  own  professors, 
in  order  to  enslaie  the  mind  to  a  thoughtless  admission  of 
received  doctrines,  and  a  bigoted  subjection  to  their  teachers. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  very  object  of  selecting  ancient,  and  par- 
ticularly Greek  writers,  is  to  accustom  the  mind  to  think,  and  rea- 
son, and  judge  for  itself,  so  far  as  judging  for  itself  is  not  folly — 
by  familiarizing  it  with  the  highest  and  most  perfect  forms  of 
human  rationalism,  thrown  out  boldly,  and  almost  recklessly,  in 
an  age  when  man  had  contrived  to  cast  off  every  check  of  autho- 
rity. 
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rity,  aiut  by  intellects  full  of  energy  and  power.  And  books  arc 
selected  instead  of  living  theorists,  for  the  very  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing that  ready  servile  submission  to  authorities  to  which  young 
minds  are  prone,  and  from  which  they  can  scarcely  escape  when 
they  receive  doctrines  from  the  lips  of  their  authors,  full  of  ani- 
mation and  interest,  and  supported  by  all  the  moral  influence 
inseparable  from  the  position  of  a  teacher. 

It  is  the  great  work  of  intellectual  education  to  invigorate  the 
faculties,  to  make  the  mind  free,  active,  and  independent  of  all 
influences  but  those  of  truth  and  goodness ;  but  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  professor,  to  be  imbued  successively  with  some  new 
doctrines  of  the  dav — taught  to  look  up  to  him  as  its  supreme 
BUtliority,  and  not  to  books  of  a  past  age,  which  have  been  criti- 
cised and  corrected,  and  which  present  doctrines  to  the  mind  with- 
out any  external  fascination^and  it  will  infallibly  sink  into  a  slave, 
unless  it  has  sufficient  i-igour  to  become  a  rebel.  And  the  lustory 
of  Germany,  and  of  our  own  Universities,  before  the  rise  of  the 
tutorial  system,  even  guarded  as  they  were,  will  show  that  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  professorial  teaching  is  to  create  in  the  majority 
of  students  a  blind,  bigoted  adherence  to  half- concocted  and  hall- 
understood  theories,  and  for  iLe  persons  of  the  theorists  them- 
selves a  veneration  no  less  strong  than  the  dark  ages,  as  we  pre- 
sume to  call  tliem,  entertained,  from  precisely  iLe  same  cause, 
for  their  '  subtle,  angelic,  and  iirefragible  doctors.' 

Upon  students,  indeed,  of  a  bolder  kind,  a  very  opposite  effect 
is  produced;  and  we  gladly  quote  from  Mr.  Whewell's  late 
'  Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Ens;lish  University  Education,'  a 
passage  which,  though  intended  by  him  to  illustrate  the  evil  of 
making  philosophy  the  basis  of  education,  illustrates  still  more 
the  real  cause  of  ^at  evil,  and  the  mischief  of  an  unrestrained 
professorial  teaching : — 

'  I  conceive,'  he  says  (p.  41),  *  that  the  mind  of  a  young  man  em- 
])loyed  mainly  in  attendiug  to  teachers  of  this  latter  kind,  tempted  by 
their  dependent  position  to  think  more  of  novelty  than  truth,  and  unre- 
stricted in  the  foundations  of  their  theories — that  such  a  mind  must  fail 
to  acquire  any  steady  and  unhesitating  conviction  of  the  immutable  and 
fixed  nature  of  truth.  This  constant  change  in  the  system  of  received 
doctrines  must  unsettle  and  enfeeble  his  apprehension  of  all  truths.  He 
lias  no  lime,  he  has  no  encouragement,  to  take  up  the  doctrines  which 
are  placed  before  him,  and  to  study  them  till  he  is  firmly  possessed  of 
them,  secure  that  their  certainty  and  value  can  never  alter.  He  lives 
aiimng  changes,  and  has  not  the  heart  to  labour  patiently  for  treasures 
that  may  be  ravished  from  him  by  the  next  revolution.  The  state  of 
Germany,  for  inataucc,  has  of  late  years  been  as  unfavourable  to  the 
intellectual  welfare  of  its  students,  as  the  condition  of  the  most  unstable 
government  of  the  East  is  to  the  material  prosperity  of  its  subjects.     A 

great 
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great  j)hiloso])liiciil  conquest  is  made  by  Kant,  and  a  universal  empire 
is  BUppoBed  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  establiBlied.  But  Fichte,  who 
began  with  heiug  a  follower  of  Kant,  ends  by  deposing  him,  Schelling 
carries  away  the  allegiance  of  Gemiany  from  Fichte ;  and  theu  Hegel 
becomcB  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  predecessorB ;  and  a  younger 
Fichte  raises  the  standard  against  all  these  rulers.  Now,  amid  all  this 
change,  and  fear  of  change,  how  can  any  man  eat  tranquilly  of  the  fntit 
of  his  OUT!  field  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  ?  How  can  he  cultivate 
his  own  thoughts,  and  possess,  in  a  tranquil  and  even  spirit,  the  know- 
ledge and  the  habits  of  mind  tvhich  he  has  acquired?  He  cannot  feel 
or  relish  old  and  familiar  truths.  He  becomes  almost  irresistibly  [Mr, 
Whewell  might  have  ventured  to  say,  inevitably]  a  wide  and  restlesB 
speculator,  criticizing  what  has  already  been  done  in  philosophy; 
attempting  to  guess  what  mil  be  tLe  next  step,  and  destitute  of  those 
clear  ideas,  and  those  habits  of  esact  thought,  through  which  alone 
any  real  advances  in  knowledge  can  be  appropriated,  AgEiin,  another 
mode  in  which  this  system  of  teaching  operates  unfavourably  upon  stu- 
dents is  this :  it  places  them  in  the  position  of  critics  iuatead  of  pupils. 
In  mathematical  and  other  practical  teaching,  the  teacher  is  usually 
much  the  superior  of  his  scholar;  and  the  scholar  cannot  but  feel  this, 
and  must,  consequently,  be  led  to  entertain  a  docile  and  confiding  dis- 
position toward  his  instructor.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  system  is 
proposed,  which  offers  its  claims  to  him,  and  asks  his  assent,  which  he 
may  give  or  refuse,  he  feels  himself  placed  in  the  situation  of  an  equal 
and  a  judge  with  respect  lo  his  professor :  and   i  rj  1  kely  to  be 

the  case  with  active-minded  young  speculators  b  %  b  gh  several 
phases  of  opinion,  and  gives  his  allegiance  to  a  n         achers,  he 

can  hardly  fail  to  look  upon  them  with  a  self  mpla  n  1  ity  which 
involves  little  of  respect.     Now,  this  waut  of  d     1  nfidence,  and 

respect,  when  it  prevails  in  the  i^titdent  tow  d  h  ach  cannot,  I 
think,  belooked  upon  otherwise  than  as  ahighly  p  jud  al  f  eliug,  and 
one  which  must  destroy  much  of  the  value  and  hil  es  f  the  educa- 
tion thus  communicated.' 

We  trust  Mr.  Whewell  will  forgive  us  for  applying  these  just 
remarks  to  a  principle  different  from  his  own,  but  to  which  they 
are  more  appropriately  directed.  In  fact,  they  are  the  more  inte- 
resting as  being  merely  an  expansion  of  a.  short  statement  made 
by  a  Greek  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  respecting  the  compara- 
tive experimental  results  of  Greek  teaching  by  professors  and 
Oriental  instruction  by  tutors.  It  was  not,  however,  the  study  of 
philosophy,  but  the  mode  of  teaching  it,  unrestricted  to  any  rules, 
and  unprovided  with  any  fixed,  definite,  fundamental  system,  which 
caused  the  decay  of  intellect  in  the  schools  to  which  Mr.  Whewell 
alludes.  And  where,  as  in  Oxford,  provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
gular and  docile  study  of  a  fixed  theory,  no  such  evil  has  been 
felt.  This  is  the  true  reason  for  making  the  etliics  of  Aristotle 
the  basis  of  the  Oxford  education.     And  if  ever  this  basis  be 

removed, 
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removed,  or  gives  way  to  the  inculcation  of  general  tlieories  of 
ethics,  the  effect  will  soon  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in 
the  loss  of  that  quiet  but  active,  tboughtful  tone  of  mind  which 
it  is  tile  great  boast  of  her  system  to  form. 

But  the  tutorial  system  is  founded  upon  another  principle, 
also  of  the  first  importance,  though  opposed  directly  to  a  vague 
but  common  notion  of  the  present  day  respecting  human  reason. 
The  English  Universities  do  not  supimsc  that  young  men  wilL 
learn  what  it  is  good  for  them  to  know  without  something  1il;e 
compulsion — that  the  mind  can  be  filled  with  knowledge  by 
simple  inlusion,  as  water  is  poured  into  a  bucket — or  that  it  is 
enough  to  fix  students  in  their  chairs  before  a  lecturer,  without 
a  catechetical  teaching  to  explain,  inculcate,  and  examine.  They 
know  also  that  public  professors  can  do  little  or  nothing  more  than 
deUver  their  lectures,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the  evidence  lately  given 
un  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Universities.  Their  classes  are  supposed 
to  be  large :  individual  characters  and  even  names  are  unknown  lu 
them  ;  no  opportunities  are  allowed  of  private  communication  either 
before  or  after ;  and  no  means  exist  uf  stimulating  industry  and  rous- 
ing thought  by  all  those  little  acts  of  discipline  which  are  familiar 
to  an  intelligent  teacher  personally  acquainted  with  Ids  pupils,  in- 
terested in  their  success,  and  intrusted  with  their  general  ma- 
nagement. They  cannot  enforce  attendance,  much  less  attention. 
And  thus  the  voluntary  principle  is  introduced  into  education, 
with  scarcely  less  startling  absurdity  than  it  is  forced  into  religion. 
As  the  teacher  is  for  the  most  part  selected  by  the  pupil,  as  he 
cannot  punish,  must  be  cautious  not  to  offend,  and  must  study  to 
please  rather  than  control,  the  youth  is  left  to  himself,  and  n'l 
course  of  study  can  be  forced  ujwn  him.  He  may  take  up  some 
favourite  branch,  and  pui-sue  it  with  avidity ;  but  such  caprices 
cannot  be  calculated  upon  ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  attracted,  it  must 
be  by  some  parados,  or  extravagance,  or  novelty — something 
which  flatters  the  necessarily  wrong  taste  of  an  imperi'ect  mind, 
instead  of  standing  over  it  to  control  and  oppose  it.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  thai  what  young  men  do  learn  under  a  professorial 
system  they  imbibe  with  more  eagerness,  and  follow  up  with  more 
rapid  success,  than  in  the  Universities  of  England,  because  it 
happens  to  fall  in  with  their  own  tastes.  But  the  real  question 
is,  how  much  they  do  not  learn  which  ought  to  be  forced  even 
upon  unwilling  minds ;  and  how  much  their  real  mental  character, 
however  brilliant  in  some  one  point,  falls  short  of  that  general  cul- 
tivation, that  firm,  temperate,  and  matured  tone,  which  after  all  is 
the  perfection  of  hiunan  reason  for  all  practical  purposes  of  life, 
and  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to  produce. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  a  good  tutorial  system  is 
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far  btlter  adajilcd  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  than  a  Ijody  ol 
Professors.  It  may  be  added,  that  although  it  is  imjiossible  to 
Lave  tutors  too  deeply  versed  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  and 
some  mixture  also  of  instrucliou  very  much  facilitates  right  habits 
of  study,  still  there  is  a.  wide  difTerence  between  the  tiuallties  of 
mind  required  for  discovering  truth  aud  those  necessary  for  com- 
inunicating  it  to  others.  Tuition  by  a  bold,  speculative  cha- 
racter, will  end  in  the  encouragement  of  a  rash,  theorizing  temper, 
instead  of  diligent,  patient  learning ;  and,  when  stripped  alto- 
gether of  the  power  of  original  speculation,  it  becomes  laborious 
and  wearisome.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  to  be  employed 
in  extending  the  range  of  science,  and  providing  materials  for 
study,  should  for  the  most  part — not  wholly — be  emancipated 
from  the  task  of  direct  instruction;  and  those  who  instruct 
should  in  a  great  measure  be  restricted  in  the  bcence  of  ori- 
ginal theories ; — one  class  should  provide  the  seed,  another 
cultivate  the  gnnuid.  And  this  will  jirobably  be  allowed.  And 
still  it  will  be  urged  that  neither  of  these  duties  are  at  Oxford 
competently  discharged.  The  Professors,  it  is  said,  and  others 
who  ought  to  lead  and  extend  the  literature  of  the  country,  do 
nothing ;  and  the  tutors  are  wliully  unfit  even  for  the  drudgery 
of  teaching.  Utidoubtedly  this  language  proceeds  from  those 
who  show  by  their  other  observations  that  ibey  know  little  of  Uie 
state  of  the  University,  and  are  very  unfit  to  interfere  with  its 
improvement ;  but  it  has  its  weight  and  should  be  answered. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  whether  the  Professors  themselves  are 
eminent  in  their  several  branches  may  be  judged  from  a  former 
statement;  and  whether  the  University  at  large  acts  forcibly  and 
as  it  ought  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  the  country,  is  to 
1  e  n  a  d  ot  so  much  by  ihe  works  wliich  proceed  from 
Of  d  as  a  1  Ctlity,  as  by  the  influence  of  all  its  members  upon 
th    n  a   la  ge.  The  Universities  are  not  places  but  societies ; 

J  n  I  h  gh  1  instruction  of  young  men  (and  an  instruction 
wh  h  no  n  s  ems  to  deny  is  more  admirably  conducted  than  in 
any  coun  n  Europe)  is  necessarily  carried  on  in  one  spot,  it 
is  m  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
Bench  of  Bishops,  among  the  Judges,  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the 
Pulpit,  and  in  every  private  gentleman's  family  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  silent  but  powerful  influence  of  the  Universities  is  now 
acting. 

We  have  just  fallen  upon  a  passage  surrounded  with  a  great 
deal  of  trash,  and  all  the  false,  silly  sophistry  of  the  day,  but 
wliicb,  coining  from  no  friendly  hand,  we  cannot  refuse  to  tran- 
scribe. After  painfully  lamenting  the  general  mediocrity  of  in- 
tellect hanging  like  a  cloud  over  the  University,  and  indulgmg  in 
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no  vevy  nieasureil  abuse  wf  ils  principles,  and  llie  men  wlio  are  at 
this  time  its  greatest  nrnamenis,  it  pi'ocecds  : — 

'  The  respect  and  affection  which  Oxford  has  gained  by  its  generally 
excellent  discharge  of  its  educationBl  duties  have  blinded  the  public  eye 
against  its  monstrous  defects,  as  to  its  higher  colling  to  place  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  literature  of  England.  It  ia  the  glory  of  the  Englisli 
Universities  that  they  furnish  for  our  young  men,  at  the  moit  critical 
period  of  their  lives,  an  education  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  unequalled 
in  Europe.  A  deeper  and  more  extensive  knowledge  may  be  acquired 
At  a  German  University;  but  nowhere  can  there  be  found  combined 
such  a  noble  moral  training,  such  an  admirable  formation  of  character 
to  habits  of  self-government,  self-respect,  and  submission  to  authority- 
such  an  elevation  of  moral  and  even  religious  tone,  coupled  with  mental 
energy  and  active  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  exist  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  This  education  of  character  is  the  preeminent  and  best  cha- 
racteriatic  of  our  English  Universities.  To  their  influence  the  moral 
worth,  the  elevated  sentiments,  and  gentlemanly  feeling  of  the  English 
gentry,  and,  as  compared  witli  those  of  other  countries,  of  the  English 
clergy,  are  principally  due.  For  this  they  are  most  justly  rewarded 
with  the  affection  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  which  they  thus  benefit. 
And  it  would  be  but  a  mock  and  most  deplorable  reform  which  would 
impair  or  destroy  this  social  importance  of  our  Universities.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Oxford  shonld  be  something  more  than  the  first  of  onv 
public  schools.'— Briii's A  atid  Forcimi  Revinc,  No.  105. 

L^ndoubtedly  it  should  ;  and  if,  instead  of  being  congi'egateJ 
in  one  place,  its  members — members,  we  mean,  of  its  governing 
liody,  who  have  a  right,  and  are  bound  at  this  time  to  watch  over 
its  interests,  and  take  an  active  part  in  its  improvement — if  these 
men,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  thousand,  and  many  thousand 
more  who  have  given  up  their  direct  connexion  with  Oxford,  but 
retain  its  spirit  and  lessons  in  their  mind,  are  now  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  acting  in  its  most  important  offices,  carr)ing  into 
public  and  private  life  the  maxims  and  the  h.-ibita  of  their  teachers, 
and  acting  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  the  mischievous 
a^^essiona  of  the  day,  so  that  men  n()W  openly  declare  that,  unless 
Oxford  be  entirely  remodelled,  the  Church  cannot  be  destroyed, 
and  the  monarchy  must  still  be  saved — who  shall  say  that  the 
University  has  no  influence  on  the  country,  and  ia  unworthy  of 
respect  at  least — even  if  respect  be  coupled  with  fear  and  re- 
proach ?  It  may,  indeed,  contribute  little,  comparatively  little, 
to  the  literature  of  the  day.  It  would  be  an  evil  hour  for  any 
seat  of  sound  instruction,  when  it  should  be  at  the  head  of  that 
vain,  restless,  presumptuous  mob  of  writers,  whose  notions  are 
swarming  forth  every  hour  from  the  press,  and  filling  the  ears  of 
what  is  called  the  reading  public,  not  with  truths,  (for  a  reading 
public  rarely  seeks  for  truths,)  but  with  frivolous  amusement,  dis- 
sipation, or  excitement. 

There 
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There  may  be  men,  and  we  believe  the  most  learned  and  most 
thoughtful  men  in  the  University  are  among  them,  who  believe 
that  we  have  at  length  had  about  enough  of  original  publication, 
!ind  that  it  might  be  no  dismal  eril  for  the  country  if  a  conflagra- 
tion were  made  of  nearly  all  the  crudities  vented  by  half-read  men 
within  the  last  half-century,  and  a  prohibition  for  another  half- 
century  against  any  new  book.  It  is  verj-  possible,  and  very  con- 
sistent with  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  amelioration  of  human  nature,  to  think  that 
the  neglected  and  dust-covered  folios  of  former  ages  contain  more 
food  for  the  mind,  and  would  coniribute  more  to  the  extension  of 
true  intellect,  than  all  the  ephemeral  trifles  in  which  knowledge 
is  now  volatilized,  like  the  Sibyl's  leaves,  and  new  roads  are 
macadamized  to  science,  as  if  science  could  ever  be  found  except 
at  the  end  of  long,  painful,  and  laborious  eSbrts.  Really  learned 
men  know,  that  except  in  physical  science,  scarcely  a  subject  can 
be  named  which  has  not  been  treated  well  by  some  previous  author. 
Sound  judging  men  will  fear  to  publish  views  of  their  own^until 
tbey  have  thoroughly  examined  the  views  of  others  before  them. 
Careful  and  modest  minds,  who  wish  really  to  benefit  the  world, 
and  think  nothing  of  their  own  popularity,  will  prefer  quietly 
working  during  their  life  on  some  great  plan  which  may  only  bo 
known  after  death  ;  otbcrs  will  despair  of  obtaining  a  hearing  for 
anything  but  frivolities  that  agree  with  a.  vitiated  popular  taste  ; 
and  others  will  think,  and  think  Justly,  that  there  are  other  ways 
of  blessing  mankind,  and  of  discharging  the  duties  of  instruction, 
than  by  rushing  into  the  mart  of  favour  in  any  shape.  And 
they  will  be  the  more  deeply  impressed  with  these  notions,  when 
they  observe  how  much  of  the  University  itself,  both  in  tone  of 
feeling  and  grasp  of  thought,  was  deteriorated  by  the  recent  ex- 
istence of  a  school  within  it  founded  on  the  very  opposite  views. 
if  it  is  now — with  the  elasticity  and  force  of  a  newly -recovered 
principle — springing  back  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  cultivating 
learning,  rather  than  speculation — it  is  because  men  are  wearied 
out  and  starved  with  those  hasty,  shallow,  hungry  attempts  at 
s|iinning  truths  out  of  the  brain  of  the  indii-idual,  without  any 
reference  to  facts,  or  history,  or  antiquity — which  are  sometimes 
held  out  to  the  world  as  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
ITniversity  in  modern  times.  Men,  to  become  great  writers, 
really  require  something  more  than  their  oivn  thoughts,  their 
own  experience — a  person  to  read  for  them  and  argue  with 
them — and  a  logical  acuteness,  sufficient  to  detect  ambiguities 
in  words,  and  to  refute  errors,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  which  either 
do  not  exist  amongst  any  but  the  ignorant,  or  have  been  refuted 
over  and  over  again  by  preWous  writers  on  the  subject — though 
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these  have  never  been  read,  and  are  not  even  known  to  exist.  It 
is  necessary,  indeed,  that  the  Universities  should  always,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  moment,  be  prepared  with  men  able  to  meet  the 
false  and  foolish  theories  which  appear  beyond  their  walls,  and  to 
crush  them.  Bnt  the  best  mode  of  crushing  them,  and  of  influ- 
encing' the  public  mind  to  good,  will  be  by  continuing  the  course 
which  Oxford,  in  pai'ticular,  has  adopted,  and  in  which  her  most 
studious  and  learned  men,  without  gaining  any  reputation  them- 
selves, but  with  infinite  benefit  to  the  country,  are  chiefly  engaged. 
Let  them  republish  old  standard  works,  instead  of  throwing  out 
new.  The  more  she  can  disseminate  accurate  and  cheap  editions  of 
good  books  already  written,  the  more  she  will  turn  the  intellect  of  the 
country  into  a  safe  channel,  and  iacrease  its  strength  a  thousandfold. 
In  this  work  she  may  continue  to  employ  her  resident  members, 
and  to  a  very  great  extent ;  encouraging  their  studies  and  making 
them  soundly  learned  themselves,  whde  they  are  contributing  to 
the  learning  of  others.  Her  magnificent  press,  and  the  revenues 
arising  from  it,  will  enable  her  in  this  maimer  to  take  the  lead  of 
the  literature  of  the  country  without  any  concession  to  a  bad 
popular  taste,  or  any  departure  from  her  own  sonnd  and  elevated 
views  of  study.  Although  to  edit  the  works  of  others  may  seem 
ti>  some  a  menial  office,  those  who  know  the  various  reading, 
accuracy'  of  inquiry,  and  general  erudition  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  such  labours,  will  understand  and  appreciate  them ; 
but  whether  they  are  appreciated  or  not,  it  matters  little — if  the 
end  be  good.  In  particular,  it  might  be  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  University,  to  form  a  systematic  plan  lor  the  supply  of 
those  clerical  libraries  which  are  now  forming  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  which  indicate  the  general  sense  of  a  want  of 
deep  learning  in  the  clergy  to  combat  the  errors  of  the  day. 
Much  has  been  done  already  in  editions  of  English  divines. 
Could  the  University  make  a  more  acceptable  present  Ut  the 
Church  and  to  the  nation,  than  by  undertaking  the  republication 
of  the  early  fathers,  and  engs^ing  in  it,  at  whatever  expense,  all 
the  fittest  persons  within  her  walls?  They  are  becoming  every 
day  more  scarce  and  expensive  ;  and  although  to  edit  them  would 
be  no  easy  task  writhout  much  previous  preparation,  with  such 
men  as  Dr.  Gaisford,  Dr.  Routh.  Dj,  Card  well,  and  Dr. 
Pusey  to  superintend  the  woik,  and  the  number  of  young 
students  who  would  be  willing  to  labour  in  it  under  their 
ilirection.  a  very  noble  monument  might  be  raised  to  the  honour 
of  the  University,  and  the  beat  safeguards  of  Christianity. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying,  that  something  mig'ht  not 
be  done  to  carry  still  further  into  effect  a  principle  already  in 
operation  respecting  college  tutors.     When  it  is  said,  that  they 
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nre  for  llio  most  part  men  incompetent  to  the  task,  the  best  answer 
is,  that  they  have  all,  without,  perhaps,  a  single  exception,  either 
shown  their  aquirementsbypuhlications,  or  have  been  selected  by 
the  University  at  various  times  to  discharge  such  offices  as  those 
of  public  examiners  or  select  preachers,  or  have  been  highly  dis- 
tinguished by  academical  honours.  J  f  they  were  incompetenl, 
neither  the  results  of  their  instruction  would  prove  so  admirable 
ns  they  are  acknowledged  to  be,  nor  would  their  pupils  or  the 
country  at  large  entertain  such  affection  and  reverence  for  the 
place  of  their  education.  They  are  not  chosen,  as  ignorant  men 
assert,  from  interest  or  with  carelessness,  but  are  selected  from 
the  most  distinguished  fellows — and  the  fellows,  consistently,  from 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  University — or  at  least,  from 
the  most  distinguished  canilidales  that  come  within  the  founder's 
limitation ;  and  in  several  instances,  in  order  to  retain  eminent 
services,  tutors  have  been  continued  in  the  office  even  after  mar- 
riage. Instead  of  surprise  that  not  more  are  known  by  their 
publications  (and  many  are  known),  those  who  understand  the 
state  of  the  University  must  be  more  astonished  that  so  many  men. 
who  in  any  profession  would  rise  into  the  highest  eminence,  are 
content  in  Oxford  to  occupy  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  a 
laborious  service,  which  affords  no  remuneration  at  the  time 
higher  than  is  enjoyed  by  an  upper  clerk  in  a  bnnking-hHuse, — 
which  excludes  them  from  marriage, — wliich  is  precariously  de- 
pendent on  their  health, — and  which,  now  tliat  all  hopes  are  to  be 
cut  off  of  obtaining  the  proper  reward  for  their  labour  in  the 
cathedral  patronage,  can  lead  to  nothing  belter  than  a  distant 
chance  of  a  moderate  living.  And  yet  the  surprise  ceases  to 
those  who  know  the  characters  who  are  thus  sacrificing  their 
worldly  advantage  to  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  now  calumniated 
occupation,  for  which  the  country  can  never  adequately  repay 
them.  'My  lord,'  says  Bishop  Louth,  in  reply  to  a  violent  and 
wrong-headed  opponent — (and  >f  the  answer  was  true  in  his  day, 
it  is  far  truer  at  the  present,  and  offers  a  j  ust  account  of  the  charm 
of  an  University  life) — 

'  My  lord,  I  was  educated  in  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford.  I  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages,  both  public  and  private,  which  that  famoiia  aeat  of 
learning  so  largely  affords.  I  speut  many  happy  years  in  that  illustrious 
society,  in  a  well-regulated  course  of  useful  discipline  and  studies,  and 
in  the  agreeable  and  improving  commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars; 
in  a  society  where  emulation  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy, 
contention  without  animosity,  incited  industry  and  awakened  genius ; 
where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  generous  freedom  of  thought, 
were  raised,  encouraged,  and  piished  forward  by  example,  by  commenda- 
tion, and  by  authority.  I  breathed  the  same  atmosphere  that  the 
Hookers,  the   Chilling  worths,  and  the  Lockes  had    breathed   before, 
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whose  benevolence  luid  humanity  were  as  estensive  aa  their  vast  genius 
and  their  comprehensive  knowledge;  who  always  treated  their  adver- 
Bariea  with  civility  and  respect;  who  made  candour,  tnaderatiou,  and 
liberal  judgment  aa  much  the  rule  and  law,  as  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course; who  did  not  amuse  their  readers  with  empty  declamations  and 
fine-spun  theories  of  toleration,  wliile  they  were  themselves  agitated 
with  a  furious  inquisitorial  spirit,  seizing  every  one  they  could  lay  hold 
on,  for  presuming  to  dissent  from  thera  in  matters  the  most  indifferent, 
and  dragging  them  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  abusive  controversy. 
And  do  you  reproach  me  with  my  education  in  this  place,  and  with  my 
relation  to  this  most  respectable  body,  wliich  I  shall  always  esteem  my 
greatest  advantage  and  my  highest  honour?' — Letter  to  the  Author  of 
'  The  Divine  Legation.' 

So  also  Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  his  Commentaries  on 
Asiatic  Poetry : — 

'  Whether  this  work  will  please  the  French  or  their  admirers  is  to  me 
of  little  concern,  provided  it  prove  acceptable  to  my  country,  and  to  that 
renovraed  University  in  which  I  received  my  education.  With  a  view 
to  the  honour  of  both,  these  Commentaries  were  undertaken  and  pub- 
lished ;  nor  is  there  any  wish  so  near  my  heart  as  that  all  my  labours,  past 
or  future,  may  be  useful  and  agreeable  to  them.  What  my  fortune  may 
be  I  know  not;  tliis,  however,  I  kuow,  that  the  moat  ansioiis  object  of 
my  heart  is,  after  having  run  my  career,  to  retire  in  advanced  life  to  the 
ever-beloved  retreat  of  the  University,  not  with  a  view  to  indulge  my- 
self in  indulcnce,  which  my  dispositiou  abhors,  but  to  enjoy  a  diguiticd 
leisure  in  the  uninterrupted  cultivation  of  letters.' 

It  is  with  a  similar  feeling  that  men  are  now  induced  to 
undertake  those  ofGcca  of  tuition  which  otherwise  could  present 
little  but  heavy  labour  ill  jouthj  and  almost  poverty  in  old  age. 
For  the  fellowships  of  the  College,  on  an  average,  scarcely  amount 
to  130^  a-year.  The  situation  ijf  tutor,  except  in  one  or  two  of 
the  largest  colleges,  is  worth  little  more  than  200/.  If  a  man 
devotes  himself  wholly  to  it,  he  becomes  often  unfitted  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  studies  for  subsequent  parochial  duties ;  and 
the  University  has  no  patronage.  And  yet  it  is  expected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  for  this  income  young  men  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  tutors  of  the  highest  possible  altaininents  j  and  no 
surprise  or  gratitude  is  felt  when  the  demand  is  nearly  realized  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  college  tutors  are  in  fact  the  body  from 
which  the  University  professorsj  the  heads  of  our  great  schools, 
many  of  our  bishops,  even  our  most  eminent  judges  (witness 
Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell),  have  been  selected;  and  that 
they  render  Oxford  now,  to  all  who  delight  in  a  combination 
of  active  thought,  unaffected  and  unambitious  learning,  earnest 
piety,  and  true  benevolence,  the  most  fascinating  sticiety  in  Eng- 
land. Still  we  do  Indeed  sincerely  wish  that  some  arrangement  may 
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be  made  by  which  this  admirable  body  of  men  may  be  enabled  to 
divide  their  studies  more  than  they  have  done  hitherto.  In  lat^e 
cotle|;es.  where  the  number  of  pupils  admits  of  several  tutors, 
this  is  already  done.  But  nothing  presses  so  much  on  the  atten- 
tions of  the  real  reformers  within  the  University  as  the  necessity  of 
arranging  some  plan  by  which,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  buth  pri- 
vate and  public  tutors,  after  having  finished  their  general  prepa- 
ratory course,  may  confine  themselves  separately  to  some  one 
branch  of  science.  Here  is  a  change  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  perhaps  on  some  future  occasion  we  may  venture  to 
offer  some  suggestions  on  it. 

Some  information  also  might  be  given  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  most  serious  misrepresentation — the  expenses 
of  students,  and  also  on  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the 
discipline  of  colleges.  But  we  shall  ahslain  for  the  present  from 
touching  on  these  points,  which  would  lead  to  some  lengthened 
statements.  And  as  there  never,  we  believe,  was  a  time  in  which 
the  body  of  young  students  was  so  orderly  and  so  generally  well- 
principled  as  at  present,  in  which  so  few  instances  occurred  of 
dissipation  and  extravagance,  and  when  those  who  are  capable  of 
judging  were  so  satisfied  with  their  general  management,  it  is 
leas  necessary  to  enter  upon  thenn  at  this  moment. 

But  there  is  a  very  different  subject  on  which  a  peculiar  class 
of  persons  are  attacking  the]  University  of  Oxford,  and  on  which 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  No  ca- 
lumnies on  its  institutions  have  been  recently  circulated  without 
alluding  to  it,  and  scarcely  any  society  is  found  interested  in 
religion  or  the  Church  where  it  is  not  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and, 
we  must  also  add,  the  subject  of  the  grossest  misrepresentations 
and  ignorance — ignorance  of  both  kinds,  of  facts  and  of  principles. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  at  this  moment  charged  with 
popery.  Ludicrous  as  the  nolion  is  to  persons  on  the  spot,  men 
have  been  found  gravely  to  assert  that  it  is  introducing  every  day 
a  number  of  strange  papistical  ceremonies — that  all  the  founda- 
tions of  Protestantism  are  undermined — and  that  a  deliberate  con- 
spiracy exists  to  restore  the  religion  of  Rome.  At  first  sight, 
sensible  men  are  tempted  to  treat  such  extravagancies  as  they 
deserve,  with  ridicule,  and  even  to  be  amused  with  their  absurdity ; 
but  religion  is  not  a  subject  for  laughter  in  any  shape  ;  and  ab- 
surdities widely  circulated  slide  into  popular  belief  as  easily  as 
truths,  and  ought  never  to  be  despised. 

In  reality  the  University  of  Oxford  is  at  tliis  time,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  is  more 
dreaded  by  the  Romanists,  whom  it  is  accused  of  supporting, 
than  by  ultra- Protestants  themselves.  It  is  reviring  and  dissemi- 
nating 
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naling  the  principles — not  principles  of  her  oWn,  but  principles  of 
the  Church  of  EnglantI — which  offer  the  onlymeans  of  destroying 
popery.  But  because  many  men  do  not  understand  either  the  na- 
ture of  popery,  nor  the  principles  or  history  of  their  own  church,  and 
have  no  power  to  distinguish  between  the  Catholicism  which  they 
all  profess,  and  the  Romanism  with  which  it  was  corrupted ;  and 
have  taken  up  in  ignorance  false  views  and  doctrines  which  never 
were  sanctioned  by  their  Churchj  though  they  have  recently  been 
allowed  to  circulate  without  public  contradiction;  therefore  they 
are  startled  and  alarmed  at  truths  which  they  cannot  separate 
from  errors,  and  imagine  principles  to  be  novelties  which  in  reality 
are  the  old,  uniform,  undisputed  tenets  of  our  greatest  and 
soundest  divines.  The  entire  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  of  polemical  theology,  which  has  been  brought  to  light  in  re- 
cent attacks  upon  what  is  called  the  Oxford  School  of  Divinity,  is 
as  surprising  as  it  is  lamentable. 

The  real  facts  of  the  case  are  those  : — 

A  course  of  publications  bearing  on  the  present  state  of  theo- 
logy, and  which  have  excited  considerable  attention,  have  lately 
been  sent  out,  not  from  the  University  as  a  body,  but  from  a  few 
individuals,  men  whom  if  strangers  have  ventured  to  call  Phari- 
sees and  mystics,  friends  who,  without  connexion  as  a  pEirty,  or 
perhaps  perfect  coincidence  of  opinions,  yet  love  and  honour 
Ihem  for  their  ardent  piety,  their  deep  learning,  and  their  Christian 
practice,  may  be  permitted  to  describe  as  the  most  distinguished, 
most  beloved,  and  most  valued  naembers  of  the  whole  University. 

The  object  of  these  publications  has  been  expressly  and  re- 
peatedly stated.  It  was  not  to  vent  any  new  opinions,  or  to  form  a 
new  school  of  theology,  but  to  recal  the  minds,  especially  of  the 
clergy,  to  the  old  standard  divinity  of  their  Church ;  to  revive  the 
great  Catholic  doctrines  on  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
fixed  at  the  Reformation  ;  to  give  the  clergy  the  only  weapons  by 
■which  it  is  possible  to  resist  the  dissent  of  popery  and  the  popery 
of  dissent ;  to  mark  clearly  that  middle  course  which  the  Church 
of  England  endeavours  to  preserve  between  superstition  on  the 
one  hand  and  licentiousness  on  the  other ;  to  revive  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history;  to  point  out  to  religious  men  their  proper 
connexion  with  antiquity ;  to  open  a  wider  range  of  theological 
studies ;  and  to  bring  again  to  light  the  treasures  of  theological 
knowledge  and  sincere  piety ;  which,  whether  mised  with  errors 
or  not,  all  learned  men  ngree  to  exist  in  the  ancient  Fathers  of 
the  Church. 

What  there  is  in  such  a  plan  unworthy  of  a  learned  body,  dan- 
gerous to  Protestantism,  injurious  to  true  piety,  or  tending  to  the 
encouragement  of  mysticism,  must  be  left  to  those  to  discover 
Q  2  whose 
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whose  acute  vision  has  discerned  what  no  men  before  ever  dis- 
cerned, that  the  study  of  the  early  fathers  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  that  popery,  which  the  merest  schoolboy  in  ecclesistical 
history  knows  to  have  grown  up  hy  setting  their  evidence  at  nought, 
and  to  have  been  mainly  overthrown  at  the  Reformation  by  refer- 
ence to  their  primitive  authority. 

Undoubtedly  when  any  plan  is  formed  for  producing  an  im- 
pression upon  pubUc  opinion,  it  nnust  emanate  from  some  combi- 
nation of  individuals,  from  something  like  a  party ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples diffused  must  be  viewed  as  the  principles  of  the  persons 
who  disseminate  thera.  But,  as  if  to  guard  in  every  possible  way 
against  the  name  and  appearance  of  such  an  evil  as  a  party  within 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  great  part  of  the  publications  alluded  to 
have  been  reprints  of  old  valuable  tracts,  chiefly  against  popery, 
extracts  from  English  divines,  or  portions  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
If  any  doctrine  has  been  advocated,  it  baa  been  expressly  put  for- 
ward as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  implied  in  her 
formularies,  confirmed  by  her  teachers.  If  any  return  has  been 
suggested  to  usages  recently  dropped,  the  reference  has  been  to 
the  rubric  of  the  liturgy.  Not  an  instance  can  be  named  of  an 
attempt  to  put  an  individual  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  or  to  establish 
any  opinion  except  on  the  foundation  of  the  English  Church,  and 
of  that  Church  to  which  it  professedly  adheres,  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity of  old.  And  whether  men  like  or  dislike  the  doctrines 
thus  put  forward,  theymust  be  remiuded,  though  unable  perhaps, 
from  the  shallowness  of  their  theological  learning,  to  cope  with 
such  questions,  that  they  can  argue  only  in  one  way.  The  doc- 
trines are  adduced  as  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  of 
that  early  Church  which  is  expressly  recognised  by  her  as  her  au- 
thority and  guide.  If  they  are  to  be  refuted,  it  must  be  done,  not 
by  declamation  or  clamour  against  popery  or  by  notions  of  expe- 
diency, but  by  express  proof  from  history,  and  from  the  works  of 
our  great  divines,  that  the  Church  of  England  never  professed 
them  herself,  never  admitted  a  reference  on  such  points  to  the 
early  Church,  or,  if  the  referenc«  wa».admitted,  that  the  early 
Church  gave  no  support  to  the  views  now  inculcated.  And  those 
who  now  suggest  them  will  then  be  the  first  to  abandon  them. 
Nothing,  however,  but  learning,  real,  sound,  deep  learning,  can 
meet  the  question  ;  and  therefore  the  sooner  the  clergy  generally, 
and  especially  the  alarmists  of  popery,  betake  themselves  to  the 
English  divines  and  the  early  fathers,  the  sooner,  if  their  aid  is 
required,  will  they  be  able  to  save  the  Church  from  the  rain 
which  they  affect  to  imagine  is  now  threatened  on  its  purity  and 
aimphcitj.  We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  the  theology  of  the 
question,  but  we  do  wish  to  impress  on  them  that  it  is  a  tjuestion, 
not  of  fancy  but  of  factj — not  of  feeling  but  of  learning.  In 
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In  tlie  mean  time,  without  any  discussion  of  the  kind — allhough 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  assemblies  of  clergymen  holding 
peculiar  opinions  were  actually  called  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting the  spirit  of  these  miscalled  new  doctrines — without  any 
knowledge  of  the  facts — without  even  reading  the  works  them- 
selves— men  have  been  found  to  circulate  the  most  idle  stories  and 
most  slanderous  statements,  to  brand  the  character  not  only  of 
individual  writers,  but  of  the  University  at  large.  They  have 
been  denounced  as  mystics  by  one,  rs  papists  by  another,  as  for- 
malists by  a  third,  as  innovators  by  a  fourth,  and  by  a  fifth,  whom, 
from  respect  to  his  warm-heartedness,  little  as  we  can  value  either 
liis  judgment  or  his  learning,  "we  will  not  name  in  conjunction 
with  a  publication  at  which  even  his  best  friends  blushed  with 
shame,  '  Pharisees  and  Hypocrites.'  And  this  in  the  very  pagesin 
which  Dr.  Hampden's  name  was  brought  forward  to  charge  those 
persons  with  needlessly  traducing  the  opinions  and  insulting  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  only  differed  from  them  in  sentiment. 

We  might  be  inclined  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  parties  on  that  occasion,  which  might  not  be  miin- 
structive,  as  illustrating  the  real  bigotry  of  liberality  and  the 
intolerance  of  universal  toleration.  But  as  the  Archbishop  o£ 
Canterbury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  truly  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  ever  since  the  close  of  those  painful  pro- 
ceedings, it  has  been  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who  promoted  them 
to  abstain  from  any  observation  which  might  give  pain  to  Dr. 
Hampden  liimself.  They  would  not  shrink  from  censuring  the 
opinions,  but  they  never  would  consent  to  persecute  the  man. 
They  preferred  submitting  to  abuse  rather  than  give  fresh  un- 
easiness, when  it  could  possibly  be  avoided  without  a  compromise 
of  duty.  But  from  late  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  from  misconceptions  throughout  the  country,  it  may  seem  not 
unadvisable  to  restate  the  few  facts  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
University  on  that  occasion  is  to  be  judged.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  opposition  to  Dr.' Hampden  was  a  political  movement.  Dr. 
Hampden  was  never  known,  and  therefore  never  was  obnoxious, 
to  the  University  for  any  political  opinions.  He  was  a  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive man,  living  on  terms  of  friendship  with  all  parties  until 
he  published  his  Bampton  Lectures,  and  lotig  afterwards.  It  is 
not  true  that  those  lectures  were  received  at  that  time  without 
suspicion  or  disapprobation.  The  very  parties  who  afterwards 
came  forward  publicly  to  censure  them,  not  only  censured  them 
at  the  time  in  private,  but  it  was  found  had  actually  drawn  out  in 
form  the  objectionable  principles,  and  still  more,  had  some  of 
them  proposed  to  bring  them  formally  before  the  L^niversity,  but 
were  induced  to  abstain  by  reluctance  to  such  a  pEunfnl  proceed- 
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ing,  and  in  the  liope  that  the  work  itself,  from  the  abstruseness 
of  its  subjectj  would  not  meet  with  ^neral  circulation. 

It  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Hampden  after  this  was  appmnted 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  by  the  University.  He  was 
appointed  by  five  electors,  three  of  whom  were  not  necessarily 
theologians.  One  of  them,  the  most  eminent  scholar  and  divine 
in  Oxford,  is  understood  to  have  remonstrated  against  it.  But 
the  University  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Bampton  Lectures  were  the  only  work 
in  which  errors,  and  dangerous  errors,  were  seen.  Dr.  Hampden 
published  others,  all  of  which  were  carefully  examined,  and  <ine 
of  them,  the  moment  it  appeared,  had  been  answered  directly ; 
though,  at  the  especial  suggestion  of  the  very  persons  falsely  called 
his  persecutors,  his  name  was  not  alluded  to,  that  personal  con- 
troversy in  the  University  might  not  he  provoked. 

And  it  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Hampden  advocated  the  admission 
of  Dissenters.  His  name  stands  at  this  moment  appended  to  a 
protest  against  that  measure,  in  common  with  the  other  heads  of 
bouses.  And  yet,  if  his  views  were  favourable  to  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  first  principles  of  theological  and  all  other  in- 
struction, we  are  quite  prepared  to  contend  that  this  alone  was 
sufficient  to  render  him  an  unfit  person   to  fill  the  theological 

But  it  is  true,  that  when  the  name  of  Dr.  Hampden  was  men- 
tioned for  that  appointment,  it  became  an  anxious  consideration 
how  a  danger  apprehended  to  the  University  and  the  Church 
might  best  be  obviated.  Representations  were  made  privately 
both  to  the  Ministers  and  the  Crown,  and  to  the  beads  of  the 
Church,  but  were  not  listened  to ;  and  the  very  silence  which  had 
been  previously  observed  from  desire  to  spare  the  feelings  of  an 
individual,  was  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  University  had 
concurred  in  his  opinions. 

We  will  ask  the  most  intolerant  advocate  for  toleration,  in  what 
way  it  was  possible  for  the  University  to  remain  inactive  any 
longer,  without  for  ever  compromising  its  character,  and  giving  its 
assent  to  principles  which  conscientiously  it  believed  to  be  full  of 
error  and  of  mischief?  And  if,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, this  view  is  assumed  to  be  false,  and  the  works  themselves 
innocent,  will  the  caltminiators  of  the  University  bring  forward, 
even  from  those  who  opposed  the  proceeding,  a  single  competent 
judge  who  ivill  pronounce  them  safe?  Many  men  disliked  the 
notion  of  publicly  condemning  them.  One  or  two  distinguished 
scholars  in  the  University  resisted  it.  But  not  one  of  them  came 
forward  to  deny,  and  privately  they  were  known  to  declare,  that 
their  opinion  oi'  the  principles  themselves  completely  coincided 
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with  tiint  of  the  University  at  large.  And  how  general  a  sense 
was  entertained  of  their  objectionable  nature,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  very  mixed  characters  who  acted  on  the  committee. 
Two  of  them  undoubtedly  were  attached  to  what  is  termed  the 
Oxford  theology,  but  of  the  other  four,  three  were  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  any  party,  and  the  fourth,  a  most  amiable  man,  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  it, 

Was  the  University  to  be  precluded  from  the  right  of  forming 
its  judgment,  or  from  the  power  of  expressing  it,  or  from  the 
duty,  positively  enjoined  by  its  statutes,  and  still  more  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  institutions,  of  guarding  its  students  against 
error,  and  the  Church  against  corruption?  Are  the  Church  of 
England  and  its  ministers  the  only  portion  of  the  community 
who  are  to  be  denied  a  sense  of  truth,  and  permission  to  follow 
their  conscience  ?  Or  is  all  truth  to  be  abandoned  at  onco,  and 
every  man  who  distinguishes  light  from  darkness,  or  good  from 
evil,  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  bigot  and  a  persecutor  ?  This,  indeed, 
is  the  end  to  which  we  are  rapidly  hastening.  And  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  might  not  be  a  party  to  such  a  mradness — 
might  raise  her  voice  to  the  last  moment  in  defence  of  truth — she 
did  express,  by  a  public  act,  her  distrust  of  Dr.  Hampden's 
opinions.  She  chose  the  only  niode  of  doir^  this  which  it  appeared 
was  legally  open.  It  was  coupled  with  nothing  personally  offensive 
to  him— nothing  which  interfered  with  his  personal  advantages,  or 
could  in  any  sense  be  called  persecution.  Some  public  papers, 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  University,  did  indeed  indulge  in 
violent  language,  both  towards  himself  and  the  Ministry;  but 
they  were  openly  checked  by  the  persons  most  actively  engaged  in 
the  proceedings.  Within  Oxford,  nothing  throughout  them  was 
Uttered  having  reference  to  the  Ministry,  or  disrespectful  to  Dr. 
Hampden ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  every  endeavour  was  made  by 
the  most  distinguished  individuals  to  soften  a  p^ful  duty  with 
acts  of  personal  deference  to  himself.  And  when  once  what  truth 
required  had  been  done,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
further  distress  to  his  feelings.  Yet  the  University  is  to  be 
charged  vrith  a  bigoted,  ferocious,  and  persecuting  spirit ;  and  a 
Mmple  expression  of  opiniofa,  and  withdrawal  of  a  mere  honorary 
privilege,  is  spoken  of  like  the  sanguinary  acts  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition ! 

Men  may  indeed  be  alarmed  when  such  language  is  permitted 
to  be  uttered,  even  in  the  seat  of  the  Legislature,  and  no  one  is 
bold  enough  to  rise  and  do  more  than  timidly  excuse  what  ought 
to  cteum  gratitude  and  applause.  If  men  wish  to  see  not  only 
doctrinal  truthsj  but  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity,  over- 
turned, all  moral  laws  abrogated^  all  knowledge  confounded — 
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they  will  permit  the  iniseraljle  indifference  to  truth,  the  cool 
scepticism,  which  is  rising  on  every  side  under  the  cloak  of  tolera- 
tion and  benevolence,  to  spread  and  be  encouraged.  But  of  all 
frightful  symptoms  in  the  present  state  of  society,  this  is  the  most 
frightful.  '  Certainly,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  it  is  Heaven  upon 
earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity' — but  he  adds  also, 
'  to  rest  in  Pro\-idence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth,'  But 
what  truth  can  be  retained,  if  nothing  is  to  be  censured  as  error  ? 
And  how  are  men  to  teach  others,  if  they  have  not  the  courage 
to  proclaim  what  they  believe  themselves  ? 

Happily  the  University  of  Oxford  is  not  yet  infected  with  this 
timorous  and  ignorant  spirit.  Her  institutions  have  secured  her 
.from  the  canllings  and  dissensions  which  have  engendered  in  all 
around  her  doubt  and  distrust.  Jtler  pietyand  practical  goodness 
ensure  her  the  best  resting-place  for  reason  in  the  sense  of  an 
e^'er-present  Providence.  Her  learning  and  honest  zeal  to  dis- 
charge her  duties  combined  together  teach  her,  with  Lord  Bacon, 
that  '  antiquity  deserveth  that  reverence,  that  men  should  make 
a  stand  thereupon,  and  discover  what  is  the  best  way ;  but  when 
the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  make  progression ;'  and  in  that 
progression  to  regulate  her  changes  by  the  maxim  of  the  same  great 
man :  '  It  were  good  that  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow 
the  example  of  time  itself,  whicl  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarcely  to  be  perceived.' 

With  the  same  Lord  Bacon — (and  we  quote  him,  not  as  a 
supreme  authority  in  philosophy  or  in  practice — far  from  it; — but 
as  the  man  whose  name  has  been  most  abused  to  sanction  opinions 
and  plans  which  in  his  sober  moments  he  was  the  first  to  condemn) 
—With  Lord  Bacon  the  University  of  Oxford  thinks,  as  a  learned 
body,  that  her  first  duty  is  to  God,  and  her  next  to  man.  '  She 
does  not  act  (De  Augment.  Scient.)  as  if  there  were  sought  in 
knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  cast  a  searching  and  restles* 
spirit,  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up 
and  down  with  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon,  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for 
strife  and  contention,  or  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale ;  but  rather  a 
rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of 
man.' 

She  agrees  with  him  that  physical  science,  however  useful.  Is 
but  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  human  knowledge,  and  if  carried 
into  higher  regions  of  truth,  can  only  breed  ignorance  and  evil. 

'  If  any  man '  (he  says)  '  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into  these 
sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain  that  light  whereby  he  may  reveal 
unto  himself  the  nature  or  will  of  God,  then,  indeed,  is  he  spoiled  by 
vain  philosophy;  for  the  coutemplatioii  of  Cod's  creatures  and  works 
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jiroduceih  (having  regard  to  the  works  and  creatures  them  selves)  know- 
ledge ;  btit  having  regard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder, 
which  is  broken  knowledge.  And,  therefore,  it  was  most  aptly  said  by 
one  of  Plato's  school — "  That  the  sense  of  men  carrietli  a  tesemblance 
with  the  sun,  which,  as  we  see,  openeth  and  revealeth  all  the  terrestrial 
globe ;  but  then,  again,  it  obscureth  and  concealeth  the  stars  and  celes- 
tial globe."  So  doth  the  sense  discover  natural  things — but  it  darkcneth 
and  shutteth  up  divine.' — De  Augment.  Scienl. 

As  giving  a  stimulus  to  inquiry,  earnestly,  and  yet  moderately, 
she  agrees  with  biin — 

'  that  a  man  cannot  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  book  of 
God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God'a  works — divinity  or  philosophy ;  but 
rather  that  men  should  endeavour  an  endless  progress  or  proficience  in 
both ;  only  let  them  beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to 
swelling — to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation  ;  and,  again,  that  they  do  not 
unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these  learnings  together.' 

In  giving  a  practical  direction  to  all  studies,  she  agrees  with 
him,  also,  that  what  most 

*  dignifies  and  esalts  knowledge,  is  when  contemplation  and  action  are 
more  nearly  and  straightly  conjoined  and  united  together  than  they  have 
been ;  and  knowledge  is  not  made  as  a  courtezan  for  pleasure  and  vanity 
only — or  as  a  bondwoman,  to  acquire  and  gain  to  ber  master's  use — but 
88  a  spouse,  for  generation,  fruit,  and  comfort.' 

As  an  ecclesiastical  body,  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  she  also  thinks  with  him. — or  rather  he  thought  with  her, 
and  with  all  wise  and  humble  Christians — that 
'  the  contradiction  of  tongues  doth  everywhere  meet  with  us  out  of  the 
tabernacle  of  God ;  therefore,  whithersoever  thou  shalt  turn  thyself  thou 
shalt  find  no  end  of  controversies,  except  thou  withdraw  thyself  into  that 
tabernacle.  Thou  wilt  say  it  is  true,  and  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church;  but  hear  and  note;  there  was  in  the  tabernacle 
the  ark,  and  in  the  ark  the  testimony,  or  tables  of  the  law ;  what  dost 
thou  tell  me  of  the  huak  of  the  tabernacle  without  the  kernel  of  the 
testimony?  the  tabernacle  was  ordained  for  the  keeping  and  delivering 
over  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  testimony.  In  like  manner,  the  custody 
and  passing  over  of  the  Scriptures  is  committed  unto  the  Church,  but 
the  life  of  the  tabernacle  is  the  testimony.' — Meditaiiones  Sacres. 

If  the  University  had  wished  to  lay  down,  in  the  words  of  a 
layman,  the  very  principles  which  she  supported  in  her  censure 
upon  Dr.  Hampden,  she  might  again  have  spoken  by  the  Jongue 
of  Lord  Bacon.  Dr.  Hampden  proposed  to  employ  reason  upon 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity,  but  to  exclude  it  from  all 
power  of  drawing  inferences  from  them.  The  University  denied 
both  propositions,  and  so  expressly  does  Lord  Bacon ; — 

'  Sound  theology  (he  says) — which,  in  our  idiom,  we  call  divinity — 
is  groimded  only  upou  the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  not  upon  the 
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light  of  nature ;  and  the  doctrine  of  religion,  ag  well  moral  as  mystical, 
is  not  to  be  attained  but  by  inspirstion  and  relevation  from  God.  Aud 
the  use  of  human  reason  in  religion  ie  of  two  sorte  ;  the  former  in  the 
conception  and  apprehension  of  the  myeteries  of  God  to  us  revealed ; 
the  other  in  the  inferring  and  deriving  of  doctrine  and  direction  there- 
upon. The  former  extendeth  to  the  mysteriea  themselves;  but  how?  by 
■way  of  illuatralion,  and  not  by  way  of  argument.  The  latter  coneisteth, 
indeed,  of  probation  and  argoracnt.  For  after  the  articles  and  principles 
of  religion  are  placed  and  exempted  from  examination  of  reason,  it  is 
then  permitted  unto  us  to  make  derivations  and  inferences  from,  and 
according  to  the  analogy  of  them,  for  our  better  direction.' — De  Aug- 
ment. 

Lord  Racon  did  not  deny  that  erroneous  opinions  might  exist, 
and  ought  to  be  checked.  He  urged,  indeed,  the  distinction 
between  points  fundamental  and  points  indifferent;  but  the 
example  he  held  out  to  the  Church  was  this — an  example  which 
Ihe  University  has  endeavoured  to  follow — 

'  We  Bee  (says  he)  Moses,  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the  Egyp- 
tian fight,  he  did  cot  say,  "  Why  strive  you?"  but  drew  his  sword,  and 
slew  the  Egyptian  ',  but  when  he  saw  the  two  Israehtea  fight,  he  aaid, 
"  You  are  brethren,  why  strive  you  ?"  If  the  point  of  doctrine  be  an 
Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the  aword  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  recon- 
ciled; but  if  it  be  an  Israelite,  though  in  the  wrong,  then  "Why  strive 
you?"  ' 

So,  also,  if  interpretations  of  Scripture,  deeper  than  the  words 
themselves,  are  censured  as  mystical  and  popish — for  this  chai'ge 
is  now  brought  forward  against  what  is  termed  the  Oxford  theo- 
logy— what  says  Lord  Bacon  ? — 

'  The  Scriptures  being  written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the 
succeasioH  of  all  ages,  with  a  foresight  of  all  heresies,  contradictions, 
differing  estates  of  the  Church,  yea,  and  particularly  of  the  elect,  are  not 
to  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper  sense  of 
the  place,  and  respectively  towards  that  present  occasion  whereupon  the 
words  were  uttered,  or  in  precise  congruity  or  contexture  with  the  words 
before  or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  principal  scope  of  the  place — 
but  have  in  themselves,  not  only  totally  or  collectively,  but  distributively 
in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and  streams  of  doctrine  to  water 
the  Church  in  every  part;  and,  therefore,  aa  the  literal  sense  is,  as  it 
were,  the  main  stream  or  river,  so  the  moral  sense  chiefly,  and  some- 
timcfl  the  allegorical  or  typical,  are  they,  whereof  the  Church  hath  most 
nee;  not  that  I  wish  meu  t«  be  bold  in  allegories,  or  indulgent,  or  light 
in  allusions — but  that  I  do  much  condemn  that  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  is  only  after  the  manner  as  men  use  to  interpret  a 
profane  book.' — De  Augment.  Scieni. 

It  is  inleresting',  but  painful,  to  see  how  boldly  this  ip;norant  and 
Ghallow-minded  age  is  bringing  forward  great  names  to  sanction 
wfa^  they  wholly  reprobMed.     Lord  Bacon  was,  at  times,  violent, 

and 
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and  even  abusive.  The  misuse  which  had  been  made  of  the 
physical  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  exasperated  him  to 
mdulge  in  language  which  he  afterwards  checked ;  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  path  of  inquiry  which  had  been  long  shut  up 
fostered  in  him  visionary  hopes  of  human  improvementj  and  an 
overweening  passion  for  physical  science,  and  the  philosophy 
of  experience.  But  in  practical  matters  he  was  indeed  a  great 
man;  and  we  gladly  refer  to  his  judgment  the  notions  of  those 
noisy,  conceited  theorists,  who  so  loudly  profess  to  follow  him, 
but  evidently  know  nothing  of  his  principles. 

In  the  same  manner  we  must  deal  with  the  alarmists  on  the 
subject  of  the  Fathers — those  who  think  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land acknowledges  no  deference  to  their  testimony ;  and  that  Pj-o- 
testantism  or  rather, — (for  the  very  name  of  Protestantism,  cold, 
and  negative,  and  sceptical  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  abolished  among 
us), — that  true  Evangelical  Catholic  Christianity  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  purity  unless  we  cut  off  all  connexion  with  Christian 
antiquity.  We  refer  them  to  Bishop  Jewell — the  great  apologist 
for  the  Church  of  England,  the  great  opponent  of  popery — by 
no  moans  the  most  rigid  advocate  for  high  ecclesiastical  (hsdpline. 
He  says,  in  his  answer  to  Harding  : — 

'  These  be  cases — not  of  wit,  but  of  faith — not  of  eloquence,  but  of 
truth — not  invented  or  devised  by  ue,  but  from  the  apostles  and  holy 
fathers,  and  founders  of  the  Church,  by  long  succession  brought  unto  us. 
We  are  not  the  devisers  thereof,  but  only  the  keepers — aot  the  masters, 
but  the  Bcholare,  Touching  the  substance  of  religion,  we  believe  th&L 
the  ancient  Catholic  learned  fathers  believed,  we  do  that  they  did,  we  say 
that  they  said,  and  marvel  only  in  whatsoever  ye  see  them,  if  ye  see  us 
join  unto  the  same.  It  is  one  great  comfort  (he  concludes)  that  we  see 
tlieir  faith  and  our  faith  to  agree  in  one.  And  we  pity  and  lament 
your  miserable  case  (he  is  writing  to  a  papist),  that  having  of  your- 
selves erected  a  doctrine  contrary  to  all  tbe  ancient  fathers,  yet  would 
thus  essay  to  colour  the  same,  and  to  deceive  the  people  only  with 
the  names  and  titles  of  ancient  fathers.' 

And  in  the  same  manner  we  will  conclude  with  a  passage,  not 

I  from  a  clerical  authority,  but  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  '  History 
trf  the  World,'  which  we  trust  will  not  be  wholly  thrown  away 
upon  those  who  are  terrified  at  the  fonnalism  with  which  the 
University  is  charged,  and  which  consists  in  honouring  the  House 
of  God,  and  respecting  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  It  could 
not  perhaps  find  words  more  truly  expressive  of  its  spirit : — 
'  The  reverend  care,'  he  says, '  which  Moses,  the  prophet  Mid  chosen 
servant  of  God,  had,  in  all  that  belonged  even  to  the  outward  and  least 
parts  of  the  tahemacle,  ark,  and  sanctuary,  witnessed  well  the  inward 
and  most  humble  zeal  borne  towards  God  himself.  The  industry  used 
in  the  framing  thereof,  and  every  and  the  least  part  thereof;  thi 
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workmanBhip  thereon  bestowed ;  the  exceeding  charge  and  citpenBe  in 
the  provifiioua;  the  dutifUl  observance  in  the  laying  up  and  preserving 
the  holy  vesEels,  the  solemn  removing  thereof;  the  vigilant  attendance 
thereon,  and  the  provident  defence  of  the  eame,  which  all  ages  have  in 
some  degree  imitated,  is  now  bo  forgotten  and  cast  away  in  tbia  guper- 
fine  age,  by  those  of  the  family,  by  the  Anabaptiat,  Brownist,  and  other 
eectaries,  as  all  cost  and  care  bestowed  and  had  of  the  church  wherein 
God  is  to  be  served  and  worshipped,  is  accounted  a  kind  of  popery,  and 
as  proceeding  from  an  idolatrous  disposition;  insomuch  as  time  would 
soon  bring  to  pass  (if  it  were  not  resisted)  that  God  would  be  turned 
out  of  churches  into  hams,  and  from  thence  again  into  the  fields  and 
mountains,  and  under  the  hedges ;  and  the  offices  of  the  ministry  (robbed 
of  all  dignity  and  respect)  be  as  contemptible  as  these  places ;  all  order, 
diecipline,  and  church  government,  left  to  newness  of  opinion  and  men's 
fancies;  yea,  and  soon  after  as  many  kinds  of  religion  would  spring  up 
as  there  are  parish  churches  within  England;  every  contentious  and 
ignorant  person  clothing  his  fancy  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  hia 
imagination  with  the  gift  of  revelation;  insomuch  as  when  the  truth, 
which  is  but  one,  shall  appear  to  the  simple  multitude  no  less  variable 
than  contrary  to  itself,  the  faith  of  men  Kill  soon  after  die  mcay  by 
degrees,  and  all  religion  he  held  in  scorn  and  contempt.' — History  of 
the  World,h.  ii.  c.  5,  s.  1. 

If  this  consummation,  far  indeed  advanced  already,  is  not  to 
be  accomplished  upon  this  country,  as  it  has  been  accomplished 
in  others,  it  will  be  due,  we  <lo  not  hesitate  to  say — due,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  She  alone  tmites 
in  herself  the  learning  to  understand  antiquity,  the  humility  to 
reverence  it,  the  moderation  to  temper  that  reverence,  the  power 
1o  enforce,  and  the  means  to  diffuse  it.  She  alone  has  so  com- 
bined  the  studies  of  human  knowledge  and  of  diWne,  that  in  her 
neither  theology  will  impede  science,  nor  science  corrupt  theo- 
logy ;  neither  fiuth  shackle  reason,  nor  reason  trespass  upon  faith. 
She  cannot  live  under  the  shadow  of  those  splendid  palaces  which 
piety  and  learning  raised  to  preserve  themselves  as  a  heritage 
for  the  world,  without  daily  learning  their  lesson — to  labour  for 
future  ages  as  past  ages  have  laboured  for  her.  She  cannot 
have  watched  the  growing  up  of  that  spirit  of  sound  religion  and 
loyalty  and  learning,  and  attachment  to  all  that  is  good  and 
noble,  which  is  now  spreading  more  and  more  in  the  great  body 
of  her  students,  without  being  inspired  to  watch  over  them  with 
redoubled  zeal  and  affection — without  encoiu^ing  ardently  and 
sincerely  every  improvement  which,  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  the  past,  may  produce  the  same  effects.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  great  advantage  if  edl  that  she  has  done  and  is  doing 
— and  still  more,  what  she  cannot  do  consistently  with  her  duty 
or  with  the  first  principles  of  a  wise  education — could  be  made 
known  to  the  world,  not  only  to  stop  the  mouths  of  her  calum- 
niators. 
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niatora,  but  to  remove  impressions  wliich  seem  to  exist  even  among 
those  who  are  liound  officioily  to  defend  her.     Even  her  advocates 

■  of  a,  past  generation  seem  possessed  with  the  general  suspicion 
that  wherever  there  is  firmness  there  is  bigotry, — that  no  love  can 
he  cherished  for  old  things  without  ignorance  of  new, — that  no 
power  can  exist  without  abuse. 

The  real  strength  of  the  University  must  lie  in  lier  younger 
members  ;  they  are  beginning  to  occupy  very  prominent  places  in 
the  Legislature,  the  Bar,  the  Church,  and  the  country  at  large  ; 
they  are  very  generally  animated  with  one  spirit ;  they  have  not 
received  the  institutions,  which  they  support,  upon  trust,  and  in 

-  peace,  but  have  been  compelled  by  the  dissensions  of  the  day  to 
leason  out  their  principles,  and  now  understand  their  value,  and 
can  regulate  their  appUcation.  They  have  more  definite  and 
precise  views  than  prevailed  in  a  former  generation ;  more 
firmness,  more  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  goodness, 
and  Providence — more  abhorrence  of  that  lax  philosophy  of 
expediency,  which,  if  ever  it  conies  into  power,  must  ruin  the 
country  beyond  redempUon.  And  they  are  for  the  most  part 
deeply  imbued  with  rehgion,  and  a  religion  not  vague,  and  senti- 
mental, and  self-willed,  but  regulated  and  cherished  by  that 
without  which  the  greatest  of  heathen  philosophers  declared  no 
goodness  could  ever  come  to  perfection, — iojalty  and  affection  to 
a  jtolity — to  the  Church,  which  is  once  more  beginning  to  organize 
her  powers,  and  rise  up  in  the  fulness  of  her  stature.  If  it  is  a. 
pride  to  the  University  to  point  to  them  as  the  best  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  her  principles,  and  of  the  discharge  of  her  duties  to 
the  country,  it  may  also  be  a  priJe  to  them  to  rally  round  her  in 
the  hour  of  her  danger,  and  to  raise  their  voice  and  strength 
against  the  hands  which  are  planning  her  destruction. 

And  in  their  work,  a  great  and  mighty  work,  of  holdmg  up  the 
truth  before  the  world,  and  spreading  a  wholesome  knowledge, 
and  infusing  a  new  spirit  of  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  our  dead 
institutions,  they  cannot  carry  with  them  a  prayer  more  good  and 
holy,  or  more  appropriate,  than  one  which  we  shall  borrow  once 
more  from  Lord  Bacon,  with  a  wish  that,  as  it  embodies  the 
great  maxims  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  so  it  were  also  the 
prayer  of  all  who  now  attempt  to  shelter  rationalism,  impiety, 
and  scepticism,  under  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  :— 

'  Since,  therefore,'  he  says,  '  these  matters  are  beyond  our  control,  we 
in  the  beginning  of  our  work  pour  forth  most  humble  and  ardent  prayers 
to  God  tfi'e  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that,  mindftd  of 
the  cares  of  man  and  of  his  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  in  which  we 
wear  out  some  few  and  evil  days,  they  would  vouchsefe  through  our 
hands  to  endow  the  family  of  mankind  with  these  new  giita;  and  we 
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moreover  humbly  pray  that  human  knowledge  may  not  prejudice  diTtne 
truth,  and  that  no  increduhty  and  darkness  in  regard  to  the  divine  mys- 
teries may  ariac  in  our  minda  upon  the  diBcloaing  of  the  rays  of  aenM, 
and  this  greater  kindling  of  our  natural  light ;  but  rather  that  from  a 
pure  understanding,  cleared  of  all  fancies  and  vanity,  yet  no  lesa  Bub- 
niiltcd  to,  nay, wholly  prostrate  befure  the  divine  oracles,  we  may  render 
imto  faith  the  tribute  due  unto  faith ;  and  lastly,  that  being  freed  from 
the  poison  of  knowledge  infused  into  it  by  the  serpent,  and  with  which 
the  human  soul  is  swollen  and  puffed  up ;  we  may  neither  be  too  pro- 
foundly nor  immoderately  puffed  up,  but  may  worship  truth  in  charity,'— 
Preface  to  the  Novvm  Organum. 


Art.  IX. — -Letter  from  the  Marqult  of  Taeutock  to  the  Editor  of 

•  The  Quarterhj  Review.' 
T^HE  Marquis  of  Tavistock  has  addressed  to  us  a  letter  of 
■*•  remonstrance  and  complaint  against  the  passage  in  the  last 
article  of  our  last  number  which  relates  to  the  borough  of 
Taristock,  and  to  the  expressions  attributed  to  his  Lordship 
in  the  debate  on  that  topic  of  the  Reform  Bill.  , 

Lord  Tavistock  might  have  been  assured  that  we  should  have 
given  the  earliest  possible  insertion  to  bis  ci>mmunication,  for  our 
only  object  in  all  these  discussions  is  to  get  at  truth  and  to  do 
justice.  His  lordship,  however,  thought  fit  to  give  his  letter  an 
earlier  publicity,  and  to  invito  not  merely  our  readersj  but  what 
he  may  have  thought  a  still  wider  circle,  to  become  judges  in 
the  controversy  between  us.  We  do  not  at  all  complain  of  this — 
quite  the  reverse.  Lord  Tavistock  thinks  he  has  been  injured, 
and  he  hastens  to  set  himself  right  in  public  opinion ;  and  we. 
On  our  side,  feeling  that  the  matter — interesting  as  it  may  be  to 
the  indiridual  members  of  the  house  of  Russell — is  infinitely  more 
so  to  the  public  at  large,  are  ready  and  anxious  to  discuss  With  the 
noble  marquis — in  any  shape  or  on  any  arena  he  may  be  pleased 
to  adopt — the  question  of  the  justice  or  partiality,  the  fairness  or 
the  fraud,  of  the  framers  of  tho  Reform  Bill,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  Tavistock — with  no  other  reluctance  than  that  arising 
from  the  risk  of  giving  additioniil  pain  to  a  nobleman  for  whose 
amiable  private  character  we  have  great  respect,  and  who  seems 
to  mingle  more  of  personal  feeling  in  this  political  controversy 
than,  considering  his  professed  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  bis 
cause,  we  could  have  expected. 

We  begin  by  laying  before  our  readers  Lord  Tavistock's  letter 
in  extenso : — 

'  To  tlie  Editor  oflhe  Quarterly  Revievi.' 

'  Sir, — In  a  political  article  in  the  last  number  of  The  Quarterly 
Review  I  find  these  words,  relating  to  what  is  there  represented  as  the 
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preservRtion  of  Tavistock,  "  amidat  tlie  general  deBtnictioii  ahiominalimi 
ioToughs,  for  the  special  uses  of  a  patriotic  family :" — "  We  remember 
tJiat  when  some  surprise  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  indignantly  repelled  the 
insinuation  that  his  family  would  ever  again  exert  any  influence  in  that 
borough.  It  happened,  however,  that  in  the  JirH  Reform  Parliament 
the  members  for  this  little  town  were  I«rd  Russell,  the  son  of  the  self- 
denyinti  marquis,  and  Colonel  Fox,  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  a  close  oily 
of  ike  house  of  Russell."  Why  this  attempt  is  noxo  made  to  injure  my 
public  character,  by  perverting  a  few  words  I  spoke  in  the  Houie  of 
Commons  Tnare  than  six  years  ago,  I  know  not,  unless  it  is  imagined 
that,  by  throwing  dirt  at  me,  some  part  of  it  may  possibly  full  upon  my 
brother,  or  upon  the  family  he  belongs  to.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 
it  can  be  of  very  little  interest  to  the  public,  or  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Quarterly  Review,"  what  opinions  I  expressed  at  that  time ;  bat  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  my  own  character  to  remove  the  stain  which  the 
reviewer  has  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  it.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  jou 
will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  him  that  I  made  no  such  declaration  as 
that  which  he  has  attributed  to  me.  Wliat  I  did  say,  in  answer  to  a . 
remark  of  the  preceding  speaker,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  was,  that  I  did 
not  believe  that,  if  such  a  measure  of  reform  should  pass,  and  the  borough 
of  Tavistock  should  be  enlarged,  and  opened  to  10/.  householders,  tlie 
Duke  of  Bedford  would  continue  to  return  both  its  members,  or  even  to 
attempt  it.  Upon  this  opinion  of  mine,  given  hastily  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  and  without  concert  with  him,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  ng 
way  bound  to  act ;  but  so  entirely  did  he  participate  in  the  feeling  I  then 
expressed,  that  he  has  never,  since  the  bill  passed,  exercised  any  influ- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  in  favour  of  a  second  candidate.  The  electors 
now  make  their  own  free  choice;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  no  influence 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  possesses  would  induce  them  to  elect  any  man 
whose  political  principles  are  at  variance  with  their  own. 

'Having  been  a  Radical  Reformer  all  my  life,  I  should  have  beeii 
better  pleased  with  the  Reform  Bill  if  the  disfranchisement  clauses  had 
been  extended  to  Tavistock,  and  to  all  other  boroughs  of  the  same  size. 
I  stated  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  period  in  question ;  but 
the  total  abandonment  of  all  fair  political  iufluence,  arising  from  private 
property  and  identified  with  public  character,  was  never  declared  or 
contemplated  by  me.  Those  who  have  been  at  all  acquainted  with  my 
politicdJ  opinions  know  that  I  have  always  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  reform  that  the  just  influence  of  property  would  be  more 
equally  diffused. 

'  Suppose,  however,  that,  in  order  to  indulge  the  avowed  principles 
of  Radical  Reformers,  and  to  gratify  the  personal  feelings  of  Anti-Re- 
formers, schedule  B  had  been  extended  to  Tavistock,  what  must  have 
been  the  consequence  of  that  exteuaion?  First,  that  the  Reform  Bill, 
already  considered  far  too  sweeping  by  one  of  these  parties,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  rendered  still  more  sweeping;  and,  secondly,  tjiut, 
while  several  seats  now  standing  between  that  borough  and  the  line  of 
disfranchisement  adopted  by  the  Reform  Bill  would  have  been  lost  to 
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the  ToricB,  the  one  seat  at  Tavistock  would,  probably,  have  been  slill 
preserved  (through  the  natural  aod  legitimate  influence  of  property  and 
character,  with  the  elective  franchise  freely  exercised)  to  a  member  of 
the  Russell  ft^ily. 

'  I  never  observe  this  important  circumstance  noticed  by  any  of  those 
whose  political  jealousy  appears  to  be  so  often  excited  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  borough.  There  are  other  assertions  in  the  same  article 
relative  to  Colonel  Fox's  elections  for  Tavistock  and  Stroud  which  must 
be  knowu  to  mauy  persons  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  either  of 
these  places  to  be  equally  and  utterly  unfounded. 

'  But  the  object  of  this  letter  is  merely  to  defend  my  own  character 
against  the  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  it  by  this  attempt  of  the 
reviewer  to  fix  upon  me,  after  so  long  an  interval.,  a  declaration  which  I 
never  made,  and  a  sentiment  which  I  never  entertained. 

'  I  remain,  air,  your  ohedient  servant, 

'  Oakley,  Nov.  7,  1837.'  'Tavistock.' 

The  two  main  points  of  tins  address  are — 

First,  Lord  Tavistock  complai  ns  that  this  charge  is  '  jioi«'  made, 
"  after  a  lapse  of  '  more  than  six  years,'  and  '  after  so  lomj  an  in- 
terval.' 

Secondly,  that  he,  in  fact,  made  no  such  declaralion  as  that 
attributed  to  him. 

To  the_^rsf  point  we  answer  that,  however  agreeable  and  con- 
venient it  might  be  to  Lord  Tavistock  and  his  friends  to  consign 
to  oblivion  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  cannot  think  that 
it  is  as  yet  quite  ohsolete — or  that  the  lapse  of  six  years  can  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  an  historical  inquiry,  as  if  it  were  a  sbnple  con- 
tract debt.  Indeed,  amongst  Lord  John  Russell's  various  legal 
improvements,  we  wonder  that  Le  has  not  introduced  a  statute  of 
limitation  as  to  political  pledges.  It  would  be  vastly  comfort- 
able to  bis  Lordship  and  his  coll«agues ;  but  until  that  shall  have 
been  accomplished,  we  shall  persist  in  thinking  that  the  years 
1831  and  1832  are  not  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  public  criticism. 

But  even  if  they  were.  Lord  Tavistock  comes  too  late  with  bis 
demurrer.  The  whole  case  of  Tavistock,  with  Lord  Tavistock's 
speech,  extracted  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  fully  and 
severely  commented  upon  by  us,  will  be  found  in  the  97tb  num- 
ber of  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  published  in  1833.  We  there 
Stated  the  case'  with  much  more  detail  than  we  did  on  the  lato 
occasion;  why  did  not  Lord  Ta^-istock  answer  then  ? 

We  then  and  there  stated  from  Hansard's  Debates,  that  Mr. 
A.  Baring  having  said — 

'  Would  not  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  for  instance,  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  as  much  after  the  alteration  as  before  it?  If  the  Noble 
Lord  (Tavistock)  who  represented  the  borough  doubted  the  fact,  he 
would  ensure  him  his  election  for  half  a  crffwn.'—//anfa«/V  i^eto'eJ, 
Srd  March,  1831.  To 
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Trt  this  Lord  Tavistock  rupliej^— 

'  That  if  the  lionoumblc  member  ■would  give  liii 
crown,  he  woiiIJ  return  liim  twemy  half-crowns  ip 
Bedford  made  the  allvmpt.' — Hansard,  ibid. 

Upon  these  quotations  we  then  and  there  made,  inler  alio,  the 
following  remarks  : — 

'  Tavistoct  (perhaps  by  the  effuct  of  this,  Lord  TaviBtock'e,  very 
solemn  asnirancif)  preaervea  its  two  members — and  lo/iu  are  the  two 
mpmbeiB  returned? — Lord  Russell,  the  nephew  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  son  of  Iwird  Tavistock  him- 
self;— and  Colonel  Fox,  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  who  had,  and  could 
have,  no  other  recommendation  to  that  constituency  than  the  infvence 

of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  !     Lord  Tavistock  himself  has  gone  to 

the  House  of  Peers ;  and  hia  brother,  l^rd  Charles  James  Fox  Russell, 
has  taken  his  place  in  the  county  of  Bedford  ;  and  in  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford, in  which  Lord  Tavistock  volunteered  a  promise  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  would  also  refrain  from  exerting  any  influence,  two  gentlemen 
have  been  returned — the  one  the  very  same  nephew  of  Lord  Grey  who 
sat  under  the  old  system,  and  the  other  also  b.  friend,  as  it  is  stated,  of 
the  self-denying  Duke.  It  seems  impossible,  after  all  this,  to  aild  a 
touch  to  such  a  picture — yet  we  think  what  follows  will  be  the  crowning 
wonder. 

'  It  will  be  recoUecled  that  places  were  avowedly  selected  for  utter 
disfranclusement,  oi  for  half  oi  whole  representation,  by  tlic  proportion 
of  electors  which  they  were  likely  ti>  furnish.  Three  hvndn'd  was  the 
minimum,  which  a  place  must  have  to  retain  one  member,  and  the  tra- 
velling commissioners  were  directed  to  carve  and  parcel  out  the  several 
boroughs  accordingly  ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  generously  undertook 
the  defence  of  Tavistock,  said,  that  "  the  Bill  threw  open  that  borough, 
&nd  created  JOOO  electors,  when  there  at  present  were  hut  24." — (Han- 
tard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  March  8,  183L)  Mr.  O'Connell  here 
made  a  slight  mistake  ■  Tavistock  was  a  close  borotigh,  but  not  so  close 
IB  he  represented  it :  he  probably  thought  it  was  a  corporation  when 
be  assigned  to  it  24  electors,  but  it  was  in  fact  one  in  which  Irediolders 
voted,  and  we  find  in  the  Parliamentary  Registere  that  the  old  consti- 
tuency had  sometimes  amounted  to  115.  But  we  have  positive  proof  of 
the  number  of  electors  in  the  emancipated  borough : — a  thousand  as 
Mr.  O'Connell  promised  ?  Oh,  uo !  What,  only  five  Inmdred  ?  Guess 
ftgain !  No  doubt  they  at  least  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty, 
the  number  calculated  by  the  commisaiouers  ?  Not  quite !  Well,  to 
he  sure,  they  at  least  exceed  Lord  John's  own  minimvm  of  three  hun- 
dred ?  No  such  thing !  there  polled  at  the  reformed  election  fur  Tavi- 
stock— one  hundred  and  eighly-three  !  So  the  Reform  Bill  appears  to 
have  increased  the  constituency  of  Tnvistock  neither  by  lOOf),  nor  even 
by  300,  but  by  68  ;  and  Tavistock  retains  its  two  raemhere,  and  these 
members  axe  the  nominees  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford— 

"  The  dext'rous  art  is  shown 

Amidst  a  kingdom's  wreck  to  save  one's  men  !  " 
pan  impudence  go  farther  ? ' — Qxiart.  fiei'.,  No,97,  p.  261. 
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Here,  then,  within  tivo  years  of  the  occurrence,  was  the  charge 
very  explicitly  made,  which  Lord  Tavistock  now  complains  of,  as 
being  unfairly  produced,  after  a  lapse  of  sir  ;  nor  will  it,  we  pre- 
sume, be  said  that  Lord  Tavistock  did  not  hear  of  that  article — 
it  was  as  likely  to  have  readied  him  as  our  last — but,  moreover, 
that  article  was  the  subject  of  some  observations  in  the  Noble 
Lord's  chosen  organ  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  which  some  of 
our  details  respecting  the  then  late  election  at  Tavistock  were 
questioned — but  neither  from  Lord  Tavistock,  nor  anybody  else, 
did  we  ever  hear  any  doubts  as  to  the  extent  and  meaning  of 
Lord  Tavistock's  declaration. 

All  this,  we  think,  disposes  completely  and  unanswerably  of 
Lord  Tavistock's  first  complaint  ns  to  the  lapse  of  time- 

On  the  second,  and  more  important  point,  his  Lordship  says, 
he  never  made  onj/SMcft  declaration — denying,  not  merely  the  pre- 
cise words  reported,  but  any  such  declaration.  This  is  the  whole 
(juestion,  and  by  its  decision  Lord  Tavistock  must  stand  or  fall. 

We  have  already  seen  the  report  of  the  Noble  Lord's  speech 
in  Hansard's  Debates — and  of  the  general  accuracy  of  such  re- 
ports there  can  be  little  doutt— but  we  will  now  refresh  the 
Noble  Lord's  recollection  by  quoting  the  report  of  the  passage 
given  by  his  own  organ  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  day  after  the 
debate. 

'  The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  A.  Baring)  had  said,  that  he  would 
bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  the  disfranchisement  to  Tavistock  if  Callington 
was  to  he  cashiered.  He  (Lord  Tavistock)  meant  to  give  the  present 
motion  his  cordial  support ;  and  whether  the  honourable  member,  after 
its  success,  made  his  motion  or  not,  he  should  be  much  surprised  if  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  interfered  icilh  Ike  free  ererrise  of  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  Tavistock. — {Cheers  and  laughter.)  The  honourable  member 
Baid,  for  half  a  crown  he  would  ensure  the  return  of  a  member  for  Tavis- 
tock; and  he  (Lord  Tavistock)  would  give  the  honoiirsble  member 
twenty  crowns  if  the  Duke  of  Bedford  should  ever  jnake  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  voting. — (Cheers.)'— il/orn in  j  CltTomcle, 
4th  ifarch,  1831. 

We  now  confidently  ask  whether  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  reported  expressions,  or  any  colour  for  the 
charge  made  against  us  of  'perverting '  that  meaning.  Lord  Ta\Ts- 
tock  is  at  liberty  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  these  reports — though 
that,  indeed,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  would  be  rather  late — 
bnt  he  certainly  has  no  right  to  accuse  UJt  of  any  unfairness  for 
quoting  from  authorities  of  such  general  acceptation,  and  which, 
in  the  particular  instance,  had  never  been  contradicted  or  even 
questioned. 

IiOrd  Tavistock  now  says  he  spoke  only  of  one  member. 

We  shall  presently  give  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  vana- 
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tion  would  not,  in  principle,  improve  Lord  Ta\istocJt's  case,  and  our 
former  observations  would  have  applied  as  well  to  the  umlne^reser- 
vation  of  one  nominaiiim  seat  as  of  two — but  we  must  fairly  gay, 
that  we  prefer  the  contemporary  reports  which  we  have  quoted 
to  Lord  Tavistock's  present  recollections.  We  have  examined 
the  reporls  of  the  other  newspapers  of  the  day — we  have  con- 
sulted persons  who  were  in  the  House,  and  in  the  gallery  at  the 
time — and  we  find  them  all  agreeing  in  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  reports  before  cited. 

Lord  Taiistock  reminds  us  that  the  matter  happened  several 

J  ears  ago.  His  Lordship  never  was,  we  believe,  much  in  the 
abil  of  addressing  the  House — and  bolder  and  more  confident 
Speakers  than  he,  have  been  known  to  lose  somewhat  of  their  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  addressing  that  audience,  and  to  have  said  what 
they  did  not  mean  at  the  moment  nor  remember  afterwards  :  it  is, 
therefore,  no  personal  discourtesy — which  Lord  Tavistock  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  desen'e — to  say  that  we"  hesitate,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  to  accept  his  present  impressions  against 
such  a  uniform  mass  of  positive  and  contemporary  evidence — par- 
ticularly as  these  impressions  seem  at  variance  with  some  other 
important  circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  at 
first  stated,  generally,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  influence  would 
not  be  diminished.  Upon  this  Lord  Tavistock  made  some  ges- 
ture of  dissent,  which  Mr.  Baring  met  by  saying — *  if  the  noble 
Lord  (Tavistock)  doubts  my  assertion,  I  will  ensure  htm  Hia 
BEAT  for  half  a  crown.'  To  this  Lord  Tavistock  replies — even 
according  to  the  Morning  Chronicle — '  ITie  honourable  member 
said,  for  half  a  croiirn  he  would  ensure  the  return  of  a  member 
for  Tavistock,  and  he  (Lord  Tavistock)  would  give  the  honourable 
member  twenty  crowns  if  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ever  made  an 
attempt  io  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  voting.'  It  is  clear  that 
his  Lordship's  answer  to  Mr.  Baring,  if  it  were  what  his  Lordship 
now  supposes  it  to  have  been,  would  have  been  absolute  nonsense, 
because  it  would  not  have  met  the  point  of  the  question. 

But  if  any  doubt  could  still  remain,  it  would  be  entirely  dissi- 
pated by  the  written  evidence  of  the  Duhe  of  Bedford  himself. 
An  indiscreet  partizan  of  the  Duke  and  Lord  Tavistock  has  just 
published,  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  an  Address  which  had 
Been  presented  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Tavistock  to  the  Duke  on 
the  passing  the  Reform  Bill,  with  his  Grace's  answer ;  in  that 
ansiwer,  dated  20th  June,  1832,  is  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
■age:— 

'Tavistock,  from  the  very  limited  number  of  its  constituency,  might 
very  fairly  have  been  claaseil  among  the  rtmninalion  boroughs — now 

EXTINGUISHED  FOR.  EVER  '.' 
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Will  Lord Tavisttx'k contend,  that  by  tbis  icriWffndcclaraliiin  thai 
'  Nominalion  mis  extlniiwiilted  In  Taoidock  for  eror!'  ihc  Duke 
of  Bedford  meant  that  he  would  reserve  one  lutmbmtion  seat? 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  ua  material  or  documeiilarj  ei-i- 
dence  alone :  there  is  a  still  more,  as  we  think,  indisputable,  and, 
if  possible,  less  fallible  authority — the  moral  impaisihility  of  the 
supposed  case.  Lord  Tavistock  may — very  pardonably — have 
forgotten  the  particular  words  of  his  own  speech ;  but  can  he  have 
forgotten  the  g-eneral  subject  of  the  debate,  the  general  tone  of 
the  House,  and  the  general  temper  of  the  country  ?  Can  he  have 
forpfotten  that  the  (vhole  principle  of  Lord  John's  hill  and  of 
Lord  John's  speech,  and  of  all  the  Ministerial  speeches  which 
followed,  was  the  utter  exlinctiwi  o/ nomination  everywhere  and 
of  all  kinds  ? — We  remember  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  that 
time  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  Lord  Tavistock  would  no  more 
have  ventured  at  that  moment  l:o  lay  claim  to  one  nomination  seat 
at  Tavistock,  lljan  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  have  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion for  his  single  seat  at  Higham  Ferrers;  and  the  'cheers^  and 
'  lavghfer'  which  all  the  reports  state  to  have  followed  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Earing,  attest  how  complete  and  how  full  the  House  un- 
derstood that  answer  to  be. 

We  have  thus  justified,  we  trust  triumphantly,  our  former 
statements,  nnd  accoiintetl  for — we  hope  without  any  disrespect 
to  Lord  Tavistock — our  impression  that  he  is  mistaken  as  to  his 
recollection  of  what  passed.  Indeed,  we  confess  ourselves  wholly 
unable  to  reconcile  Lord  Ta\-istock's  present  admission  as  to  one 
seat  with  the  assertion  that  he  made  'no  such'  declaration: — his 
admission  limits  the  extent,  but  not  the  quality  of  the  declaration, 
and  therefore  the  denial  of  '  any  such''  declaration  is  clearly 
erroneous — hut  let  that  pass. 

But  if  we  could,  which  unfortunately  we  cannot,  adopt  Lord 
Tavistock's  interpretation,  we  should  still  repeat  that  the  new 
version  of  the  matter  would  not,  in  principle,  affect  our  argument. 
For  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  influence,  even 
if  limited  to  one  seat,  would,  by  the  general  dcstructiou  of  nomi- 
nation boroughs,  be  now  infinitely  greater  than  he  formerly  de- 
rived from  two,  when  his  Grace  was  orJy  one  of  sixty  or  seventy 
gentlemen  who  exercised  that  kind  of  patronage.  Indeed,  Lord 
'J'avistock's  avowal  of  the  influence  over  this  one  seat  appears  to 
us  the  most  curious  confession  and  conunentary  on  the  lleforra 
Bill  that  has  yet  met  the  public  eye,  and  he  may  be  assured  he 
will  hear  of  it  again  in  Schedule  A.  of  some  future  Reform  Bill, 
when  the  Whigs  will  have  to  undergo  the  same  amputation  which 
scandalous  partiality  and  popular  frenzy  induced  and  enabled 
them  to  inflict  on  their  old  i)oIitical  adversaries  in  1832. 
,„   i  Lord 
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^r  Lord  Tavistock  further  tells  us,  thiit  some  of  our  assertions  as 
to  Colonel  Fox's  election  for  Tn.ristockj  in  the  first  Refonn  Par- 
liament, are  'utterly  iTnfounded.'  We  certainly  do  not  pretend  to 
be  acquainted  with  nil  the  arcana  of  the  Whi^  nominations — and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  so  early  after  the  Reform  Bill  and  the 
professed  '  extinction '  of  all  '  Nomination,'  the  case  was  managed 
with  all  possible  discretion  and  decency.  But  we  will  ask  the 
noble  Lord  whether  he  can  venture  to  assert  that  Colonel  Fox 

*Wbs  not,  bond  fide,  the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  that 
occasion,  as  well  as  his  colleague.  Lord  Rusaell  ?  Will  the  noble 
Lord  tell  us  what  other  claim  on  or  connexion  with  the  borough 
of  Tavistock  Colonel  Fox  had  ?  It  is  very  true  that  this  gross 
instance  of  nomination  gave  some  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the 
Duke  has  since  had  the  prudence  to  acquiesce  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Rundle,  an  inhabitant  and  banker  in  the  town — who,  though 
personally  independent,  will  be  found,  we  dare  say,  voting 
by  the  side  of  Lord  John  Russell  nearly  as  steadily  as  Colonel 
Fox  would  have  done  ;  but  in  process  of  time,  when  the  excite- 
ment created  by  the  Reform  Bill  shall  have  subsided,  and  when- 
ever the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  put 
forth  his  strength,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  of  twenty- 

*sisteenths  of  the  new  borough  will  not  be  less  successful  than  he 
waa  when  proprietor  of  sisteen-twentieths  of  the  old. 
We  liave  already  expressed  our  surprise  that  the  Noble  Mar- 
quis, who  has  done  us  the  honour  of  remonstrating  against  our 
last  article,  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  former  and  more  detailed 
exposure  of  the  case  of  Tavistock.  Is  this  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  at  that  time — when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  tico 
undeniable  nominees  actually  sitting  for  Tavistock — no  defence 
at  all  could  be  made;  and  that  noio,  when  the  seats  are  filled,  one 
oidy  by  a  mere  nominee,  and  one  by  an  ally,  the  kind  of  half- 
defence,  to  which  we  are  replying,  lias  been  attempted? 

The  Marquis  further  says,  that  to  have  disfranchised  Tavis- 
tock would  have  been  to  extend  still  further  the  effect  of  the  bill 
which  we,  and  those  who  think  with  us,  complain  of  as  being 
already  too  sweeping.  But  neither  we,  nor  any  Tory  that  we 
have  heard  of,  ever  thought  of  disfranchising  Tavistock — nay,  we 
never  so  much  as  objected  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford in  the  borough.  His  Grace  possessed,  at  least,  sisteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  property  in  the  old  borough,  and  his  son's  boundary 
bill  has  left  him,  as  we  are  informed,  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  property  in  the  new  borough.     He  is  also  a  good 

thindlord,  and  has  been  a  great  benefactor  to  that  little  town,  and 
we  should,  on  every  principle  we  have  ever  maintained,  be  very 
■orry  indeed  to  think  that  he  had  not  a  preponderating  influence 
,'■  there; 
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there;  but  what  we  objected  to,  and  wliat  we  proved  in  the  article 
in  1SS3,  was  the  hypocritical  pretences — the  shameless  partiality 
which  maintained  Tavistock  in  its  full  franchise,  while  other  more 
considerable  places,  but  not  having  the  same  interest  in  the  Ca- 
binet, were  partially  or  wholly  disfranchised ;  as,  for  inslance— 
by  the  first  bill — the  county  towns  of  Appleby,  Buckinghani, 
Bodmin,  Cockennouth,  Huntingdon,  Guiliiird,  and  Dorchester! 
It  is  not  of  the  influence  we  complain,  but  of  the  partiality,  the 
injustice,  the  fraud — we  use  the  word  advisedly — by  which  cer- 
tam  fanciful  lines  were  drawn,  and  certain  pretended  rules  laid 
down,  which,  while  they  disfranchised  seven  cmmty  towns,  were 
so  adroitly  managed  as  to  preserve  the  Whig  nominatioqs,  iudi 
as  Malton — 'fortunate  Malton'.' — and  Midhurst — 'scandalous 
Midkurst'.^ — but  which,  by  a  turn  of  the  juggler's  hand,  wer« 
arbitrarily  and  outrageously  rejected,  when  their  operation  wotild 
have  saved  some  Tory  boroughs,  such  as  St.  Germaina  and  Ap- 
pleby. 

As  l.ord  Tavistock  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  case  of 
the  borough  whose  name  he  bears,  we  wish  he  would  explain 
how  it  happened  that,  of  all  the  documents  and  returns  presented 
to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  size  and  import- 
ance of  the  respective  boroughs,  those  relaling  to  Tavislock — 
some  of  them  dated  from  the  '  Bedford  Office'sie  in  a  most 
peculiar  degree  obscure,  contradictory,  and  untrue.  This  may 
haie  been  accident ;  but  it  is  rather  strange  that  such  an  accident 
should  have  happened  in  the  case  of  that  very  borough  with 
which  the  manufacturer  of  the  bill  and  superintendent  of 'the  re- 
turns, must  have  been  the  best  acquainted. 

This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  debates  on  the 
Reform  Bill;  but  Lord  Tavistock's  defence  havuig  induced  ue 
to  look  at  those  documents,  we  find  them  to  be  as  we  have  stated. 
From  the,  we  believe,  studied  confusion,  however,  we  have  pain- 
fully extracted  two  or  three  facts  quite  new  to  us,  and  which  Lord 
Tavistock  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain. 

The  document  first  presente<l  to  Parbamcnt  as  the  foundation 
of  the  schedules  of  the  Reform  Bill  states  the  claims  of  Tavistock 
thus: — 
Tavistock     .     .     .     110  houses.  Total  population    .     .     .     5483. 

Rir.  Paper,  1831,  No.  201. 
Of  course,  a  population  of  4000  having  been — for  the  purpose  of 
saving /or(una(e  Malton,  which  had  just  4006  inhabitants — adopted 
as  the  limit  of  disfranchisement,  Tavistock  passed  on  triumphant. 
But  how  were  the  facts  ?  It  appears  by  another  Parliamentary 
Paper  ( 1 83 1,  No.  350).  that  the  Go\'ermnent,  at  the  very  ibue  they 
made  this  return  as  to  Tavistock,  were  in  possession  of  the  official 

return 
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^r  nturn  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  ttiat  borough,  stating  that  Tavis- 
tpck  had  but '  36lJ  houses,' and 'aiowi  1900  male  inhabitants'  only; 
80  that,  if  the  females  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  males,  TaviHtock, 
instead  of  being  so  triumphantly  beyond  the  line,  must  have 
&llen  into  Schedule  B  !  and  this  Lord  John  Russell  (putting 
aside  all  personal  knowledge  of  Tavistock)  must  ba^e  officially 
known  at  the  lime  when  he  laid  th«  first  erroneous  return  before 
the   House,    and   brought   in   the   fraudulent   measure   founded 

;,  would  have  dimi- 
llished  the  public  surprise  at  seeing  the  minister  abandon  so  sud- 
denly the  population  test,  and  adopt  a  new  and  complicated  principle, 
calculated  by  Lieutenant  Druminond  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
by  which  Tavistock,  as  well  as  Calne,  Morpeth,  and  Malton,  were 
■bll  presened.  But  even  this  new  scheme  would  not  have  saved 
the  Cabinet  boroughs,  if  the  original  numbers  in  the  schedules 
had  been  maintained,  for  there  were  lOfi  places — one  hundred 
fmd  »ix — wholly  or  partially  disfranchised  by  the  first  bill,  while 
even  in  the  new  Drummond  ifcheme  Calne  stood  no  higher  than  77, 
Morpeth  83,  and  Tavistock  1)5,  and  Mallon  itself  would  have  been 
the  100th  sacrifice.*  It  became  therefore  highly  expedient  to 
curtail  the  disfranchisement.  The  pledges  about  '  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill/  were  forgotten.  The  schedules  were  reefed  and 
Tavistock  was  itself  again !  But,  oh  painful  necessity,  half-a-dozen 
other  places,  formerly  in  the  schedules,  but  now  standing  around 
Ond  above  Tavistock,  must  be  preserved  with  it !  There  was  no 
alternative — they  must  be  saved,  or  Tavistock — dear  Tavistock — 
must  he  lost !  And  they  certainly  have,  as  Lord  Tavistock,  with 
admirable  naivete,  suggests,  great  reason  to  he  grateful  to  Tavistock 
for  their  preservation — a  gratitude,  however,  a  little  tempered  by 
the  consideration  that  Tavistock  had  at  first  doomed  them  as  victims, 
and  only  saved  them  at  last  when  their  preservation  had  become 
jiecessary  to  its  own.     It  would  make  a  sketch  worthy  of  H.  B.  to 

*  JUa/loR,  wbich  was  evidenlly  the  cause  of  the  line  adopted  iu  the  first  bill, 
HeetrmtD  have  been  all  throughout  a  a  object  cf  great  solicitude — of  which  its  poHition 
Uthe  A-uninuw/ /iif  ii  auDIhtrt  (^uiauH  praof.  It  itanila  in  that  lint  110;  aod  so, 
ereu  if  the  schedulus  vere  malntaiDed  at  Itwii  ociginal  numbers,  would  have  beeu 
quite  safe ;  but  lo !  we  find  in  &  subntquent  paper  this  leiy  curiouB  note  on  the 
bnrmmomrl  li,l  .—i /UailoH.— The  taxtiB  were  erroDenusIy  Btnted  at  1301/.  initaad 
•  of  1U31/.,  and  placiid  in  the  wrong  column.  The  poaitiou  which  Maltaa  occupieH  in 
the  lilt  rraJtri  Ihii  miiiaie  of  iv,  consfguenee.'^For.  Paper,  1B31,  No,  19.  Cer- 
ttinly  uf  DO  connequence  i/theEouae  ahould  Kgree  to  abiiitge  tlia  Hchedules,  hut 
ofAiru'inof  vital  importance,  fur  ii  made  Malton's  ttiie  plucu  cm  the  ll<t,  nut  110, 
lut  106,  which  would  hav.^  placed  il  in  Eicbedulu  B.  U  il  nut  Etrun|,'a  that  the  ouly 
iniBtakc  made  in  the  whule  calculation  ibjuild  be  in  the  case  of  Ma/lati  f  that  il 
miiitikktr,  if  maile,  should  be  in  favour  of  Malton.'  and  that  the  mistake  shuuld  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  be  just  iotmcMMva?    And  all  tbiu  happened  a  year  after  it 
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cxbibit  Cable  coming  to  the  rescue  i>f  liia  neiglibour  Chiiipcnham 
— Morpeth  making  a  vigorous  dash  to  save  Wallingford — and 
poor  little  Tavatach  wading  for  ils  life  through  the  st^liedulcs 
with  bulky  Tamworth  on  its  shouUlei-s.* 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  now  sufficiently  answered 
Lord  Tavistock's  appeal,  both  as  relates  to  his  own  personal 
concern,  and  as  to  the  defeuce  of  the  borough  of  Tavistock  which 
he  has  chosen  to  undertake, — with  what  success  the  public  mil 
decide  ;  but  before  we  conclude  this  discussion,  we  must  obsen'e 
that  his  lordship  is  pleased  to  characterize  the  observations  in  our 
last  number  as  an  attempt  '  lo  ihrow  d'lrt '  on  himself  and  bis 
brother.  The  phrase  is  not  such  as  we  should  have  expectett 
from  Lord  Tavistock — but  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  it — 
the  dirt  is  not  of  our  collecting ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
his  lordship's  own  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons — in  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  answer  to  the  address  of  Tavistock — and  in 
the  parliamentary  records  and  returns  for  the  borough  of  Tavi- 
stock. But  when  his  lordship  complains  of  throwinfj  dirt,  we 
would  ask  him,  whether  be  ever  read  Lord  John  KusseJl's  speech 
at  Stroud,  which  was  the  provocation  and  subject  of  our  observa- 
tions ?  Was  not  that  something  very  like  throwing  dirt  by  whole- 
sale ?  Perhaps  the  Noble  Marquis  considers  that  dirt  is  not  dirt 
unless  it  hits  3\v\  sticks,  and  in  tfa  at  case  we  admit  that  Lord  John's 
Stroud  speech  may  be  absolved  from  that  character.  We  shall 
only  add,  in  a  phrase  almost  as  familiar — hut,  we  hope,  somewliat 
less  vulgar — that  those  who  belong  to  houses  with  such  an  abund- 
ance of  glass  windows  as  Woburn  Abbey,  should  not  be  the  first 
to  throw  stones.  The  stones,  indeed,  which  Lord  John  Russell  can 
fling  are  hut  light  missiles ;  but  they  came  fi-om  an  official  height 
which  gave  them  adventitious  weight,  and  rendered  it  our  duty, 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  interests  and  the  illustrious  characters 
which  were  so  flippantly  assailed,  to  return  them  upon  the 
aggressor,  and  we  cannot,  without  some  degree  of  comfort,  infer 
from  Lord  Tavistock's  lamentations  the  force  and  efficiency  of  our 
blows. 

Of  our  article  not  one  of  the  statements  has  been,  nor  we 
believe  can  be,  disproved.     We  have  not  a  syllabic  to  retract  or 

"  Lord  Tmiilock  bhj-b  tliat  he  '  has  never  observed  lliis  important  circumstance 
noticed  by  any  of  those  whose  pnliticAl  jealousy  appears  to  he  so  often  excited  by  the 
preBeiTBti on  of  Tavistock.'  Ilia  lorilship  is  ii|;ai]i  unlucky,  and  seema  doomed  to  be 
mistaken  on  all  points.  It  has  been  freqiiently,  nod  by  oucwlTes,  over  and  o»ol 
distinelly  stftteil,  that  the  pieservatioii  of  the  Cuhinel  bavHghs  had  had  the  ao-far 
good  effect,  that  it  aaved  aomc  Tory  and  aomis  independent  buruii|;hs,  whose  caaes 

uuld  nut  by  any  art,  trick,  or  deIuaioa,b«  .  ■  .  .. 

ad  (i  priori  determined  tu  aave.    That  a 

0  not  we  that  it  helps  Lord  Tiivlalock'a  c 

qualify, 


^V        ([liality,  i 
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([ualily,  and  we  cannot  bul  express  our  thanks  lo  Lortl  Tuvistoi:k 
tor  having'  forced  upon  us  this  opportunity  of  showing  how  '  ullcrly 
unfounded,'  to  use  liis  own  expression,  are  all  the  objections  he 
has  been  able  to  make  against  us,  and  how  completely  he  has 
failed  to  wipe  away  the  dirt— since  dirl  he  will  have  it  to  be — 
which  was  thrown  on  himself  and  his  brother.  Wo  can  honestly 
assure  the  noble  marquis,  that  we  feci  great  personal  pain  at  not 
being  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusbn  more  satisfactory  to  Ids  feel- 
ings, but  we  can  neither  express  a  cwnvlction  that  we  do  not  en- 
tertain, nor  conceal  opinions  which  it  is  our  public  duty  to  assert. 


Art.  X. —  I.  Rmiarks  on  the  Proceedings  as  to  Canada  in  the 
present  Session  of  Purliavien.t.  By  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
10th  April,  1837. 

2.  Plain  Statement  of  the  Quarrel  with  Canada,  in  vhich  is  con- 
sidered who  first  infringed  the  Constitution  of  the  Colonij, 
London,  1838. 

y.  Hints  on  the  Case  of  Canada,  for  the  Consideration  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.     London,  1838. 

4.  The  Canadian  Controversy;  its  Origin,  Nature,  and  Merits. 
London.     1838. 

npHE  Whigs  Lave  opcncrl  their  now  parliament  in  tlic  same 
■*•  spirit,  but  under  still  darker  auspices  than  they  had  closed 
ihc  old.  There  is  the  same  system  of  low  and  tricky  expe- 
dients— the  same  shabby  abandonment  of  all  public  principle 
— the  same  pusillanimous  dereliction  of  all  pnbljc  duty,  and  the 
same  disgraceful  oblivion  of  everything  but  the  three  great 
watchwords  of  the  Whigs — place,  jtower,  and  party.  To  keep 
place — to  retain  power — to  favour  party — are  the  main  objects 
of  every  wily  cabinet  of  the  morning,  and  every  manmuvriiig 
debate  of  the  evening.  Greece  and  Spain,  Russia  and  Turkey, 
Ireland  and  Canada — Trade,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures — ■ 
the  rights  of  the  rich — the  welfare  of  the  poor — public  Justice — 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown — the  existence  of  a  national 
Church,  and  an  Estabhshed  Religion— nay,  the  very  integrity  of 
the  British  Empire  itself — are  all  pondered  and  debated  in  this 
wretched  make-shift  Cabinet  by  no  other  practical  weights  and 
measures  than  bow  to  stay  the  stomach  of  Mr.  O'Connell — 
how  to  parry  the  thrusts  of  Mr.  Harvey — how  to  stifle  the 
growls  of  Mr.  Hume — and  how  to  retain  (vilhin  the  narrow 
pale  of  their  majority  the  splendid  names  and  talents  of  Mr. 
Pease -and  Mr.   Potter,   Mr.  Pryme  and  Mr.   Poulter;    for  at 

the 
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the  mercy  of  Eome  half-dozen  such  people  thiB  mighty  RofoTin 
Ministry  pants  at  this  moment — in  an  atmosphere  of  ils  owi) 
oomposition — for  ils  asthmatic  existence. 

"TiH  the  Bport  to  have  the  Engineer 

Hoist  in  his  own  petar ' 

and  if  the  gravest  interests  of  the  country  were  not  perilled  by 
their  monstrous  imbecility,  it  would  really  have  been  sport  to  see 
the  at  once  contemptible  and  ridiculous  figures  made  by  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  in  the  late  short  session  of  their 
new  parliament. 

In  the  extreme  verbal  detail  in  which  the  debates  are  reported, 
much  of  the  spirit  evaporates — and  all  the  pantomime  is  lost. 
The  last  session — three  weeks  by  the  calendar — three  hours  by 
th^measure  of  business — three  ages  by  the  feelings  of  the  ministers 
— could  only  have  been  adequately  reported  not  by  the  pen  but 
the  pencil — not  by  shorthand  but  by  sketches.  The  smirking 
conservatism  of  the  Treasury  Bench  on  the  first  night — the  wry 
faces  of  its  palinodes  on  the  next — the  hoity-toity  triumph  in 
the  dawn  of  the  debate  on  the  Spottiswoode  fund ;  the  sneaking 
confusion  during  its  progress,  and  the  woe-begone  despair  at  its 
conclusion  !  Lord  John — the  chief  performer— was  like  a  schoiJ- 
boy  getting  through  CoUina's  Ode  on  the  Passions,  but  reversing 
the  order  ;  for  he  began  with  Cheerfulness  and  Heme  ;  then  ran 
back  the  gamut  to  An^er  and  Despair;  and  at  last,  like  the 
personification  of  Fear — 

'  He  started  back,  he  knew  not  why — 

Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made '. ' 

and  absolutely  ran  out  of  the   House,  followed  by  the  whole 

Treasury  Bench.     The  scene  reminded  ua  of  Papinus  Cursor's 

droll  cross-reading  of  the  newspaper — '  iesterday  a  petition,  was 

presented  to  the  House  of  Commons but  it  missed  fire  and  the 

vUlaitis  made  off: '  some  of  them  (the  ministeTS,  we  mean)  escaped 
by  one  of  the  doors,  but  Lord  John  Russell  was  a  moment  too 
late  at  the  other,  and  with  a  couple  of  downcast  colleagues  was 
sent  back  to  the  House  to  vote,  and  to  vote,  infandum,  against 
the  motion  to  which  be  had  originally  given  his  countenance — to 
which  his  followers  had  pledged  their  support,  and  on  which  the 
best  hopes  of  the  ministerial  majority  rested. 

Then  came  the  Civil  last,  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  session. 
The  Civil  List  bad  been  settled,  afterafull  consideration,  fay  these 
very  meu,  on  the  accession  of  King  William.  The  only  point  of 
the  Civil  List  on  which  any  real  difference  of  opinion  had  existed 
in  1830  was  the  Pension  List,  and  that  heul  been  settled  so  much 
on  the  side  of  pubhc  economy — by  diminishing  the  future  amount 
by  nearlyone  half— from  lSO,00Oi.  to  75,000/.— and  by  the  passing 
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W     K  recently  as  1834  certain  resolutions  of  tbe  House  of  Com- 

Bions  controlling  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  grantin;^ 

pensions — that    no    expectation    could    be    entertained    that    aii 

arrangement  so  eajnomical,  not  to  say  parsimonious,  and  so  re- 

Cently  and  so  solemnly  settled,  was  now  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

^L    Accordingly,  Lord  Jobn  Russell,  on  the  first  night  of  the  session, 

^1    expressed  the  determination  of  tLe  government  to  abide  by  thai 

^F    settlement,  and  to  resis  tany  attempt  at  a  revision  of  the  list. 

But  Mr,  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  individual  grounds  of  each  of  these 
pensions,  and  the  weathercock  ministry  suddenly  shifted  right 
round.  As  long  as  they  are  fixed  on  the  pivot  of  place,  they  care 
not  which  way  they  point,  nor  with  what  breeze  they  veer  about. 
They  now  resolved  to  take  the  matter  out  of  Mr.  Haney's  hands, 
by  proposing  the  committee  themselves.  This  ridiculous  change 
of  purpose  was  as  mischievous  as  ridiculous.  An  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  the  pensions,  and  of  the  individual  ser- 
vices of  particular  penMoners,  was  a  complete  solecism.  The  pen- 
sion fund  was  granted  to  the  monarch  for  the  exercise  of  royal 
grace  and  favour.  Public  services  were  always  considered  as 
belonging  to  another  class,  and  were  rewarded  from  time  to 
time  hy  public  grants ;  but  the  Civil  List  pension  fund  was  pro- 
fessedly placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cruwii,  not  merely  for  the 
reward  of  public  claims,  but  also  for  its  own  irresponxible  charity 
and  bounty :  to  inquire,  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, into  the  disposal  oi  such  a  fund,  with  any  view  to  the  public 
merits  of  tlie  recipients,  is  a  positive  contravention  of  the  compact 
on  which  the  fund  was  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  monarch  on 
the  surrender  of  the  hereditary  revenue,  and  is,  in  fart,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  absolute  and  direct  surrender  of  tbe^riWi^^ 
gf  the  grant. 

Much  better  would  it  be,  as  we  have  seen  remarked  in  an  able 
journal,  to  have  no  pension  list  at  all,  than  to  have  one  which 
should  bring  the  Crown  into  direct  debate  and  constant  collision 
with  the  House  of  Commons  on  every  item  of  an  expenditure 
nominally  intrusted  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Sionarcby  could  not  survive  a  series  of  such  litigation. 

It  might  be  very  well  for  a  member  professing  radical  opinions 
to  moot  such  a  question :  but  by  taking  the  matter  out  of  Mr. 

I  Harvey's  hands,  and  themselves  moving  the  committee,  the 
Ministers  gave  to  this  unprecedented  inquiry  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Government ;  the  principle  on  which  the  Pen- 
sion List  had  been  placed  by  the  constitution  was  virtually  aban- 
doned— abandoned  by  the  very  parties  who  were  most  bound  to 
dcfandit;  and  the  royal  authority  -was,  in  this  additiuial  instance, 
employed 
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einployeil  nguitist  the  royal  prerog;ali\e.  We  hnve  beard  it 
rumoured  that  all  this  arose  from  some  juggle  beliind  tlie  scenes 
between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Han'ey. 
We  knoiv  not  how  that  may  bo,  but  this  we  know,  that  with  our 
best  attention,  we  could  not  discover  any  difference,  either  theo- 
reticitl  or  practical,  between  the  speeches  in  which  Mr.  Har\'ey 
supported  his  motion  and  that  in  which  Mr.  Rice  opposed  it. 
Mr.  Rice  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  ansious  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
Crown,  and  he  professed  his  strong  opinion  to  be  against  the  re- 
rision  of  the  list.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  adhere  to  the  first 
resolution  of  the  Cabinet,  which,  besides  its  intrinsic  propriety, 
rested  on  the  recent  settlement  of  the  question  by  the  first  reform 
ministry,  and  by  the  resolutiims  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1834?  No  two  opinions  could,  we  suppose,  be  more  opposite  to 
each  other  than  those  of  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Harvey,  but  judging 
by  their  speeches,  they  seemed  to  us  to  travel  by  the  same  road 
and  lo  have  arrived  at  the  same  end. 

This  would  seem  to  exhaust  inconsistency :— not  so ;  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  the  member  who  projiosed  the  Committee  was, 
on  some  pretence,  excluded  from  it,  and  by  this  ill-judged  and 
invidious  distinction  the  ministers  have  contrived  to  lose  even  the 
small  advantage  they  might  have  promised  themselves  from  the 
Committee;  because,  assuredly,  Mr.  Harvey  will  not  be  pro- 

f)itiated  by  such  an  inquiry,  and  those — few  in  number,  but 
oud  in  clamour — who  participate  in  Mr.  Harvey's  opinions  on 
the  subject,  will  be  additionally  vociferous  when  they  see,  or  fancy 
they  see,  that  the  government  was  too  timid  to  refuse  an  inquiry, 
and  too  conscious  to  grant  a  bond  fide  one.  We  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  in  the  whole  of  this  miserable  juggle  the  Ministers  have 
betrayed  their  duty  to  the  constitutionsd  rights  of  the  so\-ereign ; 
and  when  we  recollect  the  extreme  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  extent  of  restriction  and  sacrifice  to  which  this 
legerdemain  seems  likely  to  expose  the  probably  long  life  of  her 
Majesty,  we  feet  something  higher  than  mere  political  indignation 
at  such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  tergiversation  and  treachery. 

But  a  more  urgent  and  important  instance  of  their  incapacity 
and  cowardice  has  burst  upon  the  astonished  public  in  the  case 
of  Canada.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  go  through  the  long  series 
of  facts  and  reasonings  on  this  subject  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  various  works,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  Canadian  question  as  between  this  country  and  the  colony, 
but  as  between  this  country  and  the  ministry,  which,  by  its 
characteristic  and  systematic  alternation  of  advance  and  retreat. 
of  bluster  and  sneaking,  has  been  the  main  cause,  beyond  all 
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oilier  nios*e3,  of  tliis  .lepJoraye  .vbplllnn.  L  rl  I  liii  Russdl 
made,  on  tbe  Ifilh  January,  n  long  spepcli  (s  \  c  luin  s  li  tt  e 
'  Times')  on  the  subject  of  Canada— one  of  ibe  1 1  st  unstates. 
manlike,  narrow- minded,  and  inconsistent  expositions  and  expo 
sures  we  have  ever  read  from  a  British  ministei  a  speech  which 
aSecting  a  certain  historical  tone,  details  everj  p  ssiblc  ciuse  of 
the  difierence  between  the  parties — except  the  real  one  in  1  ela 
boratcly  examines  every  point  of  the  case — except  that  on  which 
tile  whole  turns.  That  real  cause  is  neither  m  re  nor  kss  thin 
the.  determination  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Loiter  Canatt  t  t 
throw  off  the  Bhitisii  authority,  and  to  erect  the  p  ni  nee  i  if 
an  INDEPENDENT  REPUBLIC,  after  the  manner  and  model  of  the 
United  States. 

That  such  would  probably  have  been  the  result  of  a  successful 
rebellion,  whatever  were  its  cause,  any  one  might  guess ;  but  in 
the  present  case  '  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,"  and  the 
real  grievance  of  the  Canadians,  and  the  real  source  of  their 
dissatisfactinn,  maybe  told  in  one  word — the  monarchical  sove- 
reignty of  Enyland.  To  throw  off  this — the  lightest  joke  and  the 
easiest  burden  that  ever  colony  bore — is  the  sole  principle  of  the 
Canadian  revolt,  and  they  are  egregiously  mistaken  who  atlribule 
il  to  any  minor  causes. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  can  have  altered,  within  so  compara- 
tively short  a  period]  tbe  lnyally  of  one  of  the  happiest  and,  we 
believe,  best  governed  (as  far  as  England  is  concerned)  provinces 
in  the  world?  'I'he  Canadian  advocates  have  a  theory  that  every 
colony  niMs(,  as  soon  as  it  thinks  itself  strong  enough  to  walk 
alone,  throw  off  the  trammels  of  the  mother  country :  they 
allege  that  Canada  has  reached  that  point ; — nor  do  we  doubt 
tliat  the  great  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  the 
neighbouring  example  of  the  United  States,  afforded  the  revo- 
lutinnists  plausible  topics  of  seduction ;  but  every  thinking  man 
in  Canada  was  aware  that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for  nation- 
ality, and  that  its  prosperity  \vas  essentially  dependent  on  its 
connexion  with  England.  In  jwint  of  political  feeling  also,  there 
had  been  really  the  reverse  of  any  fondness  for  American  institu- 
tions ;  and,  in  short,  the  real  and  immediate  cause  of  the  revulsion 
of  pulilic  opinion  in  Canada  was,  the  recent  triumphs  of  the  rew- 
ludonary  principle  in  Europe,  the  success  of  the  July  barricades 
in  France,  and  above  all,  the  subversive  doctriiies  and  practices 
of  the  Englisii  Whig  ministry.  These  have  concurred  to  remind 
tbe  French  Roman  Catholic  Canadians  of  their  foreign  origin 
and  difference  of  religion,  aad  given  them  at  once  the  desire 
and  the  hope  of  making  themselves  an  independent  people ; 
while  the  growth  of  the  British  interest  ainongst  them,  and  jjar- 
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ticiilarlv  in  Upper  Canada,  has  piven  additional  trnibra^  to  tbr 
French  population,  and  the  intrigues  of  factions  demagt^rnps  in 
London,  who  trade  in  disorganieaiion,  have  afforded  them  encoQ- 
ragement  and  supplied  them  with  exruaes.  These  art-  the  <-auses 
which  have  led  l«  the  extension  of  the  republican  principle  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  that  principle  has  led  to  (we  or  six  Tears  of 
paper  war.  and  now  to  a  revolt  in  the  field. 

Of  this,  the  clear,  certain,  and  alinoit  avowed  moth-e  of  the 
insurrection.  Lord  John  Russell  does  not,  according  to  the  long 
report  which  we  have  read  of  his  speech,  take  any  notice.  In- 
stead of  seizing  the  leading  thread  of  the  maze,  he  bewilders  bim- 
■elf  and  bis  hearers  (or  at  least  his  readers)  with  a  detail  of 
alleged  grievances  on  minor  subjects,  and  of  a  series  of  what  he 
seems  to  consider  as  indiridval  acts  of  perverseness  and  obstinacv 
on  tlie  ]>art  of  the  Canadians :  which  is  jost  as  rational  and  as 
(air  as  if  some  historian  of  Lord  John  s  last  advent  to  oiRce 
should,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  parliameni  in 
1835,  enter  into  a  disqnisitiun  as  t»  whether  Mr.  Abercrotnhie 
or  Mr,  Manners  Sutton  had  the  stronger  claims  to  the  chair  of 
the  House  of  Commons ; — or  whether  it  was  or  was  not  wise  to 
p^nt  a  charter  to  the  London  L'jiiversitv  ;^-or  whether  it  would 
bave  been  a  good  bargain  for  the  Protestant  parsons  of  Ireland 
\n  recieve  70/.  per  cent,  oo  ibeir  income;  and  sliould  detol  and 
comment  upon  the  right  and  the  vvTong  of  all  these  topics,  without 
saying  a  syllable  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration,  ot  of  the 
real  and  single  design  of  all  the  aforesaid  propositions,  namely. 
the  overthrow  of  that  ministry. 

Without  havii^  any  great  respect  for  the  scope  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  mind,  we  are  con^'inccd  that  he  oould  not  but  hare  seen 
the  imperfection,  nay.  the  absurdity,  of  this  mode  of  treating  the 
subject ;  but  his  evasion  of  the  real  question  was  another  instance 
of  the  ministerial  system  of  shift  and  subterfuge  which  charac- 
lerizps  all  their  policy  and  constitutes  their  only  talent :  by  the 
elaborate  enumeration  of  the  i«ccp»me  and  distinrt  features  of 
the  discussions,  the  ministers  hoped  to  account  for  their  own 
vacillation  and  negligence.  '  How,'  Lord  John  Russell's  speech 
seems  to  suggest,  '  could  we  foresee  a  civil  war  arising  out  of  a 
judge's  salary — or  an  assertion  of  national  independence  on  a 
mere  question  of  the  law  of  tenures?'  But  a  wise  minister  in 
considering,  and  an  able  statesman  in  explaining  these  mailers. 
should  and  would  have  seen  that  those  were  not  insulated  and 
accidental  questions,  but  parts  of  one  continuous  system  nf  en- 
CTOaehment  and  aggression  on  British  authority. 

'  These  thingB,  indeed,  they  have  articulated, 
Proclsumed  ot  markcl-crosBes,  read  in  chureties. 
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To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour.' 
But  the    dullest   eye  might    have  detected  the    '  rogue' a-yam^ 
throughout  the  whole  patchworlt  of  pretended  grievances. 

In  the  best  governed  colony  or  country,  current  circumstances 
will,  in  course  of  time,  outgrow  early  legislation,  as  children  out- 
grow their  clothes,  and  these  partial  anomalies  constitute  what  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  call  grievances^  though,  in  general,  they 
would  be  better  described  as  inconveniences.  Of  these  it  Js  not 
denied  that  some — fewer  indeed  than  might  have  been  naturally 
expected — bad  grown  up  in  Canada;  but  was  England  to  blame 
for  their  growth  ?  or  did  she  either  neglect  or  protect  them  ? 
Quite  the  re\-erse.  Under  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government 
in  1828,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed, 
on  a  petition  from  the  colony,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  state  of 
Canada.  With  the  report  of  that  committee,  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, by  its  address  of  November,  1828,  expressed  its  grateful 
and  miire  satisfaction,  and  accepted  it  as  a  kind  of  Canadian  Magna 
Charta;  while  the  government,  notwithatanding  the  difliculties 
of  affairs  at  home,  proceeded  1o  carry  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  into  effect ;  so  that — (o  use  the  words  of  the 
author  who  has  given  the  best  historical  detail  of  the  matter —   . 

'In  1832,  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  government  could  con- 
fidently say,  tliat  there  was  not  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Canada  Committee,  depending  on  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  was 
naX  futJiUed ;  that  there  was  not  one  depending  on  the  British  Parlia- 
ment which  was  not  accomplished,  and  more  than  accomplished;  and 
that  po  far  as  any  of  the  recoiumendationB  required  the  co-operation  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  the  assent  of  the  Government  had  been 
freely  promised  to  any  meaaures  they  would  adopt  for  the  purpose. 
Strange  to  aay,  however,  several  of  this  last  class  of  recommendalions 
remain  unexecuted.  So  long  as  grievances  afforded  a  topic  of  decla- 
mation against  the  Government,  they  were  mirsued  with  all  eagernesi 
and  impetuosity  i  when  no  more  could  be  done  with  them  than  relieve 
the  people  from  an  alleged  evil,  the  Assembly  suddenly  became  qitite 
lukewarm  aTtd  indifferent  to  llie  subject.'' — Canadian  Controversy, 
p.  11. 

Thus  it  was  that,  when  all  real  grievances  were  redressed  and 
extinguished,  the  House  of  Assembly  began  a  new  course  of 
agitation  on  the  theory  of  naHonal  independence. 

On  the  21st  February,  1834,  the  House  of  Assembly  passed 
ninety-two  resolutions,  which  Lord  John  Russell  thus  charac- 
terizes : — 

'The  course  which  the  House  of  AsHembly  had  taken  was  to  pass 
ninety-two  resolutions,  some  of  them  of  grievance,  some  of  them  of  vio- 
lence, some  of  them  of  vituperation,  some  of  them  against  individuals. 
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some  of  them  agiiinat  the  govevnnr  ofllie  province,  smne  of  ihem  agninst 
the  government  at  liome,  but  nil  of  them  amonntiiig  lo  a  long  imil  vehe- 
ment remouBtrauce,  and  in  framing  that  renionEtrauce  tlity  coneiimeii 
the  whole  seaBioii,  and  separated  without  passing  a  single  vote  of  supply 
at  all.'— rfWj,  nth  January,  1838. 

Tiicse  rpsolutiiuis  were  corlainlj  all  that  Lord  John  says  of 
tliem,  but  they  were  a  great  deal  more,  as  Lord  John  and  bis  col- 
leagues well  knew,  and  as  it  was  therefore  his  Lorclabip's  duly,  in 
common  fairness,  lo  have  told  his  audience.  We  haie  said  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  enter  at  length  into  the  details  of  ibe  Cana- 
dian question,  which,  indeed,  would  be  idle,  for  the  details  are 
only  the  'facings'  of  the  real  '  garment  of  rebellion,'  but  a  few 
preliminary  words  will  be  neccKsary  lo  explain  the  conduct  of 
the  ministry. 

At  present  the  Canadian  provinces  have  a  constitution  con- 
feiTed  upon  them  in  1791  by  a  British  Act  of  Parliament— -that 
celebrated  Canada  Bill,  which  was  the  immediate  occnsion  of  the 
public  rupture  between  Mv.  Durie  and  Mr.  Fos,  and  the  deliale 
on  which  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  philoBophicnl  pre- 
science of  Burke,  and  of  the  democratic  and  subversive  jtrin- 
ciples  of  Fos.  Indeed,  from  Mr.  Fox's  speech  on  that  occasion, 
the  Canadians  now  draw  the  main  pretences  of  their  rebellion. 

In  that  constitution  the  King  is  re  presented  by  the  Governiir 
And  an  Executice  Council,  the  House  of  Lords  by  n  Lrgislaf ice 
Coitncil  na,med  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
by  an  Assembly  of  the  reprssentativea  of  the  people. 

The  Bill  of  1791  grave  the  House  of  Assembly  the  control  over 
almost  all  the  colonial  revenues — reserving  however  to  the  Crown 
one  small  class  of  the  oi-dinary  revenues,  which  at  the  desire 
of  the  Canadians  themselves  had  been  appr()priated,  by  an  act 
passed  in  1774,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  civil  government,  in 
)ieu  of  some  old  and  onerous  feudal  revenues  of  which  the  colony 
Complained — and  reselling  also,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
torial revenue  and  possessions  which  attach  to  sovereignty.  For 
the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  colonial  revenues  the  House 
of  Assembly  became  year  after  year  more  and  more  urgent,  and 
at  length  Lord  Grey's  government  were  over-persuaded  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demand,  on  the  condition  that  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly should  vote  a  civil  list  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cii'il  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  hitherto  defrayed  out  of  the  suiTendered 
revenues; — but  that  concession  only  encouraged  instead  of  allaying 
the  discontent — they  never  passed  the  promised  civil  list,  and  they 
then,  as  now,  demanded,  '  as  their  undeniable  right,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,'  all  the  territorial  revenues  and  rights  of 
the  Crown  within  the  province,  without  any  corresponding  en- 
gagement 
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gagement  on  their  part  to  defray  the  necessary  expences  of  the 
colony — in  short,  the  practical  sovereignty  of  an  independent 
state  ;  and  this  demand,  and  some  others  of  the  same  tendency, 
not  having  been  complied  with — they  adopted  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham's  celebrated  hint  of  slopping  the  supplies,  and  de- 
priving all  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  all  the  functionaries 
of  the  Slate  (even  the  judges)  of  the  means  of  existence,  and 
have  persevered  ever  since  in  doing  so. 

After  these  observations,  our  readers  will  the  better  understand 
some  of  the  ninety-two  resolutions  which  we  think  it  right  to  lay 
before  the  public,  as  Lord  John  not  only  did  not  allude  to  them,  but 
seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  turn  our  attention  in  another  and 
less  important  direction.  Our  readers  will  see  that,  throughout  a 
long  web  of  inconsistency  and  rigmarole,  there  may  be  traced  the 
rogue's  yarn  of  a  design  to  establish  the  American  constitution  in 
lieu  of  Jjritish  connexion  :— 

'  Resolved,  That  this  House  is  nowise  disposed  to  admit  the  excel- 
lence of  the  present  Constitution  of  Canada,  although  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colouies  has  unseaHonably  and  eironeously 
asierled,  that  it  has  conferred  on  the  two  Canadas  the  institutionB  of 
Great  Britain ;  nor  to  reject  the  principle  of  extending  the  system  of 
frequent  elections  much  further  than  it  is  at  present  carried ;  and  this 
system  ought  especially  to  he  extended  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
althovgh  it  may  be  considered  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  incompatible 
with  the  British  Government,  which  he  calls  a  Monarchical  Govern- 
ment, or  too  analogous  tofAe  insiitu  lions  which  the  several  States,  com- 
posing Ike  industrious,  moral,  and  prosperous  confederation  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  have  adopted  for  themselves.' — Resolutions, 
21  Feb.  1834,  §  14. 

We  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  ohserve,  that  throughout  these 
discussions  the  disrespectful  and  hostile  tone  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly against  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  under  Lord  Grey's 
administration — Lord  Ripon,  and  Lord  Stanley — but  particularly 
against  Lord  Stanley — are  the  highest  testimony  to  the  official 
merits — towards  the  British,  empire — of  these  two  noblemen, 

A  proposition  had  been  made  before  these  resolutions  (March, 
1833),  by  the  Assembly,  conceding  that  if  the  legislative  council 
should  be  made  eiecifuc,  a  high  property  qualification  of  elegibility 
should  be  added — that  poor  concession  they  now  retract : — ■ 

'  Resolved,  That  in  requiring  the  possession  of  real  property  as  a 
condition  of  ebgihility  to  a  Legislative  Council,  chosen  by  the  people, 
{which  most  wisely  and  happily  has  not  been  made  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility to  the  House  of  Aaaembly,)  this  House  seems  rather  to  have 
sought  to  avoid  shocltiug  received  opinions  in  Europe,  where  custom 
and  the  law  have  given  so  many  artificial  privileges  and  advantages  to 
birth,  and  rank,  and  fortune,  than  to  consult  the  opinions  generally  re- 
ceived in  America,'  &c. — ibid,  p.  42,  §  13. 

VOL.  Lxi.  NO.  cxxi.  s  'Resolved, 
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'  Resolved,  That  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  granting 
to  hiB  Majesty's  Canadian  subjcctB  thapmvir  of  revising  llv  constitu- 
tion nnder  which  they  hold  their  dearest  rights,  would  adopt  a  liheral 
policy,  free  from  all  cimsiderationa  of  former  iuleresta  and  of  existing 
prejudices ;  and  that  by  this  measure,  equally  consistent  with  a  wise 
and  sound  policy,  and  with  the  most  liberal  and  extended  views,  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  enter  into  a  nohte  rivalry  with 
the  Untied  States  of  America,  wouldvrevenl  his  Majesty't  subjects  Jrom 
seeing  anything  to  enoi/  there;  and  would  preserve  a  friendly  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  this  province,  as  her  colony  lo  long 
as  the  tie  between  v.s  ikail  continue,  and  as  her  ally  ivkeneuer  the 
course  of  events  may  change  our  relative  position  I' — ibid.  p.  44,  g  21. 

'  As  a  colony  forsooth ! — why,  if  these  proposition*  were  {franted, 
she  would  have  been  no  more  a  colony  of  ours  than  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  She  would  have  been  in  every  possible  view  aa 
independent  as  tliey ;  unless,  indeed,  out  of  her  great  Ijounty  ibe 
might  still  vouchsafe  to  us  the  expense,  risk,  and  responsibility  of 
her  external  defencea  against  the  encroachmeats  or  aggressioiU  of 
America  or  France.  She  woulJ  leave  us  the  pleasing  chance  of  a 
couple  of  wars  for  her  protection,  but  not  a  jot  more. 

'  Resolved,  Tliat  the  neighbrmring  States  have  a  form  nf  govern- 
tnent  very  Jit  loprevent  abuses  of  power,  and  very  elective  in  repress^ 
ing  them;  that  the  reverse  of  this  order  of  things  has  always  prevailed 
in  Canada  under  the  present  fom  of  government ;  that  there  exiits  in 
the  neighbouring  States  a  stronger  and  more  general  attachment  to  the 
national  inslilutions  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  there  exists 
also  in  those  States  a  guarantee  for  the  progressive  advance  of  their 
political  institutions  towards  perfection,  in  the  revision  of  the  same  at 
abort  and  determinate  intervals,  by  conventions  of  the  people,  in  order 
that  they  may  without  any  shock  or  violence  be  adapted  to  the  actual 
Klate  of  things.' — ibid.  p.  54,  5  41. 

'  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  and  form  of  government  which 
would  best  suit  this  colony  are  not  to  be  sought  solely  in  the  analogiei 
offered  by  the  inslitutiont  of  Great  Briicdn,  where  the  state  of  society 
is  altogether  different  frmi  our  own;  and  diat  it  would  he  wise  to  turn 
to  profit  the  information  to  be  gained  hy  observing  the  eSecta  pro- 
duced by  the  different  and  infinitely  varied  constitutions  which  the 
Kings  and  Parliament  of  England  have  granted  to  the  several  Planta- 
tions and  Colonies  in  America,  and  by  studying  the  way  in  which  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  men  have  modified  such  colonial  inslitutions 
when  it  could  he  done  with  the  assent  of  the  parties  interested." — ibid. 
p.  51,  §43. 

*  Resolved,  That  the  unanimous  consent  with  which  all  the  American 
States  have  adonted  and  extended  the  elective  system,  shaics  that 
it  ia  adapted  to  the  tvishes,  manners,  and  social  state  of  tlie  inhabitants 
of  this  continent.' — ibid,  p.  51,  §  44. 

Here,  we  think,  are  pretty  pregnantinstancesof  a  very  different 
and  much  higher  kind  of  pretension  than  could  be  gathered  from 
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Ae  expressions  (however  just  In  minor  respects)  with  wbict  Lord 
John  Russell  so  iniidequately  characterized  these  Resolutions. 

When  the  Canadians  found  that  these  first  theories  of  treason 
were  received  without  reproof,  they  grew  holder — and  in  the  next 
year,  enforced  them  in  the  following  jiaragraph  of  an  address  to 
the  King : — 

'  When  we  solemnly  repeat,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  political 
refomiB,  which  this  House  and  the  people  of  this  province  have  for  a 
great  number  of  years  used  every  effort  to  obtain,  and  which  have  fre- 
quently been  detailed  to  your  Majesty,  is  to  extend  the  elective  ynn- 
dple  to  the  Legislative  Council,  a  branch  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
which,  by  its  oppoaition  to  the  people,  and  by  reason  of  its  imperfect 
and  vicious  constitution,  has  proved  insufBcient  to  perform  the  functions 
for  which  it  was  originally  created  ;  to  render  the  Executive  Council 
directly  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  [of  Canada],  con- 
formably to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  British  ConBtitution  as 
eatabliahed  in  the  United  Kingdom  j— to  placeunder  the  whuleaomeand 
constitutional  control  of  this  House  tlie  whole  public  revenue  raised  ia  this 
province,  from  whatever  source  derived ; — to  obtain  the  repeal  of  certain 
Acts  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  the 
people  of  this  province  are  not  represented,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
aSain  of  tbia  province,  making  its  territory  and  best  reBources  the  sub- 
ject of  unfair  speculation  and  monopoly,  and  which  we  hold  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  people  of  this  Pro- 

■vince "When  we  say  we  respectfully  repeat  to  your  Majesty 

these  our  demands,  and  to  declare  our  firm  intention  to  pbrsbverk 
IN  asking  them,  as  being  alone  calculated  to  ensure  the  liberty,  peace, 
and  ■weQ'are  of  this  Province,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
Government,  and  to  cement  their  political  union  with  the  United  Em- 
pire, we  can  scarcely  fear  that  we  should  not  be  understood  by  your 
MajesU.'— Address,  1836,  pp.  25,  26. 

Certainly  the  fear  that  this  language  should  be  misunderstood, 
niight  seem  superfluous — but  whatever  his  Majesty  may  have 
done,  his  ministers  have  either  greatly  misunderstood  or  grossly 
misrepresented  it.     But  they  proceed — 

'  At  the  head  of  the  reforms  which  we  persist  in  considering  as  es- 
sential, is  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  popular  election  into  the 

constitutiim  of  the  Legislative  Council An^  partial  reform 

which  shall  stop  short  of  the  introd«ction  of  the  elective  principle,  will 

be  altogether  insufficient We  would  respectfully  pray  your 

Majesty  to  remark,  that  the  influence  which  prevailed  in  the  Coundls 
of  the  Empire,  at  the  period  when  the  Act  of  1791  was  passed,  was 
calculated  to  give  an  undue  preponderance  to  Ike  aristocratic  principle, 
while,  IN  America,  the  independent  stale  and  the  pTogress  of  society 
repelled  any  doctrine  of  this  nature,  and  demanded  the  extension  of  the 
CONTRARY  principle.' — Address,  1831,  p.  21. 

And  lest  this  should  run  any  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  another 
a   S  address 


address  to  Lord  Gosford  of  the  3rd  of  October,   1 836,  urges  the 
same  claimB  in  language  equally  determined  : — 

'  We  Htill  believe  it  to  be  our  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people,  to  persist  in  the  same  demands,  in  the  same  declarations,  and 
particularly  in  the  demand  of  an  Elective  Legislative  Council.' — p.  19. 

They  then  proceed  to  demand  the  'pure  andsimple  repeal'  by 
the  British  legislature  of  the  Tenures  Act,  and  of  an  Act  for 
establishing  a  Canadian  Land  Company,  against  which  latter  they 
make  a  very  significant  objection  r — 

'  We  shall  merely  add,  that  every  day  convinces  ub  the  more  that  the 
principal  tendency  of  that  Company  is  to  maintain  that  division  of 
people  against  people,  amongst  the  different  classes  of  His  Majesty  8 
Buhjects,  which  has,  in  common  with  all  the  evils  resulting  therefrom, 
been  fostered  in  times  past,  with  two  much  Buccess,  by  corrupt  adminis- 
tmtions.' — p.  21. 

That  is,  the  Canadian  Land  Company  will  introduce  a  fresh 
supply  of  Brilisk  settlers,  who  will,  as  the  Assembly  very  natu- 
rally suppose,  increase  the  influence  of  the  mother- country,  and 
will  help  to  counterpondcrate  what  Lord  John  Russell  now  as- 
sumes the  small  courage  of  abusing  as  '  the  Papineau  faction.' 
They  conclude  by  reiterating  their  determination  to  accept  of 
nothing  short  of  their  demands,  and  they  announce  to  the  Gover- 
nor that  they  have  resolved  to  suspend  all  tlmr  oiim  proper  pvhtic 
duties  (that  is  to  suspend  the  constitution  under  which  alone  they 
have  any  existence)  till  their  demands,  and,  above  all,  the  organic 
change  in  the  Upper  House  shall  have  been  conceded.  (^Address  . 
of  the  3rd  of  October,  1636,  passim.) 

That  nur  construction  of  all  these  minatory  passages  is  not 
str^ned,  ;Lnd  that  they  all  meant  and  were  understood  to  mean 
nothing  short  of  the  assertion  of  national  independence,  is  further 
proved  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  so 
early  as  March,  1834,  and  communicated  to  the  public  in  the 
Times  of  the  iGth  July  following  : — 

*  Your  triumphant  election  on  the  16th,  and  ejection  from  the 
Assembly  on  the  llth,  must  hasten  that  crisis  which  is  fast  approaching 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Canadaa,  and  which  will  terminate  in  freedom  and 
independence  from  the  BkV'K'BVL  domination  op  the  mother  col'ntbt, 
and  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  a  small  and  despicable  faction  in  tlie 
colony.' 

And  we  have  further  the  direct  assertion  of  the  author  of  the 
Canadian  Controversy,  who  evidently  writes  from  Downing 
Street,  under  official  countenance,  and  with  official  information, 
that  the  Address  of  February,  1836,  had  brought  the  quarrel  to 
'  an  incurable  pass.'  (Can.  Con.  p.  26.) 

We  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  asking  our  readers  if  they  can 
recollect  to  have  heard  or  read  of  any  man  pretending  to  the 
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name  of  a  minister  of  this  country  who  could  have  made  a  speech 
of  six  columns — such  speeches  are  best  measured  by  space — 
without  any  allusion  to  those  hints — those  warnings — those  me- 
naces of  an  imitation  of  the  Americjin  example  ?  If  Lord  John's 
speech  were  anything  like  a  just  statement  of  the  case,  we 
should  say  at  once  that  the  proposition  by  these  modern  Whigs 
of  stifling  local  and  administrative  grievances  by  a  Dictatorial 
Revolution,  was  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous  that  these  whole- 
Sale  dealers  in  absurdity  and  monstrosity  had  ever  exhibited  to  a 
wondering  world.  What ! — ^because  there  has  been  a  difference 
between  two  parties — Protestant  and  Popish — a  scuffle  of  autho- 
rities— and  a  rescue  of  prisoners — the  constitution  framed  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  signed  by  George  III.  is  to  be  suspended  as  too  liberal, 
and  a  dictator — the  first  since  Jul  ius  Csesar — created  in  the  person 
of  Lord  Durham !  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  affords  but  poor 
pretexts  for  such  an  extreme  measure ;  but  the  common  sense  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  filled  up  the  ministerial 
leader's  feeble  outline — ho  talked  of  '  remonstrance'  where  they 
saw  a  vianifesto — he  pottered  about  'grievances'  when  they  saw 
treasonable  pretences— he  prattled  of  '  tenures  and  land  companies' 
when  they  saw  a  Tebellion  against  British  Sovereignty — and  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  which  might  have  been  a  judicious  explana- 
tion of  an  O.  P.  row,  or  a  fit  introduction  for  a  New  Police  EdI, 
they  helped  the  minister  to  the  conclusion  at  which  his  premises 
never  could  have  arrived,  and  Canada,  accused  of  ill-temper,  was 
convicted  of  rebellion,  and  a  constitution — which,  as  the  case  was 
staled,  would  have  deserved  at  m.ost  Lord  John's  habitual  punish- 
ment of  a  rf/orm — was  sentenced  to  annihilation!  iem^orarj/ anni- 
hilation, we  are  told — as  if  these  state  jugglers  (lite  Mr.  Ingleby), 
after  appearing  to  destroy  the  Knave  of  Clubs,  could  produce 
him  at  the  next  moment  as  whole  and  sound'  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  What  miserable  pusillanimity  and  falsehood! — be- 
cause a  few  shots  are  fired  by  an  excited  mob  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  two  prisoners,  these  gigantic  measures  are  produced, 
while  the  solemn  and  reiterated  manifestoes  of  rebellion  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  an  authorized  and  authoritative  power,  are 
for  several  years  wholly  neglected,  and  at  last  slurred  over  as  if 
they  had  been  only  such  a  peevish  exhibition  of  folly  and  non- 
sense as  the  Queen's  minister  himself  mzde  last  autumn ! — When 
Lord  John  Russell  accuses  the  leader  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  of  making  charges,  '  some  of  them  of  violence — some 
of  them  of  vituperation — some  of  them  against  individuals — some 
of  them  against  governors — some  of  them  against  government  in 
general ; '  he  seems  to  forget  his  own  speech  at  Stroud,  of  which 
this   description  of  Mr.  Papiiieau's  resolutions  is  but  a  faint 
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sketch,  and  whidi  iraald  jnst  as  randi  bare  jnttified  the  sos- 
pCTMMTi  (if  tif  rv)n<iitution  nf  England  and  tbe  appotntment  of 
a  dirlal/iT,  At~~aecordivg  to  hu  lordship's  r^rnon — the  proceed- 
ing in  Canada. 

We  tmit  we  may  not  be  mirnDdemocxI — we  are  so  far  from 
denying  the  right  of  this  coantry  to  interfere  with  a  high  hand,  that 
we  think  the  right — (Ac  duty  of  dmog  so,  occurred  long  ago— that 
the  right  accrued  in  1832,  when  the  House  of  AssembLy  refused 
Ui  perform  its  constitutional  functions  of  prcn-iding  fi'T  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province — hut  that  it  became  the  imperatiteduty 
of  ministers,  when  the  House  of  Assemhiy  informed  the  Governor 
by  its  addreu  of  the  3rd  of  October,  1830,  that  it  would  adjourn 
its  deliberations  till  its  nnconstitutional  demands  were  complied 
with.  TTiese — the  vcert  acts  of  the  theories  of  treason  by  which 
they  were  preceded  and  accompanied — are  the  real  grounds  of 
onr  interference,  and  not  the  smaller  and  ancillary  drcumstances 
on  which  the  ministers  now  rest  their  measures. 

Why  then  this  long  apathy  ?  Why,  when  ministers  saw  the 
mine  a-digging — why,  when  they  saw  the  train  a-laying— why, 
when  they  saw  Guy  Fawkcs  preparing  his  matches  and  lighting  his 
lanthorn,  they  were  perfectly  quiescent — not  to  say  acquiescent  I 
but  when  an  unlucky  accident  caused  a  partial  explosion,  they 
cry  out'^npowder  plot!'  anil  punish  not  only  si  whole  class,  but 
a  whole  country  for  conniving  at  a  treason,  at  which  they  them- 
selves for  half-a-dozen  years  appear  to  have  connived — why  was 
this  1  Why,  when  it  was  openly  declared  that  the  American  con- 
stitution was  the  object  of  the  malcontents — an  object  which  could 
not  bo  attained  without  an  insurrection — why  were  not  the  British 
forces  adequately  increased,  and  the  loyal  Canadians  adequately 
encouraged  ?  Why,  when  the  House  of  Assembly  Had  anmdled 
th"  dnKStitutum  by  suspending  its  proper  functions  and  disorgan- 
izing the  g'lVf^rninent, — why  were  not  measures  immediately  taken 
to  restore  the  Conslitution  and  to  restore  the  government  ?  Was 
ihere  ever  a  rase  in  which  the  general  maxim  were  more  just — 
'  ai  nt  pricem.  para  helium  ? ' — True  in  all  wars,  it  is  to  a  civil  war 
thbt  it  is  peculiarly  applicable,  and  most  peculiarly  when  that 
civil  wnr  ii  announced  by  progressive  symptoms,  which  symptoms 
are  certain  to  bfloome,  by  neglect,  the  substantial  disease.  A 
sudden  outbreak,  cnuscd  by  practitul  grievances,  cannot  be  guarded 
ngniiisl;  but  the /ffrmonia/ion  ()//ft«ire((c  (reason  would  have  been 
corrected  by  an  early  display  of  determination  and  power  on  the 
nnrt  of  tlic  government.  Two  regiments — one  regiment — a  gun- 
bout— any  thing  that  would  have  iwuviiiced  the  Canadians  that 
Englnnd  saw  Ihrir  drnyn,  and  was  resolved  to  defeat  it,  w.mld 
have  diaiipatod  thai  design  niid  avortod  the  lamentable  t 
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quences  which  have  followed  the  contrary  jtolicy-  We  entirely 
concur  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  admirable  aphorism — '  A  great 
country  cannot  make  a  little  war' — but  wg  think  his  Grace  would 
also  agree  with  us  that  email  hut  early  indications  of  resolution 
and  strength,  will  often  avert  great  calamities.  Prevention  is 
better  than  punishment ;  and,  by  shutting  their  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  hostile  menaces  of  the  Canadians,  the  Government  only  encou- 
raged the  poor  wretchea  to  precipitate  themselves  on  destruction. 
"Why  then,  we  &sk  again,  this  incomprehensible  apathy?  It  may 
be  very  well  for  Lord  Brougham  to  say  that  '  Lord  Olenelg  was 
asleep,'— but  if  he  was,  the  sleep  was  infectious,  and  extended 
itself  to  both  the  Cabinet  and  the  Senate;  Lord  Melbourne  had 
fallen  asleep  over  the  petitions  to  the  English  Treasury  from  the 
starving  functionaries  of  the  colony^ — and  Lord  Palmerston  over  a 
precis  of  the  Boundary-line  discussion  ; — Lord  Minto  was  asleep 
over  the  purser's  accounts  of  the  single  uloop  of  war  in  Halil'az 
Harbour;  and  Lord  Howick  over  the  non-effective  returns  of  the 
garrisom  in  Nova  Scotia — Lord  John  Russell  ond  the  House 
of  Commons  were  dozing  away  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hume's  on  the 
reduction  of  our  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and,  most  wonderful  of 
all,  that  mercurial  magistrate,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  the 
day — must  himself  have  been — somno,  vinoque  sepuUus — fast 
asleep  by  the  side  of  tuB  aoble  '  Fbiknd  '— the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary— in  short — 

'  Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  could  he  found, 

WJiile  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round  : — 

Wide  and  more  wide  it  spread  through  all  the  realm  ; 

Even  Palinurus  nodded  at  the  helm  ; 

The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  Commiltee  crept  i 

Vnjinished  Treaties  in  the  <#ce  slept; 

The  chiefless  Armies  dozed  out  the  campaign ; 

And  Navies  yawned  for  orders  on  the  main  !' 
This  would  be  bad  enough  ;  Lut  we  heartily  wish  we  had  so 
comparatively  innocent  an  excuse  for  ministers  as  to  believe  their 
sleep,  real.  It  was,  we  are  cominced,  only  &  fox's  deep,  to  con- 
ceal their  incapacity  and  pusillanimity :  for  hero  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  enigma.  The  92  resolutions  conclude  with  the 
following  passages  r — 

'  Resolved,  Tliat  this  House  learned,  with  gratitude,  that  Darnel 
O'Connell,  Esq-,  had  given  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July 
last,  that  during  the  present  Seasion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  hi 
would  call  its  attention  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  tlie  Legislative  and 
Executive  Councils  in  the  two  Cunadas ;  and  that  the  interest  thus 
ahown  for  our  own  fate  by  him  whom  the  gratitude  and  blessings  of  his 
countrymen  have,  with  the  applause  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  pro- 
claimed Gkeat  and  Libbhatob,  and  of  whom  our  fellow-countrymen 
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enteitain  corresponding  BcntimentB,  keepa  alive  in  us  the  hope  that, 
through  the  goodneaa  of  our  cause  and  the  services  of  such  a  friend,  the 
British  parhameut  will  not  permit  a  minister,'  Sic. — Address,  p.  66. 

'  Resolved,  That  this  House  has  the  same  confidence  in  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.,  and  feels  the  same  gratitude  for  the  anxiety  which  he  has 
repeatedly  shown  for  the  gooiTgovetnment  of  these  colonies,  and  the 
amelioratioii  of  their  laws  and  constitutions,  and  calls  upon  the  said 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  Joseph  Hume,  Esqrs.,  whose  constant  devoted- 
nesB  was,  even  under  a  Tory  ministry,  and  hefore  the  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment, partially  Biiccessfiil  in  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  from  the  some 
bondage  and  the  same  political  inferiority  which  menace  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada.' — ibid. 

The  old  pagan  and  popish  doctrine  of  sanctuary  is,  it  seems,  in 
full  force  at  Downing  Street;  and  those  who  could  touch  the 
sacred  images  of  St.  Daniel  and  St.  Joseph,  were  allowed  the 
immunities  and  impunity  of  asylum,  while  the  poor  wretches 
who  put  their  trust  in  St.  George  or  St.  Denis  are  made  the  vic- 
tims of  their  erroneous  conhdence  in  the/or-n!en(e  consistency  of 
her  Majesty's — we  should  have  said  ridiculous — ministers,  if  the 
blood  stain  did  not  obliterate  ridicule. 

But  that  blood!  Whose  consciences  ought  that  scalding 
blood  to  blister?  Mackenzie's?  Papineau's?  Would  that  we  could 
think  so !  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  the  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, in  a  gallant  and  soldierlike  speech,  on  the  lOth  January 
— the  more  gallant  from  the  badness  and  hopelessness  of  the 
general  cause  for  which  he  fought — told  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
'  that  his  conduct  in  (Aw  affair  reminded  him  of  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Martin,  who  prophesied,  that  in  seven  days  York  minster 
would  be  bwmed  down ;  and  well  might  he  prophesy — -^iir  he 
was  detected  in  setting  fire  to  the  sacred  edifice  at  the  appointed 
time.'  The  cut  was  admirable,  and  inflicted  with  the  nerve  and 
edge  of  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  beaun  sabreurs,  but  in 
the  melee.  Sir  Hussey  unluckily  mistook  his  man — he  cut  down 
B  poor  busybody  of  a  surgeon^  instead  of  one  of  the  general 
officers,  who,  if  he  had  bad  time  to  look  about  him,  be  would 
have  seen  to  be  within  an  easier  reach  of  bis  blow. 

To  explain  all  this  more  fully,  we  must  revert  to  some  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  at  home,  by  which  it  will  appear  that 
on  every  occasion  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet  were — with  as  great 
and  as  opportune  an  effect  as  if  it  had  been  designed — playing  the 
game  of  the  disaffected,  and  strengthening  Mr.  Papineau's  hand. 
Before  Lord  Stanley  had  left  the  Colonial  office,  his  vigorous 
mind  saw  and  determined  to  meet  the  danger.  He  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  repealing  the  act  of  1831, 
which  bad  granted  the  entire  controlof  the  Colonial  revenues  to  the 
Assembly,  and  which  grant  they  had  so  shamefully  abused.     The 
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rrluctance  of  his  colleagues  to  support  him  in  this  just  [uid  politic 
measure,  obliged  Lord  Stanley  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  bill, 
which,  on  the  succession  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  to  the  Colonial 
seals,  was  finally  abandoned,  '  on  an  understanding,'  says  the 
author  of  the  Canadian  Controversy  (p.  24),  '  that  a  supply  bill 
should  be  passed  for  the  two  yean  thai  were  due.'  This  raiser- 
able  attempt  at  a  compromise  had  the  success  it  deserved.  Lord 
Stanley's  bill  was  given  up;  but  instead  of  the  promised  bill  of 
supply,  the  House  of  Assembly  reiterated  its  insulting  resolu- 
tions— of  which  no  further  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
Lord  Melbourne's  first  administration ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  power.  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom  the  Colonial 
seals  were  most  judiciously  entrusted,  lost  no  time  in  adopting  a 
course  of  policy  at  once  discreet,  conciliatory,  and  effective.  The 
peculiar  circmnstancea  of  that  administration — its  defeat  on 
the  first  meeting  of  Parliament — ^and  the  factious  arts  by  which 
its  short  existence  was  harrasscd,  would  have  perfectly  justified 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  declining  to  enter  on  so  complicated  a  qaes- 
lion,  which  it  was  clear  be  would  not  be  permitted  to  adjust  and 
in  leaving  so  delicate  a  matter  altogether  to  the  hands  which  had 
begun,  and  were  destined  so  soon  to  resume  it.  But  that  admi- 
nistration were  determined  to  shrink  from  no  duty,  however  hope- 
less they  were  of  Lemg  allowed  to  perfect  it — Lord  Aberdeen  ac- 
cordingly prepared  instructions,  which,  without  proceeding  so  far 
as  the  case  (which  had  not  yet  attained  its  height)  might  have  war- 
ranted, recorded  the  principles  on  which  a  government,  capable  of 
governing,  should  have  looked  at  the  transactions — and  for  their  ex- 
ecution he  selected  as  Governor-general,  Lord  Amherst,  a  nobleman 
who,  although  voting  with  the  Melbourne  ministry,  was  chosen  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  as  a  person  of  acknowledged  fitness  for  an  office 
requiring  manners,  temper,  experience,  and  firmness — and  the 
Colonial  Minister  prepared  for  him  instructions  which  were,  in 
sum,  to  redress  anything  that  could  he  complained  of  as  a  griev- 
ance, but  to  resist  and  put  down  everything  that  should  look  like 
rebellion.  But  before  Lord  Amherst  could  sail,  the  Lichfield-House 
compact  restored  the  Whigs  to  power — Lord  Amherst's  commission 
was  superseded — his  instructions  cancelled — and  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  was  issued — at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  Earl  of 
Gosford — a  person  wholly  inexperienced  in  public  affiiirs,  and 
only  known  in  political  life  by  the  silent  votes  which  he  gave  to 
the  Whig  ministries.  With  Lord  Gosford  were  joined  Sir  Charlei 
Grey,  late  Chief- Justice  of  Calcutta,  and  an  officer  of  engineers. 
Sir  Charles  Grey's  would  have  been  in  every  respect  a  fit  ap- 
pointment, if  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  had  been  a  fit  proceed- 
ing ;  nay,  if  A?  had  been  sent  out  alone  as  a  governor,  with  powers 
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to  act,  lie  would  have  been  worth  twentj  Lord  Gosfords — but  a« 
it  was,  he  made  the  voyage — opened  his  commission — saw  its 
absurdity — esperienced  its  nulhtj — and  returned  not  merely  r« 
infecla,  but  re  multo  inyravescente,  to  publish  the  '  RemaT/cs'* 
quoted  at  the  head  of  the  article,  and  to  record  bis  valuablo 
opinion  of  the  erroneous  policy  of  the  ministry.  Of  that  policy, 
as  contrasted  with  his  own  intentions.  Lord  Aberdeen  gave  Lis 
ojiinion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  early  as  the  12th  of  June, 
183o:— 

'  He  would  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  natiu-e  and  form  of  Lord 
Amherst's  inBtruetiona — it  was  sufficient  to  say  they  were  in  Btrict  con- 
formity with  the  declftrations  he  had  formerly  made  iu  the  Ho\iae,  and 
embraced  the  largest  possible  measiwe  of  conciliation,  consistent  with 
what  was  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  King's  d<mini<m  in 
the  province.  Short  of  that  point,  the  instructions  proceeded  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  utmost  liberality.  When  he  talked  of  large  and  liberal  conces- 
sions, their  Lordships  were  not  to  presume  that  sacrifices  were  to  he  made 
by  this  country,  for  it  would  be  unjitfll  to  infer  that  what  was  conceded 
to  Canada  was  lost  to  England.  He  could  not  conceive  what  interest 
this  country  could  have  in  refusing  large  and  liberal  concenions,-~le- 
gislative  assemblies  were  not  to  be  treated  as  children  and  endrely  di- 
rected from  thiscountry,  but  should  beleft  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  utmost 
freedom,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  oftlie  King's  dominion.' 

This  was,  it  will  be  admittedj  sufficiently  conciliatory — what 
follows  is  prophetic  : — 

'  He  heard  a.  commission  was  to  he  sent  out — a  course  which  appeared 
to  him  not  only  useleea,  but  worse  than  uaeless,— [Hear,  hear.]— It 
might  he  a  fit  thing  in  this  country  in  nioments  of  timidity,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  a  difficidty,  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry,  which  he  un- 
derstood the  new  commission  waa  to  be,  but  in  this  case  a  commissioner 
ought  to  go  out  ready  to  act,  and  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  worse 
than  useless.  It  was  competent  to  and  incumbent  on  the  government 
to  decide  ai  once  on  all  important  matters  now  at  issue  in  Canada; 
there  were  hut  few,  and  those  trifling  matters,  on  which  fiirthef  iuquiry 
was  required — the  time  was  now  come  for  prompt  and  immediate  action.' 

This  warning  voice  was  disregarded,  the  commission  of  inquiry 
was  sped,  and  Downing  Street  relapsed  into  its  fox'-i  sleep. 

At  length,  however,  the  destitution  of  the  public  servants 
absolutely  starving'  in  the  Colony — the  rapid  disorganization 
of  all  the  authorities,  and  the  bewildered  impotence  of  Lord 
Gosford  to  meet  the  exigency,  awoke  her  Majesty's  ministers 
irom  their  slumbers,  whether  real  or  feigned,  and  forced  them 
to  iry  to  do  something.  Sounding,  no  doubt,  as  deeply  as  the 
small  plummets  of  their  brains  enabled  them,  the  increasing 
depths  of  tile  Canada  question,    they  prepared  ten  resolutions, 

■  Sii  CbuIeB'a  namei. 
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which,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1837,  Lord  John  Russell  proposed 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  These  resolutions  have  turned 
out  to  be  so  mere  3  nullity,  and  ^vere  framed  in  a  spirit  so  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, — that  il  would  be  an 
idle  waste  of  time  and  space  to  insert  them ;  they  died  still-born, 
like  so  many  others  of — 

'  The  uiiaccompliBhed  works  of  Russell's  hand, 
Abortive^  moiiatrouB — or  imtimely  mixed.' 

Sufhce  it  to  say,  that,  like  the  recent  ministerial  speeches, 
they  kept  the  real  objects  of  the  Canadians,  as  much  as  possible, 
out  of  sight :  and  that  in  fact  they  were  all,  except  the  8th,  con- 
cessions to  the  democratic  clamour — and  even  that  eighth  resolu- 
tion professed  to  do  no  more  than  apply  certain  monies — which 
had  been  previously  and  unconstitutionally  empounded  by  the 
House  of  Assembly — to  the  legal  purposes  for  which  the  said 
ttonies  had  been  originally  levied. 

On  the  first  night  the  debate  was  lengthened  out  and  ad- 
journed till  the  8th,  but  not  until  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
there  would  be  a  large  majority  to  support  the  ministers.  On 
the  8th,  the  first  three  or  four  of  these  mawkish  resolutions, 
to  which  the  Canadian  Assembly  would  hardly  have  objected, 
were  passed  by  large,  and  what  would  have  been  to  any  other 
ministers,  encouraging  majorilies ;  but  when  the  necessary  logical 
and  political  conclusions  from  the  premises  were  to  be  assented 
to,  the  advocates  of  the  Canadians  insisted  on  a  postponement — 
Colonel  I'hompson  stated,  that  *  he  would  purchase  delay  at  a 
guinea  a  minute.'  This  honest  warning  would  of  course  urge 
and  stimulate  the  government  to  allow,  not  one  hour,  not 
one  guinea't  worth  of  delay  ?  No  such  thing — the  motion  for 
delay  was  beaten  successively  by  large  majorities — but  nothing  ter- 
rifies the  weak  like  the  appearance  of  their  own  strength.  The 
ministers  gave  way — the  delay  was  obtained — the  eighth  reso- 
lution was  adjourned — on  the  appointed  day  Lord  John  Russell 
was  unable  to  attend  the  House — indisposed — another  day  was 
named — some  prior  and  paltry  notice  intervened — another  day 
was  named — a  like  obstacle — and  at  length  the  resolutions  seemed 
postponed  sine  die.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Sir  Charles  Grey 
published  his  '  Remarks,^  showing  the  fatal  effects  that  would 
probably  ensue  from  the  hesitation  of  the  ministers  to  pass  these 

I  resolutions — particuiarly  the  8lh.  This  or  some  other  stimulus 
again  goaded  the  ministers  into  momentary  exertion — the  other 
resolutions  were  passed  in  the  Commons,  transmitted  to  the  Lords, 
and  then  passeil,  with  the  single  dissent  of  Lord  Brougham.  But 
all  this  apparent  facility  and  success  was  incapable  of  uispiring 
pourage  or  even  consistency  into  the  ministers — the  resolutions 
thus 
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thus  tardily  passed  were  virtually  abandoned — no  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  them — and  the  Canadians,  after  having  been  exaspe- 
rated by  their  proiluction,  were  encouraged  by  the  evident  fear 
of  the  Government  to  carry  them  ill^^  effect.  What  was — what 
could  be  the  result — the  only  possible  result?  The  '  Papineau 
faction'  saw  that  the  ministers  were  bewildered,  'perplexed  in 
the  extreme,'^  that  in  their  whole  conduct  there  was  but  one 
thing  certain,  namely,  thai  they  were  alike  incapable  of  conci- 
liation or  of  repression,  and  that  if  evec  there  was  a  time  for 
successful  insurrection,  it  was  while  the  Government  was  in 
such  rash,  timid,  and  incapable  hands— now  or  never  ! 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  incipient  rebels.  While  these  Resolutions 
had  been  thus  hung  up  for  above  three  months,  the  late 
King  died,  and  a  general  election  took  place.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  candidates  for  Westminster  was  Sir  George 
Murray,  late  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies,  whose  admi- 
nistration of  them,  and  particularly  of  Canada,  had  been 
(as  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen  subsequently  was)  so  wise  and  just, 
GO  temperate  and  firm,  that  it  is  now  admitted,  even  by  the 
advocates  of  the  insurgents,  that  had  Sir  George  or  his  Lord- 
ship continued  in  office,  the  rebe]lbn  would  not  have  broken  out. 
It  happened  also  that  a  Mr.  Leader,  almost  unknown  as  a  public 
man,  except  by  the  violence  with  which  he  advocated  the  Papi- 
neau cause  against  Lord  John  Russell's  Resolutions,  was  another 
candidate  for  Westminster — the  seat — as  the  poor  Canadians 
would  be  reniinded — of  government.  What  did  the  Govern- 
ment? Why,  it  exhausted  every  engine  of  power — nay,  it  abused 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner  the  sacred  name  of  the  young 
Queen — to  enable  Mr.  Leader — already  the  advocate,  and  now 
the  agent,  of  what  Lord  John  Russell  calls  the  '  Papineau  fac- 
tion'— to  defeat  Sir  George  Murray,  the,  at  once,  loyal  and  po- 
pular Secretary  of  State.  We  believe  that  we  may  further  assert 
that  every  other  member  who  had  taken  a  decided  part  against 
the  Government  on  the  Canada  resolutions,  was  the  ijiyvemment 
candidate  at  the  general  election.  Of  the  declarations  in  the 
House  of  Commons  made  by  some  of  those  gentlemen,  of  plea- 
sure at  the  defeat  of  her  Majesty's  forces,  and  the  hints  of  others 
about  bringing  the  Queen's  sacred  head  to  the  block,  we  shall 
say  no  more  than  that  all  those  gentlemen  are  or  were,  on  ge- 
neral subjects,  stanch  supporters  of  that  Queen's  ministers!  and 
— as  Sir  Robert  Peel  pungently  told  them,  in  a  tone  of  good- 
humour,  which  from  any  other  man  would  have  been  that  of  in- 
dignation— they  were  among  the  most  zealous  of  the  Lichfield- 
HuvLse  majoritTf  which  had  turned  out  that  very  administration 
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on  whose  conduct  they  now  found  it  convenient  fo  bestow  their 
suspicious  and  unwelcome  eulogium. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  lards  on  the  1 9th  January  showed, 
in  its  strongest  light,  the  difference,  on  which  we  have  more  than 
once  insisted,  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  and  out  of  office. 
In  that  debate  we  saw  Lord  Brougham  '  emptying,'  to  use  Lord 
Glenelg's  own  expression,  'all  the  vials  of  his  wrath'  on  the  heads 
of  his  quondam  colleagues,  in  whose  neglect,  concerning  Canada, 
that  learned  Lord  was,  as  he  himself  would  say,  a  particeps  cri- 
minis;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Duke  of  Wellington — (to 
whom  nothing  could  be  reproached — who,  with  his  colleagues  Sir 
George  Murray  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  arrested  in  the  course 
of  their  not  merely  blameless  but  most  meritorious  service  to 
the  public  by  the  Lichfield -House  conspiracy) — instead  of  con- 
descending even  to  criticism,  lest  it  should  look  like  retaliation, 
overlooked  the  minister  in  his  respect  to  the  Queen,  and  forgot 
party  feelings  in  his  duty  to  his  country.  The  height  and  gran- 
deur of  hia  Grace's  station  that  night  warmed  even  the  sullen 
mediocrity  of  Lord  Lansdowne^  who  said  that — 
'  after  what  had  fallen  in  such  candid  terms  from  the  noble  duke 
opposite,  who  had  spoken  upon  this  question  in  a  manner  which  did 
him  infinite  honour  (hear,  hear),  and  in  a  spirit  which  he  liad  always 
coTuistently  displayed  in  simUar  cireumslances — a  Bpirit  of  anxiety  to 
yield  hia  cordial  support  to  her  Majesty's  government  whenever  an 
emergency  like  this  arose— he  would  not  trouble  their  lordsliipa  with 
any  further  observationH.'— 7'i>M*,  Jan,  20, 
Lord  Glenelg  made  the  contrast  still  more  prominent : — 

'  My  lords,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  contrast  presented  hy  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  (Brougham),  and  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  and  ilhistrious  duke  who  followed  him  in  this  debate.  In  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  illustiioviB  duke  I  recognize — in  his  presence 
I  do  not  like  to  express  all  I  think  upon  the  subject — the  magnammily 
and  candour,  which  is  consistent  with  hia  character,  and  which  has 
marked  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  baa  taken  on  this  and  on  all  other 
great  public  occasions  (great  cheering).  In  that  speech  was  shown  the 
application  of  a  great  mind  to  the  public  business  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  speech  proceeding  from  a  mind  which  scorned  to  throw  its  bolts 
at  random  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  wilh  an  utter  recklessness  of  the 
mischiefs  they  inflicted  (hear,  hear) — ^which  disdained  to  hint  vitupe- 
rations which  it  dared  not  express  (hear,  hear) — and  which  was  anxious 
to  do  justice  to  the  great  cause  of  the  country  (hear,  bear),  and  even  to 
the  merits  of  a  political  opponent  (hear  hear).  It  was  a  proof  that  the 
genius  which  had  exerted  itself  with  such  immortal  honour  in  rescuing 
the  country  from  the  most  imminent  danger  on  another  theatre,  was 
equally  anxioui  to  exert  liselj  in  rescuing  the  empire  from  the  danger 
of  a  civil  war  (hear,  hear).  I  will  not,  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  and 
teamed  lord,  [Brougham,]  who,  like  his  Canadian  friends,  has  Bed 
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from  the  impending  conflict,  enter  further  into  this  contrast — for  I  am 
Bure  that  the  less  I  say,  tlie  more  it  will  strike  all  your  lordships  who 
now  hear  me.' — ibid. 

When,  even  in  the  most  awful  national  calamities,  did  any 
Whig  deserve  from  a  Tory  administration  such  a  tribute  as  is 
here  paid  to  the  patriotism,  the  mafcnanimity  of  -the  Duke  of 
Wellington?  When  could  it  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  that  the  ministrj-  owes  the 
power  of  carrying  on  the  government  even  for  a  week,  or  can 
entert^n  any  hope  of  their  own  extrication  from  a  culpable 
and  personally  embarrassing  dilemma  ?  His  quondam  col- 
leagues, in  repelling  the  attacks  cif  Lord  Brougham,  seemed 
to  forget  that  he  did  no  more  than  they  had  always  done, 
and  would  at  this  hour  have  done  again  had  the  Tories  been 
in  power  and  they  in  opposition,  and  that  they  applauded 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  nobleness  of  conduct  of  which 
they  themselves  had,  during  their  long  political  life,  given 
no  example,  and  which  they  in  truth  would  have  been  incapable 
of  appreciating,  if  it  had  not  happened  lo  come  so  opportunely  to 
their  personal  rescue.*  Lord  Brougham's  speech  was  full  <if  what 
in  any  other  man's  mouth  would  have  been  truth  and  justice,  but 
from  a  prizefighter  of  his  class — from  one  who  as  Lord  High 
Chancellor — the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  and  the  first 
guardian  of  the  law — was  responsible  even  above  his  colleagues 
for  the  culpable  neglect,  evasions,  and  juggle  with  which  Canadian 
affairs  were  conducted  from  1831  to  1835 — -his  clever,  amusing, 
and  in  many  pomts  undeniable  statements,  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  convince  the  public  that  it  is  fortunate  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  minister,  and  that  it  would  be  equally  desirable  that  his 
old  associates  should  become,  as  soon  as  possible,  companions 
of  bis  official  exile. 

But  it  is  out  of  our  present  scope  to  consider  any  events  sub- 
sequent to  the  revolt,  else  we  should  have  much  to  say  on  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Durham,  and  the  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  bill  (as  presented  to  the  house)  under  which  he  is 
to  act.  This  mission  of  Lord  Durham  to  assuage  faction  seems 
to  us  a  second  attempt — Mr.  O'Connell's  administration  of  Ire- 
land was  the  first — of  introducing  the  homceopathic  system  into 
politics.  Spirits  of  turpentine  to  extinguisb  a  conflagration  !  We 
read  lately  of  a  fire  at  one  of  the  Southwark  wharfs,  where,  from 
the  quantities  of  oil  which  were  spilled  in  the  streets,  the  fire- 

•  Thi»  doei  not  pcnonally  apply  to  Lord  Glenetj-,  who  never  was  b  Whig,  and 
wliOM  inteival  of  oppoiilioa  wai  ton  Hhart  lo  afford  bim  on  oppocliinitj',  even  if  he 
had  the  wish,  of  imitating  tha  Tery  bad  compajiy  into  whicli  be  ban  latterly  fallta; 
tnit  it  is  abundantly  true  of  all  JFhigi  proper. 
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engines  were  pumping  oil  on  the  flames.  The  cabinet  seem 
to  be  trying  the  same  experiment ;  and  we  must  add  tLat  the 
selection  of  such  a  man — »o  headstrong;,  so  wayward,  so  imprac- 
ticable, that  they  could  not  keep  him  in  their  own  cabinet — for 
duties  of  such  distant,  such  complicated  responsibility — is  undoubt- 
edly the  strongest  trial  that  the  ministers  could  make  of  Tory 
patience,  and  of  the  dutiful  res>pect  of  the  Tory  leaders  for  the 
Queen's  name  and  for  the  constitutional  principle  of  leaving  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  measures  the  unfettered  choice  of 
their  instrunaents.  Lord  Durham  said  a  few  words  in  the  House 
of  Lords  with  propriety  and  gootl  sense  on  the  spirit  in  which  he 
accepted  and  would  execute  the  office.  We  wish  he  may  main- 
tain that  temper.  He  has  advantages  that  Lord  Amherst  would 
not  have  enjoyed.  Lord  Amherst  would  have  had,  loud  and 
violent  against  him,  not  merely  '  the  Papineau  faction,'  but  the 
Lichfield- House  faction ; — before  he  sailed  parliamentary  obloquy 
would  have  tainted  his  mission — after  his  arrival  every  artifice  of 
misrepresentation  would  have  disfigured  his  acts,  and  calumniated 
his  motives — his  pOWcrs  would  have  been  limited  within  the  nar- 
rowest circle  of  constitutional  jealousy,  and  the  minister  who  would 
have  dared  to  propose  for  him  anything  like  my  Lord  Durham's 
dictatorship  would  have  been  impeached  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
seconded  by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhuuse.  There  is  an  old  pro- 
verb, which,  in  these  times  of  altering  everything  that  is  old,  is 
capable  by  a  slight  change  of  cansiderable  improvement ;  and  in 
future  one  should  say — '  A  Whig  may  steal  a  horse,  when  a  Tonj 
would  bo  hanged  for  looking  over  the  hedge.*'  Lord  Durham, 
on  the  contrary,  receives  nothing  but  encouragement — he  hopes 
that  his  own  friends  will  slick  by  him  per  fas  el  nefas,  or,  even  if 
they  should  fail  him,  he  calculates  on  the  gentle  man- like  indul- 
gence to  his  personal  defects,  and  the  constitutional  support  of 
his  public  character  which  he  is  sure  to  receive  from  the 
Conservative  leaders.  With  the  tranquil lizing  confidence  which 
such  a  position  should  give  to  himself  and  to  the  loyal 
Canadians,  if  Lord  Durham  shall  contrive  to  mismanage  this 
great  trust,  awful  indeed  will  be  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  chose  him ! — a  choice  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Henry  VHL,  who  when  he  was  told 
that  'all  Ireland  could  not  rule  the  Earl  of  Kildure,'  peremp- 
tofOy  exclaimed,  '  tVell,  then,  that  Earl  shall  rule  all  Ireland.' 
We,  however,  venture  to  suggest  whether  this  excellent  pre- 
cedent might  not  have  been  more  exactly  followed.  We  who 
remember  Lord  Durham  as  Mr.  Lambton,  and  who  have  not 
forgotten  his  whole  political  life  prior  to  1830,  cannot  but  think 
that,  if  Mr.  Papineau  were  to   be  created  an    Earl,  decorated 
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witli  stars  and  ribbons,  and  invested  wilh  the  hii/hest  dignities  of 
the  state,  it  might  have  a  very  tranquiUising  effect  on  his  temper 
and  principles ;  and  that  he  woalil  probably  make  a  more  effec- 
tive and  much  cheaper  Dictator  for  the  conciliation  of  Canada 
than  His — Excellency  is  it  or  Highness — John  George  Earl  of 
Durham,  G.C.B.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

But  this  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  present  duty.  Our  busi- 
ness was  an  inquiry  into  the  share  which  the  present  ministry, 
by  their  long -enduring  apathy,  and  chiefly  Lord  John  Russell,  by 
his  incomprehensible  abandonment  of  the  Resolutions  of  March, 
18^7,  have  had  in  provoking  the  contest  which  they  are  now 
so  anxious  to  subdue.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
inflammatory  advice  from  England,  accredited  amongst  an  igno- 
rant and  credulous  people  by  the  supineness  of  the  government  at 
home,  has  encouraged  the  '  Papineau  faction '  in  the  ascending 
steps  of  their  audacity,  till  it  burst  out  into  the  violence  of 
actual  insurrection,  and  could  only  be  extinguished — if  extin- 
guished it  has  been — by  the  necessary  but  terrible  chastisement 
of  blood  and  fire  ? 

We  ask  again,  whose  consciences  ought  that  fire  and  blood  to 
blister?  It  cannot  give  the  ministry  and  their  associates  greater 
pleasure  than  it  will  to  us — zealous  of  the  honour  of  our  country 
and  our  Queen — if  further  discussion  shall  be  more  successful 
than  their  advocates  have  hitherto  been,  in  fi\ing  all,  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  guilt,  on  Papineau  and  Mackenzie. 

We  have  exhausted  our  limits,  but  not  this  painful  and  dis- 
graceful subject — jiainful  to  every  one — disgraceful  to  the  minis- 
try— and  even,  we  fear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — to  the  country 
itself — which  can  submit  to  be  endangered  and  degraded  by  a 
cabinet,  whose  mediocrity  and  perversity  of  intellect  would  be 
hardly  trust-worthy  for  the  petty  duties  of  one  of  their  own  town- 
councils — whose  policy  is  a  xibration  between  selfish  apathy  and 
splenetic  rashness,  and  who  seem,  as  Ae — their  old  colleague — who 
knows  them  best,  told  them  the  other  night — the  most  perfect 
and  practical  Qlustration  of  the  Swedish  statesman's  melancholy 
view  of  the  '  small  quantity  of  wisdom  or  talents  by  which 
mankind  wUl  occasionally  submit  to  be  governed!' 
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"^^E  are  recpiired  to  accept  as  indubitable  facts,  that  a  person 
'  '  can  see  with  the  lips  of  hia  fingers  or  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
• — that  the  internal  organization  of  his  own  frame,  or  that  of  others, 
placed  in  m^netic  connexion  with  him,  becomes  visible,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  detect  hidden  disease,  and  prescribe  the  efficient 
remedy — that  he  knows  the  uneapreased  thoughts  of  people,  and 
can  foretell  future  events — that  he  can  ascertain  what  is  going  on 
at  indefinite  distances  in  defiance  of  the  intervention  of  opaque 
bwlies — that  all  these  things  are  best  accomplished  when  the 
senses  are  closed  and  the  mind  entranced. 

The  Wilheimer  somnambulist  read  in  the  dark  with  '  emphasis 
Bud  earnest  attention'  a  book  of  which  he  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge, by  pressing  it  on  his  stomacli.  One  of  Professor  Kieser's 
■leep-walkers  recognised  a  seven  of  spades  when  the  figured  side 
of  tlie  card  was  laid  on  his  under  lip.  If  a  lens  was  held  near 
the  tip  of  his  nose,  he  was  enabled  to  see  as  well  with  that  organ 
as  a  waking  man  does  with  his  eyes.  In  order  to  ascertain  if 
veritable  vision  was  performed  by  the  nose,  it  was  painted  with 
red  lead ;  the  boy  said  he  could  now  no  longer  see  with  his  chin, 
as  he  called  it.  By  pointing  his  fingers  from  the  middle  of  a 
*econd-floor  room,  towards  the  windows,  he  saw  the  colours,  and 
eounted  the  number  of  a  herd  of  swine  which  happened  ojtpor- 
ttmely  to  be  passing.  A  thick  worsted  stocking  being  put  on  one 
ft)ot,  it  did  not  prevent  his  distinguishing  letters  and  pictures  vrith  • 
his  toes.  (fVirtk,  p.  79.)  In  Wienholi's  Miscellany  we  havetbe 
case  of  a  lady  nho  read  a  letter  lodged  in  the  pocket  of  Count 
Liitzelburg.  Another,  in  the  Strasburg  Zcitung,  is  that  of  a  damsel 
who  could  read  a  book  placed  in  a  distant  chamber,  provided  a 
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row  of  persons  holding  each  other  extended  from  her  room  lo 
the  other,  and  that  the  first  of  these  laid  his  flat  band  on  her 
stomach  and  the  last  on  the  selected  passage  of  the  open  volume. 

These  phenomena  are  produced  by  certain  manipulations, 
which  are  either  simple  or  compound.  If  simple,  the  magnctiser 
excites  them  bj  his  touch,  breath,  or  even  by  mere  volition ;  if 
compound,  be  calls  in  aid  metallic  tractors, '  baguettes.'  rods,  &c. 

The  patient  and  mag;netiser  are  placed  opposite  each  other  ip 
Ibe  simple  process ;  and  the  latter  begins  generally  by  pressing 
both  bis  bands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  former.  M.  Dupotet, 
however,  in  no  instance  that  we  have  witnessed,  does  this — but 
immediately  commences  by  drawing  his  hand  from  the  head  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  without  touching  the 
patient;  he  keeps  his  fingers  pointed  longest  and  most  steadily 
at  the  forehead  and  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  so  eis  to  infuse  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  magnetic  influence  into  the  two  great 
centres  of  the  nervous  system.  These  tractions  or  passes  are  re- 
peated with  slight  variations  of  undulating  or  sprinkling  action — 
until  an  effect  is  produced.  This  effect  is  gradual,  and  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  'seances.'  It  has  been  divided 
into  six  'grades.' 

In  the  first,  or  waking  stage,  the  skin  is  slightly  reddened  ;  a 
fcGling  of  heat,  comfort,  and  lightnees  occurs;  but  there  is  no 
marked  action  on  the  senses. 

In  the  second,  or  stage  of  imperfect  crisis  or  half-sleep,  the  eye 
is  gradually  abstracted  from  the  dominion  of  the  will,  and  the 
drooping  lids  cannot  be  raised-  the  other  senses  are  more  than 
iiBually  excited ;  and  in  addition  to  these  effects  a  variety  of  nervous 
sensations  are  felt,  such  as  prickling  of  the  skin,  spasms  of  the 
jnuscles,  6c.c. 

In  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  magnetic  sleep,  all  the  senses  are 
closed  to  external  impressions,  and  sometimes  fainting,  cataleptic, 
or  apoplectic  attacks  may  occur. 

In  the  fourth  stage,  the  patient  though  asleep  to  the  world 
without,  awakes  within  himself,  and  consciousness  returns.  This 
is  the  perfect  crisis  or  somnambulism,  during  which,  wc  are  told, 
he  is  placed  in  the  most  extraordinary  relations  with  nature,  by 
means  of  a  transference  of  the  senses  to  the  skin. 

In  the  fifth,  or  stage  of  lucid  vision,  the  patient  can  sec  his  own 
intimate  organization,  or  that  of  others  placed  in  magnetic  con- 
nexion with  him,  and  becomes  possessed  of  the  instinct  of  reme- 
idies.  The  magnetic  element  now  unites  him  by  powerful  attrac- 
,tion  to  others,  and  establishes  between  them  an  interpenetration 
of  thought  and  feeling  so  intense  as  to  blend  their  different  natures 
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In  till!  ^th  degree,  the  lucid  vision  is  not  hemmed  in  or  con- 
fined by  any  particular  matter,  time,  or  spaee.  The  mapietin 
iluid,  which  is  universally  spread  iu  nature,  unites  the  indlvidunl 
with  all  nature,  and  gives  him  cognizanee  of  coming  events  by  its 
universal  lucidity.  Dr.  Klein  says  the  late  King  of  Wirtemberg's 
death  was  predicted  by  a  somnambulist  four  years  before  its 
occurrence,  and  the  event  fulfilled  in  all  its  particulars.  (Col- 
qukoun,  p.  97.) 

The  relation  of  the  patient  and  magnetlser  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  Gmelin,  when  labouring  under  diarrhcea,  was  impru 
dent  enough  to  manipulate  ;  his  patient  was  much  inconvenienced 
the  next  day,  Hensler  has  filled  an  Svo.  of  430  pages  with 
cases  of  pernicious  influence  unconsciously  exercised  between 
fathers  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives — 
domestic  trag;edies  of  sickness  and  death  being  ordinary  termina- 
tions. 

Enfeebled  or  nervous  constitutions,  women  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  &c.,  &c.,  are  readily  excited  by  magnetism. 
Old  ladies  and  robust  gentlemen  are  non-conductors.  {fVirtk, 
p.  J(iO.) 

The  efficient  cause  of  all  these  phenomena  is  an  imponderable 
fluid,  supposed  by  some  to  be  universally  diffused,  by  others  to  be 
secreted  by  the  brain.  By  an  act  of  the  will  it  can  be  directed 
and  accumulated  in  any  substince.  If  m  the  living  body,  it  pro- 
duces one  or  other  of  the  sis  grades  of  m^netism  just  enume- 
rated ;  if  in  inanimate  substances,  it  may  be  retained  there  as  in 
a  reservoir  for  use.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  this  fluid 
produces  prophetic  and  lucid  vision,  or  how  it  permits  the  infusiOD 
of  our  unespresscd  thoughts  into  another  mind,  so  as  to  make  two 
or  more  persons  as  conscious  of  each  other's  meditations  as  each 
is  of  his  own;  and  as  M.  Dupotet  himself  thinks  no  theory  of 
magnetism  explains  its  phenomena,  we  shall  not  waste  any  time 
in  investigating  this  ro  vav,  but  at  once  proceed  to  its  so-called 
facts,  for  the  truth  of  which  the  favourers  of  the  science  rest  on 
two  sources — testimony  and  analogy.  They  bring  forward  in 
evidence  of  these  phenomena  competent  and  credible  witnesses 
in  some  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  and  physicians  of  France 
and  Germany ;  and  they  further  appeal  to  analogy,  by  attemptmg 
to  show  that  in  some  acknowledged  states  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  catalepsy  and  sleep-walking,  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  m^* 
netism  are  and  always  have  been  to  be  found. 

First,  as  to  the  appeal  to  testimony.     When  effects  so  strange 

OS  those  of  animal  magnetism  are  said  to  be  produced,  we  are 

entitled  to  insist  on  the  fvilfilinent  of  all  those  conditions  which 

shall  render  delusion  and  collusion  impos^ble  ;  and  the  first  and 
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chief  of  these  is  their  public  atlestation,  afier  scrutiny  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  judges.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wonders 
which  teem  in  the  German  archives  were  performed  among  the 
obscurer  sections  of  that  race,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  good  faith  of  the  honest  GennEtn,  it  is  equally  so  not  to  admit 
the  facility  with  which  he  loves  to  succumb  to  the  bold,  the 
singular,  or  the  marvellous.  We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
impugn  the  veracity  of  the  numerous  professors  of  animal  mag- 
netism ;  but  we  think  that  if  their  science  is  ever  to  take  its  place 
among  the  other  fragments  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  bo 
after  it  has  been  tested  by  a  public  scrutiny.  And  for  this  reason 
wo  choose  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  facta  elicited  by  the 
various  commissions  of  France,  laying  aside  those  asserted  by 
Angle  mdividuals  as  incomplete. 

We  shall  draw  largely  as  we  proceed  on  the  learned  and 
elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Colquhuun.  He  exhibits  perhaps  too 
easy  a  faith,  and  he  is  not  remarkable  for  skill  in  arranging  his 
materials;  but  the  author  of  the  his  Revelata  is  evidently  a 
sincere  and  honest  man.  and  we  fiave  no  difficulty  in  pardoning 
his  enthusiasm.  The  English  reader  need  seek  no  farther  for  the 
facts  of  this  curious  subject. 

In  the  year  1784  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  XVI.  authorized  an 
investigation  of  a  series  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  had 
suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris.  Persons  of  the 
highest  rank  of  both  sexes  flocked  to  the  bouse  of  Mesmer,  to 
feel  or  to  witness  the  strongest  emotions  which  the  human  frame 
could  bear.  Curiosity — the  love  of  the  marvellous — the  desire  of 
varying  the  worn-out  stimulants  of  this  sensual  capital,  in  its  most 
depraved  era,  filled  his  halls  with  the  youth,  the  beauty,  and 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  patients  were  placed  around  hollow 
vessels,  or  reservoirs  of  the  universal  fluid,  and  attached  to  them, 
and  to  each  other,  with  wires  or  rods.  Youths  remarkable  for 
manly  symmetry  (Virey,  p.  477)  were  the  chosen  assislante  of  the 
great  and  beneficent  inventor ;  they  were  employed  in  accumulating 
the  subtle,  marvellous  agent  in  the  frames  of  those  who  sought  a 
cure  for  their  ills.  For  this  purpose  they  were  employed  in  making 
tractions  on  the  body,  and  for  hours  together,  in  compressing  and 
kneading  the  kypoyastre  with  the  open  hand — delicious  airs  were 
poured  forth  from  the  harmonica,  and  everything  was  resorted  to 
which  could  escile  the  senses  and  the  nerves.  The  effects  produced 
pfreie  such  as  confounded  the  commissioners  appointed  to  observe 
them,  and  obtained  for  the  Mesmerian  scenes  of  Paris  the  sobri- 
quet of  'hell  in  convulsions.'  Screams,  shrieks,  faintings,  and 
contortions  were  beard  and  seen  on  every  side — cstravagant  bursts 
of  sympathy  between  persons  liitherto  unknown  to  each  other 
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seemed  to  threaten  to  level  the  wholesome  distinctions  of  society. 
Lest  any  injm-y  should  occur  from  the  violence  of  efforts,  which 
threw  some  into  epileptic  fits,  and  impelled  others  to  dash  their 
heads  against  the  wall,  the  '  Hall  of  Crisis '  was  cushioned  and 
padded  throughout.  In  the  midst  of  this  strange  scene,  the  mag- 
netiser  suddenly  appeared — a  man  of  grave  and  handsome  aspect, 
clothed  in  a  vest  of  lilac,  or  some  colour  which  could  soothe  and 
please  the  eye — he  held  a  wand  in  bis  hand,  with  which  he  instan- 
taneously allayed  the  storm  which  had  been  raised  by  the  impon- 
derable and  universal  fluid.  The  accomplished  and  unfortunate 
Bailly,  the  commissioned  reporter  of  these  facts,  says  that  Mesmer 
seemed  to  move  like  a  supernatural  being  amid  the  contorted  bac- 
chantes, governing  life,  and  compelling  cool  and  refreshing  airs  to 
play  around  those  who  appeared  about  to  sufibcate,  while  he  stilled 
the  convulsive  movements  of  those  in  '  crisis'  by  a  touch  of  his  rod. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  spreading  of  this  mania  among  the 
highest  ranks  of  Paris  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine  were  commanded  to  investigate  the  subject. 
The  former  named,  as  commissioners,  Franklin,  Lavoisier,  Bailly, 
Loroy,  and  De  Borg ;  tbe  latter,  Darcet,  Maijault,  Sallin,  and 
Guillotin,  the  memorable  inventor  of  the  guillotine.  Besides 
these,  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  appointed  Poissonier,  Des- 
prieres,  Caille,  M&uduit,  Andre,  and  the  botanist  Jussieu,  to  ob- 
serve the  effects  of  magnetism  as  a  remedy.  The  result  of  their 
investigation  was,  that  the  imagination  did  all  and  the  pretended 
fluid  nothing.  Jussieu,  however,  the  most  assiduous  of  the  com- 
missioners, published  a  separate  treatise,  establishing  four  orders 
of  facts: — 1.  Facts  explicable  on  known  physiological  laws ;  2. 
Facts  opposed  to  animal  magnetism;  3.  Facts  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  imagination;  4.  Facts  proving  the  existence  of  a 
particular  agent.  Independent  of  these  reports,  all  the  commis- 
sioners united  in  drawing  up  a  secret  report  for  the  king  alone — 
(which,  however,  was  subsequently  published) — stating  the  danger 
of  Mesmerism  as  to  morals ; — a  danger  which,  accorduig  to  Mes- 
mer's  own  avowal,  was  anything  hut  chimerical,  as  he  confessed 
that  women  subject  to  its  influence  could  no  longer  control 
themselves. 

Four  months  after  the  publication  of  tlie  first  report,  M.  de 
Puysegur  discovered  a  most  important  phenomenon,  unknown  to 
Mesmer  and  the  commissioners — magnetic  somnambulism. 

This  gentleman  and  his  brother,  soldiers  by  profession,  and 
possessed  of  landed  property,  diversified  their  military  duties  with 
investigations  on  animal  magnetism.  The  eider  carried  on  bis 
operations  at  his  estate  of  Busancy,  where  his  success  among  the 
peasantry  was  signal  but  troublesome ;  so  to  avoid  the  cumbrous 
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machinery  of  Mesmer  he  ma^etiscd  the  celebrated  elm  of  Bu- 
sancy.  Ropes  were  affixed  to  the  tree,  and  the  influences  col- 
lected wltliin  its  stem  and  branches  were  difliised  through  these  to 
all  the  numerous  nllagers  vrho  clung  in  clusters  to  the  cords. 
One  of  these,  a  common  peasajit,  levealed  the  true  theory  of 
animal  magnetism  during  a  crisis,  by  stating  that  the  wilt  of 
the  magnetiser  was  all-sufficient  for  prulucing  magnetic  effects. 
Puysogur  henceforth  gave  up  metallic  tractors,  '  baguettes,'  and 
rods,  and  abolishing  the  Chamber  of  Crisis,  he  avoided  the  pro- 
duction  of  all  convulsive  actions,  substituting  in  their  place  the 
pleasant  dreams  and  sensations  of  a  magic  sleep  with  all  its  train 
of  lucid  vision  and  prophetic  ken.  One  other  most  important  ele-> 
ment  of  improvement  is  also  traceable  to  M.  do  Puysegur,  who 
purified  (how  is  not  apparent)  the  Mesmerian  universal  fluid  of 
some  of  its  exciting  constituents,  by  establishing  a  limit  to  the  all- 
powerful  magnetic  will.  He  announced  that  the  magnetiser  could 
incite  everything  but  what  was  prejudicial  to  morals  or  self-pre- 
serBatitm.  Thus  rounded  and  ileprived  of  its  chaotic  furies,  the 
science  has  been  handed  down  to  us — dressefl  up  to  the  genius  of 
modern  times,  and  fitted  for  modern  nerves. 

A  couple  of  extraets  will  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  animal 
magnetism  observed  by  the  commissioners  of  17S4.  They  only 
need  this  comment,  that  the  commissioners  tried  m^netism  in 
their  proper  persons  without  effect ;  that  children,  unwarned  of 
the  process,  were  equally  proof  against  it ;  and  that  patients, 
blindfolded,  felt  its  influences  as  often  when  they  were  told  they 
were  to  be  magnetised  and  were  not,  as  when  they  really  under 
went  the  due  manipulations. 

'  "  Some  remained  calm  and  tranquil ;  others  coughed,  spat,  felt  some 
slight  pain,  a  local  or  universal  heat — and  had  sweats;  others  were  agi- 
tated, tormented  with  convulsions  most  extraordinary  by  their  force, 
their  number,  and  their  duration ;  as  Boon  as  one  began  another  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  paroxysms  lasted  sometimes  three  hours  ;  the  patients  spat 
a  thick,  viscous,  and  sumetimes  bloody  Huid;  the  attacks  were  charac- 
terised bj  precipitate,  violent,  and  involimtary  movements  of  the  mem- 
bers or  the  whole  body,  by  coDstrictiona  of  the  throat,  by  spasms  at  the 
epigOBtrium,  and  hypochoudria — piercing  cries,  tears,  hiccough,  and  im- 
moderate laughter.  Nothing  could  be  more  astoniehing  than  the  eight 
of  these  agitations  and  various  seizures;  the  sympathies  which  esta- 
bEsLed  themselves  between  all  these  individuals  struck  us  with  amaze- 
I  ^ent.  We  beheld  the  patients  precipitating  themselves  one  towards  the 
'  other,  smiling  and  talking  to  each  other  with  affection,  and  mutually 
Alleviating  their  agitationa.  Everything  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
magnetiser ;  were  they  in  an  apparently  deeji  sleep,  his  voice,  a  look,  a 
fcign,  drew  them  out  of  it.  We  eannot,"  say  the  commiasioners  of  the 
king,  "  prevent  ourselves  hom  recognising  in  these  constant  effects  a 
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powerful  agent,  which  acta  upon  patientH,  subdues  them,  and  of  which 
the  pereon  who  raagnetiaea  them  aeema  to  be  tbe  depOHitary." 
-  "The  commiBBionera  aoou  discoTered  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  as- 
certain to  what  point  the  results  produced  were  the  effccte  of  imagiuatiuii, 
to  the  excitement  of  which  so  many  ciTCumstancCH  were  adapted,  and 
how  fiir  of  any  peculiar  agency.  Tliej  resorted  to  private  trials  of  the 
same  manipulations.  Some  of  the  mO at  interesting  of  these  experiments 
were  performed  at  Paasy,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  coidd 
not  be  present  at  Paris  at  the  public  eshibition.  Here  M.  Deslon  tried 
hia  art  m  vain  upon  the  obdurate  Americau,  as  well  aa  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  hie  liimily,  who,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  were  ladies 
in  delicate  health,  were  found  quite  insensible  to  the  whole  ceremonial 
of  magnetism.  Neither  of  the  other  commissioners  could  perceive  any 
efi'cct  in  his  own  person.  One  of  the  experiments  mode  at  Passy  is 
worthy  of  a  particular  recital.  It  consisted  in  the  magnetising  of  a  tree 
in  Dr.  Franklin's  garden,  M.  Deslon  atfirmed  that  if  this  was  done  by 
himself,  and  a  youth  introduced,  who  should  be  purposely  selected  as  an 
individual  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  iuSuencc,  the  result  would  lie 
manifest  on  his  approaching  the  particular  tree.  A  boy,  aged  twelve 
years,  waa  chosen  by  M.  Deslon,  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  his 
presence  and  co-operation:  care,  however,  was  taken  to  prevent  collusion-. 
The  boy  was  made  to  approath  four  trees  successively  without  knowing 
which  waa  the  magnetised  one,  having  his  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage, 
and  to  embrace  each  tree  for  two  minutes,  according  t«  the  previout 
arrangement  with  M.  Deslon.  That  gentleman  stuud  in  tlie  garden,  and 
kept  his  cane  pointed  at  the  magnetised  tree,  in  order  to  maintain  its 
magnetism.  Under  the  first  tree  not  magnetised,  at  the  end  of  a  mi- 
nute, the  hoy  perspired  in  great  drops,  coughed,  expectorated,  felt  a 
slight  pain  in  his  head — he  was  then  twenty-seven  feet  distant  from  the 
magnetised  tree ;  under  the  second  tree  he  felt  stupor  and  the  same  pain 
in  his  head ;  under  the  third  tree  these  symptoms  were  greatly  increased ; 
he  believed  himself  to  be  approaching  the  magnetised  tree ;  he  was, 
however,  then  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  feet  from  it ; 
under  the  fourth  tree  not  magnetised,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  feet 
from  the  magnetised  tree,  the  young  man  fell  into  a  crisis.  He  lost  all 
conBciousnesa,  and  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  grass-plot,  where  M, 
Deslon  soon  reanimated  him.  The  operator  accounted  for  tliis  untoward 
phenomenon  by  saying  that  the  trees  had  probably  become  spontaneously 
magnetic,  "But,"  rejoined  the  commissioners,  "  if  trees  are  in  the 
dangerous  habit  of  assuming  this  state  of  their  own  accord,  a  susceptible 
person  walking  in  a  garden  must  incur  the  continual  risk  of  falling  into 
a  criais."  ' — Prilckard,  pp.  417,  418, 

The  plea  on  which  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  was  per- 
.suaded  to  re-open  this  question.after  thclapseof  half  a  century,  wns 
founded  (m  the  unfairness  of  tile  report  of  1784,  and  secondly,  on 
iLe  increased  powers  and  effects  of  niagnetism  since  that  period. 
The  work  by  M.  Foissiic.  himself  a  proficient,  is  the  result.  The 
conclusions  of  the  rcjwrters  lue   coutaiitcd  uudcr  thirty  dillbreni 
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heads,  and  thpir  general  tenor  is  meant  lo  be  favouraHe  to  uiimal 
magnetism.  They  acknowledg^e,  first,  that  magnetism  has  no  effect 
on  persons  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  nor  upon  some  diseased  per- 
sons; second,  that  on  others  its  effects  are  slight;  third,  that  these 
effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  ennui,  monotony,  or  by  the 
imagination;  but  add,  fourthly,  that,  most  probably,  other  effects, 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  these  causes,  are  produced  hy  animal 
ma^etism.    (Colquktniii,  ii.  p,  205.) 

These  admissions  of  the  commissioners  disprove  at  least 
the  universal  agency  of  the  grand  fluid,  and  show  that  ennui, 
monotony,  or  the  imagination,  in  a  word,  disordered  or  excited 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  arc  competent  to  produce  effects 
similar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  magnetic  process.  It  would 
appear  also,  that  the  magnetiser  and  the  patient  may,  without 
charge  of  wilful  collusion,  get  up  a  scene  of  the  completest  de- 
ception. 'As  among  the  effects  attributed  to  somnambulism,' 
admit  the  commissioners  in  their  twelfth  conclusion,  'there  are 
some  which  may  he  feigned-^somnambul'sm  itself  may  be  feigned, 
and  furnish  to  quackery  the  means  of  deception.' 

M.  de  Gcslin  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  Madame 
Couturier,  who,  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  could  diiinc  the 
thoughts  of  person;,  A  written  sentence  was  handed  hy  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  M.  de  Geslin,  for  that  gentleman  to  tnn- 
ceive  mentally,  containing  the  w-ords  '  go  and  sit  down  upon  the 
stool  in  front  of  the  piano.'  The  somnambulist  was  desired  to  do 
what  M.  de  Geslin  thought.  She  went  to  the  clock  and  said  it 
was  twenty  minutes  past  nine ;  being  informed  of  her  error,  she 
rectified  it  by  walking  into  the  nest  room.  After  this  her  other 
magnetic  accomplishments  all  failed,  and  she  was  neither  able  to 
see  a  watch  with  the  back  of  her  head,  nor  to  tell  a  single  fact 
as  to  the  health  of  one  of  the  commissioners  put  '  en  rai)port ' 
with  her. 

In  another  instance,  M.  Dupotet  proposed,  as  an  experimentam 
cTucis,  to  the  committee,  that  he  would  produce  at  pleasure,  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  patient,  convulsive  actions  of  muscles  hy  merely 
directing  his  fingers  to  a  part  of  ihe  boily.  After  he  had  induced 
Boranambulism,  the  finger  was  duly  pointed,  but  without  any 
result,  or  there  was  convulsion  of  wrong  parts;  finally,  these 
movements  were  re-produced  when  no  magnetic  process  was  set 
in  action,  also  equally  effectually  when  some  of  the  commissioners 
pointed  their  fingers  at  the  patient,  {Colquhoun,  pp.  226-233, 
vol,  ii.) 

The  candour  with  which  these  admissions  are  made  propitiate 
the  reader  in  favour  of  the  impartiality  of  the  commissioners  ;  but 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  facility  of  faith  exhibited  throughout  their 
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report  wliicli  cannot  fail  to  strike  all  who  peruse  it.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  their  fourth  class,  or  that  by  which  ibey  are  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  magnetic  influence,  they  offer  the  following 
case: — 

'  Un  enfant  de  28  mois  fut  magnetisi!  chez  M.  Bourdois  par  M. 
Foissac,  Pres<]ue  immediatement  aprta  le  com  men  cement  des  paases 
I'enfont  be  frotta  les  yeus,  flechit  la  E6te  de  cfit^,  I'appuya  sur  un  des 
coussins  du  canape  on  on  I'avait  asBis,  bailla,  B'agita,  se  gratta  la  t6te  et 
les  oreiUes,  parut  combattre  le  sommeil  qui  semblatt  vouioir  I'envahir, 
et  bientfit  se  reieva— pcrmettea  nous  I'espreBsion — en  grognant:  le 
beaoin  d'uriner  le  prit,  et  apres  qu'il  I'eut  satisfait,  il  fut  encore  mag- 
uetisii  quelques  instane :  mala  conime  cette  fois  la  somnolence  n'etait 
pas  assez  prononcee,  on  cessa  I'eip^rience,' — Foissac,  p.  136. 

A  child  must  be  a  very  good  child  indeed  if  lie  would  not 
yawn,  grumble,  and  rub  his  eyes,  "when  half-a-dozen  elderly  gen- 
tlemen were  staring  at  him,  and  one  of  them  was  busied  in  making 
passes  and  antics  with  great  gravity  before  his  face.  He  obviously 
was  tired  and  annoyed  at  being  held  down  to  the  sofa,  and  so  laid 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  when  this  did  not  free  him  from 
further  torment,  be  of  course  took  refuge  in  the  usual  resource  of 
all  children  of  twenty-eight  months  f()r  escaping,  and  succeeded. 

As  a  second  example,  wc  are  told  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  lad 
was  magnetised  fifteen  times  by  M.  Foissac;  the  appreciable 
phenomena  produced  being  vertigo,  general  numbness,  sleepiness, 
and  heaviness  of  the  eyelids.  In  a  third,  magnetism  caused  a 
flow  of  saliva  and  a  metallic  savour,  together  with  head-ache,  in 
M.  Itard,  one  of  the  commissioners. 

The  committee,  after  damaging  their  case  by  attaching  import- 
ance to  puerilities  such  as  these — which  are  accounted  lor  in  the 
two  first  instances  by  constraint  of  position,  monotony  or  gene  on 
the  nei-vous  system,  and  in  the  lliird  by  the  ready  faith  of  a  con- 
firmed valetudinarian  as  was  M.  Itard^ — -pass  on  to  the  more  re- 
condite mysteries  of  somnambulism,  such  as  vision  without  the 
use  of  the  eye,  which  they  twice  witnessed,  and  the  power  of 
prophesying  several  months  previous,  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the 
minute  of  the  access  of  an  epileptic  fit,  exhibited  by  one  indi- 
vidual ;  while  they  saw  another  who  pointed  out  the  diseases  of 
three  persons  put  in  magnetic  relation  with  her  (Colqttkoun, 
vol.  ji.  pp.  290,  291).*  Madame  Cellini,  who  had  this  last  gift 
of  inlernal  intuition,  was  requested  to  examine  the  slate  of  health 
of  M.  Marc,   one   of    the   comntiissioners.       In    three    minutes 

*  We  i|uote  Mr.  Colquhoiin'a  trsaslation  of  the  Frencli  jepart,  becauso  he  baa 
t)aeu  Hi.  the  pains  to  attach  to  each  ot  the  tliiny  conclusions  a  irfitreucu  to  the  casu 
wan-anting  it,  an  omiEsion  on  the  port  oF  thn  Diigmal  lepoiteis  that  makes  the  exit- 
miaatioa  cf  their  heB]i  of  woadecs  iatolvrable> 
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after  touching;  the  forehead  and  the  region  of  the  heart,  she  said 
he  had  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head — a  guess  which  any 
one  might  have  hazarded  after  feeling  a  palpitating  heart  and  a» 
hot  brow.  She  added  that  he  at  that  moment  had  a  pain  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  and  an  impediment  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
that  he  was  subject  to  slight  cough,  and  that  the  inferior  part  of 
the  chest  was  gorged  with  blood  ;  that  to  cure  all  this,  he  should  be 
eopiously  bled,  put  on  hemlock  poultices,  and  drink  gum  lemonade. 
M.  Marc  confessed  to  the  headache,  allowed  he  frequently  had  a 
cough,  and  often  felt  oppressed  after  eating,  but  was  totally  un- 
conscious of  alimentary  obstruction;  he  abjured  the  copious 
bleeding,  the  hemlock  poultices,  and  the  gum  lemonade. 

In  a  Second  instance,  Madanne  Cellini,  after  being  put  into 
magnetic  sleep,  was  placed  en  rapport  with  a  lady  who  had  been 
twelve  times  tapped  by  Dupuytren,  and  in  whom  that  surgeon 
had  felt  abdominal  tumors.  The  somnambulist  examined  her 
for  eight  minutes,  not,  says  the  reporter,  after  the  manner  of  a 
surgeon,  by  percussing  and  pressing  the  abdomen,  but  by  re- 
peatedly and  gently  applying  the  hand  to  that  part,  the  back,  and 
the  head.  After  which,  she  declared  the  patient  bad  a  collection 
of  water  near  the  spleen,  that  there  were  pouches  filled  with 
worms,  and  tumors  of  the  size  of  an  egg  containing  pariform 
matter.  For  these  she  prescribe*!  dandylion  and  nitre,  the  milk 
of  a  goat  which  had  previously  been  mercurialized,  and  older- 
flower  poultice,  The  patient  did  not  follow  this  treatment, 
which,  if  she  had,  says  M.  Foissac,  would  have  been  of  no  avail. 
She  died  twelve  months  after,  and,  as  there  was  no  dissection, 
Madame  Cellini's  intuitions  cavid  not  be  verified. 

I  Here  we  have  a  somnambulist  applying  her  hands  for  eight 
minutes  to  parts  which  permitted  tumors  to  be  detected  through 
them ; — the  disease,  a  dropsy,  in  which  every  tyro  knows  fluid 
fluctuation  is  readily  communicated  to  the  hand  by  slight  move- 
ment. Not  a  word  is  mentioned  whether  or  not  Madame  Cellini 
used  her  eyes  as  well  as  her  fingers — and,  after  all,  no  verification 
of  these  predictions.  Yet,  on  the  strength  of  these  two  examples, 
and  one  other  as  pertinent,  the  connnissioners  say  they  found 
'  one  somnambulist  who  pointed  out  the  diseases  of  three  persons 
placed  in  magnetic  relation  with  her.' 
In  another  of  their  conclusions.  No.  25,  the  commissioners 
say  they  have  m.ct  with  two  somnambulists  who  possessed  the 
faculty  of  foresenng  organic  actions  more  or  less  distant,  and 
more  or  less  complical*  One  of  them  predicted  many  days,  nay, 
months,  beforehand,  the  day,  hour,  and  minule  of  the  return  of 
an  epileptic  fit.  The  other  foretold  the  period  of  his  cure. 
'  Their  predictious  were  verified  with  remarkable  exactness.' 
-.  .  :  The 
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The  first  of  these  self-inspectors  was  Pierre  Cazot,  aged  twenty. 
He  was  an  epileptic,  bom  of  epileptic  parents.  His  attacks 
occurred  five  or  six  times  a  week.  Being  admitted  inUi  the 
Hflpital  de  la  Charit^  tinder  Dr.  Fouquier,  that  gentleman 
permitted  him  to  be  magnetised  by  M.  Foissac,  who  produced 
sleep  at  the  third,  and  somnambulism  at  the  tenth  sSaTice.  When 
in  this  state,  on  August  9,  at  nine,  a.m.,  Pierre  predicted  a  fit  at 
four  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  At  one  he  had  headache,  at  three 
was  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  and  at  four  the  fit  came  on.  On  the 
^4th  August,  he  foretold  a  fit  on  the  7lh  September,  at  ten 
minutes  to  six,  A.M.  The  commissioners,  on  assembling  in  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  learnt  that  Cazot  had  had  on  the 
previous  evening  pain  of  the  head,  which  had  tasted  all  night, 
and  caused  sensations  of  ringing  in  the  ears.  At  ten  minutes  to 
six  the  fit  came  on,  and  lasted  five  minutes.  On  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, he  foretold  a  fit  for  the  1st  October,  two  minutes  to 
twelve,  which  took  place  at  the  house  of  Cazot's  master,  a 
manufacturer,  '  at  one  minute  to  twelve,  true  time'  In  another 
instance,  the  fit  was  predicted  two  months  before  it  happened. 
On  the  SSod  April,  Pierre  predicted  a  fit  for  the  25th  June, 
which  he  said  would  be  followed  by  insanity,  and  subsequently  by 
bis  perfect  cure  in  August.  Two  days  after  this,  while  ho 
attempted  to  stop  a  spirited  horse  of  M.  Foissac,  which  was 
running  away  with  his  cabriolet,  he  was  knocked  down,  stunned, 
and  trampled  on — and  he  died  on  the  15th  May. 

The  commissioners,  seeing  that  bis  power  of  prophetic  vision 
did  not  embrace  external  circumstances,  deem  it  prudent  to  con- 
fine his  sense  of  prevision  to  a  knowledge  of  acts  going  on  in  his 
own  body,  and  argue  that  becansc  an  ordinary  epileptic  is  occa- 
sionally cognizant  of  sensations  warning  him  of  an  impending 
attack,  so  a  somnambulist  with  increased  sensibilities  may  predict 
a  seizure  months  before  it  occurs.  This  experiment  would  be 
conclusive  had  it  been  guarded,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  from  all 
suspicion  of  deception.  We  find  M.  Foissac  and  hia  patient  in 
constant  com.muni cation  between  the  time  of  the  prediction  and 
its  fulfilment.  M.  Foissac  may  have  been  a  man  of  perfect 
probity,  and  Cazot,  as  his  employers  asserted,  a  simple-minded, 
honest,  and  industrious  artisan ;  but  the  commissioners  ought  not 
to  call  on  us  to  take  this  for  g;ranled  in  an  experiment  which 
might  have  been  put  beyond  a  cavil.  Here  the  malady— an  epi- 
lepsy— is  one  which  is  readily  simulated  by  soldiers  wishing  to 
obtain  a  discharge,  and  therefore  by  any  one,  whether  naturally 
afflicted  by  it  or  not.  The  commissioners  should  have  either 
slated  this,  or  have  waited  for  the  prediction  of  a  disease  which, 
like  inflammation  of  the  lungs  for  example,  neither  could  he 
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feigned,  nor  could  baulk  tlie  experienced  physirian.  Tliei'c  are 
circD instances,  too,  in  this  case,  which  prove  that  it  has  been 
lcx»sely  reported.  Pierre  Cazot,  it  is  said,  had  been  subject 
during  ten  years  to  fits  occurring  five  or  six  limes  a  week,  that  is, 
almost  daily,  and  yet  these  daily  fits  of  ten  years'  standing  suddenly 
occur  at  distant  intervals.  It  is  marvellous  that  this  great  ameli- 
oration in  an  intractable  malady  is  left  unnoticed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  claimed  neither  as  a  triumph  for  medicine  nor  for 
magnetism.  The  sequel  of  the  case  is  curious,  and  perhaps  M. 
Foissac's  own  words  afford  ibe  best  test  of  his  good  faith,  and  the 
value  of  the  magnetic  treatment  in  an  acute  disease. 

He  was  naturally  deeply  affected  by  the  misfortune  which  he 
bad  accidentally  occasioned,  and.  seems  to  have  devoted  his  time 
and  attentions  to  Pierre  : — 

'  From  the  very  first  seance,  he  fCazot)  exhibited  a  great  tendency 
to  extend  his  prevision  to  the  events  of  ordinary  bfe ;  but  convinced 
by  a  number  of  examples  of  the  danger  of  allowing  a  somnamliule  to 
stray  beyond  the  domain  of  disease,  I  had  repressed  the  efforts  of  this 
faculty— this  reserve,  of  which  the  motives  were  so  good,  was  perhaps 
fJie  cause  of  his  death.  When  I  approached  the  wretched  Cazot,  whose 
head  had  been  crushed  under  the  feet  of  my  horse,  I  was  so  moved 
that  I  felt  I  had  no  magnetic  power  in  rae.  MM.  Husson  and  Marjolin, 
who  were  called  in,  advised  his  removal  to  the  H5pital  Beaujon.  The 
next  morning  i  wished  to  put  him  in  the  state  of  somnambulism;  but 
M.  Marjolin  persuaded  me  to  forego  the  attempt,  lest  the  brain  should  be 
too  much  excited,  adding  that  the  treatment  for  injuries  of  the  head  was 
well  understood.  His  symptoms  were  much  ameliorated  by  large 
bleedings,  but  the  deUrium  which  came  on  the  first  night  soon  became 
coustant.  As  his  danger  increased,  I  attempted  to  magnetise  him,  and 
even  succeeded  in  procuring  sleep ;  but  the  somnambulism  was  dis- 
ordered, and  readily  dissipated,  and  of  no  use  in  the  treatment.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  neither  his  delirium,  nor  the  cruel  pains 
which  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  attentions  of  his  family,  prevented 
him  incessantly  calling  for  me,  and  always  being  calmed  by  my  pre- 
sence. And  such  was  the  influence  of  magnetism  on  his  organs,  that 
a  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  he  recognised  me  once  more." — 
Rapport,  p.  435. 

And  here  at  least  wc  will  not  doubt  the  virtue  of  those  sacred 
influences  which  hallow  our  nature  and  have  ever  knit  man  to  bis 
fellow-mortal.  We  will,  if  M.  Foissac  pleases,  call  them  mag- 
netism, or  sympathy,  or  affection,  or  gratitude,  or  by  whatever  name 
be  chooses ;  but  lids  as  heavy  as  those  of  Pierre  Cazot  have  never 
veiled  the  dying  gaze  which  turns  to  him  who  hastened  to  soothe 
the  incessant  call  of  pain  and  anguish. 

The  second  instance  is  that  of  Paul  Villagrand,  a  law  student, 
who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  on  the  25th  December,  18S5,  had 
an  apoplectic  attack,  succeeded  by  palsy  uf  the  left  side.      During 
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seventeen  months  he  was  variously  treated;  moxa  was  applied 
twelve  times  to  the  spine,  a  seton  was  made  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  acupunctures  had  been  resorted  to — so  that  in  spite  of  two 
fresh  attacks  he  was  greatly  better  than  at  the  period  of  his  ad- 
mission into  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite  under  M.  Fouquier.  The 
left  arm  had  acquired  the  power  of  motion  in  some  degree,  though 
Paul  was  still  incapable  of  raising-  it  to  his  head.  He  was  obliged 
to  use  crutches,  and  could  not  rest  on  the  left  leg ;  he  was  nearly 
blind  of  the  right  eye,  and  very  hard  of  hearing.  For  five 
months,  while  under  M,  Fouquier,  he  was  bled  from  time  to  time, 
took  cathartics,  and  blisters  v/era  occasionally  applied.  His  left 
arm  gained  strength,  and  his  headaches  ceased;  but  his  general 
condition  was  stationary  until  the  29th  August,  1827,  when  the 
magnetic  treatment  was  resorted  to,  under  the  direction  of  his 
physician.  At  the  first  sitting  his  deafness  vanished,  at  the 
ninth  he  fell  into  the  magnetic  sleep,  on  the  tenth  he  became 
slightly  somnambulic,  and  subsequently  prescribed  for  himself. 
On  the  25th  September,  after  the  commission  had  ascertained 
that  the  left  leg  was  thinner,  and  the  left  arm  much  weaker  than 
the  corresponding  members  of  the  right  side,  Paul  was  again 
put  into  magnetic  sleep,  in  which  he  prophesied  that  in  three 
days  from  that  time  he  should  no  longer  need  his  crutches,  pro- 
vided, in  the  interim,  mustard  poultices  were  constantly  applied 
to  various  parts  of  his  body,  a  couple  of  baths  {of  Bareges)  taken, 
eight  ounces  of  blood  abstracted,  and  the  magnetic  process  re- 
peated All  this  was  done.  When  awaked  from  his  magnetic 
sleep,  he  asked  for  his  crutches  as  usual,  but  being  told  he  needed 
them  no  longer,  he  rose,  walked  through  the  crowd,  descended 
tlie  steps  of  the  experimental  chamber,  crossed  a  second  court, 
mounted  two  other  steps,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case. After  haring  sat  down  for  two  minutes,  be  ascended  it, 
leaning  on  an  arm  of  an  assistant  and  holding  the  balustrade ;  he 
then  sat  on  his  bed,  and  again  walked  in  the  wards,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  the  other  patients,  who  had  always  seen  him  hitherto 
'cloue  dans  son  lit'  (bed-ridden).  After  the  space  of  one  month, 
his  state  was  much  improved — the  magnetism  was  resumed — the 
patient  had  the  firmest  reliance  on  its  efhcacy.  During  somnam- 
bulism, which  was  produced  in  four  minutes,  he  declared  that  he 
should  be  cured  by  the  Isl  of  January.  The  power  of  his  limbs, 
which  had  been  tested  just  previous  to  the  experiment  by  means 
of  the  dynamometer,  was  prodigiously  increased  ;  he  could  stand 
and  hop  on  his  weak  leg,  lift  up  one  of  the  commissioners,  run  up 
and  down  stairs,  taking  two  and  three  steps  at  a  stride.  When 
awakened,  bis  gait  was  firm  but  cautious,  and  his  strength,  tested 
once  more,  was  again  diminished ;  he  could  not  hop  or  support 
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fiimself  on  his  left  leg,  nor  lift  up  M.  Foissac.  At  the  time  these 
feats  of  strength  were  performed,  Paul  had  two  setons  on  liis  per- 
son, two  blisters,  and  had  within  a  few  days  lost  two  and  a,  half 
jiounds  of  blood.  After  this,  Paul  predicted  that  a  state  of  con- 
stant somnambulism  for  eight  days  would  suffice  for  his  complete 
cure.  It  was  induced,  and  PaiJ  then  gave  a  sketch  of  his  future 
life,  concluding  that,  unless  he  committed  any  imprudences,  he 
should  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  die  of  apoplexy.  After  waking, 
he  walked  and  ran  as  well  as  a  man  in  health.  In  about  sixteen 
months  after  these  predictions  of  long  life,  Paul  died  of  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and  not  of  apoplexj.  M.  Foissac,  in  accounting  for 
this  termination,  and  making  the  prediction  and  the  event  square, 
states  that  Paul  'would  never  listen  to  advice,  nor  cease  from 
comnuttiug  every  excess.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  impression  on  reading  in  the  report  the 
history  of  Paul  Villagramd,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  after  pe- 
rusing M.  Foissac's  very  cEuidid  notes  appended  to  it,  that  this 
clair-'Boi/air  was  a  cunning  young  scamp,  half  rogue  and  half 
believer,  while  M.  Foissac  was  certainly  his  dupe.  So  too  thought 
the  celebrated  phrenologist  Gall,  who  in  his  last  illness,  being  ar- 
dently desirous  of  consulting  a  somnambulist,  was  placed  in  mag' 
netic  relation  with  M,  Paul,  This  keen  observer,  however,  after 
be  had  learnt  from  him  the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  the  reme- 
dies requisite  for  its  cure,  declined  having  anything  to  do  with 
them,  stating  to  M.  Foissac  as  a.  reason,  that  he  had  discovered 
the  bump  of  cunning  (organe  de  la  ruse)  to  be  largely  developed 
in  the  somnambule.  This  experiment  seeras  to  have  cured  Gall, 
Dot  of  his  malady  but  of  his  desire  of  consulting  sleep-walkers, 
much  to  M.  Foissac's  regret.  It  may  be  collected  from  M. 
Foissac's  incidental  notices,  that  Monsieur  Paul  was  boarded  and 
lodged  with  him,  and  supplied  with  the  means  of  travelling  about 
the  country.  It  also  appears  that  when  he  began  to  give  himself 
up  to  excesses,  and  to  repudiate  his  benefactor's  admonitions,  he 
lost  his  faculty  of  prophecy  and  lucid  vision.  This  deprivation 
M.  Foissac  regards  as  a  result  of  debauchery  and  its  consequence 
ruined  health- — a  slight  inconsistency,  by  the  way,  since  it  is  a 
magnetic  axiom,  that  a  shattered  frame  affords  the  best  substratum 
for  the  magnetic  fluid  or  folly.  It  was  on  this  subject  that  the 
vaiiouB  experiments  of  reading  with  closed  lids,  and  communicating 
magnetic  influence  at  the  distance  of  1 00  French  leagues,  were  made. 
We  do  not  propose  to  examine  these,  for  they  neither  require 
nor  will  bear  examination,  and  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  commissioners  and  their  redacteuTS  may  justly  be 
taxed  with  credubty,  and  a  most  ample  gorge  for  the  marvellous. 
With  regaid  to  the  cure  of  palsy^  supposed  to  have  been  mag- 
netically 
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netically  effected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  bj  the  confession 
of  M .-  Foissac  himself,  Paul  was  already  fast  recoverinfr,  for  the 
mcfhcal  means  employed  hy  Dr.  Fouquier  had  given  him  con- 
aidcrahle  power  in  the  lamed  side,  so  as  to  enable  him  nut  uniy 
to  lift  his  hand,  but  to  support  and  balance  himself,  and  walk 
with  crutches — actions  which  cannot  be  effected  without  much 
muscular  effort.  It  will  be  recollected  too,  that  previous  to  his 
first  exliibition,  Paul  had  prescribed  for  himself  the  very  remedies 
which  had  already  done  so  much  to  stimulate  the  torpor  of  his 
nerves.  If,  under  these  dreumstances  of  corporeal  and  mental 
stimulus,  a  strong  effort  of  will  had  been  made  by  Paul  under  the 
■firm  and  full  faith  of  its  efficacy,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  walk  over  level  ground,  or  descend  a  step  or 
two — rest,  and  then  ascend  a  stair,  with  the  help  of  a  friendly  arm 
and  a  stout  balustrade,  and  to  do  greater  feats  after  one  month 
of  further  repose  and  medication?  Supposing  Paul  to  have  been 
really  oppressed  by  disease,  as  we  believe,  the  bleeding  which 
as  M.  Foissac  imagines  would  enfeeble,  as  it  certainly  would,  a 
man  in  health,  seems  only  to  have  relieved  Paul  of  that  load  of 
fulness  which  had  originally  caused  his  malady  and  then  kept  it 
up — fitting  him,  therefore,  for  the  very  exertions  the  commis- 
sioners thought  it  woidd  annul.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  the 
case  of  Paul  proves  nothing  for  the  influence  of  the  pretendwl 
fluid — it  is  only  that  of  a  person  whose  nerves  have  been  highly 
worked  on,  not  only  by  ordinary  therapeutic  means,  but  by  acting 
poweifullyon  liis  mind,  in  whom  efforts  of  will  complete,  and  that 
very  gradually,  what  the  ordinary  medical  agents  had  nearly 
effected  of  themselves.  Effects  not  less  marvellous  were  produced 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Diacre  Paris,  at  St.  Medard,  by  religious  fana- 
ticism. We  have  seen  it  stated  in  various  tracts  and  journals  that 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Irving  (prophet  and  lunatic)  inspired  the 
sick  with  similar  energy,  and  produced  similar  results. 

Some  years  ago  we  witnessed  at  the  Infirmary  of  the  St.  Mary- 
le-bone  Workhouse  a  similar  miracle,  wrought  by  a  taciturn,  though 
hitherto  a  harmless  madman.  He  had  for  some  time  taken  the 
handles  from  the  brooms,  and  secreted  them  under  lus  bed.  One 
night  he  made  a  sudden  onslaught  on  the  patients  lying  in  the 
same  ward  as  himself,  exetaimiDg  as  he  belaboured  them,  '  I  am 
the  host  of  Gideon !'     It  was  wonderful  with  what  alacrity  the 

I  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  paralytic  escaped  into  the  neighbouring 
passages,  leaving  none  but  the  absolutely  bed-ridden  to  be  suc- 
coured by  the  aid  which  their  lusty  cries  speedily  brought  to  them. 
Medical  works  abound  with  facts  proving  the  power  of  the  will. 
The  well-known  case  of  Colonel  Townsend,  detailed  by  Dr. 
Cheyue,  and  quoted  by  Culquhoun^  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
V  the 
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the  power  of  will  over  the  frame.  By  a  voluntary  effort  he  pro- 
duced such  complete  suspension  of  animation,  that  neither  pulse 
nor  breathing  could  be  detected  for  hours ;  and  the  body  was  so 
cold,  and  its  whole  appearance  so  death-like,  that  they  who  assisted 
at  the  experiment  thought  it  had  for  once  been  carried  too  far, 
and  left  the  house ;  yet,  by  another  effort  of  will,  exercised  under 
these  extraordinary  circumstances.  Colonel  Townsend  once  more 
re-animated  his  frame. 

Captain  Franldin  relates  that  an  Esquimaux,  having  lost  his 
wife,  prayed  earnestly  for  the  power  of  suckling  the  infant,  and 
was  enabled  so  to  do. 

Grainger  has  the  following  anecdote  in  his  learned  and  amusing 
work,  the  Biographical  History  of  England: — 

'  I  was  myself  witness  of  the  powerful  working  of  imaginntion  in  the 
populace  when  the  waters  of  Glastonbury  were  at  the  height  of  their 
reputation  (in  1751).  The  virtues  of  the  spring  there  were  supposed 
to  he  supernatural ;  and  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  revelation  made  in 
a  dream  to  one  Matthew  Chancellor.  The  people  did  not  only  expect  to 
be  cured  of  such  distempers  as  were  in  their  nature  incurable,  but  even 
to  recover  their  lost  eyes  and  their  mutilated  limbs.  The  following  atory, 
which  scarce  exceeds  what  I  observed  on  the  spot,  was  told  me  by  a 
gentleman  of  character : — "  An  old  woman,  in  the  workhouse  of  Yeovil, 
who  had  long  been  a  cripple,  and  made  use  of  crutches,  waa  Btrongly 
inclined  to  drink  of  the  Glastonbury  waters,  which  she  was  assured  would 
cure  her  of  her  lameness.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  procured  her 
several  bottles  of  water,  which  had  such  an  effect  that  she  soon  laid 
aside  one  crutch,  and  not  long  after  the  other.  This  was  extolled  as  a 
miraculous  cure.  But  the  man  protested  to  his  friends  that  he  had 
imposed  upon  her,  and  fetched  the  waters  from  an  ordinary  spring." 
I  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  when  the  force  of  imnsination  had 
spent  itself,  she  relapsed  into  her  former  infirmity.' — vol.  v.  p.  233, 
ed.  5. 

Kant,  the  metaphysician,  has  written  an  essay  on  the  effect  of 
mind  in  assuaging  pains  and  spasms,  as  experienced  by  himself. 

We  pass  over  the  trials  of  M.  Dupotet,  who  was  supposed  to 
magnetise  patients  unconscious  of  his  presence,  and  which  the 
commissioners  grant  be  did — because  he  was  concealed  in  a  neigh- 
bouring closet  or  room ;  but  the  very  crowd  of  gaping  assistants 
assembled  at  certain  hours  to  witness  these  effects  could  not  fail 
to  warn  the  patients  that  something  was  going  on,  and  as  they 
had  all  been  previously  magnetised,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them 
to  divine  its  nature  and  purpose.  When  M.  Dupotet  shall  enter 
one  house  and  magnetise  his  unconscious  neighbours  of  the  next, 
we  shall  believe  in  the  agency  of  the  universal  fluid. 

In  the  interim,  we  turn  to  the  second  ground  for  the  credibility 
of  animal  magnetiamj  namely,  analogical  phenomena,  produced 
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by  known  diseases.  The  cases  wo  subjoin — in  themselves  quite 
wonderful  enough — are  the  best  attested  we  could  find,  and  they 
are  offered  as  data  for  a  lew  observations  : — 

1.  In  Franklin's  Memoirs  it  is  related  that  the  doctor  went  'to 
bathe  in  Morton's  salt-water  hot  bath  at  Southampton,  and  floating 
on  his  back  fell  asleep,  and  slept  nearly  an  hour  by  his  watch 
without  sinking  or  turning;  a  thing,"  he  adds,  '  J  never  did  before, 
and  should  hardly  have  thought  possible.' 

2.  In  l686.  Lord  Culpepper's  brother  was  indicted, at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  shooting  one  of  the  guards  and  his  horse.  He  pleaded 
aimnambulisni,  and  was  acquitted,  on  producing  ample  evidence 
of  the  extraordinary  things  he  did  in  his  sleep. 

3.  The  following  curious  case  occurred  not  long  ago  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Southwark : — 

'  Yesterday  Mary  Spencer  was  placed  at  the  bar,  before  Alderman 
Thorp,  charged  witli  poasesBing  herself  of  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  hand- 
kerchief under  the  following  most  estraordinary  circumatances : — 

'  John  Green  deposed,  he  was  by  trade  a  plasterer,  and  on  Saturday 
evening,  after  finishing  his  work,  be  went  to  see  Bome  friends  at  Pimlico, 
and  returned  from  thence  at  ten  o'clock,  and  in  passing  through  the 
Borough  he  was  accoated  liy  a  female ;  he  had  at  the  time  a  bundle  on 
his  arm.  He  knew  no  more  of  what  transpired  until  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

'  Alderman  Thorp ;  What,  were  you  bo  drunk  that  you  cannot  tell 
what  happened? 

'  Complainant,  with  great  aimphcity  :  I  was  not  dnmk,  your  worship ; 
I  wag  fast  asleep  (laughter). 

'  Alderman  Thorp  :  You  cannot  be  serious.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
like  the  Borough  High  Street  without  being  disturbed. 

'  Complainant :  What  I  have  stated,  vour  worship,  is  true.  I  am 
unfortunately  too  frequently  affected  with  fits  of  somnambulism,  and 
for  greater  security  from  robbery  I  always  make  what  articles  I  carry 
fast  to  my  arm,  so  that  if  any  one  attempt  to  snatch  it  from  me  it  would 
awaken  me. 

'  Alderman  Thorp :  But  how  do  you  know  the  prisoner  is  the  party  who 
accosted  you  in  the  Borough?    If  you  were  asleep  you  could  not  see  her. 

'  Complainant :  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  although  I  have  not  the 
_>ower  to  arouse  myself  when  in  such  a  state  of  excessive  letharny,  yet  I 
can  retain  the  sound  of  persons'  voices  in  my  mind,  and  fi-om  the  voice 
of  the  prisoner  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  she  is  the  party. 

_'  Alderman  Thorp :  How  do  you  account  for  the  lapse  of  hours  from 
being  accosted  by  the  prisoner  up  to  the  time  you  discovered  your  loss  ? 

'  Complainant :  I  am  in  the  habit  of  walking  for  boura  In  my  sleep. 

m  attempt  had  been  made  forcibly  to  take  the  bundle  from  my  arm, 
ii  would  have  aroused  me.  My  handkerchief  was  cut,  and  thus  the 
bundle  was  easily  taken  away. 

'  Alderman  Thorp :  I  never  heard  such  a  case.    Was  the  bundle  found  ? 

VOL,  LXi.  NO.  csxii.  IT  '  Acting-Inspector 
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'  ActiDg-Inspector  M'Craw,  division  M,  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
find  addeil,  t)iac  what  the  complainant  had  etuted  about  walking  the 
streets  and  roads  was  true ;  he  had  made  inquiries,  Bnd  found  it  to  be 
the  fact.     It  WDB  well  known  to  the  police. 

'  Watts,  police  constable,  163  M,  deposed  that  the  complainant  came 
to  the  station-houae  between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
and  made  preciael;  the  same  etatenaent  as  he  now  made.  The  inspector 
thought  the  talc  eavoured  of  the  luarvelloue,  and  told  the  complainant 
to  accompany  him  in  search  of  the  property,  and  on  arriving  at  a  house 
in  Kent  Street,  Borough,  he  said  he  thought  the  bundle  was  there.  He 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened,  and  by  the  door  of  a  room 
wherein  the  prisoner  was  sleeping  the  property  was  found.  The  moment 
she  spoke  he  said  the  prisoner  was  the  person  who  stopped  hira.  The 
prosecutor  here  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  bundle  must  have 
been  takea  away,  and  showed  the  alderman  the  rent  handkerchief. 

'  A  ^utleman  who  was  in  attendance  said  he  had  known  the  complain- 
ant many  years,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  be  seized 
with  that  unhappy  affliction  while  at  work  on  the  sca&bld.  and  yet  he 
had  never  met  with  any  accident,  and  while  in  that  state  would  answer 
questions  put  to  him  as  though  he  was  awake.' — Colquhoun,  pp.316. 

4.  Some  interesting  particulars  concerning  a  nntural  somnam- 
bulist having  been  conimunicate<l  to  the  Philosophical  Sodety  of 
Lausanne,  three  of  its  members.  Dr.  Levado  and  Messrs.  Regnier 
and  Van  Bercheni)  were  appointed  a  cominiltee  lo  make  their 
observations  and  report  upon  the  case  ; — 

'  Having  snatched  one  of  his  books,  wlien  his  eyes  were  perfectly  shut, 
he  said,  without  opeuiug  it,"  Tis  a  sorry  dictionary,"  as  indeed  it  was. 

'  He  is  sometimes  apprised  of  the  presence  of  ohjects  without  being 
assisted  by  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch. 

'  Having  prevailed  on  him  to  ^¥Tite  a  version,  we  saw  him  light  a 
candle,  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper  from  his  drawer,  and  then  jot  dawn 
what  bis  master  dictated.  Though  wc  put  a  thick  piece  of  paper  before 
his  eyes,  he  continued  to  form  each  character  with  the  same  distinctness 
as  before ;  only  he  seemed  to  feel  uneasy,  probably  from  the  paper  being 
placed  too  near  his  nose,  and  so  preventing  a  free  respiration. 

'  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  December  our  young 
sleep-walker  rose  from  his  bed,  took  his  writing  materials  and  version 
book,  and  put  his  pen  lo  the  top  of  the  page,  but  observing  some  lines 
abeady  traced,  he  brought  it  down  to  the  blank  part  of  the  leaf.  The 
lesson  began  with  these  words,  "  Fiunl  ignavi  pigrilia.  lis  deviennent 
ignorans  par  la  paresse."  What  ia  very  surprising,  after  writing  several 
Hues,  he  perceived  that  he  had  omitted  an  j-  in  the  word  it/noranv,  and 
inserted  two  r'«  in  mreije ,-  nor  did  he  proceed  till  he  corrected  both 
these  mistakes.'^  Co/^m/iohw,  pp.  325-327. 

5.  The  next  case  is  that  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  dark,  thin, 
melancholic,  and  cold-blooded,  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  ab- 
stract sciences.     His  attacks  ucrurred  at  the  waning  of  the  ™ooa, 

_  and  were  stronger  in  autumn  and  winter  than  in  the  snmmer.    An 
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eye-witness,  M.  Vigneul  Marville,  gives  the  I'ullowin*  desfription 
of  them: — 

'  One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  October,  we  played  at  varioiia 
games  after  dinner;  Signor  Augustin  took  tt  part  iu  them,  along  ^*ith 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  afterwards  retired  to  repose.  At  eleven 
o'clock  his  servant  told  us  that  his  master  would  walk  that  night,  and 
Ihat  we  might  come  and  watch  him.  I  examined  liim  after  some  time 
with  a  candle  in  my  hand.  He  was  lying  upon  his  back,  and  sleeping 
with  open,  slaring,  unmoved  eyes.  "We  were  told  that  this  was  a  sure 
«ign  that  he  woiUd  walk  in  his  sleep.  I  felt  his  hands,  and  found  them 
£Ktremely  cold,  and  bis  pulse  beat  so  slowly  that  hia  blood  appeared  not 
to  circulate.  We  played  at  tric-trac  until  the  spectacle  began.  It  was 
about  midnight  when  Signor  Augustin  drew  aside  the  bed-curtains  with 
violence,  arose,  and  put  on  his  clothes.  I  went  up  to  liim,  and  held 
the  light  under  his  eyes.  He  took  no  notice  of  it,  although  his  eyes 
■were  open  and  strong.  Before  he  put  on  his  hat  he  fastened  on  hia 
sword-belt,  which  bung  on  the  bed-post ;  the  sword  bad  been  removed. 
Signor  Augustin  then  went  in  and  out  of  several  rooms,  approached  the 
firej  wanned  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  went  tbence  into  a  closet, 
where  was  his  wardrobe.  He  sought  something  in  it,  put  all  the  things 
into  disorder,  and  having  set  them  right  again  locked  the  door  and  put 
the  key  into  his  pocket.  He  went  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  opened  it, 
and  stepped  out  on  the  staircase.  When  he  came  below,  one  uf  us 
made  a  noise  by  accident ;  he  appeared  frightened,  and  baxtened  his 
steps.  His  servant  desired  us  to  move  softly,  and  not  to  speak,,  or  he 
would  become  out  of  his  mind ;  and  sometimes  he  ran  as  if  be  were 
pursued,  if  the  least  noise  was  made  by  those  standing  round  him.  He 
then  went  intu  a  large  court  and  to  the  stable,  stroked  his  horse,  bridled 
it,  and  looked  for  the  saddle  to  put  on  it,  As  he  did  not  find  it  in  the 
accustomed  place,  he  appeared  confused.  He  then  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloped  to  the  house-door.  He  found  this  shut ;  dismounted,  and 
knocked  with  a  stone  which  he  picked  up  several  times  at  the  door. 
After  many  unsuccessfiil  efforts  he  remounted,  and  led  his  horse  to  the 
watering-place,  which  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  court,  let  him  drink, 
tied  him  to  a  post,  and  went  quietly  to  the  bouse.  Upon  hearing  a 
noise  which  the  aervanls  made  in  tbe  kitchen,  he  listened  attentively, 
went  to  the  door,  and  held  his  ear  to  the  key-hole.  After  some  time  he 
went  to  the  other  side,  and  into  a  parlour  in  which  was  a  billiard-table. 
JBe  walked  round  it  several  times,  and  acted  the  motions  of  a  plajrer. 
He  then  went  to  a  harpsichord  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  practise, 
and  played  a  few  irregular  airs.  After  having  moved  about  for  two 
hours,  he  went  to  his  room,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  clothed  as 
he  was,  and  the  next  morning  we  found  him  in  tbe  same  state;  for  as 
often  as  his  attack  came  on,  be  slept  afterwards  from  eight  to  ten  hours. 
The  servants  declared  that  they  could  only  put  an  end  to  his  paroxysms 
cither  by  tickling  him  under  the  soles  of  his  feet,  or  by  blowing  a 
trumpet  in  his  ears.' 

0.  The  history  of  Negretti  vras  published  separately  by  two 
physicJMit,  Righdlini  and  Pigatti,  who  were  both  eye-witnesses 
n  a  of 
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of  the  curious  fads  which  they  relate.  Tlie  former  cnrres|ion(lril 
with  Muratori,  and  gave  replies  to  his  questions  as  to  piii  ticular 
circumstances. 

'Negretti  (about  twenty-four  years  old)  was  a  sleep-walker  from 
his  eleventh  year,  but  his  attacks  only  occurred  in  the  month  of  March, 
lasting  at  farthest  till  the  month  of  April.  He  was  a  servant  of  Mar- 
quis Luigi  Sale.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  March,  1140,  after  going 
to  sleep  on  a  bench  in  the  kitchen,  lie  began  first  to  talk,  then  walked 
abont,  went  to  the  dining-room,  spread  a  table  for  dinner,  and  placed 
himself  behind  a  chair  with  a  plate  in  his  hand,  us  if  wailing  on  his 
master.  After  waiting  until  he  thought  hia  master  had  dined,  he  un- 
covered the  table,  and  put  away  all  the  materials  in  a  basket  which  he 
locked  in  a  cupboard.  He  afterwards  warmed  abed,  locked  up  the  house, 
and  prepared  for  his  nightly  rest.  Being  then  awakened  and  asked  if  he 
remembered  what  he  had  being  doing,  he  answered  no.  This,  however, 
was  not  always ;  he  often  recollected  what  he  had  been  doing.  Pigatti 
says  that  hewould  awake  when  water  was  thrown  into  his  face,  or  when 
Ida  eyes  were  forcibly  opened.  According  to  Mattei  he  then  remained 
some  time  faint  and  stupid.  Righellini  assured  Muratori  that  his  eyes 
were  firmly  closed  during  the  paroxysm,  and  that  when  a  candle  was 
put  near  to  them  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  Sometimes  he  struck  himself 
against  the  wall,  and  even  hurl  himself  severely.  If  anybody  pushed 
htm  he  got  out  of  the  way  and  moved  his  arms  rapidly  about  on  every 
side;  and  when  he  was  in  a  place  of  which  he  had  no  distinct  know- 
ledge, he  felt  with  his  hands  all  the  objects  about  him,  and  displayed 
much  inaccuracy  in  his  proceedings;  but  in  places  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  he  was  under  no  conftision,  but  went  through  his  busi- 
ness very  cleverly.  Pigatti  shnt  n  door  through  which  he  had  just 
passed ;  he  struck  himself  against  it  on  returning.  The  writer  last 
menlioned  was  confident  that  Negrettl  could  not  see.  He  sometimes 
carried  about  with  him  a  candle,  aa  if  to  give  him  light  in  hia  employ- 
ment ;  but  on  a  bottle  being  substituted  took  it  and  carried  it,  fancying 
that  it  was  a  caudle.  He  once  said,  during  his  sleep,  that  he  must  go 
and  hold  a  lii;ht  to  his  master  in  his  coach.  Righellini  followed  him 
closely,  and  remarked  that  he  stood  stUl  at  the  corners  of  the  streets 
with  his  torch,  not  lighted,  in  his  hand,  and  waited  awhile  iu  order  that 
the  coach,  which  he  supposed  to  be  following,  might  pass  through  the 
place  where  light  was  required.  On  the  1 8th  March  he  went  through 
nearly  the  same  process  as  before,  in  laying  a  table,  Ac,  and  then  went 
to  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  to  supper.  Signor  R^hellini  observed  him 
in  company  with  many  other  cavalieri  verv  curious  to  sec  him  eat.  At 
once  he  said,  as  recollecting  himself,  "How  can  I  bo  forget?  To-day 
is  Friday  and  I  mnat  not  dine."  He  then  locked  up  e\'erything  and 
went  to  bed.  On  another  occasion  he  ate  several  cakes  oi  bread  and 
some  salad  which  he  had  just  before  demanded  of  the  cook.  He  tlien 
went  with  a  lighted  candle  into  the  cellar  and  drew  wine,  which  he  drank. 
All  these  acts  he  performed  as  usual,  and  carried  a  tray  upon  which  were 
wine-glasses  and  knives,  turning  it  obhquely  on  passing  through  n  nar- 
row duoi'-tvay,  thus  avoiding  any  accident.' — Priirhard,  pp.  435-438. 

1.  The 
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7.  The  next  is  tlic  story  of  a  young  ecclesiastic  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  getting  up  during  the  night  in  a  stale  of  somnambu- 
listn,  taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  composing  and  writing  ser- 
mons. When  he  bad  finished  one  page  he  would  read  aloud 
what  he  had  written  and  correct  it.  Upon  one  occasion  he  had 
made  use  of  the  expression  '  ce  divin  enfant.'  In  reading  over 
the  passage  he  changed  ibe  word  dhsin  into  adorable;  and  then 
obserring  that  the  pronoun  ce  could  not  stand  before  adorable, 
he  added  to  it  the  letter  t. 

'  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  somnambulist  made  any  use  of  his 
eyes,  the  archbiabop  held  a  piece  of  pasteboard  under  his  chin  to  prevent 
him  from  seeing  the  paper  upon  which  he  was  writing;  but  he  continued 
to  write  on  without  being  apparently  incommoded  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Still  farther  to  ascertain  how  the  somnambulist  recognised  the  objects 
that  were  placed  before  him,  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing  was 
taken  away  and  other  paper  laid  before  him;  hut  the  young  ecclesiastic 
immediately  perceived  the  change,  because  the  paper  was  of  a  different 
size.  If,  however,  the  paper  substituted  was  perfectly  similar  to  his 
own,  he  took  It  for  the  same,  and  wrote  his  corrections  upon  the  pages  that 
corresponded  with  his  own.' — Co/g« A oioi,  p.  324  ;  Cams,  pp.  315, 31fi. 

8-  The  following  case  is  given,  by  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  in 
tile  '  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions ;' — 

'  Tlie  patient  was  a  servant  girl,  and  the  affection  began  with  fits  of 
somnolency,  which  came  upon  her  suddenly  during  the  day,  and  from 
which  she  could  at  first  be  roused  by  shaking  or  by  being  taken  out  into 
the  open  air.  She  Eoon  began  to  talk  a  great  deal  during  the  attacks 
regarding  things  which  seemed  to  be  passing  before  her  as  a  dream,  and 
she  was  not  at  this  time  sensible  of  anything  that  was  said  to  her.  In 
her  subsequent  paroxysms  she  began  to  understand  what  was  said  lo 
her,  and  to  answer  with  a  considerable  degree  of  consistency.  She 
also  became  capable  of  following  her  usual  employments  during  the  pa- 
roxj-sm;  at  one  time  she  laid  out  the  table  correctly  for  breakfast,  and 
repeatedly  dressed  herself  and  the  children  of  the  fiimily,  her  eyes  re- 
maining shut  the  vihole  time.  The  remarkable  circumstance  was  now 
discovered  that  during  the  paroxysm  she  had  a  distinct  recollection  of 
what  took  place  in  former  paroxysms,  though  she  had  no  remembrance 
of  it  during  the  intervals.  At  one  time  she  was  taken  to  church  while 
under  the  attack  wid  there  behaved  with  propriety,  evidently  attending  to 
the  preacher,  and  she  was  at  one  time  so  much  affected  as  to  shed  tears. 
In  the  interval  she  had  no  recollection  of  having  been  at  church ;  but 
in  the  next  paroxysm  she  gave  a  most  distinct  account  of  the  sermon, 
and  mentioned  partiadarly  the  part  of  it  by  which  she  had  been  so  much 
affected.  During  the  attack  her  eyebds  were  generally  half  shut;  her 
eyes  sometimes  reseiabled  those  of  b  person  greeted  with  amaurosis, 
that  is,  with  :i  dilated  and  inBcnsible  state  of  the  pupil ;  hut  sometimes 
they  were  quite  natural.  At  one  lime  during  the  attack  she  read  dis- 
tinctly a  portion  of  a  book  which  wbb  presented  to  her,  and  she  often 

sang 
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B«ng  both  sacred  nnd  common  pieces  iiicomparebly  better,  Dr.  Dyce 
afErms,  than  slie  could  do  in  the  waking  atate.' — Colquhaun,  pp.  341,  848. 

9.  Catalepsy. — Mr.  Ellis  repurts  llie  case  of  Mrs.  Finn,  who 
was  treated  in  tbe  Jervia  Street  Huspital.  It  was  a  case  of  cata- 
lepsy, and  presented  many  of  the  phenomena  which  we  have  seen 
occurring  in  other  instances,  such  as  insensibility  to  external  sti- 
muli, the  transference  of  sensation,  6:c.  '  An  j^x)lian  was  played 
close  to  her  eiir,  but  she  seemed  U\  be  unconscious  of  what  was 
doing;  her  bead  was  then  place-d  over  a  bucket  and  some  cold 
water  was  dashed  upon  her.  She  screamed  violently,  but  did  not 
become  conscious.  She  %cas  spoken  to  on  the  epiyastrium,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  When  she  reco- 
vered from  the  fit,  on  being  questioned  as  to  whether  she  had 
heard  the  music  or  any  person  speaking,  or  if  shs  felt  the  water, 
she  answered  by  signs  in  the  negative.'  For  a  considerable  period 
she  was  deprived  of  tbe  faculty  of  speech,  but  recovered  it  after 
vomiting.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  her  complaint  appears 
to  have  become  much  modified^  'she  stated  that  havii^  been 
thinking  over  various  matters  which  bad  occurred  to  her  during 
the  last  tivo  months,  she  recollected  having  heard  a  voice  one  day 
on  the  pit  of  tbe  stomach  while  she  was  in  a  fit,  and  consequently 
otherwise  insensible.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  first  cataleptic 
attack  after  this  communication,  she  was  spoken  to  on  the  epigas- 
trium as  previously ;  and  on  the  subsidence  of  tbe  fit  she  could 
repeat  with  accuracy  every  word  addressed  to  her  through  this 
region.  This  experiment  was  often  repeated,  and  always  attended 
with  similar  results.  She  could  licar  tbe  lowest  whisper,  or  even 
the  ticking  of  a  watch.  However,  she  was  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing between  tbe  \-oices  of  different  persons  who  spoke  to  her. 
She  stated  that  the  voice  appeared  to  her  as  if  it  issued  from  a 
barrel,  and  that  she  could  form  no  idea  whatever  of  the  state  she 
was  in.'     (Colqukoun,  363,  364.) 

From  the«e  examples  we  may  establish  a  comparison  with  the 
effects  of  animal  magnetism.  We  grant,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  process  of  magnetising  does,  in  a  limited  sense,  influence  the 
body.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  what  the  first  commis- 
sioners saw,  or  much  of  what  the  last  detail.  We  believe  these 
effects  to  be  dependent  on  a  disordered  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, artificially  produced ;  that  they  are  limited  by  the  known 
laws  of  that  system  j  and  that  the  whole  machinery  of  animal  mag- 
netism, which  pretends  to  give  these  laws  miraculous  extension, 
merely  produces  nervous  exdtaVion,  not  by  the  infusion  of  an  uni- 
versal miracle-working  fluid,  but  simply  by  unbalancuig  the 
acti<ms  of  our  frame ;  that  the  extraordinary  effects  of  magnetism, 
as  self-intuition,  prophetic  vision,  transference  of  the  senses,  in- 
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Stinct  of  remedies,  and  action  at  distance,  &c.,  are  pure  and  un- 
aophisticated  delusions  or  collusions;  that  the  maladies  produced 
by  magnetism  are  precisely  such  as  can  be  and  daily  are  produced 
by  other  means,  by  certain  medicaments  and  certain  emotions; 
that  these  maladies  are  most  commonly  only  varioiis  forms  of 
hysteria;  that  of  a  hundred  who  pretend  to  be  BomnambulistB, 
oinety-nine  are  impostors — nor  cnn  the  magnetiser  readily  distin- 
guish between  the  true  and  the  false  prophet,  or  know  which  of 
the  innumerable  nervous  symptoms  will  be  produced  by  his  mani- 
pulations, as  M.  de  Geslin's  case,  and  the  narration  of  Bailly 
prove ;  that  the  discoveries  of  Mesmer  and  Puysegur  amount  to 
this,  that  theirs  is  a  simpler  and  a  more  accessible,  and  therefore 
a  more  dangerous,  mode  of  acting  on  the  sensitive  frame ;  that 
religious  fanaticism,  wlietbpr  it  take  the  form  of  Irvingism,  or  the 
ecstatic  visions  of  St.  Therese,  or  the  intense  contemplation  of 
Simon  Stalactytes  or  Indian  Voghee,  produces,  as  even  the  mag- 
netists  allow,  precisely  the  same  effects — by  rendering  the  mind 
intensely  alive  to  its  own  ideas,  and  the  body  therefore  dead  to  the 
feebler  impulses  of  external  nature — or  by  exciting  the  will,  and 
through  it  the  frame,  to  efforts  which  readily  account  for  the  mira- 
cles worked  at  the  tomb  of  the  Diacre  Paris,  or  the  convulsions 
and  trances  of  the  fanatics  of  Cevennes,  as  detailed  by  Bertrand. 

In  not  one  of  the  recorded  cases  of  natural  somnambulism  can 
it  be  proved  that  the  magnetic  faculties  of  lucid  vision,  or  self- 
intuition,  or  prophetic  knowledgej  exist,  as  the  masterly  analysis 
of  the  strange  phenomena  of  sleep-walking  by  Dr.  Pritchard 
clearly  shows. 

Sleep  and  somnambulism  differ  in  this,  that  in  the  former  almost 
all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  repose,  while  in  the  latter  some 
of  the  external  senses  are  asleep,  the  others  are  awake,  and  all 
the  mental  faculties  are  actively  occupied  by  a  dream.  In  sleep 
the  will,  the  judgment,  the  intellect,  all  but  the  fancy,  are  qui- 
escent. In  somnambulism  these  faculties  arc  eminently  wakeful, 
and  are  put  in  motion  with  great  energy  by  the  visions  haunting 
the  sleep-walker.  It  ia  on  this  accoiml  that  Pritchard  has 
classed  somnambulism  under  the  head  of  ecstasis  or  trance. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  is  all  but  constant  in  som- 
nambulism;  it  is  the  total  forgetfutness  during  waking  of  all 
which  occurred  in  the  paroxysm.  There  is  a  tacit  or  open  as- 
lumption  on  the  part  of  the  favourers  of  animal  magnetism, 
that  the  various  actions  performed  by  somnambulists  are  effected 
by  a  transference  of  vision  from  the  closed  eye  to  some  other 
parts  of  the  frame.  To  this  we  at  once  say,  that  the  thing  is 
physically  impossible,  and  the  analogy  an  wliich  this  crude  no- 
tion is    founded  utterly  false.     Since  pson  (say  they)  may  shift 
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from  one  jwrtion  of  the  nervous  system  t«  another,  why  may  not 
vision  /  The  (mswer  is,  that  in  the  tiiinsference  of  pnln  the  nerves 
which  are  affected  are  alike,  in  the  transfprenee  of  vision  they  are 
not.  Each  of  the  five  senses  is  especially  organised  for  specific 
'ends,  and  though  the  same  cause  may  act  on  all,  it  will  but  elicit 
the  mode  of  sensibility  jieculiar  to  each.  Thus  electricity  passed 
through  the  eye  produces  a  flash  of  light,  through  the  ear  a  sense  of 
sound,  through  the  tongue  a  metallic  savour  ;  while  the  skin  being 
affected  we  experience  a  blow.  Hence  it  is  not  the  electricity 
which  the  mind  perceives,  but  the  change  in  the  organ  of  smse. 
In  short,  each  organ  of  sense  is  an  opparnfus  expressly  fitted  up 
for  conveying  its  changes  to  the  mind.  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
to  conceive  that  this  machinery,  without  which  sensation  is  impos- 
sible, should  suddenly  be  organised  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ? 
To  produce  vision,  we  know  th.tt  the  eye  must  be  and  is  fitted  up 
with  lenses,  which  collect  the  rays  of  light  into  an  image  thrown 
exactly  on  the  nerve.  If  these  lenses  could  be  removed,  though 
the  very  same  quantity  of  light  should  fall  from  the  same  object 
on  the  same  nerve,  we  should  see  light,  but  certainly  no  image  or 
object — a  proof  that  vision  is  effected  only  through  a  complicated 
apparatus.  To  assert,  then,  that  the  skin  covering  the  stomach 
may  see  as  the  eye  sees,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  watch- 
case  CEui  measure  time  as  well  as  the  watch. 

Again,  the  rases  of  natural  somnambulism  do  not  bear  out  the 
assumption  that  the  eye  is  always  insensible.  In  Dr.  Bilden's 
case,  when  a  degree  of  light,  s»  slight  as  not  to  affect  the  experi- 
menter, was  directed  to  the  lids  of  the  somnambulist,  it  caused  a 
shock  equal  tu  that  of  electricity,  and  the  exclamation,  why  do 
you  wish  to  shoot  me  in  the  ejea  ?  {Cohj.,  p.  373,  vol,  i.) 

Castelli,  a  sleep-walker,  was  found  by  Dr.  Soane  translating 
Italian  into  French,  and  looking  out  words  in  the  dictionary.  His 
candle  being  purposely  extinguished,  he  immediately  began 
groping  about,  as  any  other  person  would  who  was  left  in  the 
dark,  and  did  not  resume  his  occupation  until  he  had  re-lighted 
the  candle  at  the  fire.  In  Dyce's  case,  though  the  eyelids  ap- 
peared closed,  they  were  not.  In  another,  the  eyes  of  the  som- 
nambulist were  fixed,  yet  he  read  by  turning  tis  whole  head  from 
side  to  side.  We  could  readily  quote  other  examples  which 
justify  the  inference  that  the  actions  detailed  were  performed  by 
the  aid  of  a  modified  vision,  and  when  not  so,  either  by  habit  or 
by  touch,  or  both.  Negretti,  for  example,  when  not  habituated 
to  a  place,  felt  liis  way  like  a  blind  man,  and  often  struck  himself 
against  obstacles  purposely  placed  in  his  path  ;  while  the  young 
ecclesiastic  seemed  to  have  been  guided  by  touch  and  the  mecha- 
nical habit  of  writing,  when  he  continued  bis  sermon,  after  he 
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had  somewhat  resented  the  interposition  of  pastehoard  between 
the  paper  and  his  eye,  for  he  readily  discovered  the  cheat  when  a 
different  sized  paper  was  substituted  for  the  sheet  on  wliich  he 
was  occupied,  while  one  of  similar  dimensions  was  not  detected 
by  him.  The  sense  of  hearing,  too,  is  often  used  hy  somnam- 
bulists—Green knew  voices,  and  Signor  Augustin  'applied  his 
ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  listened  attentively  to  noises  which  he 
heard  in  the  kitchen.'  The  main  argument  in  support  of  the 
assumption  that  soranambulists  are  not  glided  by  their  senses  in 
the  performance  of  acts  eminently  requiring  their  use,  is  derived 
from  the  insensibility  of  those  senses  to  some  violent  stimuli. 
Thus,  in  one  case,  a  light  held  near  enough  to  the  open  eye  to 
scorch  the  brow,  produced  no  effect ;  and  in  others  the  loudest 
noises  did  not  excite  the  ear.  These,  however,  only  prove  that 
the  sleep-walker  is  so  intensely  occupied  with  his  visions  as  not 
to  notice  impressions  inaccordant  with  them,  and  the  fact  is,  that 
he  does  readily  hear  the  slightest  sounds  having  a  reference  to 
his  dreams,  while  a  trumpet  tone,  foreign  to  them,  could  scarcely 
wake  him,  as  in  Signor  Augustin's  case.  Somethmg  sumlar  \o 
this  is  observed  in  common  reverie,  and  a  person  less  pre-occupied 
than  Dominie  Sampson  will  walk  through  a  crowded  street 
without  being  conscious  of  one  half  of  the  objects  which  arc 
indubitably  painted  on  his  retina,  and  which  certainly  modify  liis 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  could  be  unconscious  of  the  act 
and  effort  of  willing ;  yet  the  fact  is  quite  certain — for  a  couple 
of  persons  deeply  immersed  in  argument  may  have  walked  over 
half  of  London,  and  not  have  been  aware  that  every  step  they 
took  was  made  by  a  separate  act  of  volition.  Here  this  faculty, 
so  eminently  active,  was  engaged  not  only  in  willing  this  or  that 
form  of  argument,  but  also  in  willing  muscular  exertion,  and  yet 
the  mmd  is  conscious  of  that  act  of  the  will  only  which  is  ac- 
cordant with  its  train  of  thought,  and  is  insensible  to  any  other. 
In  the  same  way  the  sleep-walker  sees  and  hears  what  it  is  ne- 
cessary he  should  see  and  hear  in  the  sphere  of  liis  dreajns,  and 
remains  insensible  to  the  rest.  There  are,  doubtless,  great  diffi- 
culties attending  any  attempt  to  give  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
obscure  phenomena  of  natural  somnambulism.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  do  so.  There  are  not,  we  believe,  ten  cases  of  this  ner- 
vous disease  which  contain  a  simple  narrative  of  the  facta,  unvar- 
nished with  any  gloss  of  wonderment ;  they  are  all  more  or  less 
tricked  up  to  excite  astonishment  rather  than  to  enlighten  the 
mind ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  see  enough  to  associate  the 
deviations  they  present  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  nen'ous  system, 
and  nothing  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  useless  miracle. 
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The  senses  of  tlie  somnambulist  arennt  all  awake  at  once,  nor 
do  they  act  in  conjunction  like  those  of  waking  persons ;  but  it 
is  these  senses,  and  not  other  parts,  which  receive  impressions, 
however  their  action  may  be  modified,  and  habit  and  familiar 
scenes  represented  in  dreams  explain  much  of  somnambulic  apti- 
tude and  dexterity. 

As  for  correcting  the  minute  characters  of  a  manuscript,  as  did 
the  sleep -walking  ecclesiastic,  or  bearing  when  the  stomach  is 
spnken  to,  as  Mr.  Ellis  has  it,  these  certainly  are  puzzling  acts, 
if  the  eye  and  ear  were  insensible  ;  but  many  an  error  is  rectified 
by  the  mind  alone,  as  when  a  letter  is  written,  and  several  hours 
after,  by  some  secret  association  of  ideas,  we  have  the  conviction 
that  a  mistake  has  crept  into  it.  Here  it  is  not  the  eye,  but  some 
ptay  of  our  faculties,  which  is  our  guide.  May  nut  something 
simDar  be  assumed  as  to  the  ecclesiastic,  supposing  we  grant  that 
he  did  not  see  ?  As  the  correction  was  made  by  him  immediately 
after  having  committed  the  blunder,  the  hand  must  therefore  have 
been  sufficiently  near  the  misspelt  word  to  erase  it.  Then,  as  tu 
the  cataleptic  hearing  when  the  voice  was  uttered  near  the  sto- 
mach, it  is  well  known  that  the  deaf  may  be  made  to  hear,  if  any 
solid  Bubslance  convey  the  vibration  towards  their  mouth.  Or 
another  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  accordant  with  known  phe- 
nomena, namely,  that  in  some  aBections  of  the  bram  sounds  are 
heard  only  in  certain  directions  and  not  in  others,  just  as  in  other 
diseases  of  that  organ  objects  iif  vision  are  distinguished  in  one 
direction  only,  and  not  when  slig-htly  deviating  from  that  line. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  won- 
ders of  natural  somnambulism  to  support  the  miracles  of  the 
magnetic.  This  when  produced,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  former, 
having  its  limits,  and  exhibiting  its  signs.  Dugald  Stewart  who, 
with  La]>Iace  and  Cuvier,  believed  as  we  do,  that  the  magnetist 
works  on  the  nervous  system  of  hia  patient,  asks^why  not  make 
use  of  his  facts,  and  lay  aside  his  theory  ?~Why  not  excite  the 
frame  for  the  purposes  of  health,  as  this  aca>mplished  philosopher 
suf^ests,  by  an  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation, which,  according  to  him,  are  the  real  magnetic  instruments  ? 
We  answer,  that  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  the  magnetic  manipu- 
lations are  cither  dangerous  or  uncertain,  or  inferior  to  remedies 
in  common  use  in  medicine.  Dr.  Routs  will  forgive  our  mention- 
ing the  case  of  one  of  his  patients-  an  epileptic  girl  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  whom  he  allowed  the  late  Mr.  Chenevis*  to  magnetise, 

r.Chenevix,  a  monof  vigorous  talentiiatid  very  coosule ruble  lea,niiiig,  bscaniB 
SiddjeLimer  in  his  later  days  :  he  was  &d«vout  disciple  uftlie  PhreQulugicul  quacks, 
i  well  na  of  the  Menmecians.  Not  the  only  English  head-piece  in  thexe  limes  that 
d  been  faopetessly  bewildered  bj  the  smoke  ef  Qeiman  studies. 
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At  the  first  sitting  no  very  markod  effect  was  produced ;  at  the 
second,  however,  the  epileptic  attack  came  on  during  the  inanipu' 
lations,  and  lasted  instead  of  a  few  minutes  thirty-six  hours,  and 
was  accompanied  with  such  unwonted  violence  as  to  make  tliis 
I  esccllent  physician  dread  the  result.  The  patient,  however,  was 
I  saved,  thoug;b.  her  fits  were  not  relieved.  The  danger  thus  in- 
I  eurred,  and  which  could  neither  be  foreseen  nor  remedied  by  the 
magnetiser,  determined  Dr.  Roots  never  to  permit  any  further 
I  Okperimeats  to  be  made  on  those  under  his  charge — a  resolution 
1  to  which  he  has  adhered.  Magnetisers  themselves  are  aware  of. 
flie  dangers  of  their  art,  and  do  not  hesitate  either  to  write  or  talk 
ef  a  patient  who  has  been  use — that  is,  exhausted  by  constant 
nervous  excitement  In  the  whole  class  of  acute  diseases,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  any  one  in  his  senses  would  wait  himself,  or 
permit  those  he  controlled  to  wait,  during  ten  seances,  for  pro- 
phetic visions  of  his  interior — (which  visions,  by  the  bye,  abound 
in  the  crudest  or  falsest  anatomical  views,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Golquhoun's  and  Foissac's  works) — when  a  few  minutes  allotted 
to  an  experienced  physician  would  suffice  to  discover  the  malady. 
As  for  -chronic  disease,  the  magnetist  entrenches  himself  among 
those  which  are  nervous.  These  are  the  strongholds  of  his  art 
and  power.  Let  us  for  a  moment  grant  that  he  can  soothe 
anguish,  allay  melancholy,  and  give  tone  to  the  ij'ame.  Are  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  ease  of  no  consequence  ?  Is  it  wholesome 
and  wise  to  procure  these  results  by  faith  in  the  articles  of  the 
magnetic  creed  ?  '  You  shall  owe  your  renovated  health  to  means 
which  I  shall  use,  by  which  your  will  shall  be  subject  to  mine  in 
every  thing.  There  will  be  a  transfusion  of  our  natures,  a  mutual 
sympathy,  most  platonic,  and  most  mtense ;  your  whole  being 
imd  most  secret  thoughts  will  be  bent  to  mine.  I  will  enable  you 
to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  time  and  space,  and  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  You  shall 
have  self-intuitions  and  infallibly  remedy  the  diseases  not  only 
of  your  own  frame,  but  that  of  others.  Neither  the  density  nor 
opacity  of  matter,  nor  the  still  greater  darkness  and  impenetra- 
bibly  of  mind,  shall  prevent  your  knowiiig  and  revealing  the 
actions  and  the  very  thoughts  of  men !' — These  ate  the  therapeuticB 
of  the  magnctists,  which,  according  to  their  own  confession  and 
experience,  operate  most  forcibly  and  certainly  on  women,  and  of 
these  on  the  most  sensitive  and  impressible  in  their  youngest 
years.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  this  mass  of  monstrous 
absurdity  could  root  itself  in  society,  it  would  create  on  the  one 
hand  a  despotism  so  entire,  and  on  the  other  a  mental  degradation 
so  absolute,  as  has  never  yet  been  witnessed. 

As  for  aomiiambulic  remedies,  the  farrago  wiucli  results  from 
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the  mighty  machinpry  of  lucid  vision  and  self-intuitions,  amounts, 
as  the  magnetist  confesses,  to  nothing'  more  than  the  prescribing 
such  medicines  as  are  commonly  known  in  the  class  or  country  to 
which  the  magnetic  prophet  belongs.  The  French  peasant  is 
lavish  of  snail-sonp,  and  ptisRncs,  made  of  herbs,  which  have 
virtue  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates  and  gossips.  The  German 
takes  to  the  popular  pharmacopffiia  of  falher-land.  And  we  may 
venture  to  predict  that  Lucy  Clarke,  or  any  other  English  hiero- 
phant,  will  invest  calomel,  salts,  rosemary,  and  peppermint  with 
all  the  virtues  necessary  to  gull  visitors. 

There  is  one  effect  produced  by  magnetism  which  is  supposed 
to  favour  operative  surgery  ;  all  intense  activity  of  the  brain  is 
accompanied  hy  more  or  less  of  corporeal  insensibility  ;  and  som- 
nambules  have  had  pins  stuck  suddenly  into  the  quick  of  their 
nails  without  wincing. 

'Bedlam  beggars  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Stick  in  their  nunib'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms 
Pins,  waoden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 

And  with  this  horrible  object 

Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayer, 
luforce  their  charity.' — Kirui  Lear. 
M.  Cloquet,  a  few  years  ago,  removed,  while  she  was  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  a  cancerous  breast  from  a  Madame  Plantm,  called 
most  irreverently  by  the  great  military  surgeon.  Baron  Larrey,  the 
godmother  of  jugglers.  The  fact  appears  to  have  been  authen- 
ticated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Paris,  of 
which  Cloquet  is  a  distinguislied  member.  The  lady  was  kept 
entranced  for  two  days,  and  when  awakened  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred  ;  but  on  discovering  it  was  so  agitated  that  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  throw  her  back  into  a  magnetic  state 
for  two  more  days.  Granting  that  there  is  great  corporeal  insen- 
sibility in  all  cases — which  certainly  is  not  the  fact, — allowing 
I  that  we  could  produce  genuine  somnambulism, — the  question 
still  remains,  is  it  advisable  to  perform  the  capital  operations  of 
surgery  in  such  an  unnatural  and,  so  to  say,  dislocated  state  of 
the  nervous  system  ?  Would  any  hospital  surgeon  choose  the 
moment  of  the  slupor  of  a  hysteric  or  epileptic  fit  for  ampu- 
tation, merely  because  the  operation  would  then  be  painless ! 
Would  be  venture  to  add  to  the  tumult  of  the  malady  the  shock 
of  the  operation  ?  Pain  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  evil,  but  it  is  one 
which  influences  the  result  of  an  operation  least  of  all  the  causes 
which  threaten  to  destroy.  If  it  were  of  vital  importance  to 
destroy  sensibility  previous  to  resorting  to  the  knife,  we  have  at 
least  sixteen  different  drugs  which  could  stupify  and  benumb  or 
unsettle  the  brain,  but  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system  would 
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be  far  more  dangerous  to  the  patient  than  ihc  suffering  incident 
to  tlie  operal 

We  would  E^ain  ask,  Cui  bmvif  There  axe  means  of  i 
mre  as  those  of  the  inagnetist,  which  do  not  invest  the  doctor  with 
powers  that  prostrate  the  faculties  of  his  patients, 
demands  the  confidence  of  those  by  whom  he  is 
asks  it  for  days  and  nights  devoted  to  a  conscientious  \ 
his  profession,  for  multiplied  experience,  for  probity,  forfl 
qualities  which  challenge  and  call  forth  the  esteem  of  mankind — 
and  not  for  acts  which  mystify  and  admit  of  no  investigation, 
establishmg  power  on  the  most  dangerous  of  all  foundations,  that 
of  a  debasing  superstition,  a  miserable  amalgam  of  faith  and  fear. 


Art,  II. — TVatieZs  m  Arabia,  the  PeniTLsula  of  Sinai,  and  along 
the  Shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  By  Lieut.  J.  R.  Wellsted.  F.K.S., 
Indian  Navy.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  JHSS. 
TfXT'E  have  derived  both  amusement  and  information  from  these 
"'  volumes,  and  consider  them  as  highly  honourable  to  a 
young  officer  of  the  East  India  Company's  Marine,  who  appears 
to  have  neglected  no  opportunity,  in  the  midst  of  his  professional 
duties,  of  extending  our  knowledge  regarding  sundry  portions  of 
the  Eastern  world  bitberto  butyeryimperfectly  explored,  and  one, 
more  especially,  which  had  never  before  been  traversed  by  any  Eu- 
ropean traveller.  This  part,  the  province  of  OmSn,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  Arabia,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  volume. 
In  our  rei-iew  of  the  work,  however,  we  thiidc  it  will  be  expedient 
to  reverse  the  arrangement  of  the  author,  by  commencing  with 
the  second  volume, — that  being  first  in  the  order  of  time. 

The  late  elaborate  survey  of  the  Red  Sea  and  its  offshoots,  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  was  conducted  by  Captain  Elwon  of  the 
Benares,  and  Captain  Moresby  of  the  Palinurus — chiefly  by  the 
latter — both  of  them  officers  of  the  East  India  Company's  Ma- 
rine. The  large  drawn  chart  of  this  extensive  and  minute  survey 
of  the  above-mentioned  sea  and  gulfs,  with  their  many  islands 
and  innumerable  coral  reefs,  and  intricate  passages  among  them, 
affords  a  specimen  of  patient  skill  which  has,  probably,  been 
seldom  surpassed.  We  cannot,  however,  bestow  an  equal  d^ree 
of  praise  on  the  execution  of  the  engraving;  nor  can  we  help 

.  complaining  of  the  omission  of  a  scale,  and  even  of  a  single  divi- 
tton  either  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.      In  fact,  the 

1  eharls  are  of  such  large  dimensions,  and  the  intricacies  of  the 
coral  beds,  reefs,  and  passages  so  minutely  laid  down,  that  a 
scale  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  accurate  measurement.     Sir 

1  Hume   Popham  and  Captain  Court,    with    Lord  Valentia,  had 
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given  partial  surveys  of  some  of  the  ports  and  islands,  but  the 
position  of  the  extensive  reefs  and  shoals  in  this  great  ErjthrEean 
sea.  on  which  such  a  midtitude  of  craft  of  various  descriptions 
have  at  all  times  been  wrecked,  required  more  minute  esami- 
n^j^^h^ecially  fi>r  the  safety  and  convenience  of  steam  navi- 
g^^^^Hely  to  become  so  much  more  general  than  it  has  hitherto 
b^^^H  tbe  result  is  eminently  creditable  to  the  Marine  Service 
of  tb^^onourable  Company. 

On  the  return  of  the  Palinurus  to  Bombay  to  refit,  in  1830. 
Lieutenant  Wcllsted  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  completion  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  survey.  His  opening  observation, 
on  the  first  approach  to  the  Holy  Land,  bespeaks  a  mind  well 
cultivated,  and  conveys  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  qualifications 
for  research  into  the  interesting  objects,  by  which  he  finds  himself 
surrounded : — 

'  After  a  tedious  passage  from  India,  we  entered  the  Straits  of  Juhal, 
and  few  countries  present  themaelveB  to  the  imagination  of  the  traveller 
under  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  awaken  a  deep  and  laetiag 
interest,  as  those  around  us.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  have  figured  aa  the  scene  of  events  which 
both  religious  and  civil  records  have  united  to  render  memorable.  Here 
Mosca  and  the  Patriarchs  tended  their  flocks,  and  put  in  motion  those 
springs  of  civilization  which,  from  that  period,  have  nevei'  ceased  to 
urge  forward  the  whole  human  race  in  the  career  of  Improvement.  On 
one  iiand,  the  valley  of  the  Wanderings,  commencing  near  the  site  of 
Memphis,  and  opening  upon  the  Red  Sea,  conducts  the  fancy  along  the 
track  pursued  by  the  Hebrews  during  their  flight  out  of  Egypt ;  on  the 
other  hand,  are.  Mount  Sinai,  hearing  still  upon  its  face  the  impress  of 
miraculous  events ;  and,  beyond  it,  that  strange,  stormy,  and  gloomy- 
looking  sea,  once  frequented  by  Pbffinician  merchants'  ships,  by  the 
fleets  of  Solomon  and  Pharaoh,  and  those  barks  of  later  times,  which 
bore  the  iucenses,  the  gems,  the  guld,  and  spices  of  the  East,  to  be  con- 
sumed, or  lavishly  squandered  upon  favourites,  at  the  courts  of  Mace- 
donia or  Rome.  But  the  countries  lying  along  this  offshoot  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  have  another  kind  of  interest  peculiar  perhaps  to  them- 
selves :  on  the  Arabian  side  we  find  society  much  what  it  was  four 
thousand  years  ago,  for  amidst  the  children  of  Ishmael  it  has  undergone 
hut  trifling  modifications.  Their  tents  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
they  were  when  they  purchased  Joseph  of  his  brethren  on  their  way  to 
Egypt;  the  Sheikhs  possess  no  other  power  or  influence  than  they  en- 
joyed then ;  the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  sufiered  little  or  no  changes ; 
they  eat,  drink,  clothe  themselves,  educate  their  children,  make  war  and 
peace,  just  as  they  did  in  the  day  of  the  Exodus.  But  on  the  opposite 
shores  aU  has  been  change,  fluctuation,  and  decay.  Whde  the  Bedowins 
have^  wandered  with  their  eamela  and  their  flocks,  unaspiring,  onim- 
proying,  they  have  looked  across  the  gulf  and  beheld  the  Egyptian  over- 
thrown by  the  Persian;  the  Persian  by  the  Greek;  the  Greek  by  the 
Eomaui  and  the  lUiman  in  his  turn  by  a  daring  band  from  their  own 
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burning  deserts.  They  have  seen  empires  grow  up  like  Jonah's  gourd. 
War  has  swept  away  gome,  the  vanities  and  luxuries  of  peace  have 
undermined  and  brought  others  to  the  ground ;  and  every  apot  along 
these  shores  is  celebrated.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  4,  5,  6. 

On  the  ship's  arrival  at  the  port  of  Tdr,  into  whicli  abe  put 
_  for  shelter,  Mr.  Wellsted  took  the  opportunity  of  proceeding 
thence  to  Suez  by  the  Jebel  Mokateb,  or  Written  Mountains, 
containing  ancient  and  unknown  characters,  intcrmised  with 
Greek,  Cufic,  and  modern  Arabic.  He  visited  the  Jebel 
Narkoua  (Nakous  ?),  or  '  Mountam  of  the  Bell,'  of  which  the 
Bedowins  relate  many  stories ;  they  compare  the  noise  given  out 
to  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  fable  is  repeated  among  them  that 
the  bells  belong  to  a  convent  buried  under  the  sands.  Mr. 
Wellsted  says  that  a  sheet  of  impalpable  sand  is  drifted  by  the 
wind  up  the  side  of  a  sloping  hill,  about  40(J  feet  high,  composed 
of  fragments  and  blocks  of  sandstone.  fe)n  one  of  the  Arabs 
scrambling  up  it,  the  sand  was  pnt  in  motion,  and,  as  it  rolled 
down,  a  tinkling  sort  of  sound  was  heard  'like  the  faint  strains  of 
an  .iEolian  harp.'  This  is  quite  inteUigible;  but  we  were  not 
prepared  to  be  told  also,  that  the  reverberation,  as  it  reached  the 
base,  '  attained  the  loudness  of  distant  thunder,  causing  the 
rock  on  which  we  were  seated  to  vibrate.'  It  was  loud  enough  to 
fris;lilen  the  camels. 

It  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  onr  author  not  to  yisit 
Mount  Sinai,  to  which  every  traveller  to  this  part  of  the  world 
makes  a  point  of  going,  be  it  only  to  write  his  name  in  the  album 
of  the  Greek  monastery.  Mr.  Wellsted  did  so ;  ascended  the 
mountains ;  examined  the  curiosities  of  tlio  convent — and  then 
the  rock  tvith  its  fissures,  out  of  which  Moses  caused  the  water  to 
gush.  Among  the  names  registered  in  the  monastery  book  was 
that  of  Wolff  the  missionary,  whose  semi-lunatic  vanity  seems 
never  to  omit  an  opportunity  of  making  itself  notorious  : — 

'  Job.  WoliF,  Missionary  to  the  Jews,  employed  by  Henry  Drummond, 
Esq.,  arrived  hero  Nov.  6th,  1S21.  Many,  many  of  my  ancestors  sleep 
here ;  and  Muses  gave  here  his  holy  law  under  thunders  and  lightuiugs. 
He  was  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights :  he 
did  neither  cat  bread  nor  drink  water;  but  he  lived  of  every  word  that 
came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.  He  saw  that  prophet  which  was 
liketmto  him,  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  his  Saviour.  Written  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Wolff  from  Germany,  sent  forlh  by  Henry  Drummond,  22, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  to  preach  tlie  gospel  of  peace  to  the  Jews.' — 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  83,  84. 

After  the  very  minute  and  detailed  accounts  of  Sinai,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  and  the  whole  promontory,  g^ven  by  the 
indefatigable  Burckbardt,  and  m»re  recently  by  Laborde,  besides 
iL  multitude  of  others,  we  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
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the  observations  of  our  present  traveller,  who,  aflor  so  many 
viaiters,  English  and  foreign,  have  published  ibeir  remarks, 
cauDot  be  expected  to  supply  much,  or  indeed  any,  new  informa- 
tion.  He  found  the  manna  which  drops  from  the  tamarisk,  but 
the  unfortunate  Seetzen  was  the  first  to  discover  this.  Barck- 
bardt,  in  noticing  it,  says,  ,'  In  Nubia,  in  Abyssinia,  in  every 
part  of  Arabia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hedjas,  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
tamarisk  is  one  of  the  moat  common  trees ; '  but  adds,  '  I  never 
beard  of  its  producing  manna  eacept  near  Mount  Sinai.'  This 
substance,  however,  he  it  what  it  may,  vegetable  or  animal,  is  not 
the  product  of  the  tamarisk  alone ;  Niebuhr  says  it  is  found  in  Me- 
sopotamia on  more  than  one  species  of  oak ;  and  a  young  Turk 
told  Burckhardt  it  was  collected  from  the  same  tree  that  produces 
galls,  and  that  the  inhabitants  used  it  as  honey.  Hasselquist,  if 
we  mistake  not,  found  it  near  Sbia'i  on  the  Hedyserum  Alhagi. 

The  Strait  of  Juhal  above  mentioned  forms  the  entrance  into 
the  gulf  of  Suez,  one  of  the  two  great  forks  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
other  being  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  The  former  washes  the  western 
shore  of  what  is  called  the  Peninisula  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the 
latter  the  eastern  shore.  From  the  point  of  bifurcation  which  is 
called  Ras  Mahumined,  the  land  gradually  and  uninterruptedly 
widens  out,  like  a  wedge,  until  it  unites  with  Egypt  on  the  west, 
Arabia  on  the  east,  and  Syria  on  the  north.  Il  is  therefore  a 
gross  misnomer  to  call  it  a  peninsula  ;  and  we  should  recommend 
the  Geographical  Society  to  amend  their  nomenclature,  and  call 
it,  what  it  really  is,  the  Mountainous  Promontory  of  Sinai;  the 
highest  point  of  which  by  the  suney,  taken  from  the  gulf  of 
Akaba,  is  stated  to  be  about  7500  feet;  the  general  elevation 
of  the  rest  of  the  chain  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet. 

Almost  every  traveller,  English  or  foreign,  who  approaches  the 
Kgyptian  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  imagines  he  has  discovered 
the  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  precise  spot  where  the  host  of 
Pharaoh  perished.  '  Dismissing  from  my  mind,'  says  Mr.  Well- 
sted,  '  all  former  hypotheses,  and  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
my  guide,  I  am  convinced  this  must  have  taken  place  near  Suez, 
The  objection,'  he  adds,  *to  the  want  of  sufficient  water  there  to 
drown  Pharaoh's  host  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight; '  for  he  ob- 
serves that,  after  a  north-westerly  wind,  the  water  recedes,  and  if 
met  by  a  south-east  wind,  it  rises  very  suddenly,  sometimes  as 
much  as  six  feet.  We  wish  these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  reconcile,  or  the  contrary.  Scripture  revelation 
with  physical  causes,  would  only  recollect  that  the  matters  in 
question,  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh,  w&re  miracles,  brought  about  by  Divine  interposition, 
and  that  the  exact  locality  and  usual  depth  of  water  are  questions 
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utterly  unworlliy  of  any  consideration.  But  this  and  otlier  subjects 
eonnected  with  Holy  Writ,  we  have  already  so  fully,  and  we  hope 
fatisfactorily,  discussed  in  our  recent  review  of  Leon  <le  Laborde's 
work  {No.  CXVn.),  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  add  here 
another  word. 

In  crossing  the  gulf  at  Suez  accidents  frequently  happen,  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wellsted,  and  he 
puts  us  in  mind  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  one  occasion  of 
the  kind,  had  nearly  perished.  This  modern  and  ephemeral 
Pharaoh  of  the  Egyptians  is  said  to  have  observed,  in  reference  to 
this  accident,  that,  had  he  been  drowned,  it  would  have  furnished 
texts  for  all  the  preachers  in  Europe ;  it  would  have  done  more — 
it  would  have  spared.  Europe  the  destruction  of  ten  times  as  many 
human  beings  as  Pharaoh's  host  consisted  of. 

The  other  branch,  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  is  very  little  known,  and 
perhaps  was  never  before  visited  bj  a  square-rigged  vessel  of  any 
kind.  It  is  deserving,  therefore,  of  more  particular  notice,  espe- 
cially as  its  character  diifers  from  any  other  inlet  of  a  similar  de- 
scription that  we  are  acquainted  with.  This  gulf  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  irre^lar,  precipitous,  and  naked  hdls,  from  800  to 
2000  feet  in  height ; — on  the  east,  or  Arabian  side,  by  an  elevated 
stony  plain,  gradually  rising  from  the  sea  into  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, nearly  parallel  to  the  gulf,  about  3300  feet  high.  Its 
length  from  the  entrance  at  the  Island  Tirahn  to  the  northern 
extremity  is  about  ninety-five  English  miles;  the  width  of  its 
entrance  only  five  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  from  ten  to 
fifteen.  Its  depth  throughout  the  whole  extent  is  unknown — 
no  bottom  having  been  found,  by  our  surveyors,  with  two  hundred 
fathoms  of  line  out,  at  the  distance  even  of  fifty  yards  from  the 
beach.  But  by  each  shore  there  runs  a  ledge  of  coral  rock,  on 
which,  in  various  parts,  there  is  depth  of  water  enough  for  vessels 
of  a  moderate  draft  to  navigate,  and  by  some  of  its  openings  or 
passages  access  is  afforded  to  indifferent  harbours  and  anchoring 
ground: — such  harbours  are  called  shervt-i.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity are  the  remains  and  ruins  of  the  port  of  Elan,  from  which 
tlie  gulf  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  Sinus 
Elaniticus.  The  coral  beds  of  this  gulf  and  of  the  Red  Sea 
generally  arc  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wellsted: — 

'  Thruugh  the  bright  blue  and  pellucid  water,  we  could  then  discern 
the  minutest  objects  at  an  immense  depth,  and  the  secrets  of  the  deep 
thus  laid  open  to  us  afforded  the  most  magnificeut  spectacle  which  can 
be  conceived.     Although  there  were  neither 

"  Wedgea  of  gold,  vtist  anchors,  heaps  of  pearls, 
Nor  other  treasures  of  the  vasty  deep," 
yet  the  productions  of  nature,  valueless  but  far  mote  henutiful,  were 
before  us ;  every  formation  of  the  coral  was  exposed  to  view ;  on  the 
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one  hand,  we  hitd  a  huge  and  shapeleM  pile,  formed  by  thin  horizontal 
layers;  on  the  other  a  punderous,  and  widely-apiead  maSB,  like  a  hi^e 
bloBsomiug  plant,  supported  by  a  thin  cylinder,  or  stem.  SucceBsivc 
circular  fragmentH  reared  themBclveB  aloft,  or  nsaumed  the  fantastic, 
tortuous  forms  of  gnarled  and  knotted  forest-trees:  how  varied,  how 
beautiful  was  their  colouring!  eometimea  appearing  of  a  brilliant  red, 
blue,  or  purple  ;  sometimes  gorgeously  diversified  with  orange,  crimson, 
or  the  deepest  black.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  228,  229. 

To  be  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind  at  nifrbt  when  in  the  midst  of 
this  gulf,  where  there  are  no  soundings  at  any  known  depth,  even 
in  places  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  only  from  the  shore,  must 
be  attended  with  extreme  danger ;  and  such  was  the  case  with 
the  Palinuraa,  Drifted  upon  a  coral  reef,  where  rocks  were 
visible  under  the  ship's  bottom,  they  were  compelled  to  let  jjo 
two  anchors  in  three  fathoms — but  Mr.  Wellsted  shall  describe 
their  periloiis  situation ; — 

'  She  then  swung  round,  and  we  had  no  bottom  under  the  stern  at 
eighty  fathoms.  Had  the  ship  fetched  a  few  yards  further  to  the  north- 
ward, or  had  the  captain's  vigilance  Blumhered  for  an  instant,  nothing 
could  have  saved  ub  from  destruction ;  and,  with  the  impression  of  onr 
narrow  escape  still  on  our  minds,  we  viewed  with  some  anxiety  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  our  anchorage.  We  were  on  the  verge  of  a  steep  oKok 
or  precipice,  from  whence,  in  case  our  anchors  had  dragged,  we  should 
have  been  again  away  with  our  bagsJii, — whether  to  drift  on  other  rocks 
to  leeward,  or  to  proceed  again  on  an  unknown  sea,  with  wind  and  sea 
both  increasing,  was  equally  uncertain.  The  scene  will  not  readily  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

'  Through  the  gloom  of  a  dark  night,  yet  further  increased  by  a  musky 
haze,  we  could  perceive,  towering  far  above  the  mast-heads  of  the  vessel, 
«  huge  perpendicular  range  of  mountains,  against  the  base  of  which, 
apparently  within  a  few  yards  of  "us,  the  surf  was  beating  with  that 
hoarse  and  sullen  roar  which  it  utters  when  tumbling  headlong  into 
caverns,  fretted  and  worn  by  its  former  iirantic  violence.  On  such  a 
coast,  the  stoutest  vessel  ever  constructed  by  the  hands  of  man  must, 
within  a  few  minutes  after  striking,  have  been  shivered  end  strewn 
alongside  of  it.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  129. 

After  some  time  the  gale  drove  her  off,  and  increased  rapidly. 
The  sea  was  rolling  heavily,  and  the  little  native  vessel  called  a 
bagalii.  which  accompanied  them  and  belonged  to  their  Arab  pilot, 
appeared  to  be  in  most  imminent  danger ;  every  succeeding  wave 
was  expected  to  fill  and  sink  her;  and  more  than  once  the  cry 
was  raised  that  she  was  gone.  The  following  exhibits  a  fine  trait 
of  the  old  Arab : — 

'  The  feelings  of  Seriir,  our  pilot,  must  have  undergone  a  severe  trial, 
for  his  five  sons  were  in  the  boat;  but  the  stout-hearted  old  man  per- 
mitted no  other  sign  of  a  parent's  anxiety  to  escape  him,  than  by  occa- 
sionally uttering  a  short  prayer  for  their  safety.  Yet  his  was  not  that 
i^atby  aod  ind^exence  to  immediate  and  preseing  danger,  which  cha- 
^^^^^^^^^  ractcrises 
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tacteriaes  hie  countrymen  and  Oriental  fataliats  in  general.  With  the 
keenest  and  fiillegt  sense  of  their  periluna  aituation,  he  watched  as  care- 
fully  over  the  pilulage  of  the  veasel  on  her  approach  to,  and  passage 
through,  the  reef,  as  if  the  ship,  and  not  hta  boat  and  children,  had  been 
the  object  of  his  solicitude.  It  was  tpje  he  did  not  often  trust  himself 
to  look  at  her;  and  there  were  few  among  us  who  could  endure  more 
than  an  occaBional  hurried  glance.  Within  the  bay  the  water  was 
smooth ;  and  here,  with  two  anchors  ahead,  we  were  left  to  console  our- 
selves for  our  second  attempt  to  reach  Akaba.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  131,  132. 

A  second  time  the  Palinurus  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
shipwrecked,  but  was  saved  by  reaching  the  ruined  town  of  Jezirat 
Fharoun,  where  they  found  good  anchorage  and  smooth  water 
between  the  island  and  the  main.  Hither  supplies  were  brought 
from  the  town  of  Akaba  in  sir  hours.  This  place,  situated 
at  the  short  distance  of  about  two  miles  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  gulf,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  towns  of 
Allah,  Elana,  and  Azouan;  and  close  to  it  the  ports  of  Elath 
and  Essiongeber  are  laid  down  by  both  ancient  and  modem 
geographers  ;  but  Mr.  Wellsted  says,  *  Ports,  it  is  certain,  there 
are  none,  and  even  their  ruins  have  all  passed  away.'  Modern 
Akaba  even  is  now  alone  remarkable  for  its  castle  and  date- 
grove;  the  former  placed  amidst  the  latter  at  about  150  yards 
from  the  beach.  It  is  garrisoned  by  about  forty  barbaresejue 
Arabs,  and  within  its  walls  are  a  few  huts  occupied  by  Bedowins. 
To  this  place  the  pilgrims  resort  in  large  numbers,  on  their  route 
from  Cairo  to  Meccii ;  and  at  such  periods  the  Bedowins  assemble 
from  all  quarters  to  dispose  of  their  sheep  and  butter.  Water 
ia  everywhere  plentiful  and  good,  and  dates,  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  and  vegetables,  abound. 

Mr.  Wellsted  says,  that  '  for  want  of  a  firman  they  had  few 
opportunities  of  investigating  the  surrounding  country' — without 
one  there  was  some  risk  that  the  natives  would  seize  and  demand 
from  them  a  heavy  ransom,  as  they  had  attempted  to  do  a  little 
farther  down  on  the  same  coast ;  he,  therefore,  prudently  did  not 
extend  his  rambles  in  this  quarter;  but  he  pays  a  very  proper 
compliment  to  the  labours  of  two  highly  respectable  foreigners 
who  travelled  in  this  part  of  Arabia. 

'  Our  not  having  done  so  is  of  little  importance,  since  this  portion  of 
the  globe  has  been  minutely  investigated  by  Laborde  and  RGppel.  It 
would  be  unjust,  while  mentioning  the  latter  traveller's  name,  to  withhold 
the  tribute  due  to  him  for  the  correctnesB  of  his  chart  of  the  Gulf.  Before 
its  publication  we  had  not  one  which  was  even  tolerable;  and  if  our 
survey,  in  a  practical  Sense,  has  rendered  his  of  less  importance,  yet,  in 
h  scientific  point  of  view,  its  value  will  be  enhanced  hy  the  stamp  of 
fidelity  with  which  our  lahoiirs  have  invested  it.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148. 

Mr.  Laborde  has  also  produced  a  very  interesting  and  splendid 
work,  illustrated  with  numerous  hthographic  prints,  f 
X  2 
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of  Paris,  but  it  is  got  up  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  equal  nearly,  in 
magnitude,  to  the  '  Grand  Livre  d'Egypte,'  that  none  but  the 
wealthy  can  pretend  to  possess  a  copy  of  it.  Wc  may  notice, 
however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader,  that  a  good  trans- 
lation has  just  been  published  in  one  beautiful  little  volume,  with 
numerous  engravings  in  wood,  and  with  notes  from  preceding 
travellers.  It  contains,  also,  notes  from  our  copious  review  of  the 
French  original.*  We  only  regret  it  does  not  give  us  much  in- 
formation respecting  what  we  consider  to  be  a  point  equally  inte- 
resting to  geography  and  geology, — we  allude  to  that  great  valley, 
or  ravine,  called  by  Laborde  Wady  Araba,  and  on  the  common 
maps,  and  by  Burckhardt,  El  Glior.  This  valley,  whose  length 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Elanitic  gulf,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  prolongation  of  it.  It  runs  in  the  same  direction, 
and  is  enclosed  by  the  continuation  of  the  same  range  of  moun- 
tains on  either  side,  till  they  falL  in  with  those  that  surround  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  this  also  maintains  the  same  northern  direction, 
with  the  gulf  and  the  valley,  to  the  jjoint  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan. 

Viewing  them,  therefore,  in  this  continuous  connexion,  it  would 
be  a  most  desirable  point  to  have  some  detailed  account,  from 
actual  observation,  of  the  valley  and  the  Asphaltic  sea ;  but  of  the 
former  we  have  none,  and  of  the  latter,  nothing  precise.  I.ikborde, 
indeed,  proceeded  along  the  ravine  as  far  as  to  the  opening  in  the 
eastern  chain,  which  affords  a  passage  lo  the  Wady  Mousa,  and 
the  extraordinary  ruins  of  the  city  of  Petra,  which,  previous  to  his 
excursions,  bad  been  visited  by  Burckhardt,  Bankes,  Legh,  Cap- 
tains Irby  and  Mangles,  but  by  different  routes.  This  pass 
through  the  eastern  mountains  is  scarcely  half  way  between  the 
gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  described  as  becoming, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  plain  of  Akaba,  as  barren  as  the 
desert.  Further  on  there  is  a  marshy  plain,  which  afforded  nutri- 
ment to  a  group  of  palm  trees,  with  some  other  tokens  of  former 
Cultivation.  Near  this  place  were  also  found  the  remains  of  an 
Arabian  cemetery.  After  this  the  ravine  condnued  a  bleak  wil- 
derness, as  far  as  the  pass  of  Garandel,  which  opens  into  it  from 
the  westward,  and  through  which  Burckhardt  procneiled  in  his 
■way  to  Petra.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  of  El  Ghor  are  said 
to  consist  of  granite  and  porphyry,  and  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  a  river  having  once  flowed  down  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
Throughout  the  whole  distance  travelled  in  it  by  Laborde  and 
his  party,  the  only  animal  seen  was  a  poor  little  bare,  wliich  they 
foon  ran  down  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  barren  and  solitary  nature 
of  El  Ghor  continues  to  its  northern  extremity. 

Laborde  is  of  opinion,  and  he  is  not  singular,  that  at  one  time 
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the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  flowed  down  El  Araba  into  the  gulf 
of  Akaba;  but  there  are  two  objections  to  this  having  ever 
been  the  case  within  the  last  ihiee  thousand  years,  or  since  the 
relative  situations  of  the  three  parts  we  have  mentioned  underwent 
that  awful  change  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  first 
place,  we  learn  from  Captains  Mangles  and  Irby  that  the  valley 
is  terminated  by  a  ridge,  which  crosses  it  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  the  sea ;  between  which  and  the  ridge  is  a  flat  marshy 
plain,  whose  waters  drain  off  to  the  northward  into  the  sea ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  we  understand  it  has  been  very  recently 
ascertained  by  two  young  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beek, 
still  on  their  travels,  that  the  level  ()f  the  Dead  Sea  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba ;  no  water,  therefore,  can 
pass  from  the  former  into  the  latter :  what  may  have  been  the 
case,  prior  to  the  catastrophe  alluded  to,  when  it  has  been  sup- 
posed the  river  Jordan  pursued  its  course  through  the  El  Araba 
into  the  Elanitic  gulf,  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  mere  matter  of 
conjecture. 

The  two  gentlemen,  it  appears,  hired  a  boat  at  Jaffa,  and  with 
great  labour  had  it  conveyed  across  the  country  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  make  a  complete  survey  of 
it ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  with  a  line  of  300  fathoms  they  got  no 
bottom.*  Should  this  be  bo,  how  forcibly  is  the  mind  called  back 
to  the  time  when  '  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Go- 
morrah brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  Heaven,'  when 
'  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,' 
when,  we  may  readily  believe,  the  deep  chasm  now  filled  with  the 
poisonous  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  thrown  open  by  that  awful 
and  tremendous  volcano,  which  swallowed  op  those  two  devoted 
cities  :  then,  indeed,  it  may  well  "be  imagined  that  the  fertile  plain 
through  which  we  are  told  the  Jordan  flowed,  was  mnverled  into 
a  bitter,  bituminous,  and  saline  lake,  which  stayed  the  ancient 
course  of  the  river.  .  In  visiting  this  scene,  and  looking  upon  the 
surrounding  objects,  how  strongly  must  the  warning  admonition, 
'  Remember  Lot's  wife,'  have  impressed  the  minds  of  Mangles 
and  Irby  when  tbey  looked  upon  'the  bill  of  salt'— 'the  frag- 
ments of  rock  salt  lying  on  the  ground,  and  hanging  from  cliffs  in 
clear  perpendicular  points,  like  icicles ! '  The  truth  of  the  Jnspireil 
writings  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  all 
the  existing  circumstances  in  and  around  the  immediate  neigh- 
Iwnrhood  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Wellsted.  He  says  that  'abreast  of 
Magnah'  (that  is  on  the  opposite  or  Sinai  side)  "is  Mersa  Dahab, 
"  the  golden  port,"  which  some  geographers,  with  much  show  of 
probability,  seek  to  identify  with  Erion-geber  ;'  and  'ihatitis 
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toitily  the  only  well-sbetlered  barbour  in  the  aea ;'  and  as  a  semi- 
circular bell  of  coral  is  stated  nearly  to  surniund  it,  he  asks, 
'  might  not  this  have  hecn  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  which  Jehoeaphat's 
fleet  was  wrecked?'  Who  these  geographers  may  he,  whu  seek 
to  identify  Dahiib  with  Ezion-gebcr,  we  know  not,  but  we  must  say 
they  have  read  their  Bible  very  carelessly  to  arrive  at  such  a  con- 
clusion. Nothing  can  be  more  distinctly  pointed  out  than  the 
tttwition  of  this  great  commercial  mart  is,  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 
^And  King  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Eziun-geber,  which 
is  beside  Eluth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  ut  the  land  of 
Edom.'  Burckhardt  says,  '  Near  Aila  (Akaba)  was  formerly 
ntuated  a  large  and  handsome  town  called  Asyoun-Ezjon-geber,' 
And  Mr,  Wellstcd  himself,  a  few  pages  afterwards,  speaks  of 
the  'ports  of  Eloth  and  Esion-geber,  situated  near  the  head  of 
the  Elaoitic  Gulf.'  All  historians  agree  as  to  the  position  o£ 
Ezion-geher,  the  mart  from  which  Solomon  received  gold  and 
other  merchandize  into  his  warehouses  in  Jerusalem. 

It  is  no  objection  that  there  should  not  be  found,  at  the  present 
day,  any  port  or  harbour  on  the  Idumean  coast  near  to  the  great 
commercial  station  of  Akaha.  We  must  recollect  that  the  coral 
reels  noticed  by  Mr.  Wellsted,  which  almost  entirely  form  the 
harbours  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  cDnstantly  in  a  state  of  change,  by 
the  gradual  but  Lncessaol  productiun  of  these  little  insect  upe- 
rators,  and  by  the  demolition  of  their  estraoriiinary  fabrics,  which 
the  boisterous  waves  of  this  stormy  sea  are  as  constantly  effecting. 
The  ridges  of  coral  that  now  form  the  harbour  of  Dabab,  on  the 
ppposite  shore,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountainous  promontory  of 
Sinai,  may,  in  their  turn,  he  swept  away,  as  in  all  probability 
those  of  Eziou'geber  have  been,  on  which  '  the  ships  of  Jehosa- 
phat  were  broken.' 

Mr,  Wellsted  tells  us,  however,  that  at  the  present  day  Merza 
Dabib  is  the  only  well  sheltered  harbour  in  this  gulf  j  that 
within  it  there  is  spacious  anchorage,  and  that,  if  steam- navigation 
extends  to  this  offshoot  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  will  become  a  most 
valuable  station.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  sailutg  vessels 
will  ever  be  tempted  to  enter  this  dangerous  gulf,  even  should 
Akaba  or  Azouan  ever -resume  Its  commercial  character^  indeed 
Wellsted  says,  on  taking  leave  of  it,  '  As  the  Palinurus  was  the 
first,  so  probably  she  may  be  the  last,  vessel  destined  to  saii  along 
its  wild  and  rocky  shores,' 

We  have  not  much  to  notice  in  the  progress  of  the  ship  along 
the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  The  greater  portion  of  this 
is  tolerably  well  described  by  former  travellers.  The  Arab  cha- 
i^ter  of  the  towns  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  simple  Be- 
dowins  of  the  interior.  At  Yembo,  the  port  of  Medina,  and 
Jidda,  that  of  Mecca,  a  mixture  of  all  nations  pievailsj  which  has 
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in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  original  type.  Mr,  Wellsleil, 
Liowever,  seems  to  have  missed  no  opportunilj  of  esamining  the 
neighbouring  country.     In  one  of  his  excursions  he  says, 

'  At  first  the  Bedowina  seemed  to  view  our  landing  with  suspicion  ; 
but  I  walked  immediately  up  to  the  Sheikh's  hut,  which  is  always  on 
the  western  side,  and  may  further  be  distini,'uiBhed  by  the  knee  planted 
in  the  ground  alongside  of  it.  Like  the  patriarch  of  old,  he  was  seated 
at  the  door  of  his  dwelling.  "  You  are  welcome,"  said  he,  rising  8^^ 
approached,  and  stroking  bis  snow-white  beard:  "be  seated;"  point- 
ing to  the  Persian  carpet  which  bu.t  partially  covered  the  floor  of  the 
apartment.  He  then  inquired  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  appeared  per- 
fectly satisfied  when  I  explained  that  it  was  merely  to  see  and  converse 
with  him,  and  to  inquire  respecting  the  ruins.  Coffee,  milk,  and  dates 
were  now  introduced,  and,  as  we  got  better  friends,  the  slave  was 
directed  to  bring  his  children.  He  was  delighted  at  the  notice  I  took 
of,  and  the  few  presents  I  gave  to  them ;  so  true  it  is  that  human 
nature  is  everywhere  the  same.  Thns,  with  the  "  wild  man,"  ae  with 
the  polished  inhabitant  of  civilized  Europe,  the  nearest  way  to  a  parent's 
heart  is  to  caress  his  children.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  201. 

He  contrasts  the  morals  of  the  women  of  Egypt  with  those  of 
Arabia : — 

'  The  females  of  Egypt  are  remarkable  for  utter  profligacy  of  morals; 
they  intrigue  openly  and  indiscriminately  with  Mohammedan,  Jew,  and 
Gentile.  Not  so  the  Arab  women  in  Jiddah  and  other  tovras  on  the 
Red  Sea,  who  axe  comparatively  virtuous ;  that  ia,  their  favours  are 
not  usually  extended  to  any  except  those  of  the  true  faith.  Deviations 
from  this  principle,  nevertheless,  occur.  During  one  of  my  visits  to 
that  town,  a  Frenchman  attached  to  the  Pasha's  army  was  surprised  by 
the  husband  of  hie  paramour  :  he  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  escape 
from  the  house,  and,  mounted  on  a.  swift  horse,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Mecca,  where,  by  proclaiming  himself  a  Mohammedan,  his  life  was 
safe.  "And  the  woman?"  I  inquired.  "She  has  never  since  been 
heard  of,"  my  informant  significantly  replied.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 

At  anotber  place  he  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an 
assembled  group  that  strongly  impressed  him  with  the  unalterable 
picture  of  Ishmaelitish  manners  : — 

'  It  was  nearly  sunset ;  under  the  guidance  of  young  boys,  sheep, 
asses,  and  other  cattle  were  appTOBching  the  encampment  from  afar; 
maidens  were  hastening  to  milk  them.  The  more  aged  females  pre- 
pared the  evening  meal,  consisting  of  huge  heaps  of  rice,  piled  upon 
circular  wooden  bowls,  and  deluged  with  butter;  while  the  young  and 
oldmenat  their  devotions,  bowed  prostrate  in  the  sand,  their  unsheathed 
swords  ever  ready  and  planted  before  them.  The  murmur  of  their 
prayers  mingles  with  the  bellowing  of  camels,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  the  deep  bark  of  the  shepherd-dog ;  altugelher  it  is  a  busy 
scene,  and  the  more  interesting,  that  it  requires  little  aid  from  the  fancy 
to  transport  us  to  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  when  the  tents  of  Judah 
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were  spread  over  these  plains,  and  Moges  here  tended  the  flocks  of 
Jethro. 

'  A  Bedowin  now  approaches ;— a  female  going  forth  to  meet  liim  ; 
— he  asks  for  water;  "  O,  stranger!"  she  replies,  "our  encampment 
affords  no  water,  but  milk  we  freely  offer  to  you."  She  then  returns  to 
■'  e  tent,  and,  though  it  may  deprive  her  own  family  of  their  evening 
ml,  again  approaches,  modestly  holding  up  her  loose  drapery  to  con- 
J  her  bosom  with  the  one  hand,  and  gracefully  presenting  a  bow] — 
he  lordly  dish  " — to  the  traveller  with  the  other.  He  drinks;  and 
with  the  characteristic  and  appropriate  phrase,  "  May  safety  be  with 
you!"  he  returns  the  veasel  to  her,  and  resumes  his  journey,' — vol.  ii. 
pp.  214,215. 

We  iniiBt  now  cross  over  to  the  Nubian  ami  Egyptian  side  of 
the  Red  Sea.  On  the  coast  of  the  former,  near  Meerza  Helaib, 
our  author  meets  with  a  party  of  the  HuteYmi,  whom  he  con- 
^ders  to  he  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Ichthyophagi,  so  minutely 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  : — 

*  I  one  day  strolled  some  distance  from  the  ship,  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  group  of  the  Huteimi,  consisting  of  an 
old  man,  a  woman,  and  a  young  gkl.  The  former  was  stark  naked, 
and  the  latter  had  no  more  clothes  than  barely  served  the  purposes  of 
decency.  At  first  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  threw  themselves  at 
toy  feet,  earnestly  supplicating  for  their  lives.  On  being  satisfied  that 
no  harm  was  intended  them,  thej  were  persuaded  to  accompany  me  to 
the  ship.  I  never  witnessed  misery  more  strongly  pourtrayed  than  in 
this  group :  their  boat  had  left  the  week  before  for  the  purpose  of 
.catching  turtles,  and  their  only  subsistence  for  the  last  three  days  had 
been  raw  shell-fish,  gathered  along  the  sea-coast.  They  devoured  with 
the  utmost  voracity'the  provisions  we  gave  them,  eating  the  rice  without 
any  preparation  of  cooking.  I  observed  that  their  finger-nails,  from 
constantly  digging  in  the  sand,  whtn  in  search  of  food,  were  almost 
totally  destroyed,' — vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

It  would  encroach  too  much  on  the  limited  space  we  have  to 
occupy  were  we  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  various  transactions 
and  observations  recorded  on  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  Mr.  Wellsted's  complete 
vindication  of  that  extraordinary  man  Bruce,  from  the  unfounded 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him  in  ibis,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  his  travels;  in  the  present  case,  'grounded  on 
tiie  suspicious  coincidence  hetwcen  the  positions  assigned  by  him, 
and  those  given  by  Niebuhr  to  the  same  places.'  We  are  de- 
ilighted  in  being  able  to  lend  a  wider  circulation  to  Mr.  Wellsted's 
.refutation  of  these  futile  and  disingenuous  charges.  To  show 
the  accuracy  with  which  this  distinguished  traveller  made  his 
obsen'ations,  which  he  is  charged  with  pilfering,  we  transfer  to 
our  pages  the  tabular  account  in  which  they  are  compared  witli 
those  of  the  late  survey : — 
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0     0  30 


0     8    0 
0     0     6 


0    6    0 


0 
0 


4  00 
1  45 


Remarks. 


Long.— 340  4»  15"  E.  Bruce ;  34°  SST  30", 
Survey. 

This  latitude  is  taken  ftom  the  chart, 
where  the  Cape  is  not  distinctly  de- 
fined. 

Bruce  places  but  little  reliance  on  this 
observation,  for  he  says  (voL  ii.  p. 
113),"  I  computed  mys'elf  to  be  about 
four  miles  off  the  meridian  distance 
when  I  made  the  observation,  and 
take  the  latitude  to  be  about  2i°  2f 
on  the  centre  of  the  island." 

Bruce,  shortly  before  anchoring  at  this 
island,  observes  (vol.  ii.  p.  .115), 
"  that  he  was  sure  of  his  latitude  ;'* 
he  does  not,  however,  specify  it  in 
his  Narrative,  and  I  have  taken  its 
position  from  his  chaYt.  *From  St; 
John's  he  returned  to  Cosseir^  on 
the  5th  of  April  he  quitted  Gosseir, 
and.  proceeded  northward  towards 
T6riinthe  SeaofSudz. 

This  latitude  is  taken  from  .the  chart. 
No  observation  inserted  in  the  Nar- 
rative or  Appendix.'. 

Taken  fkom  Bmce's  chart. 

Ditto.     Bruce  remained  here   several 
days.  I 

Lord  Valentia  (in  vol.  iii.  p.  281)  has 
stated  the  latitude  of  R^s  Moham- 
med, as  given  by  Bruce,  to  be  87^ 
54',  whereas  the  Cape  is  not  only 
marked  atS7°40'on  the  chart,  but 
Bruce  also  says,  in  his  Narrative 
(vol.  il  p.  141), "  At  night,  by  an  ob- 
servation of  two  stars  on  the  meridian, 
I  concluded  the  latitude  of  Ras  Mo- 
hammed to  be  27°  54'.  This  must  be 
understood  of  the  mountain  or  high 
land  which  forms  behind  the  Cape, 
and  not  the  low  point.  The  latter 
extends  three  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  high  land."  Therefore, 
three  leagues  or  9^  S. ;  lat.  of  high 
land  S7°  54' ;  which  would  place  the 
low  point  in  27°  45'  lat.  N.,  according 
to  Bruce,  a  difference  of  3'  ft^m  our 
result,  but  of  9'  from  Niebuhr's. 


It  is  again  at  least  singular  that  Lord 
Valentia  states  Bruce's  latitude  of 
this  port  at  24°  S'.  whereby  it  is  again 
made  to  agree  with  Niebuhr's.  I 
take  the  latitude  of  Bruce  from  the 
text  (voL  ii.  p.  158).  In  the  Appen- 
dix (vol.  vii.  p.  172)  the  altitude  of 
the  star  Pegasus  is  given, from  which 
this  is  computed.  In  the  Appendix 
(vol.  vii.  p.  381 )  Bruce  gives  tlie  lon- 
gitude, deduced  from  two  •bserva- 
tions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  at  38° 
16' 30^'.  exactly  agreeing  with  what 
we  made  the  longitude  mduced  twai 
Jiddah,  supposing  tliat  place  to  be 
in  39°  IS',  as  we  and  several  othe  r 
shipik  have  determiweAvl. 


I 


^ 


WtUrtad'«  n%ntbmArMa,i^ 


Rabegh 
Ru  Hdtabi 
SliermOubaoi 
or  CbarlHS 

Sivei 
Jiddah  . 


UelUt  .      . 
Uenu  Ibio- 

ma  el  Askai 

GonCidoh 

KUHali 

Hanaud 

Dahabon 

Kutiunbiil 


19  7  00 
la  36  UO 
18  SS  00 

15  II  00 
U   57  OU 

16  45  00 
B  40  S2 


Kamaran    . 

la  ^0  00 

FdorU  .      . 
Hodeidnh   . 
JebelFeii  . 
MaLM  .      . 
Cape  Babel- 

15  59  43 

14  4S  00 

15  38  00 
13  20  00 
12  30  -20 

13  3  45 
15  33  IS 
15   42  22 


22  43  30 
22  00  10 
21  42  30 


20 


19  51  10 

19  7  30 

IS  35  15 

18  16  10 

18  5  40 

17  53  47 

IC  53  5 

li  41  20 


13  3  30 
15  32  50 
15  45  40 


0  02  30 
0  09  20 
0  00  40 


0  00  45 
9  OS  SO 
U  5  20 
U  03  13 


This  luiludc  !•  dnlncid  (rom  the  i 

Apusudii,  vdL  il.  f.  372;  ihe^dluii 
and  DtleiUatiopi,  ifid  ulMr  by  Dr. 
Maikiljnt.  ftoB  whjqli  lbs  longi- 
luil«  il  <l<nla»d,  m  giren  Id  tli« 
■una  Tolnmib  p.  3Sii  md  Iben 
BnnH  made  ii  Id  ton^iude  39"  16 
45";  wa  nudg  Ow  luiigindi]  39^  IS' 


1  obiflTyiUIaiit  oT 


iDiuleiL.di<duceilriiinilhUarHakhll, 
IG"^;  bul  thin  muil  tH  K  mil 
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[r.  Wellsted  remarks,  that  of  the  eleven  pusitions  of  Nie- 
:'s  and  Bruce's  observations,  as  given  by  Lord  Valenlia,  three 
only  approsimate  so  closely  as  to  warrant  any  suspicion  of  pla- 
giarism.    Whereas,  in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  found  that,  out 

of  thirty-seven  latitudes  compared  with  those  of  the  survey,  six- 
teen (not  fourteen)  agree  within  the  mile,  nineteen  within  two 
miles,  and  tweuty-eight  within  four  miles ;  '  and  these  observa- 
tioos,  it  must  be  remarked,  refer  not  to  the  east  coast  of  the  sea 
alone,  where  Bruce  had  the  positions  of  Niebuhr  before  him,  but 
are  taken  indiscriminately  iiom  both  sides,  from  places  where 
Niebuhr  never  was.'  '  I  experience,'  says  Mv.  Wellsted,  '  the 
most  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  contributing  my  humble  efforts  to 
those  of  other  travellers,  who  have  sought  to  rescue  an  illustrious 
name  from  the  obloquy  to  which  it  has  so  long  and  so  unjustly 
been  consigned.'  And  this  brings  him  to  notice  some  ammadver' 
sions  made  by  Lord  Valentiii,  on  the  want  of  veracity  in  Bruce's 
statements-  '  When  a  person  attempts,'  soys  his  lordship,  '  to  give 
geographical  information,  it  is  necessary  that  this  information 
should  be  accurate,  and  that  he  should  not  advance  as  certain  a 
single  circumstance  of  which  he  had  not  previously  informed 
himself' — in  all  which  we  most  cordially  concur ;  but  when  his 
lordship  insinuates,  nay,  in  fact,  asserts,  the  reverse  to  be  the  case 
ivilh  regard  to  Bruce,  he  should  at  least  have  taken  care  that  he 
hud  '  removed  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  ;'  but  we  leave  him  to 
Mr.  Wellsted,  who  thus  administers  liis  gentle  correction : — 

'  Alt  charts  are,  or  ought  to  be,  accurate  in  proportion  to  the  means 
afforded  for,  and  the  time  consiuned  in,  constructing  them.  Lord 
VaJeutia,  whose  observations  on  these  several  points  are  thus  wholly  in- 
correct, was  uearly  two  years  in  the  Ited  Sea — Bruce  was  live  months : 
the  farmer  was  provided  with  chronometers  and  other  costly  jnstiu- 
menta,  aud  was  accommodated  in  a  vessel  "completely  officered  and 
equipped  BE  a  man-of-war," — "  and  that  every  thing  might  be  completed  ■ 
to  his  comfort,  the  commander  was  directed  to  keen  a  table  for  him  at 
the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company."  Briicc  hires  at  his  own  cost 
a  boat,  the  planks  of  which  are  sewn  together  with  cordage.  In  this 
crazy  hark  he  traverses  the  whole  length  of  a  sea  (nearly  one  thousand 
two  hundred  miles),  the  navigation  of  which  has,  from  the  earliest  to 
modem  times,  been  considered  perilous,  even  to  a  proverb.  Lord  Valentia 
sailsunder  the  ausjiicesofthethenGtovemoT-GeneTal  of  India,  theMarquis 
of  Hastings,  and  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  English  flag,  which 
the  late  expedition  to  Egypt  had  taught  even  barbariaus  to  respect. 
Bruce  journeys  as  a  private  gentleman,  with  the  sole  noble  object  of  en- 
larging our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge.  He  liad  no  government 
to  look  to  his  comforts — hia  resources  were  all  his  own.' — vol.  ii.  pp. 
330,331, 

And  here  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  the  second  volume. 

The 
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Thp  remaining  part,  Iiowcver,  contains  much  new  and  ijiterpstitig 
information,  particularly  the  undoubted  cstalilishment  of  the  site 
of  ancient  Berenice,  by  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  tablet  in  the 
luins  of  a  temple  concealed  under  the  sand; — and  a  visit  lo  the 
-  port  of  Berbera,  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  outside  the  Strait  of 
Bahelmandeb,  which  is  frequented  by  the  Gallas  (or  Sumalis), 
who  carry  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  southern  parts  of 
■  Arabia :  a  trade  employing,  so  our  author  says,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  boats  of  from  forty  to  a  hundred  tons  annually.  The 
exports  of  these  Africans  are  said  to  consist  of  coffee,  myrrh, 
ostrich  feathers,  tanned  bides,  small  quantities  of  gold  dust,  and 
slaves.  Our  author  says,  the  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  the 
fl)fiee  plant  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  from  whence  it  was  first 
brought  into  tbeir  country.  "With  regard  to  slates,  we  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  observLng,  that  while  every  newspaper  of 
the  last  thirty  years  records  meetings  and  debates  about  the 
African  slave-trade,  one,  and  perhaps  not  the  lesser,  branch 
of  that  trade  is  hardly  ever  a.llu(led  lo.  The  whole  Eastern 
world  has  from  all  time  been  supplied  with  annual  myriads  of 
negroes,  male  and  female ;  and,  however  sinful  the  share  of 
Europeans  in  the  same  traffic,  it  is  unjust  to  charge  them  with 
creating  in  the  interior  of  Africa  the  brutalized  habits  on  which 
the  supply  of  the  slave-markft  must  from  infinitpjy  remote  anti- 
quity have  depended.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  too,  that  the  cara- 
vans of  black  captives  continually  seen  arriving  on  the  shores  of 
Abyssinia  for  the  use  of  the  Orientals,  consist  in  great  part  of 
unfortunate  beings  obviously  belonging  to  tribes  and  races  in  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  than  any  that  have  ever  been  drawn 
upon  for  the  plantations  in  Am  erica.  Moreover,  it  need  scarcely 
be  added,  a  very  great  proportion  are  cruelly  mutilated  prior  to 
their  v-oyage — which,  indeed,  many  hundreds  and  thousands  do 
not  survive  to  undertake  at  all. 

We  now  turn  to  the  first  volume.  As  the  Arabinn  provinces 
of  Hjdrnmaut  and  Om^n,  together  with  the  eastern  shore 
bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  almost  wholly  unexplored, 
Mr.  Wellsted  proposed,  in  1835,  to  accompany  the  army  of  Ma- 
homed All  into  Arabia  (to  which  the  Indian  government  immedi- 
ately acceded),  as  being  the  best  means  of  introducing  himself  into 
the  interior ;  but  the  Pasha's  army  having  been  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  WahSb's,  smd  a  miserable  remnant  only  having 
reached  the  sea-shore,  this  project  of  course  dropped.  His  atten- 
tion was  nest  turned  to  OmSn,  and  the  Bombay  government  so 
far  sanctioned  his  views,  as  to  give  him  a  circular  recommendatory 
letter,  calling  on  all  those  who  were  desirous  of  maintaining  the 
friendship  of  the  British  government,  to  show  him  every  attention 
and  civility.  The 
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The  province  of  Oman  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  of  irrejjular 
t  vidth,  the  broadest  part  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
I  miles.     The  Indian  Ocean  bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Great 
*  Desert,  which  extends  to  Mecca,    on  the  west.     Its  length  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  from  the  island  of 
Mazeira,  in  lat.  20°  48',  to  Cape  Mussendom,  lat.  '26°  24',  where 
it  terminates  in  the  form  of  an  acute  angle.     Su  little  is  known 
of  the  interior  of  this  portion  of  Arabia,  and  so  "few  Europeans 
have    even  partially  visited  it,  that  although  the  customs,    the 
habits,  and  the  condition  of  the  Bedowins  have  been  so  fully  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt  in  all  parts  of  Arabia  ("except  this),  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  African  Deserts,  yet,  aswe  nmy  expect  to 
find  them  in  their  original  purity  in  Omfin,  we  shall  extract  from 
Mr.   Wellated's    copious  notices,  a  brief  sketch  of  this    ancient 
people. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  traveller  at  Muscat  (which  he  calls  Mas- 
kat),  he  asked  for  a  private  audience  of  the  imam,  which  was  im- 
mediately granted.  He  was  prepared,  by  previous  knowledge  of 
Sayyid  Said's  liberahty,  to  meet  with  no  unfavourable  reception, 
but  was  no  less  surprised  than  delighted  to  find  the  ea°;erness 
with  which  he  entered  into  his  views.  '  It  is,'  he  said,  'occasions 
like  these  which  afford  me  real  pleasure,  since  they  enable  me, 
by  meeting  the  wishes  of  your  government,  to  ovince  the  strength 
of  my  attachment ; '  and  he  added,  in  a  tone  thai  Mr.  Weiisted 
says  there  was  no  mistaking,  '  these  arc  not  words  of  the  tongue 
but  of  the  heart.'  The  following  morning  he  received  from  his 
highness  a  fine  Nejd  horse  for  his  journey,  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
and  a  gold-mounted  sword,  together  with  an  intimation,  that  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  Oman  the  best  the  country  afforded 
should  be  his. 

We  agree  with  our  traveller  that  the  virtues  of  this  generous 
and  liberal  ally  of  the  East  India  Company  liave  hardly  been 
made  known  sufficiently  to  the  European  reader.     He  says  : — 

'  Sayyiil  S'aid  is  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  has  reigned  twenty-seven 
years.  He  possesses  a  tall  and  commanding  figure ;  «  mild,  yet  striking 
countenance ;  and  an  address  and  manner  courtly,  affable,  and  dignifted. 
In  his  personal  habits,  the  Imam  has  preserved  the  simplicity  of  his  Be- 
dowin  origin  ;  he  is  frugal  abnost  to  abstemiousnesa  ;  he  never  wears 
jewels ;  his  dress,  excepting  in  the  finiiness  of  the  materials,  is  not  supe- 
rior to  that  of  tiie  principal  inhabitants  ;  and  he  is  attended  on  all  occa- 
sious  without  pomp  or  ostentation.  It  is  noticed  by  the  Araljs,  as  an 
instance  of  the  warmth  of  hia  afiections,  that  he  d^y  visits  his  mother, 
and  pays,  in  all  matters,  implicit  obedience  to  her  wishes.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans,  he  has  ever  displayed  the  warmest  attention 
and  kindness;  probably,  if  any  native  prince  can  with  truth  he  called 
a  friend  to  the  Enghah,  it  is  the  Im^m  of  Maskatj  and  even  on  onr 
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side,  the  politLcnl  connexion  witli  him  appea 
cerity  than  ia  generally  BUpposed  to  exist. 

'  The  guvemment  of  this  prince  is  principally  marked  by  the  absence 
of  all  oppreBsive  ImpostH,  all  arbitrary  puniahmentB,  by  his  affording 
marked  attention  to  the  merchants  of  any  nation  who  come  to  reside  at 
Maakat,  and  by  the  general  toleration  which  ia  extended  to  all  persua- 
sion b  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  pyobitj',  the  irapartiahly  and 
leniency  of  his  punishments,  together  with  the  strict  regard  he  pays  to 
the  general  welfare  of  his  subjects,  liave  rendered  him  as  inuch  respected 
and  admired  by  the  town  Arabs,  as  his  liberality  and  personal  couniee 
have  endeared  him  to  the  Bedowina.  These  splendid  qualities  have  ob- 
tained for  him  throughout  the  East  the  designation  of  the  Second  Omar.' 
— vol.  i.  pp,  6 — 8. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  description  of  Muscat,  and  ils  minified 
mass  of  Arabs,  Persians.  Indians,  Syrians,  Kurds,  and  Af^tbans, 
&c. ;  its  Jews  and  its  Banians,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
neighbouring  muttrah,  we  are  lold,  enumerates  a  population  of 
about  sixty  thousand  souls.  It  is  the  pT'eatest  mart  on  that 
side  of  Arabia,  and  caravans  of  Bedowins  from  the  interior 
are  constantly  bringing  the  products  of  their  industry  for  sale. 
The  complexion  of  these  people  is  said  to  be  much  fairer  here  than 
on  the  opposite  shore  ;  they  have  dark,  lively,  expressive  eyes ;  a 
well-formed  nose  and  mouth  ;  and  tlicir  pearly  white  teeth  offer 
a  fine  contrast  to  those  of  the  town  Aralis. 

Mr.  Wellsted  lost  no  lime  in  setting  out  upon  his  journey. 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  prolong  as  far  as  Derayyah,  the 
capital  of  the  WShabi's.  He  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  Sur,  a  plea- 
sant, healthy  place.,  where  he  was  to  remain  until  camels  and 
guides  could  be  collected.  While  here  he  recrived  the  following 
jTracious  epistle  from  the  Imdm  : — 

'  In  the  name,  uf  God,  most  merciful,  from  Sayyid  the  Sooltan,  to  his 
Excellency,  the  esteemed,  respected,  beloved,  the  perfect  Captain  Well- 
sted,  from  the  eastern  government,  peace  be  with  you  from  the  Most 
High  God;  and,  after  that  your  letter  reached  us,  which  was  a  proof  of 
your  love  in  remembering  us,  we  greatly  rejoiced  at  your  arriving  at  Siir, 
and  your  departure  for  Jaililn,  which  ia  as  we  directed  it,  and  from 
thence  to  Semraed,  and  which  was  gratifying  to  you,  and,  therefore, 
pleasing  to  us ;  and,  furthermore,  anything  which  you  require  from  us, 
whether  little  or  much,  it  ia  only  for  you  to  request  it,  and  it  is  on  our 
part  to  grant  it.     Peace  be  to  you,  and  farewell. — Tnie, 

'  Sattid  Sooltan.' — vol.  i.  pp.  48,  49. 

Our  autbor  gives  no  very  flattering  account  of  the  Bedowin 
tribes  that  he  fell  in  with  in  the  early  part  of  his  journey.  That 
of  Beni-Abii- Hassan  is  estimated  at  1 200  men,  exclusive  of  women 
and  children ;  and  these  have  no  other  employment,  he  says,  than 
tending  their  date-trees,  leading  an  idle  life  in  most  other  respects, 

and 
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and  axe  constantly  engaged  in  quarrels  anil  difiputes  either  amon^ 
themselves  or  their  neighbours.  '  In  appearance  they  are  the 
wildest  and  most  uncouth  beings  I  have  hitherto  met  with :  ibcy 
go  almost  naked,  an'l  their  hair  is  worn  long,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  girdle.'  The  Sheikh  of  the  principal  village  advised  him  not 
to  visit  the  neighhouring  tribe  of  Beni-AM-Ali,  who,  he  said, 
were  disaffected  to  the  Imiiin,  hated  the  English,  and,  in  a  word, 
were  perfect  devils.  There  was  some  reason  for  their  '  hating  the 
English,'  as  the  following  occurrences  will  show. 

When  the  Wdhabis  were  overrunning  Oman,  this  trihe  either 
voluntarily  became,  or  were  compelled  to  become,  converts  to  the 
new  light  of  these  restless  sectarians  of  the  Mahomedan  faith. 
Having  built  a  strong  fort,  they  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  Imdm's  endeavours  first  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  peaceable  habits,  and  then  to  dislodge  them,  proring 
equally  ineffectual,  he  applied  for  assistance  to  Captain  Thompson, 
who  in  1821  had  been  left  with  a  force  of  800  men,  chiefly 
sepoys,  on  the  island  of  Kishm,  to  put  down  piracy.  Under  the 
impression  that  a  party  of  this  trihe  had  been  engaged  in 
extensive  acts  of  piracy,  the  Captain  despatched  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  the  Sheikh,  the  bearer  of  which  he  caused  to  be 
immediately  massacred.  On  this  the  Captain  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Siir  with  his  whole  force,  and  being  there  joined  by  some 
troops  of  the  Im^,  marched  into  the  country  of  these  Bedowins, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Stir,  who  everywhere  retreated  before  them, 
into  a  date-grove  by  which  the  fort  is  surrounded.  Unaware  of  this, 
the  united  forces  marched  up  to  the  precincts  of  the  grove,  when 
suddenly  rushed  forth  the  whole  armed  tribe  of  Abu- All,  like  the 
clan  of  Rhoderick  Dhu,  and  with  loud  cries  threw  themselves 
headlong  on  the  invaders.  Before  any  order  could  be  given,  or 
any  line  formed,  the  Bedowins  were  among  them  with  tlieir  long 
swords,  and  the  whole  became  immediately  a  scene  of  inextricable 
confusion.  No  quarter  was  given  ;  an  officer  was  speareil  through 
the  back  while  offering  submission ;  the  surgeon  was  dr^ged 
from  a  sick  palanquin,  and  immediately  butchered;  and  the 
British  force,  leaving  twO'thirds  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field,  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Captain  Thompson,  two  officers, 
and  about  150  men,  the  only  survivors,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Muscat.  The  Imam  himself  accompanied  the  troops,  and  main- 
tained his  ground  with  g^'eat  bravery,  even  when  wounded. 

This  disaster  induced  the  Bombay  government  to  send  3000 
men,  under  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  ag^nst  these  ferocious  Bedowins. 
On  proceeding  towards  the  fortj  the  Arabs,  to  the  amount  of 
al>out  800  men,  besides  women  who  had  joined  the  ranks,  met 
them  on  a  large  plain,  and  rushiiag  on  simullaneously  with  great 
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impetuosity,  were  met  at  every  point  by  the  bayonet ;  but  such 
was  their  amazing  courage  and  obstinacy,  that  they  did  not  give  up 
the  contest  until  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  slain  or  despe- 
rately wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Sheikh  of  the  tribe, 
who,  and  the  few  other  survivors  made  prisoners,  were  taken  to 
Bombay,  where  they  received  every  attention,  and  after  a  con- 
finement of  about  two  years,  were  sent  back  to  their  own  country 
with  presents,  and  with  a  sum  of  money  to  rebuild  their  town, 
■which  had  been  destroyed. 

Fifteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  period  of  their  defeat, 
during  which  no  European  had  entered  their  territory.  It  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  been  a  bold,  not  to  say  a  rush,  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  Mr.  WeLlsted,  to  throw  himself  amidst 
such  a  people.  On  entering  the  territory  a  considerable  crowd 
followed  him,  till  he  was  met  by  the  young  Sheikh  and  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  tribe.  He  proclaimed  himself  an  Englishman, 
and  his  intention  to  pass  a  few  days  with  them.  On  this,  he  says, 
the  whole  camp  was  in  a  tumult  of  acclamation;  'the  few  old 
guns  they  had  were  fired  from  ihe  different  towers,  matchlocks 
were  kept  going  till  sunset,  and  both  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  strove  to  do  their  best  to  entertain  me ;  they  pitched  my 
tent,  slaughtered  sheep,  and  brought  milk  by  gallons.  A  recep- 
tion so  truly  warm  and  hospitable  not  a  little  surprised  me.'  All 
this  happened  on  the  very  spot  where  our  countrymen  had  nearly 
annihilated  their  tribe,  destroyed  their  fort,  and  reduced  them  to 
their  present  petty  state — but  all  this  was  forgotten,  and  forgiven, 
owing  to  the  confidence  he  had  shown  in  throwing  himself  fear- 
lessly among  them. 

They  were  particularly  inquisitive  as  to  English  customs,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  great  liberty  which  they  understood  was  g^ven  to 
females,  and  which,  our  traveller  says,  he  defended,  but  gained  no 
converts.  '  Let  them  work,'  they  said,  '  and  attend  to  their  house- 
hold atliurs.  What  business  have  they  with  reading  and  writing, 
which  are  fit  only  for  Moollahs?'  'The  women  to  the  dis- 
taff, the  men  to  their  swords,'  said  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a 
white  beard,  repeating  a  proverb  which  was  echoed  by  all  present. 
Yet  the  ladies.  It  seems,  have  considerable  influence  in  all  their 
own  councils,  and  at  this  moment  the  wife  and  sister  of  the 
old  Sheikh,  who  was  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  actually  go- 
verned the  tribe.  These  ladies  exjncssed  themselves  highly  de- 
lighted that  an  Englishman  had,  at  last,  come  among  them,  but 
they  spoke  of  Sayyid  Said  with  great  contempt.  '  M'e  have 
fought,'  they  sMd,  *  you  have  made  e\-ery  compensation  to  those 
who  fell,  and  we  should  now  be  friends.' 

Mr.  Wellstetl  signified  a  wish  that  the  young  Sheikh  would 
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readily  consented,  and  next  morning  he  appeared  with  about  fifty 
of  his  followers  mounted  on  camels,  and  away  they  scoured  at  full 
trot  across  the  neighbouring  desert : — 

'  While  sweeping  across  these  solitary  and  boundless  wastes,  although 
destitute  of  trees,  mountains,  and  water,  or  any  of  the  features  common 
to  softer  regions,  there  is  something  ia  their  severely  simple  features, 
their  nakedness,  and  immensity,  which  reminds  me  of  the  trackless 
ocean,  and  impresses  the  soul  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity.  The  aspect 
of  my  companion  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  peculiar  attributes  of  his 
native  land.  His  sinewy  form,  and  clean  and  compact  limbs,  are  re- 
vealed by  the  scantiness  of  his  garments;  his  dark  and  ruddy  coun- 
tenance is  lighted  up  by  the  kindling  of  his  resolute  eye :  hia  demeanour 
is  honest  and  frank,  and  his  whole  appearance  breathes  a  manly  con- 
tempt of  hardships.  "  You  wished,"  said  the  Sheikh,  "  to  see  the 
country  of  the  Bedowins — this,"  he  continued,  striking  his  spear  into 
the  firm  sand,  "IhisK  the  country  of  the  Bedowins," '—vol.  i.  p.  "Jl. 

The  want  of  wells  in  many  of  these  desert  tracts,  and  the  clouds 
of  sand  that  fill  the  air  with  every  gale  that  blows,  are  frequently 
destrucliYe  to  whole  parties.  Tbe  Bedowin  Hamed  who  accom- 
panied Wellsted  told  him,  that  when  a  young  man,  his  father, 
himself,  and  about  twenty  of  their  followers,  flying  from  the 
Wahhibis,  were  overtaken  by  a  strong  gale  from  the  westward, 
which  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  path,  and  rendered  every 
object  invisible  beyond  a  few  yards  : — 

'  In  this  emergency  they  crowded  together  near  a  tree,  where  they 
had  no  alternative  hut  to  remain  until  there  should  be  a  cliange  for  the 
Letter;  but  the  gale  continued  unabated  for  three  days.  On  the  third 
day,  (their  small  stock  of  water  being  consumed  on  the  first,)  they 
killed  the  only  two  of  their  camels  which  could  be  spared ;  but  the 
quantity  thus  obtained  was  soon  exhausted  amidst  so  many;  and  on 
die  fifth  morning  two  of  their  females  and  a  young  man,  Homed'a 
brother,  died.  On  the  sixth  day  they  reached  the  wells,  hut  their 
horror  may  be  conceived  when  they  found  ihem  filled  nearly  to  the 
surface  with  sand.  "  We  knew  of  no  other,"  said  Hamed,  "  nearer 
than  three  days,  but,  being  then  too  weak  to  proceed  fiirther,  we  quietly 
laid  ourselves  down  to  die.  I  recollect  nothing  after  that  night,  untfl 
I  found  myself  lashed  on  a  camel,  and  my  father  alongside  of  me 
driving  it.  From  him  I  learnt  that  we  were  discovered  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  by  another  party  of  our  own  tribe,  who  had  just  filled 
-their  skins  at  a  well  not  half  a  mile  from  us,  and  that  we  were  on  our 
way  with  them  to  our  own  hamlet,"  ' — vol.  i,,  pp,  88 — 90. 

There  occur,  however,  amidst  these  deserts,  many  extensive 
and  highly  fertile  oases.  Bediah,  for  instance,  is  described  as 
being  a  collection  of  seven  hamlets,  situate  in  as  many  oases,  each 
contoiining  from  two  to  three  hundred  houses.  The  description 
of  these  is  so  novel  that  we  must  extract  it : — 
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*  The  houses  are  erected  in  artificial  hollows,  which  have  been  ex- 
cavated to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  the  soil  thus  removed 
is  left  in  hillocks  around  their  margins.  These  were  the  first  oases 
I  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  my  attention  was  consequently  forcibly 
drawn  to  them.  T  found  that  these,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
the  interior  of  Omdn,  owe  their  fertility  to  the  happy  manner  in 
which  the  inhabitants  have  availed  themselves  of  a  mode  of  con- 
ducting water  to  them,  a  mode,  as  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  this 
coimtry,  and  at  an  expense  of  labour  and  skill  more  Chinese  than 
Arabian.  The  greater  part  of  the  face  of  the  country  being  destitute  of 
running  streams  on  the  surface,  the  Arabs  have  sought  in  elevated  places 
for  springs  or  fountains  beneath  it :  by  what  mode  they  discover  these 
I  know  not — it  seems  confined  to  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  who  go 
about  the  country  for  the  purpose — ^but  I  saw  several  which  had  been 
simk  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  A  channel  from  this  fountain-head  is 
then,  with  a  very  slight  descent,  bored  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to 
be  conveyed,  leaving  apertures  at  regular  distances,  to  afford  light  and 
air  to  those  who  are  occasionally  sent  to  keep  it  clean.  In  this  manner 
water  is  frequently  conducted  from  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and 
an  unlimited  supply  is  thus  obtained.  These  channels  are  usually  about 
four  feet  broad  and  two  feet  deep,  and  contain  a  clear  rapid  stream. 
Few  of  the  large  towns  or  oases  but  had  four  or  five  of  these  rivulets 
running  into  them.  The  isolated  spots  to  which  water  is  thus  con- 
veyed possess  a  soil  so  fertile,  that  nearly  every  grain,  fruit,  or  vegetable, 
common  to  India,  Arabia,  or  Persia,  is  produced  almost  spontaneously ; 
and  the  tales  of  the  oases  will  be  no  longer  regarded  as  an  exag- 
geration, since  a  single  step  conveys  the  traveller  from  the  glare  and 
sand  of  the  Desert,  into  a  fertile  tract,  watered  by  a  hundred  rills, 
teeming  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  embowered  by  lofty  and 
stately  trees  whose  umbrageous  foliage  the  fiercest  rays  of  a  noontide 
sun  cannot  penetrate.  The  almond,  fig,  and  walnut  trees  are  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  the  fruit  clusters  so  thickly  on  the  orange  and  lime 
trees,  that  I  do  not  believe  a  tenth  part  can  be  gathered.  Above  all, 
towers  the  date-palm,  adding  its  shade  to  the  sombre  picture.' — vol,  i. 
pp.  92-4. 

All,  therefore,  is  not  barren  on  this  side  of  Arabia  '  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba.'  Minn^,  near  the  base  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
has  the  peculiarity  of  -  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  open  fields. 
In  crossing  them,  the  lofty  almond,  citron,  and  orange  trees 
yielded  so  delicious  a  fragrance,  that  exclamations  of  astonishment 
and  admiration  burst  forth — '  Is  this  Arabia — this  the  country  we 
have  looked  on  heretofore  as  a  desert  T — 

'  Verdant  fields  of  grain  and  sugar-cane  stretching  along  for  miles  are 
before  us ;  streams  of  water  flowing  in  all  directions,  intersect  our  path ; 
and  the  happy  and  contented  appearance  of  the  peasants,  agreeably 
helps  to  fill  up  the  smiling  picture ;  the  atmosphere  was  delightfidly 
clear  and  pure ;  and,  as  we  trotted  joyously  along,  giving,  or  returning 
the  salutation  of  peace  or  welcome,  I  could  almost  fency  we  had  at  last 
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reached  that  "  Araby  the  blessed,"  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  existing  only  in  the  fictions  of  our  poets.* — ^vol.  i.  p.  115. 

Neswah  resembles  Minnd — with  more  numerous  groves.  The 
Green  Mountains  did  not  correspond  with  the  name^  but  in  some 
of  the  valleys  were  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  pomegranates,  citrons, 
almonds,  nutmegs,  and  walnuts,  with  coffee-bushes,  and  vines. 
The  natives  make  incisions  in  the  pomegranate  fruit,  receive  the 
juice  into  large  calabashes,  and  mix  it  with  that  of  the  grape, 
in  making  wine,  which  we  suppose  must  communicate  a  degree 
of  astringency.  The  fruit  of  the  black  grape  is  generally  con- 
verted into  raisins.  These  Green  Mountains — the  Jebel  Akh- 
dar — extend  about  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  their 
greatest  height  is  stated  to  be  about  six  thousand  feet. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  our  author  in  his  journeys 
through  Om^n;  the  country  generally  wears  the  same  varied 
aspect  of  sandy  deserts  and  fertile  oases,  with  hamlets  hid  in  the 
midst  of  date  groves,  and  now  and  then  a  fort  of  defence  for  the 
residence  of  the  Sheikh  against  any  hostile  attack  from  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  His  object  was  to  reach  Der'ayyah,  the  capital  of 
the  Wahhdbis,  from  Neswah,  where,  however,  by  some  mistake 
in  the  non-acceptance  of  his  bills — a  mistake  similar  to  that  which 
happened  to  poor  Moorcroft — he  was  detained  so  long,  that  all  his 
servants  fell  sick,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  himself  added  to  the 
list.  Delirium  succeeded- — '  without  attendants'  (he  says)  '  my  si- 
tuation was  lonely  and  cheerless,  and  for  five  days  I  was  insensible 
to  all  that  was  passing.'  Soon  after  Lieutenant  Whitelock  arrived, 
and  brought  with  him  the  necessary  funds,  and  an  engagement 
entered  into  with  a  sheikh  in  presence  of  the  Imam,  to  convoy 
them,  after  reaching  Bireimah,  with  one  hundred  of  his  followers, 
to  El  Hussa,  and  thence  to  Der'ayyah;  but  neither  he  nor  his 
party,  nor  Lieutenant  Whitelock,  were  in  a  state  of  health  to 
enable  them  to  proceed. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  graceful  and  tranquil  de- 
meanour of  an  Arab  of  the  higher  or  middle  class.  Mr.  Well- 
sted  experienced  this  in  his  illness,  and  a  trifling  incident  draws 
from  him  a  warmth  of  expression  which  every  one  who  reads 
must  feel  and  approve : — 

*  Weary  and  faint  from  the  fatigue  of  our  day's  journey,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  breeze,  I  had  spread  my  carpet  be- 
neath a  tree.  An  Arab  passing  by ,  paused  to  gaze  upon  me,  and  touched 
by  my  condition  and  the  melancholy  which  was  depicted  in  my  coun- 
tenance, he  proffered  the  salutation  of  peace,  pointed  to  the  crystal 
stream  which,  sparkling,  held  its  course  at  my  feet,  and  said,  "  Look, 
friend ;  for  running  water  maketh  the  heart  glad."  With  his  hands 
folded  over  his  breast,  that  mute  but  most  grace)^!  of  Eastern  salutations, 
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■^T5    r.    .  ^irriac^-a  "o  ■?«im ate  sympathy ; 

.^'    —  ■..     ~: — ^    --jLzi-y.ze'i   .1  -zn  Ti. in  Tier  of  this  son  of 

^^v  —  -   .   -;    -r  -.r.w-j  :i-jurr-j.  :j  :iic  incident,  trilling  as 

.r*  ..:-     .:-iut.^    .a  .-LeiiLUC   o   t^vllvl    Der*  lyyah.  by  pro- 

'^■:     .         ::.    \ixii    'rfuuL-e-i  "iie  Ijulhi's  letter  to 

^•^  -  -  -  AL-  J..    .-.J.   .li   -^:i7t'.  uii :  «Lid  nothing.      A 

-■'.^1-       ".i   •'.■*.i    ^lur    :r-  1:4.1:    a)  him,  to  in- 

- -. 3«   '..    uze    11     ii'"~.:i;r  'he  town,  as  it 

-.       •        _  .jAiiu     Vui-a.::^.      These  people 

._.     ->-   .- s     -.«'.-       iiriT  *i".u.;ioii  was  precarious ; 

«-     ■— ir.^      •  iu"     ^11  ::ie;   uioiuited;  hisses 

-i-.*      .    fcc-i.   '^'in      •-  :e«v  :^tones  were  thrown 

^     -^L^-.;.    _r     ^.*ikir':s    I  : he  town,  they  were 

-  .--I'—rL*  _3LLesti:ioa;  indeed,  they  were 

.    ^,u:  in -Si  v?ii:her  ijo  armed  to  the 
^^--    ■    -  -     .-  1-1  r^iiiid  his  waist.'     Thus  ended 

-Lr    •  ^ci-  Mr.  ^'Vellsied  met  with  anything 

. -■"s^.L.x.r     ..   iliv?  ::uiaucal  Wahhabis  might 

■  ■  -fc-ic-.^      ^e  -le  .;p  pears  to  have  experienced 

-  -.'.  s^     •  ^ci^et    .71*111  the  Arabs  of  the  towns  on 

&^  iij     a»*?s.   .r  :L:e  Hetlowins  of  tlie  Desert. 

•  1-  '^.ii-',  a   *  ^Liwucxi  into  tribes,  and  each  sepa- 

^      ?  <;t.    V.'.      .ivier  ^v  iKun  is  chiefly  carritxl  on 

...         »     ..        '' '-.s    s  jHvuliarly  the  case   with 

^   .....V..N       >.ai.\.;iius  of  Arabia,  dwelliuiX  in 

V-     visv»iuil   features,   manners,  and 

V         .V-   v.iL>  vH    lsiiuu»l.       In  the  towns,  the 

V.       iv'iv  v\Miipio\ ;   they  have  their  Go- 

'.     'x»-.  .\.        T'v  \\lu»lo  population  of  Oman, 

'*i.      ..vi   .-uUhviK    Nir.   Wellsted  sup- 

N  .      •x\'  .W    vu  ■.■us  Muscat,  and  the  other 

.  *v      1       V'     a^^*^,   mav.   perhaps,  contain 

*,,.»-.  -...xi  .'i    -.u*  PvxKnvins  of  the  Desert, 

*    .  »     ^i..        i'in;vi:ii\  hovels. 

.>     .       ',    v»^v     'v'-i  noaiih  consists  chiefly  in 

.  '.     w'    '^    x^;>>;;'uxl  Aud  appropriated,  a 

.-..x  .N        ^^  Awl  ot  thv>se  near  the  sea 

■  .  *      .     »k'.  V  '\i  'i-.  .i.:d.  to  ilates  and  milk, 

V...     »%  'x-^      *o   »V* males  srrind  in  the 

M      s'   t.i'iio  of  quern  ;  they  also 

%'i  'i  t^;    -Mhe  women  to  the 

'x-  v'.i-  Sl'oikli  said. 

■v»i\i  t."'.\  uill  and  well  made; 
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the  Bedowins  of  the  Desert,  swarthy,  but  the  expression  of  their 
countenance  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing ;  '  their  eyes  being  large, 
vivacious,  and  sparkling;  their  nose  somewhat  aquiline;  the 
mouth  regular ;  and  the  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness ;  of  a  gay  and 
sprightly  disposition,  the  smile  of  mirth  constantly  plays  about 
their  features  ;  and  any  witty  allusion  in  their  conversation  with 
each  other,  or  ludicrous  incident  however  trifling,  is  sufficient  to 
excite  their  laughter.'  Mr.  Wellsted  always  speaks  in  praise  of 
the  Arab  females.  Calling  in  at  a  hut  of  loose  stones,  thatched 
with  reeds,  he  says — 

*  I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  on  a  skin,  spread  on  the  ground,  when 
some  young  and  very  pretty  females  entered,  bringing  with  them  a 
huge  bowl  of  milk.  Out  of  compliment  to  them  I  took  a  long  draught; 
but  no,  this  was  insufficient.  Was  it  bad  ? — try  again — and  again ! 
In  vain  I  extolled  it  to  the  skies  ;  I  was  not  permitted  to  desist  until 
I  had  swilled  almost  to  suffocation,  and  sworn  by  the  beard  of  the  Pro- 
phet that  I  could  and  would  take  no  more.  They  were  then  delighted, 
and  we  became  such  excellent  friends  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
presents  and  some  fair  speeches,  we  parted  with  expressions  of  mutual 
regret.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  48. 

Yet  with  all  their  good-humoured  vivacity,  the  real  drudgery  of 
labour  falls  to  their  share,  for  when  not  employed  on  household 
affairs  they  are  either  tending  their  vines,  carr3dng  water  on  their 
heads  from  the  fountain,  or  engaged  in  other  occupations  con- 
nected with  husbandry.  This  constant  exercise  in  the  open  air 
gives  an  elasticity  and  freedom  to  their  gait,  which  with  their 
lively  disposition,  renders  them,  in  our  traveller's  opinion,  ^  a  far 
more  interesting  subject  for  consideration  than  their  worthy  help- 
mates.' These,  indeed,  may  be  considered  generally  as  an  in- 
dolent race :  the  whole  male  population  of  a  village  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  all  day  long  lounging  under  their  vines,  their  fig, 
and  their  date  trees,  reciting  verses  from  the  Koran,  or  slumbering 
beneath  their  shadowy  branches,  which  at  once  afford  them  food 
and  shelter.  The  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  in  their  predatory 
excursions,  are  always  listened  to  with  delight,  and  the  qualities  of 
a  favourite  horse  or  camel  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

Sometimes  they  are  amused  in  listening  to  the  recitals  of  a  pro- 
fessed story-teller;  and  our  readers  may  remember  how  well 
Burckhardt  succeeded  when  he  assumed  this  character,  and  gave 
his  audience  a  sketch  of  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  On 
one  occasion  our  author  was  entertained  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
Sheikh,  whose  conteur  favoured  him  with  the  manuscript  from 
which  the  story  was  taken,  and  he  found  it,  with  little  varia- 
tion, to  be  that  of  our  old  friend  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  '  I  little 
thought,'  says  Wellsted,  'that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  listen  to 
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the  original  in  a  spot  so  cx)ngenial  and  so  remote.'  Smoking 
tobacco  and  sipping  coffee  without  milk  or  sugar,  consume  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time.  A  party  of  Bedowins,  near 
Mount  Sinaij  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  respecting  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope's  oddity  of  manners,  and  some  expressed  their  belief 
that  she  could  not  be  of  sound  mind.  An  old  Sheikh,  after  all 
had  given  their  opinions,  said  very  gravely,  *  She  is  mad  ;  she  puts 
sugar  into  her  coffee.'  This  was  decisive  of  the  question.  The 
traveller  adds : — 

*  The  character  of  the  Bedowin  presents  some  singular  contradictions. 
With  a  soul  capable  of  the  greatest  exertions,  he  is  naturally  indolent. 
He  will  remain  within  his  encampment  for  weeks,  eating,  drinking 
coffee,  and  smoking  his  nargyl,  and  then  mount  his  camel,  and  away^off 
to  the  Desert,  on  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles :  whatevCT^ 
there  may  be  his  fatigues  or  privations,  not  a  murmur  escapes  his  lips.' 
— ^vol.  i.  p.  159. 

Mr.  Wellsted  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the  unaffected  kind- 
ness of  the  Bedowins,  after  frequently  living  and  sleeping  in  their 
huts  and  tents.  ^  On  all  occasions  I  was  received  with  kindness, 
and  often  with  a  degree  of  hospitality  above,  rather  than  below, 
the  means  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  exercise  it.'.  He 
speaks  highly  of  their  honesty,  and  says  they  have  a  thorough  de- 
testation of  petty  theft ;  that  he  never  lost,  the  most  trifling  article 
of  his  baggage,  but  has  frequently  known  them  seek  for  any 
thing  missing  with  far  more  anxiety  than  he  felt  himself  about 
it ;  and  he  mentions  instances  where,  having  left  things  behind, 
they  ran  after  him  to  restore  them.  There  are,  however,  constant 
feuds  among  themselves,  and  in  their  forays  they  carry  off  from 
each  other  all  that  they  can  lay  hands  upon. 

But  we  must  not  follow  our  traveller  further ;  he,  like  Burck- 
hardt,  when  he  gets  among  the  Bedowins,  knows  not  where  to 
stop.  They  are  certainly  an  interesting  people,  who  have  changed 
little  since  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  Mr.  Wellsted's  details 
about  them  will  gratify  readers  of  many  different  classes. 


Art.  hi. — 1.  Texas.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Austin  Holley.  pp.  410. 
Lexington,  Kentucky.     1836. 

2.  Trip  to  the  West  and  Texas y  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Texian 
War.    By  A.  A.  Parker,  Esq.    pp.380.  Concord,  N.H.   1836. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Hon,  Henry  Clay  on  the  Annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  By  William  E.  Channing,  D.D.  Bos- 
ton.    1837. 

/^UR  own  internal  difficulties  and  dangers  have  so  naturally, 
^^  but  so  completely,  absorbed  the  public  attention,  that  it  has 
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icr|uired  nothing  less  than  an  actual  rebellion  in  Canada  and  the 
imminent  risk  of  a  collision  with  tlie  United  States,  to  awaken  our 
minds  to  any  question  of  foreign  policy,  or  indeed  to  any  subject 
wliicli  does  not  affect  us  immediately  and  internally.  The  Spanish 
contest  affords  no  exception  to  this  general  apathy.  The  interest 
which  it  created — or  may  still  ci'eate — is  not  only  in  deyree  wholly 
dlspropordoned  to  the  gieat  principles  which  are  involved  in  that 
contest,  but  the  nature  of  the  interest  is  altogether  different  from 
that  which  in  other  and  better  times  it  could  not  have  failed  to 
excite.  It  is  neithei-  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession — nor 
the  independence  of  the  Basque  provinces — nor  the  extraordinary 
and  perilous  precedents  which  our  infraction  of  international  law 
might  establish — nor  the  obvious  danger  that  such  precedents 
might  be  eventually  turned  against  ourselves  in  other  quarters, 
that  create  any  public  interest.  It  has  been  regarded  almost  as 
a  domestic  concern :  the  proceedings  of  the  Member  for  West- 
mimster  and  the  fate  of  the  British  hegion  have  been  the  real 
objects  of  anxiety,  and  that,  too,  with  reference  only  to  their  ulti- 
mate effects  on  our  own  internal  parties  and  affairs. 

But  the  recent  outbreak  in  Canada,  and  the  anxiety  which  wai 
and  is  still  felt  as  to  the  line  which  the  United  States  might,  or  may 
ultimately,  take  in  that  matter,  have,  we  hope,  so  far  awakened  the 
British  public,  that  they  may  be  inclined  to  pay  some  degree  of 
attention  to  questions  which,  altliough  hitherto  disregarded,  are  in 
pruiciple,  and  may  soon  be  in  practice,  vitally  important  to  the  colo- 
nial interests,  the  foreign  relations,  and  even  the  internal  prosperity 
of  this  country.  If  the  cabinet  at  Washington  had  been  so  short- 
sighted or  so  reckless  of  the  laws  and  rights  of  nations  as  to  have 
imitated  in  Canada  Lord  Palmerston's*  proceedings  with  regard 
to  Holland  and,  above  all,  ui  Spain — if  they  had  j>ennitted  their 
officers  and  their  citizens  to  form  an  army  of  10,000  men,  and 
had  by  their  naval  power  landed  and  maintained  them  on  a  neutral 
territory,  and  when  necessary  protected  and  supported  thoir  mili- 
tary operations  with  a  national  naval  force,  it  is  clear  that  war 
would  have  been  kindled  between  the  two  hemispheres,  and  that 
Canada,  if  not  wholly  lost,  could  have  been  preserved  only  at  the 
expense  o(  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money.  In  vain 
would  Lord  Palmerston  plead  that  the  helping  an  established 
government  against  rebels  could  afford  no  precedent  for  helping 
rebels  against  an  established  government.  That  excuse  would 
avail  but  little — it  is  false  in  fact  and  stdl  falser  in  law.     The 

"  When  we  eiy  L-ird  Palmmlon,  we  do  uol  mean,  of  course,  to  disculpste  hU 
colleBji-ues,  thuugh  wu  name  him  as  beinj^,  in  the  liist  and  moat  praminent  decree, 
TeapDu«ible  for  n  policy  which  England  witl  one  da)'  nie,  U)  certainly  oa  thai  Ihire 
ii  jiutica  in.  heavea  oi  tetcibution  aa  earth, 
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Spanish  question  of  1837,  like  the  Spanish  question  of   1701,  is 
one  of  disputed  succession.     In    1701  our  Whigs  tool;  the  side  of 
a  Don  Carlos,  who  finally  failed.      In  1837  they  take  part  against 
another  Don  Carlos,  who  may  eventually  succeed ;  but  failure  or 
success  does  not  affect   the  principle  of  intervention  while  the 
matter  is  in  dispute :  such  statesmen  as    now  hold    the  British 
helm  know  little  and  care  less  about  Grotius  or  Puffendorf,  but 
they  might  at  least  remember  the  old  Jacobite  verses — 
'  Long  live  our  sovereign  Lord — the  Faitb's  defender, 
Lang  live  the  King!  and  down  with  the  Pjelender  : 
But  which  Pretender  is  and  which  ia  King — 
God  blcBs  my  soul !  that's  quite  another  thing ! ' 
We  are  not  now  speaking  of  a   stale  of  actual  war  existing  be- 
tween two  nations,  in  which  either  may  have  a  right  to  avail  itself 
of  the  assistance  of  rebels  or   Pretenders — but  we  view  with  the 
greatest  alarm  such  aggressions  as  Lord  Palmerslon  has  made  in 
time  of  professed  peiice  against  Holland  and  Spain, — a  precedent 
the  effect  of  which  we  may,  by  and  by,  feel    in   Ireland,  and 
which  we  might  have  felt,  which  for  a  season  everyone  feared  that 
we  should  have  felt,  and  which  many  still  fear  that  we  may  be 
made  to  feel,  in  Canada. 

Any  distinction  which  Lord  PaJmerston  could  pretend  to  draw 
from  considering  the  Spanish  Cftrlisls  as  rebels  is  not  only,  as  we 
have  said,  utterly  untenable  in  law,  but  it  is,  in  his  mouth,  a 
shameless  inconsistency;  for  the  intervention  against  Holland  was 
on  exactly  the  contrary  principle,  being  in  favour  of  insurgents, 
and  against-~not  merely  an  ally,  but — an  ally  to  whom  we  had 
gitaranleed  (asiiure  is,  we  beheve,  the  expression  of  the  treaties) 
the  possession  of  the  very  territory  against  the  very  power  whom 
we  assisted  in  conquering  it. 

But  if  amongst  the  legists  of  ancient  Europe  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton's  distinction  would  meet  little  countenance,  it  would  certainly 
have  no  effect  at  all  with  the  United  States  who  had  established 
themselves  by  so  recent  an  insurrection,  supported  by  the  in- 
tervention—justifiable in  law  however  fatal  in  policy — on  the 
part  of  old  France  in  favour  of  insurffents.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  recent  crisis  in  Canada  the  United  States  could  not  under  the 
laws  of  nations  ha.\c  imitated  the  British  precedent  of  1701,  or 
the  French  one  ol  1 775,  without  an  open  declaration  of  hostility  of 
nation  against  nation,  to  be  justified  by  such  reasons  or  pretenceo 
as  they  might  assign  ;  but  under  the  Palmerstm  precedent  that  Re- 
public might  have  done  us  as  much  (if  not  more)  mischief,  without 
BO  much  risk  to  herself,  and  probably — considering  the  British 
ministry  with  whom  she  has  to  deal— without  any  risk  at  all.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  obliged  to  pass  a  bill  to  suspend  the  law  both  of 
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England  and  of  nations,  and  to  enable  this  great  country  to  inter- 
fere shabbily  and  piratically  where  she  had  no  pretence  for  open 
intervention,  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  not  have  had  even  thiit  pre- 
liminary difficulty  in  his  way;  the  law  in  his  country  was  in  a  slaie 
that  would  have  allowed  of  this  surreptitious  interference,  and  the 
temper  of  his  countrymen  on  the  frontier  would  have  spared 
him  all  the  trouble  which  the  British  government  bad  to  raise 
General  Evans's  legion.  Fortunately — we  believe  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  country  as  well  as  ours — Mr.  Van  Buren  has 
not  condescended  to  avail  himself  of  this  legal  excuse,  or  this 
popular  delusion.  He,  indeed,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  introduced 
a  bill  to  alter  the  existing  law ;  but  it  was  in  the  precise  contrary 
direction  of  the  British  legislator's — and  the  Van  Buren  law 
prohibits  the  very  subterfuge  ■which  the  Palmerston  law  cre- 
alcd.*  We  acknowledge,  with  shame  on  our  parts,  but  with 
aenlimenls  of  respectful  approbation  towards  the  American  govern- 
ment, a  course  of  conduct  which,  though  in  strict  accordance  wilh 
international  law,  is  so  very  unlike  the  examples  which  this  counlry 
has  lately  exhibited  to  astonished  and  disgusted  Europe. 

Our  readers  will  see  presently  that  these  observations  on  the 
affairs  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Canada,  are  in  principle  intimately 
connected  wilh  the  subject  of  the  Texas  controversy  which  we  are 
about  to  introduce  to  their  notice ;  and  they  afford  a  reasonable 
hope,  nay,  an  expectation,  that  the  policy  of  the  American  ca- 
binet may  be,  in  the  imjiortant  question  which  has  grown  up  on 
their  southern  frontier,  as  wise,  as  just,  and  as  deserving  the 
approbation  of  mankind,  as  that  which  seems  to  have  been  so  honour- 
ably alleinpted  on  their  northern  frontier. 

The  case  is  this. 

Texas  is  a  province  of  Mexico,  which  reaches  fi'Om  the  Sabine 
River  on  the  east  to  the  Rio  de  las  Nueches  on  the  west,  and  from 
the  Red  River,  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  soutli,  and  is  stated,  by 
r,  to  be  four  times  the  size  of  Virginia,  and,  by  others,  nijte 
times  that  of  Kentucky  (Channing,  p.  25)  ;  but  this  must  be  an 
exaggeration.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  considerable  rivers — 
navigable  from  50  to  250  miles  inland — which  flow  from  an  ex- 
tensive plateau  of  elevated  prairie,  through  a  wide  alluvial  belt, 
down  to  the  Gulf,  along  which  its  sea-board  extends  above  300 
miles.  The  land-jobbers  by  whom  the  country  is  at  present  held 
a  matter  of  speculation,  have  published   the  most  sediictivo 

*  The  account  of  the  pnssing  of  this  bill  has  not  jet  reached  ui 
Sony  to  obaerre  that  it  liad  liiigeted  in  Congress  ;  we  lonk  to  itg  ull 
wilti  considerable  anxiety,  not  so  much  on  account  of  Canada,  wliici 
sate,  Bs  on  Ihat  of  the  character  of  the  Uuited  Slates,  aud  their  goveri 
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accounts  both  of  the  soil  and  climali?,  and  though  lUeae  are  pro- 
l>ably  somewhat  exaggerated,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  region  uf  great 
capability,  but  it  is  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  having  been,  till 
I  the  very  recent  immigration  from  the  United  States  (which  has 
I  created  the  present  question),  very  thinly  inhabited  by  small  and 
scattered  tribes,  whether  Indians  or  Mexicans,  which  possessed 
neither  the  means  nor  the  desire  of  cultivating  the  natural  advau- 
tages  of  the  soil.  Our  reiiders  will  see  at  once  that  a  country 
thus  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  United  Slates,  or  by  territories 
over  which  these  States  are  gradually  extending  themselves — so 
inadequately  peopled  and  yet  aft'urding  such  Haltering  prospects 
both  to  agricultural  and  commercial  industry — our  readers,  we 
say,  will  see  that  a  c;ountry  so  situated  must  be  an  object  of  great 
interest,  not  to  say  temptatitm,  to  even  less  enterprising  neigh' 
hours  than  the  back  settlers  of  Kentucky  or  Tennessee. 

Political  circumstances  came  in  aid  of  these  natural  and  local 
aflinities.  It  is  unnecessary  to  bewilder  our  readers  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  countless  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  have 
desolated,  and  still  continue  to  desolate,  Mexico  from  1810  even 
to  the  present  hour.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  in  the  year  1819 — before  the  old  Spanish  authority 
had  been  entirely  overthrown  in  Mexico— one  Mr.  Moses  Austin, 
a  man  of  enterprising  character,  after  having  failed  in  several  minor 
speculations  in  the  Old  States,  and  lastly  in  Missouri,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  colonization  of  the  fruitful  wilderness  of  Texas,  aud 
began  a  negociation  with  the  authorities  at  Mexico  for  the  grant 
of  a  suitable  location.  This  Moses,  in  January,  1821,  obtained 
permission  for  the  introduction  and  settlement  of  300  famihes,  on 
certain  conditions,  rational  in  themselves  and  entirely  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  But  before  any  precise  location  had  been  fixed^ 
the  Patriarch  died,  leaving  to  his  sun,  Stephen  Fuller  Austin, 
■  called  successively  Colonel  and  General  Austin,  the  duty  of 
accomplishing  bis  design.  The  General  set  about  his  work 
with  alacrity  and,  it  seems,  good  sense.  He  examined  the  whole 
province,  and  finally  fixed  his  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos, 
the  greatest  and  most  central  river  of  the  region.  This  colony 
appears,  from  the  maps  annexed  to  two  of  the  works  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  to  be  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  about  \50 
miles  eastward  and  westward,   and  extending  from  the   Gulf  of 

I  Mexico  inland  aboat  200  miles.  Mr.  Austin  seems  to  have  been 
■ — at  first,  at  least — a  bmia  fide  colonist :  he  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  bis  contract  bj  importing  and  settling  some 
hundred  families  of  inunigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  has 
successively  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazi>s,  firet,  San  Felipe 
de  Aitsten,  the  destined  capital  of  his  colony,  about  the  centre  of 
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the  grant,  and  subsequently  Washington^  about  fifty  miles  higher 
up,  and  Brazoria  lower  down,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea.     These  two  last  foundations  seem  to  have  failed. 

While  this  colony  was  advancing,  Mexico  threw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  altogether,  and  after  two  or  three  revolutions  assumed, 
in  1824,  the  form  of  a  federal  republic,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  Texas,  with  the  province  of  Coahuila 
(adjoining  it  on  the  south-east),  formed  one  of  the  States,  In 
the  constitutional  act  there  is  a  provision  (on  which  the  Texans 
now  rely)  that  the  union  with  Coahuila  was  only  profvisional,  until 
Texas  should  acquire  internal  population  and  strength  to  become 
a  separate  state ;  but,  even  admitting  the  fact,  the  meaning  was  hot 
a  separate  and  independent  state,  (which  the  Texans  now  affect 
to  be,)  but  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Mexican  federation. 

It  is  here  proper  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  what  the 
condition  of  the  Texas  was  when  Austin  began  his  colonization. 
In  truth,  it  was  an  almost  unpeopled  wilderness :  on  the  western 
frontier  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  St.  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  situated 
on  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  boundary  river  de  las 
Nueches,  there  existed  a  small  Mexican  population,  not  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  above  5000  souls ;  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
visited  rather  than  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Indians. 

*  The  Carancahuas  inhabited,  formerly,  the  whole  of  the  sea  coast. 
They  were  reputed  to  be  cannibals  and  very  ferocious.  Hence,  proba- 
bly, the  Spaniards  were  little  disposed  to  invade  them,  or  to  visit  the 
country  without  *a  strong  military  escort.  Hence  also,  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  they  acquired  little  knowledge  of  the  coast ;  and  thus  they 
supplied  the  place  of  knowledge  with  tales  of  fictitious  horrors. 

'  The  first  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  under  Gen.  Austin,  ar- 
rived in  considerable  force  and  were  well  armed.  The  Carancahuas 
were  sufficiently  peaceable  as  long  as  the  settlers  remained  in  a  body,  . 
annoying  them  only  by  begging,  and  stealing  whatever  fell  in  their  way. 
But  when  the  settlers  separated  to  explore  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  an  eligible  location,  four  of  the  number  who  were  left  with 
the  provisions  and  baggage  to  protect  them,  were  killed  by  these  Indians, 
and  their  goods  carried  off. 

'  Thus  hostilities  commenced.  The  colonists^  at  this  period^  were 
not  strong  enough  to  infiict  the  chastisement  the  Indians  had  provoked, 
being  unaided  by  a  single  soldier  from  the  government ;  and  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  insolence  they  could  not  resent.  These  vexations 
were  endured  for  some  years,  when,  at  last,  the  number  of  the  colonists 
being  much  increased,  tney  mustered  a  party  of  sixty  riflemen,  to  punish 
them  for  some  murders  they  had  committed.  General  Austin  com- 
manded this  expedition  in  person.  The  result  was  the  slaughter  of  half 
the  tribe.  The  remainder  took  refiige  in  the  church  of  the  Mexican 
Mission  of  La  Bahia.    The  priests  were  ordered  to  turn  them  out,  on 

pain 
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pain  of  having  the  sanctuary  violated  in  case  of  refusal.  But  after  much 
entreaty  by  the  priests  and  alcade,  a  truce  was  granted  them,  on  condi- 
tion, that  they  should  never  again  cross  the  La  Baca  river,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  colony.  The  alcade  and  priests  became  surety  for  their 
good  behaviour.     This  engagement  they  have  faithfully  kept. 

'  Recently,  the  Mexicans  have  commenced  killing  the  remnant  of 
this  tribe,  for  some  robberies  and  murders  committed  by  them.  The  sur- 
vivors have  crossed  the  La  Baca,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  to  beg 
the  protection  of  the  colonists,  offering  to  perform  any  kind  of  service  or 
labour,  in  return  for  protection  and  food.  The  people  on  that  frontier 
have,  accordingly,  distributed  them  amongst  their  families  as  servants. 

*  Thus  the  shores  and  bays  of  this  beautiful  region,  in  which  these 
fierce  children  of  the  woods  once  roamed,  free  as  the  lion  of  the  desert, 
have  been  transferred  to  other  hands.  From  being  the  rightfiil  proprie- 
tors of  the  domain,  they  have  become  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  their  invaders. 

*  There  are  remnants  of  several  other  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Waccos, 
Tawackannies,  Caddos,  Tankaways,  Lepans,  &c.,  which  still  exist  in 
Texas,  but  of  too  little  note  to  merit  particular  notice.  They  are  either 
too  few  in  number  to  be  formidable,  or  so  far  civilized  as  to  provide  well 
for  themSfelves  without  disturbing  others. 

*  The  Cushatees  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  They  have  their  villages 
on  the  Trinity  River ;  their  houses  are  well  constructed^and  their  fields 
well  cultivated.  They  have  good  stocks  of  horses  and  cattle,  use  culi' 
nary  utensils,  and  are  hospitaI)le  to  strangers.  In  Autumn,  when  their 
crops  are  laid  by,  they  range  the  country  in  small  parties,  to  procure  a 
winter's  stock  of  venison  and  bear's  meat,  leaving  their  villages  often 
without  a  single  individual  to  protect  them.  They  are  few  in  number 
and  quite  friendly.  When  among  the  settlements,  tfiey  conduct  them- 
selves with  great  propriety,  and  know  the  difference  between  a  wild  hog 
and  one  that  has  a  mark  on  his  ear.' — Te^ja^,  pp.  158 — 161. 

This,  we  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  is  extracted  from  the 
work  which  bears  in  its  title  page  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Austin 
HoUey,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  give  the  most  favourable 
prospect  of  the  new  country,  and  to  induce  the  immigration  of 
settlers  from  the  United  States.  We  must  say,  that  coloniza- 
tion to  be  purchased  by  such  injustice  and  cruelty  as  is  practised 
on  these  poor  Indians,  instead  of  being  an  honour  to  the  Ameri- 
can name,  is  an  indelible  disgrace  ;  and  we  much  wonder  that  in 
the  eloquent  exposure  which  Dr.  C banning  has  made  of  the 
whole  proceedings  of  his  countrymen  on  Texas,  this  subject  has 
not  received  his  marked  disapprobation; — particularly  when  we 
have  evidence  (both  here  and  from  other  sources),  that  by  judicious 
management  and  kindness,  these  poor  people  might  be  eventually 
civilized  and  restored  to  the  rank  and  rights  of  human  creatures  : — 
but  the  pursuit  of  this  question  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our 
present  object,  and  we  must  return  to  the  progress  of  the  coloni- 
zation. Our 
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Our  renders  need  not  be  told  what  a  spirit  of  speculation,  par- 
ticularly in  land,  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  they  will  not 
wonder  that  the  tidings  of  Austin's  grant  excited  amongst  his 
roving  countrymen  a  strong  appetite  for  similar  slices  of  the 
Texan  territory.  In  the  confusion  and  weakness  in  which  the 
struggles  of  various  factions  involved  the  Mexican  federation,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  occasionai  inroads  and  temporary  settle- 
ments of  the  predatory  intruders  on  so  distant  and  unprofitable  a 
province,  should  meet  little  resistance  or  even  notice ;  but  the 
usurpation  soon  assumed  a  more  systematic  and  formidable  ap- 
pearance. 

In  the  distraction  and  impotence  of  the  general  government, 
the  provincial  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  assumed,  con- 
trary (as  it  is  stated)  to  the  general  constitution  of  the  federation, 
the  sovereign  power  of  granting  away  the  unoccupied  lands — that 
is  lo  say,  nearly  the  whole  province  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise this  usurped  power  in  the  most  improvident  manner,  and  as 
it  seems,  for  the  most  illegal  and  fraud ul en t  purposes.  We  find  by 
the  maps  before  mentioned,  that  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  is  covered  by  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  grants — larger 
than  so  many  English  counties — made  to  individuals.  The  local 
works  before  us  afford  no  clue  to  the  means  by  which  these  enor- 
mous grants  were  obtained;  but  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  general  government  against  the  members  of  the  provincial 
legislature  tend  to  confirm  the  a  priori  natural  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  corrupt  personal  traffic.  One  case  only  has  been  brought 
to  light,  and  this  disclosure  has  probably  happened  because  the 
transaction  was  not  with  an  individual,  but  with  a  company — but 
more  of  this  presently. 

But  these  grants,  originally  unjustifiable,  have  been  since  prac- 
tically abused,  to  a  degree  that  would  have  invalidated  them,  even 
had  their  origin  been  legitimate.  They  were  in  form,  at  least, 
similar  to  that  which  the  Mexican  government  had  made  to  Aloses 
Austin — that  is,  they  were  not  of  the  absolute  property,  but  of 
rights  to  be  confirmed  by  occupancy — and  not  granted  to  indi- 
vidual settlers  in  detail,  but  were  conceded  to  an  undertaker  or 
manager,  technically  called  the  Empreaario — on  condition  that 
he  should  introduce — within  a  stated  time,  and  to  a  stipulated 
number — an  immigrant  population,  adequate  to  the  gradual  colo- 
luKation  of  the  whole ;  to  which  was  added,  of  course,  the  general 
proviso  of  obedience  and  allegiance. to  the  constitution  of  Mexico. 

It  turns  out  that  all  these  Empresarios — still  so  called,  though 
they  seem  to  have  merged  the  duties  of  that  character  in  the 
assumed  rig-hts  of  absoluie  possessors — ^are  Americans  of  the 
United  States,  with  two  exceptions — one  an  Italian,  the  other  a 
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native  of  Yucatan — ^who  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 
l^truggles  in  Mexico,  and  being  outlawed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment^ found  refuge  and  a  principality  in  Texas.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  one  single  Texan,  nor  even  any  native  of  the 
adjoining  provinces,  has  had  any  share  in  this  wholesale  and 
retail  partition  of  their  country.  Nor  have  we  the  slightest  clue 
as  to  the  means  by  which  ^  Cameron ' — '  Beale  * — ^  McM uUin  '*— 
'  McGloyne ' — 

'  And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these ' 
obtained  possessions  larger  than  Yorkshire  or  Wales.  But  by 
whatever  mysterious  intrigues  these  matters  were  arranged^  it 
soon  became  notorious  that  the  whole  speculation — subsequent  to 
Austin's  first  grant — was  founded  in  frauds  and  that  an  extensive 
system  of  land-jobbing  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  parties. 

*  It  became  a  matter  of  greedy  speculation  ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  many  of  the  empresarioSy  forgetting  the  contingent  character  of 
their  own  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  their  future 
colonists  were  to  receive  allotments  of  land,  proceeded  at  once  to  make 
out  scrip,  which  has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  to  an  incalculable 
amount.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  informed  on  the  best  authority, 
that  the  manufacture  of  land-titles,  having  no  foundation  whatever,  has 

been  carried  on  as  a  regular  business It  is  not  hazarding  too 

much  to  say  that  millions  have  been  expended  in  the  Southern  and 
South-western  States.  Texas,  indeed,  has  been  regarded  as  a  prey  for 
land-speculators  within  its  own  borders  and  in  the  United  States.  To 
show  the  scale  on  which  this  kind  of  plunder  has  been  carried  on,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  in  open  viola'- 
tion  of  tJie  laws  of  Mexico^  were  induced  by  a  company  of  land- 
speculators,  never  distinctly  known,  to  grant  them,  in  consideration  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  [about  4000/.],  the  extent  of  four  hundred 
square  leagues  of  the  public  land.  This  transaction  was  disavowed, 
and  the  grant  annulled,  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  led  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  local  legislature  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  governor, 
Viesca.  And  yet  this  unauthorized,  and  perhaps  corrupt  grant  of  public 
lands,  formed  the  basis  of  new  speculation  and  frauds.  A  new  scrip 
was  formed  ;  and,  according  to  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  four  hundred  leagues  became,  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, as  many  thousands.' — Channing, -p-p.  11,  12. 

The  proceedings  of  the  general  government  of  Mexico  to  defeat 
these  enormous  frauds  afforded  the  first  excuse  for  the  revolt  of 
the  Texan  colonists ;  but  as  yet  they  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  some  caution  and  semblance  of  legality.  Their  first 
step  was  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  tie — slight  as  it  was — ^which 
united  them  to  Mexico  by  their  union  with  Coahuila;  and 
General  Austin  proceeded  to  the  Congress  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, to  advocate  the  separation  of  these  provinces,  and  the 
admission  of  Texas   to  the   Mexican  Congress  as  a  separate 

State. 
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State.  This  demand — the  population  of  Texas  being  at  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  no  more  than  20,000,  of  all  races 
.and  colours,  including  women  and  children  (Channing,  p.  8) 
— he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain;  and  he  wrote  home  to 
his  friends  to  inform  them  that  he  had  failed  in  the  negociation, 
and  that  Texas  must  therefore  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands 
and  erect  itself  into  a  separate  government.  One  of  these  letters 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  general  government,  and  Austin, 
who  was  then  on  his  way  homeward,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason  for  this  attempt  to  dismember  the  Republic.  This 
occurred  in  October,  1834.  While  all  these  things  were  in  pro* 
gress,  Mexico  itself  was  suffering  under  a  series  of  revolutions  and 
a  succession  of  ephemeral  governments,  and  the  states  of  Texas 
and  Coahuila,  in  addition  to  the  general  disorganization,  were 
distracted  by  local  dissension's,  revolts,  and  invasions.  In  short, 
the  whole  region  was  in  a  state  of  complicated  confusion  and 
misery.  In  1834  General  Don  Lopez  de.  Santa  Anna,  who  had 
for  some  years  played  a  distinguished  part  in  these  disturbances, 
taking  all  sides  in  turns,  but  who  latterly  had  been  the  head  of 
the  liberal  party,  was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mexi- 
can Federation ;  but  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he,  naturally 
enough,  repudiated  the  disorganizing  principles  by  which  he  had 
risen  to  power,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  strong  and  central 
government  at  the  expense  of  the  Federative  system.  This 
change  from  Federalism  to  Centralism,  a?  Santa  Anna's  system 
is  now  called,  though  effected  under  the  sanction  of  a  National 
Congress,  was .  opposed  by  various  revolts  of  the  Federalists,  who 
formed  two  or  tliee  different  armies — all  of  which,  however,  were 
defeated  by  a  succession  of  victories  obtained  by  Santa  Anna 
over  all  his  rivals.  But  the  remote  province  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas  still  held  out,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  made  the  extravagant  sale  of  the  400  square 
leagues  of  land,  which  not  only  alarmed  the  general  govern- 
ment, but  had  dissatisfied  the  colonists  themselves — (Texas> 
p.  331) — who,  we  suppose,  did  not  like  to  see  a  company  brought 
into  competition  with  their  individual  projects.  A  government 
force  was  therefore  despatched  against  Coahuila,  which  dis- 
solved the  legislature,  and  forced  the  governor  to  take  refuge 
in  Texas,  which  had  now  thrown  off  all  obedience  to  the  cen- 
tral authority.  In  August  or  September,  1835,  Austin,  who, 
after  having  been  for  a  time  a  close  prisoner,  had  been  lat- 
terly let  out  on  bond  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  was  unconditionally  released  by  Santa  Anna,  and  sent 
with  a  conciliatory  message  to  the  Texan  insurgents;  but,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  this  step  only  encouraged  the  revolt, 

which 
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which  now  assumed  a  general^  and  began  to  affect  a  national  cha- 
racter. ^ Every  voice'  of  the  Convention  which  Austin  had 
assembled  to  hear  Santa  Anna's  overtures  ^was  raised  without 
hesitation  for  war ! '  Austin  himself  was  declared  commander- 
in-chief,  and  on  the  23rd  September,  1 835,  he  set  out  from  his 
own  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Austen  to  attack  the  seat  of  the  state 
government,  Bexar,  at  the  head  of  the  *  Texan  army,^  amounting, 
to  700  men.  '  The  first  blow  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was  struck 
on  the  28th  September,  at  Gonzales — thence  called  the  Lexington 
of  Texas.'  (Texas,  p.  335.)  It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that 
this  formal  declaration  of  independence  and  this  hostile  move- 
ment took  place  a  few  days  before  the  final  acceptation  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  constitution  called  Centralism,  against 
which  the  insurrection  professed  to  be  mainly  directed.  The 
general  government  had  previously  sent  an  '  army  *  of  400  men 
(armies  here  would  be  called  battalions  in  Europe)  to  garrison 
the  two  fortified  posts  of  Bexar  and  Goliad,  and  to  maintain 
order  on  the  western  border.  The  centre  and  east  were  quite 
beyond  any  Mexican  control.  This  force  was  easily  defeated — 
Goliad  was  taken  in  October  by  a  Texan  force  of  fifty-two 
men,  Bexar  surrendered  in  December,  and  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  out  of  Texas  altogether. 

These  events  obliged  Santa  Anna  to  bestir  himself,  and  in 
February,  1836,  he  set  out  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
1000  men,  to  restore  the  Mexican  authorities.  On  the  6th 
March  he  retook  Bexar  by  assault,  and  the  Texan  garrison  under 
Colonel  Travers  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  and  amongst  them 
the  celebrated  Colonel  Crockett,  the  Kentucky  adventurer,  whom, 
we  dare  say,  most  of  our  readers  have  hitherto  believed  to  be  a 
fabulous  personage. 

After  the  'capture  of  Bexar,  Santa  Anna  advanced  with  a 
force  of  about  1 500  men  and  one  twelve -pounder  to  the  river  San 
Jacinto,  on  the  western  side  of  Austin's  Colony,  where  he  met 
the  Texan  army  under  General  Houston — (Austin  himself  had 
gone  into  the  United  States  to  endeavour  to  raise  men  and 
money).  Here  on  the  21st  April  was  fought  a  decisive  battle,  in 
which  Santa. Anna  was  defeated  and  taken,  and  his  army  utterly 
destroyed.  Santa  Anna  had  run  a  long  career  of  victory,  and 
was  a  kind  of  Mexican  Napoleon,  but  he  found  the  Anglo- 
Americans  made  of  ^much  sterner  stuff  than  those  over  whom  he 
had  been  used  to  triumph:  When  we  recollect,  however,  that  he 
had,  even  by  his  enemy's  account,  only  1500  men  and  one  gun, 
we  should  not  feel  much  surprise  that  so  small  a  body  should  be 
defeated  by  an  army,  which  General  Houston  describes  in  the 
following  manner : — 

*At 
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'  At  half-past  three  o'clock  in  tlie  evening  I  Ordered  the  officers  of 
the  Tesan  Aimy  to  parade  their  respective  commands.  ,  .  .  Our -troops 
paraded  with  alacrity  and  spirit,  and  were  anxious  for  the  contest.  .  .  . 
Our  situation  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  making  the  arrangements 
preparatory  to  the  attack,  without  exposing  our  designs  to  tba  enemy. 
The  \st  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Burleson,  was  assigned  the 
centre.  The  2nd  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sherman, 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Army.  The  ArtUlery,  under  the  special 
command  of  Colonel  George  W.  Herkley,  inspector- general,  was  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  Ist  regiment;  and  four  companies  of  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Millard,  sustained 
the  Artillery  upon  the  right.  Our  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Mirabau  B.  Lamar,  placed  on  our  extreme  right,  completed  our  line.* — 
Texas,  pp.  35S-9. 

But,  ivhen  stripped  of  General  Houston's  strategic  verbiage,  it 
turns  out  that  the  'Artillery'  was  two  six-pounders — the  'Cavalry' 
Gl  men  only,  and  the  entire  of  the  Infantry  of  all  the  enume- 
rated companies  and  regiments  only  700 — all  ranks  included. 
Though  we  smile  at  the  grandiloquence  of  the  General,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  gallantry  of  the  handful  of  Anglo-American  ad- 
venturers who  composed  the  Texan  Army.  This  victiiry  settled- 
the  question  between  Mexico  and  Texas — for  two  or  three  years 
at  least;  and  the  latter  now  boldly  inscribes  on  her  victorious 
banner  the  word  '  independexce  ;'  but  that  banner  displays  also 
the  very  significant  bearings  of  '  an  indefinite  number  of  stripes, 
with,  in  the  upper  canton,  a  single  star ' — that  single  star  evi- 
dently aspiring  to  be  united  with  the  constellatitin  in  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.* 

In  fact,  the  entire  army  which  won  the  battle  of  the  San  Jacinto, 
and  the  whole  people  which  ca.ll  themselves  Texans,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Anglo -American  adventurers,  of  whom  a  very 
few — namely,  the  original  settlers  on  Austin's  Colony — appear  to 
ua  to  have  any  even  colourable  settlement  in  Texas,  or  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever  to  the  name  of  Tesans — much  less  any  right  to 
erect  the  country,  which  they  have  illegally  occupied,  into  an 
independent  state.  This,  which  perhaps  -is  already  clear  enough 
from  the  foregoing  narrative,  will  be  rendered  unquestionable  by 
two  or  three  details.  In  the  first  place  stands  the  fact  that  almost 
every  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  territory  of  Texas  are  Anglo- 
Americans — there  is  not  one  native  of  the  srtil  amongst  them.  In 
the  next  place,  we  cannot  find  in  the  lists  of  officers  of  the 
government,    or  of  the  army,    nor  in  the   ranks  of    the    army, 

"  In  Ihe  ^Htrrioan  ^ImanaL-k  Tor  this  year,  the  iiidejienJeDt  sfale  uf  Taias  is 
honoured  with  tha  same  degree  of  ilatailed  noticB  nnd  in  tho 
SttttHS  oE  the  Union— in  fact,  on  the  face  of  this  publication  it 
as  if  the  oDueKation  had  been  already  perpetiateil. 
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m  single  name  which  is  not  clearly  A ngio- American.  Tbirdly, 
when  Colonel  Travers  was  besieged  in  Bexar,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation : — 

'  To  the  People  in  Tesaa,  anil  till  Americans  in  the  World. 
'  Fetlmo-ciiiims  and  c<wiptilriol^  .' — I  am  besieged  by  a  thousand  or 
more  of  the  Mexicans  nnder  Santa  Anna.  ...  I  have  answered  the 
lummone  with  a  cannon  shot,  and  our  flag  still  waves  proudlj  from  the 
walls.  /  shall  M«W  surrender  or  retreat :  tlien  1  call  on  you,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  of  patriotism,  and  of  everything  dear  to  the  American 
'  ifliBracier,  to  come  to  our  aid  with  all  dispatch.' — Te^as,  p.  349. 
And,  finally,  it  appears  thai  the  army  was  composed  not  merely 
of  regular  settlers,  but  in  a  great  proportion  of  volunteers  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  came  ad  hoc  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  scramble — not  for  acri:s  but — for  square  leagues. 
Of  the  mode  in  which  these  bands  were  collected,  and  the  system 
in  which  they  proceeded,  we  shall  give  some  account  from  the 
admission  of  the  Tcsan  advocates,  themaelves  : — 

'  We  have  mentioned  that  a  large  number  of  volimteera  from  the 
United  States  had  gouc  to  Texas,  to  uid  the  people  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  Three  companies,  numbering  more  than  five  hundred 
men,  went  from  New  Orleans.  Cincinnati,  Natchez,  and  Mobile,  each 
fiimished  a  company.  And  travellers  state  that  they  met  small  parties 
of  volunteers,  continually  on  the  road,  hurrying  on  to  assist  the  Tesans. 
Many  of  these  anived  in  time  to  be  of  much  eervice  in  the  last  C8m- 
ptuffn  ;  but  one  company,  from  the  city  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  mia- 
GOnduct  of  a  portion  of  them,  were  detained  on  the  way ;  and,  probably, 
have  not  arrived  in  Texas.  This  party  was  Colonel  Stanley's  regiment 
of  volunteers,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  men.  They  started 
from  New- York  in  the  brig  Madawaaka,  about  the  middle  of  November. 
After  ten  days'  sail,  they  found  themselves  among  llie  Bahama  banks 
and  islands.  The  captain  of  the  brig,  never  having  sailed  the  route 
before,  became  bewildered  anwug  the  islands.  At  length  he  made  a 
harbour  at  tbe  island  of  Eleulhera,  and  sent  a  boat  ua  shore  containing 
seventeen  men.     On  the  island  they  found  the  inhabitants  to   consist 

I  principally  of  blacks.  Having  indulged  themselves  pretty  freely  in 
spirits,  and  finding  the  inhabitants  rather  weak  and  ignorant,  they  com- 
menced btistilities  upon  their  effects,  such  as  fowls,  .pigs,  Indian  meal, 
Ac,  and  so  terrified  the  people,  that  they  would  do  whatever  they 
required.-  They  commanded  them  with  loaded  pistols  at  their  heads, 
and  threatened  them  with  instant  death  if  they  disobeyed.  This  indis- 
creet conduct  of  course  occasiuiied  an  excited  feeling,  on  being  made 
known  at  the  English  naval  station  at  Nassau,  and  two  gun-ships  were 
immediately  sent  in  pursuit,  with  strict  orders  to  board  and  put  all  to 
death,  if  any  resistance  was  made.  After  cniising  about  a  week,  one 
of  the  ships  came  up  wiih  the  Madawaska,  and  made  them  all  prisoners, 
on  a  charge  of  piracy.  They  were  carried  into  the  port  of  Nassau  in 
New  Providence,  and  there  put  in  prison.  In  the  course  of  a  week  the 
matter  was  fully  investigated,  which  restdted  in  the  discharge  of  all  but 
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Colonel  Stanley  and  ten  others,  who  were  detained  to  await  their  trial 
for  felony.  The  result  of  this  trial  is  not  now  known ;  but,  if  found 
guilty,  the  punishment  by  the  Englieh  laws  is  known  to  be  severe.' — 
Trip  to  the  West.     Appendix:,  pp.  341-349. 

A  bolder  and  more  fatal  piracy  was  attempted  by  a  person  who 
is  called  General  Mexia; — 

'  On  the  aisth  day  of  November,  1 835,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
chiefly  Americans,  embarked  at  New  Orleans  on  board  the  schooner 
Mai7  Jane  for  Tesas.  It  was  imderstood  tiiat  this  vesKel  had  been  char- 
teredby  a  committee,  to  convey  immigrants  to  that  country,' — p.  345  ; 
but  instead  of  sailing  for  Texas,  they  crossed  the  Gulf,  and, 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Tampico,  seized  with- 
out opposition,  a  fort,  which  might  have  defended  the  entrance; 
but  on  advancing  with  the  intention  of  taking  and  plunderir^  the 
town,  they  were  repulsed,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  assailants  made 
prisoners,  who  were  subsequently  tried  by  martial  law,  and  exe- 
cuted, as,  what  ihey  undoubtedly  were — pirates.  This  execution 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  most  indignant  and  inflamma- 
tory complauits  of  the  Texan  party  in  America.  Not  being  able 
to  deny  the  facts  of  the  case,  nor  to  impugn  the  strict  legality  of  the 
execution,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  excite  compassion  for  the  in- 
dividual sufferers,  by  pretending  that  they  were  trepanned  Into  the 
attack  on  Tampico,  and  that  lliey  were  taken  prisoDcrs  when  en- 
deavouring to  escape  from  the  enterprise  into  which  they  had  been 
inveigled.  The  day  before  their  execution,  they  made,  or  are 
said  to  have  made,  a  protest  against  their  trial,  in  which,  of  course, 
they  state  their  own  case  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  Of 
this  statement,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Austin's  work  tn  ex- 
tenso  (p.  345),  the  following  summary  is  given  by  Mr,  Parker : — 

'  General  Mexia  and  his  staff  were  on  board  this  vessel :  but  no  inti- 
mation was  given  tu  the  passengers  that  the  vessel  had  any  other  deed.-, 
nation  than  the  Texas,  until  they  arrived  off  the  port  of  Tampico.  They 
were  then  told,  by  Captain  Hawkins,  one  of  General  Mexia's  aids,  that 
the  object  was  to  capture  Tampico-,  and  the  pRasengere  were  urged  to 
join  the  general's  standard.  About  fifty  oidy,  most  of  whom  were 
French  and  Creoles  of  New  Orleans,  were  induced  to  join  his  standard. 
A  steam-boat  took  the  vessel  in  low,  hut,  in  attempting  to  nm  into  port  in 
the  night,  they  both  struck  the  north  breakers.  In  this  critical  situation, 
efiorts  were  made  to  land  the  passengers,  which  at  much  risk  was  at 
length  effected,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, The  fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  surrendered  vitiiout  en  at- 
tack. Arms  and  ammunition  were  then  tendered  to  tlie  party.  Si»i«e 
took  them  from  curiosity,  some  from  necessity,  and  others  on  compvi- 
sion.' — [What  difference  they  saw  between  necessity/  and  compuUion  is 
not  stated.] — '  Most  of  the  Americans,  on  account  of  the  decepdon 
practised  upon  them,  in  landing  at  Tampico  instead  of  Te^aa,  were 
deteifflined  not  to  Sght,  hut  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  the  first 
z  2  opportunity. 
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opportunity.  The  neit  day,  the  party,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  marched  to  attack  the  to\¥B  ;  but  meeting  with  a  wanner 
reception  than  they  expected,  they  retreated  to  the  fort.  Here  they 
ibund  about  thirty  misaiug — all  but  two  or  three  having  deserted  on 
the  retreat.  The  general,  deeming  it  advisable  to  leave  tlic  place,  em- 
barked vrith  his  men  on  board  the  schooner  Halcyon,  bound  to  Brazoria, 
in  Texas.  The  desertera  were  taken  priaoners  the  nest  day  by  a  com- 
pany of  horse,  and  impriaoned.  After  remaining  in  prison  about  a 
-  inoiith,  they  were  tried  by  a  court-martial ;  and  although  all  these  facta 
appeared  at  the  trial,  they  were  all  oondemned  to  be  shot  1 ' — pp.  345-6. 

To  this  Mr.  Parker  adds  :— 

'  The  sentence  of  death  was  promulgated  to  these  hapless  victims  of 
treachery  on  the  allernoon  of  Saturday,  uud  at  sunrise  the  succeeding 
Monday,  which  was  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  they  were  all 
brought  out  of  prison  and  shot!  Twenty-eight  men,  many  of  thim 
mere  youths,  in  a  distant  land, '  far  away  from  friends,  at  a  few  hours' 
notice,  butchered  in  cold  blood !  Humanitv  recoils  at  the  perpetration 
of  such  barbarous  deeds  as  this.  Such  summary  proceedings,  dictated 
by  savage  vengeance,  cannot,  on  any  ground,  be  either  justified  or 
excused.'— 7Hp  to  the  West,  pp.  346,  347. 

Our  readers  will  recognise  in  Mr.  Parker's  tirade,  the  spirit 
which  dictated  the  false  and  furious  complaints  of  the  recent 
capture  of  the  Caroline,  at  Navy  Island.  If  these  poor  people 
ivere  victims  of  treachery,  it  was  the  treachery  of  their  own 
leaders — and  if  people  will  take  amis  and  ammunition,  and  pro- 
ceed to  rob  and  plunder  unoffending  parties,  they  must  suffer  the 
penalty — nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  complaint  against  the 
proceedings  as  too  summary : — they  might,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  have  been  esecuted  on  the  spot — instead  of  which  they 
had  a  month  to  prepare  for  trial — a  trial,  against  the  fairness  of 
which  no  imputation  is  raised — and  the  interval  between  sentence 
and  execution  (if  execution  were  to  follow  at  all)  was  not  un- 
usually short.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  original  design  for 
which  a  steam-boat  had  been  previously  despatched  ? — can  any  one 
believe  that  such  adventurers  take  arms  from  cariosity?  and  while 
We  lament  the  fate  of  the  offenders,  we  must  not  forget  the  thou- 
sands of  innocent  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages  who  would  pro- 
liably  have  perished  if  they  had  succeeded  in  storming  the  town. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  case,  not  only  because  it  shows  the  true 
character  of  the  system  by  which  the  Texas  has  been  severed 
from  Mexico,  but  because  it  affords  a  case  so  exactly  similar  in 
its  principles  to  the  attacks  still  threatened  upon  om'  Canadian 
frontier  by  Generals  Hensellatr  ond  Sutherland,  and  their  followers, 
whose  curiosity  has  induced  them  not  only  to  accept  arms  offered 
lo  them,  but  to  help  themselves  from  depflts  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  Washington. 

But  although  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto  has  enabled  Texas  to 

"  achieve 
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achitve  a  prcspnt  independence,  it  is  clear,  and,  to  none  clearer 
than  to  the  Texan  adventurers  themselves,  that  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  a  state,  the  population  of  which  does  not — even 
now,  and  by  ihe  most  partial  accounts — exceed  65,000  persons  of 
all  ages  and  seses,  (American  Almanack,  1838,  p.  262,)  must  be 
very  precarious ; — and  that  all  the  interests  created  and  so  exten- 
sively spread  over  the  United  States  by  the  land  jobbers  and 
speculators  in  Tesim  scrip  cannot  hold  good,  whether  Mexican  law 
resume  its  authority,  or  the  lawless  adventurers  of  Texas  be  left  to 
scramble  amongst  themaeives  for  territorial  plunder.  The  whole, 
therefore,  of  '  the  Texana '  who  have  obtained  the  grants,  and  the 
great  body  in  the  United  States  who  have  speculated  in  them,  are 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union, 
which  would  at  once  relieve  them  from  all  apprehension  from  the 
side  of  Mexico,  and  would  legalise  their  now  fraudulent  posses- 
sions, by  giving  all  authority  over  the  territory  to  the  Washington 
legislature — that  is,  to  themselves. 

To  this  scheme,  founded  in  rubbery  and  prosecuted  in  fraud, 
the  weightiest  authorities  in  the  Union  are  strongly  and  rationally 
opposed.  Miss  Martineau  herself  was  taught  to  call  '  the  stealing 
of  Texas  the  most  kujh-handed  theft  of  modern  times.'  (vol.  i. 
p.  106.)  Foremost  in  this  respectable  opposition  is  the  high  au- 
thority of  Doctor  Channing,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  examines 
with  critical  justice,  and  refutes  by  unanswerable  reasons,  all  the 
pretences  under  which  the  Texans  justify  their  revolt  from 
Mexico  and  solicit  their  reception  into  the  Union — and  he  adds 
some  most  powerful  considerations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  themselves  against  the  proposed  annexation. 

Doctor  Channing  is  so  considerable  a  name  that  ne  shall  not 
feel  ourselves  obliged  to  follow  the  detail  of  facts  or  the  reasonings 
by  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclasions.  These  facts  and  reasonings 
are  irrefragable ;  but  for  the  English  reader  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  the  issues  to  which  a  judge  so  impartial  and  so  intelligent 
brings  the  question  in  discussion. 

Wherever  there  is  a  revolt  the  insurgents  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  allege  grievances,  and  will  conceal  the  designs  of  personal 
cupidity  under  an  affected  zeal  for  public  rights  and  the  liberties 
of  their  country.     So  have  the  Texans. 

'  But  1  ask  you.  Sir,"  says  Dr.  Channing  to  Mr.  Clay — 

'  I  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  it  is  not  your  deliberate  convictionj  that 
Mexico,  from  the  beginning  of  her  connexion  with  the  coIoniatH,  has 
been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ?  But  allowing  that  the  violent 
means  used  by  Mexico  for  enforcing  her  authority,  were  leas  provoked 
than  we  believe  them  to  have  been,    did  not  the  Texaua  euter  the 

country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  condition  ?     In  awearing 

atlegiance  to  such  a  state,  did  they  not  consent  to  take  their  chance   " 
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the  eyils,  through  which  it  must  have  l>ecn  expected  to  pass  in  ita  way 

to  firm  and  free  inatitutions  ?     Some  of  the  grminda  on  which 

the  Texana  justify  their  conflict  for  independence  are  bo  glaringly  de- 
ficient in  truth  and  reaaon,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid  suBpicion  of  every 
defence  set  up  for  their  revolt.' — Chanmng,  p.  7- 

These  minor  grievances  he  easily  refutes,  and  then  proceeds  to 
examine  the  grand  grieviuice  of  ceatrtdism — which,  although  it 
.did  not  occnr  for  a  long  jwriotl  subsequent  to  the  original  dis- 
turbance, and  was  not  Enally  settled  till  after  the  revolt  had 
actually  broken  out,  ia  now  dwelt  upon  as  the  main  justi&caUon 
of  that  revolt : — 

One  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  the  eyes  ofTesaa,  was  the  change 
of  the  Mexican  government  from  a  frferal  to  a  central  or  consolidated 
form.  But  this  change,  however  violently  hrought  about,  was  ratified 
by  the  national  congreaa  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  was  sanctioned  hy  the  Mexican  people.  The  decree  of 
congress  introducing  thia  "  reform  "  of  the  national  institutions  declares 
the  system  of  government  "republican,  popular,  and  repreaentative," 
and  providea  all  the  oi^ana  hy  which  such  a  government  ia  characterized. 
What  alao  deserves  our  consideration  in  estimating  this  mRaaure  ia,  that 
the  whole  history  of  Mexico  haa  proved  the  necessity  of  substituting  a 
central  for  a  federal  government.  Liberty  and  order  can  be  reconciled 
and  preserved  in  that  country  by  no  process  but  by  the  introduction  of 
more  simple  and  efficient  inetitutioiiB.  And  yet  the  Texans,  a  hnndful 
of  strangera,  (at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  about  twenty 
thousand,  including  men,  women,  and  children,)  raised  the  atandard  of 
'  revolt,  because  the  government  was  changed  by  anation  of  nine  millions 
without  their  consent.' — Clianning,  pp.  7,  8. 

Having  considered  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Texans,  he 
proceeds  to  explain  '  the  real  and  great  causes  of  the  revolt :' — 

'  These  are  matters  of  notoriety,  so  as  to  need  no  minute  exposition. 
The  first  great  cause  was  the  unbounded,  unprincipled  spirit  of  land 
speculation,  which  bo  tempting  a  prize  as  Texas  easily  kindled  in  mul- 
titudes in  the  United  Stales,  where  thia  mode  of  gambling  ia  too  com- 
inon  a  vice.  Large  grants  of  laud  in  Texas  were  originally  made  to 
individuals,  chiefly  citizens  of  our  country,  who,  in  many  cases,  trans- 
ferred their  claims  to  joint-slock  companies  in  aome  of  our  cities.' — 
Channing,  p.  10. 

Then  follows  the  story  we  have  already  given  of  the  grants  to 
the  Empresarios,  to  which  Dr.  Channing  adds  : — 

*  In  consequence  of  these  luwlesa  proceedings,  great  numbers  in  this 
country  and  Texas  have  nominal  titles  to  land,  which  can  only  be  sub- 
stantiated by  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  general  congress  of 
Mexico,  and  are,  of  consequence,  directly  and  strongly  interested  in 
severing  thia  province  from  the  Mexican  confederacy.  Texan  inde- 
pendence can  alone  legalise  the  mighty  frauds  of  the  land  apeculator. 
Texas  must  be  wrested  from  the  country  to  which  she  owes  allegiance 
,  that 
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that  her  soil  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  cheating  and  cheated  furcigners. 
We  have  here  one  explanation  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Texan  cttuse 
was  embraced  in  the  United  States.  Frora  thia  country  the  great  im- 
pulse lias  been  given  to  the  Texan  revolution  ;  and  a  principal  motive 
haa  been  the  unappeasable  hunger  for  Texan  land.  An  interest  in  that 
soil,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  has  been  spread  over  our  .country. 
Thus  "  the  generous  zeal  for  freedom,"  which  has  stirred  and  armet] 
eo  many  of  our  citizens  to  fight  for  TejsaB,  turns  out  to  he  a  passion  fot 
unrighteous  spoil.' — Ckaiming,  p.  13. 

This  Mtns,  in  fact,  the  first  and  sole  object ;  but  out  of  it  haa 

grown  a  subsidiary  matter  of  still  greater  and  more  estonsivc  im- 
portance— one  which  affects  not  Texas  singly,  but  the  United 
States — and  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  the  European 
powers,  and  eventu.illy  mankind  -.^^ 

'  I  proceed  to  another  oauee  of  the  revolt ;  and  thia  waa,  the  resolu- 
tion to  ihrow  Texas  open  to  siavefiolders  oniJ  staves.  Mexico,  at  the 
moment  of  throwing  otf  the  Spanish  yoke,  gave  a  noble  testimony  of 
tier  loyalty  to  free  principlesi  by  decreeing,  "that  no  person  thereaftev 
should  be  bom  a  slave,  or  introduced  as  such  into  the  Meucan  States ; 
that  all  slaves  then  held  should  receive  stipulated  wages,  and  be  subject 
to  no  punishment  but  on  trial  and  judgment  by  the  magistrate,"  The 
subsequent  aets  of  the  government  carried  out  fully  these  constitutional 
piovisions.  It  is  matter  of  deep  grief  and  humiliation,  that  the  emi- 
grants irom  this  country,  whilst  boasting  of  superior  oivilizatian,  refused 
to  second  thia  honourable  policy,  intended  to  'set  limits  to  one  of  the 
greatest  social  evils 

'  This  settled,  invincible  purpose  of  Mexico  to  exclude  slavery  from 
her  limits,  created  as  strong  a  purpose  to  annihilate  her  authority  in 
Texas.  By  this  prohibition  Texaa  was  virtually  shut  against  immigra- 
tion from  the  Southern  and  Western  portions  of  this  country ;  and  it  is 
well  kpoTiTi  that  the  eyes  of  the  South  and  West  had  for  some  time  been 
turned  to  this  province,  as  a  new  market  for  slaves,  as  a  new  field  for 
slave  labour,  and  as  a  vast  accesaiou  of  political  power  to  the  slave' 
holding  states.  That  such  views  were  prevalent  we  know ;  for,  ne- 
farious as  they  are,  they  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints.  The 
project  of  dismembering  a  neighbouring  republic  that  slaveholders  and 
slaves  might  overspread  a  region  which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  free 
population,  was  discussed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  obvious  right  and  unquestionable  humanity.  A  powerfiil  interest 
was  thus  created  for  severing  from  Mexico  her  distant  province.  We 
have  here  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  Texan  revolt,  and  another  ex- 
planation of  the  eagerness  with  which  men  and  money  were  thrown 
from  the  United  States  into  that  r^on  to  carry  on  the  war  of  revolu- 
tion,"— Channinrj,  pp.  12,  13. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  letter  Dr.  Channing  returns  to 
this  subject,  and  shows,  by  a.  variety  of  details  and  arguments,  that 
the  annexation  of  Texas  must  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  and 
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that  lliis  is  one  of  llie  nmin  sources  of  the  s 
position  receives  in  the  Southern  States : — 

'  As  fnr  back  as  the  year  1S29,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  agitated 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States ;  and  it  was  urged  on  the  ground  of 
the  strength  and  extension  it  would  give  to  the  slaveholdiiig  interest.  In 
a  serieB  of  essays,  ascribed  to  a  gentleman,  now  a  eenator  in  Congress,  it 
was  maintained,  that  five  or  six  slaveholding  States  would  by  this  mea- 
flurebe  added  to  the  Union;  and  he  even  intimated  that  as  many  ojnine 
Slates  as  large  as  Kentucky  might  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  Texas. 
In  Virginia,  iihout  the  same  time,  cftlculations  were  made  bs  to  the  in- 
creased value  which  would  thus  he  given  to  slaves,  and  it  was  even  said 
that  this  acquisition  would  raise  the  price  fifty  per  cent.  Of  late  the 
language  on  this  subject  is  most  explicit.  The  great  argument  for  an- 
nexing Texas  is,  that  it  will  strengthen  "the  peculiar  institutions"  of  the 
South,  and  open  a  new  and  vast  field  for  slavery. 

'  By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  old  Stales,  as  well  as 
spread  over  rtew.     It  is  well  known,  that  the  soil  of  some  of  the  old 

States  hsB  become  exhausted  by  slave  cultivation They  now 

adhere  to  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  it  extracts  from  the 
soil,  but  because  it  furnishes  men  and  women  to  be  sold  in  newly  settled 
and  more  southern  districts.  It  is  by  slave-breeding  and  slave-selling 
that  these  States  subsist.  .  .  .  By  annexing  Texas,  we  shall  not  only  create 
it  where  it  does  not  exist,  hut  breathe  new  life  into  it  where  its  end 

seemed  to  he  near Nor  is  the  worst  told;  we  shall  not  only 

quicken  the  domestic  slave-trade,  vve  shall  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
foreign.  This,  indeed,  we  have  pronounced  in  our  laws  to  be  felony ; 
but  we  make  our  laws  cobwebs,  when  we  offer  to  rapacious  men  strong 
motives  for  their  violation.  Open  a  market  for  slaves  in  an  luisettled 
country,  with  a  sweep' of  sea-coast,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  government  that  laws  may  be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can  you 
exclude  slaves  from  Africa?' — Channrng,  pp.  25,  2S. 

But  this  moral  turpitude  is  not  all.  The  annesation  of  Texas 
would  be,  Dr.  Channing  shows,  a  gpreat  political  crime,  and  .1 
great  political  danger — one  which  will  not  only  shake  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Union,  but  cannot  fail  to  involve  it  in  discus- 
sions and  hostilities  with  the  powers  of  both  continents.  This 
is  lU'ged  with  great  force,  in  many  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'  1  now  proceed  to  a  very  solemn  consideration,  namely,  that  by  this 
act,  our  country  will  enter  on  a  career  of  encroachment,  war,  and  crime, 
and  will  merit  and  incur  the  punishment  and  woe  of  aggravated  wrong- 
doing. The  seizure  of  Texas  will  not  stand  alone.  It  will  darken  our 
iijture  history.  It  will  be  linked  by  an  iron  necessity  to  long-continued 
deeds  of  rapine  and  blood.     Ages  may  not  see  the  catastrophe  of  the 

tragedy,  the  first  scene  of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  enact We 

are  a  restless  people,  prone  to  encroachment,  impatient  of  the  ordinary 
laws  irfprogresF,  less  anxious  to  consolidate  and  to  perfect  than  to  ex- 
r  institutions,  more  ambitions  of  spreading  ourselves  over  a  wide 
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space  llian  of  diffusing  beauty  and  fruitfulnesB  over  a  narrower  field. 
We  boast  of  our  rapid  growth,  forgetting  that,  throughout  nature,  noble 
growths  are  slow.  .  .  .  Texas  ie  a  country  conquered  by  our  citizenB; 
and  the  annexation  of  it  to  our  Union  will  be  the  beginning  of  conquests, 
which,  unless  arrested  and  beaten  back  by  a  just  and  kind  Providence, 
will  stop  only  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Hencefoithj  we  must  cease  to 
cry,  Peace,  peace.  Our  Eagle  will  whet,  not  gorge,  its  appetite  on  its 
first  victim;  and  will  snuff  a  more  temptingquarry,  more  allming  blood, 
in  every  new  region  which  opens  southward.  To  annex  Tesas  is  to 
declare  perpetual  war  with  Mexico.' — C/iannmg,  pp.  16 — 18. 

In  pursuing  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Channing  is  led  to 
consider  the  interest  whicji  England  ought  to  take  in  this  system 
of  territorial  aggrandisement :- — 

'  First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in  this  question.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  is  sought  by  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending  slavery, 
and  thus  will  necessarily  give  new  life  and  extension  to  the  slave-trade. 
A  new  and  vast  market  for  slaves  cannot,  of  course,  be  opened,  without 
inviting  and  obtainitig  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  this  country. 
The  most  solemn  treaties,  and  ships  of  war  lining  the  African  coast,  do 
not  and  cannot  suppress  this  infernal  traffic,  as  long  as  the  slaver, 
freighted  with  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  captives,  can  obtain  a  price 
proportioned  to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking.  Now  Englaiid  has  long 
made  it  a  part  of  her  foreign  policy  to  suppress  the  slave-trade ;  and,  of 
late,  a  strong  public  feeling  impels  the  government  to  resist,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  extension  of  slavery.  Can  we  expect  her  to  be  a  passive 
spectator  of  a  measure,  by  which  her  struggles  for  years  in  the  cauee  of 
humanity,  and  some  of  her  sfrongeat  national  feelings,  are  to  be  with- 

'  But  England  baa  a  political  as  well  as  moral  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. By  tlie  annexation  of  Texas  we  shall  approach  her  liberated  colo- 
nies; we  shall  build  up  a  power  in  her  neighbourhood,  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  prescribed.  By  adding  Texas  to  our  acquisition  of  Florida, 
we  shall  do  much  toward  girdling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  I  doubt 
not,  that  some  of  our  politicians  will  feel  as  if  our  mastery  m  that  sea 
were  sure.  The  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which  the  European  is 
regarded  as  an  intruder,  will,  of  course,  be  embraced  in  our  ever-growing 
scheme  of  empire.  In  truth,  collision  with  the  West  Indies  will  he  the 
most  certain  effect  of  the  extension  of  our  power  in  that  quarter. 

'  Can  England  view  our  eneroachtnents  without  alarm?  I  know  it  is 
thought  that,  staggering,  as  she  does,  under  her  enormous  debt,  she  will 
be  alow  to  engage  in  war.  But  other  nations  of  Europe  have  islands  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
her.  Other  nations  look  with  jealousy  on  our  peculiar  institutions  and 
our  growing  maritime  power.  Other  nations  are  unwilling  that  we 
should  engross  or  control  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
We  ought  to  remember,  that  this  jealousy  is  sanctioned  by  our  own 
example.  It  is  understood,  that,  at  one  period  of  the  internal  disorders 
of  Spain,  which  rendered  all  her  foreign  possessions  insecure,  we  sought 
from  France  and  Great  Britain  asBnrances  that  they  would  not  possess 
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themaelvea  of  Cuba.  Still  more,  after  the  revolt  of  her  colonies  from 
SpKiD,  and  after  our  recog:nition  of  their  independence,  it  was  announced 
to  the  natioQB  of  Europe,  in  the  niessageof  the  President,  that  we  ihould 
legard  as  hostile  any  interference,  o»  their  pait,  with  these  new  govem- 
mcnta,  "  for  the  purpose  of  oppreasiug  them,  or  controlling  their  destiny 
in  any  other  way.'" — CAaniiiVij,  pp.  21 — 23. 

This  is  honest  ami  enlig^htened— the  langua;^  of  a  patriot  and 
a  Btalesman,  and  we  receive  with  satisfaction  these  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  extensioiTand  acceptation,  in  the  United  States, 
of  those  great  principles  of  international  law,  by  which  alone  (he 
rights  and  independence  of  nations  can  be  guaranteed  ;  and  which 
mnst,  in  process  of  events,  become  as  important  and  valuable  to 
the  States  of  America  as  they  are  t«  the  people  of  the  Old  World. 
But  Dr.  Channing  brings  the  matter  still  more  home  to  our 
individual  interest  ;— 

'  I,  of  course,  have  no  communication  with  forei^  cabineta;  but  I 
cannot  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has  remonstrated  agaiaat  the  aunesatiun 
of  Texas  to  thie  country.  An  English  minuteT  would  be  unwoT[ky  of 
his  office,  who  should  see  another  atate  greedily  swallowing  up  territo- 
ries in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  colonies,  and  not  strive,  by  all  just 
means,  to  avert  the  danger.' — Cltamting,  p,  23, 

We  are  no  more  in  the  secrets  of  Cabineta  than  Dr.  Channing — ■ 
hut  ill  as  we  think  of  all  that  we  have  ever  seen  of  Lord  Falmer- 
Iton'g  administration  of  our  foreign  affaiis — ignorant  ns  he  seeoia 
to  be  of  the  laws  of  nations — blind  as  he  surely  is  to  the  fatal 
tendency  of  his  precedents — and  indifferent  as  he  apjiKarg  to 
every  consideration  beyond  the  conservation  of  his  scat  in  Downing 
.  Street  by  countenancing  the  revolutionary  movement  at  home  and 
abroad — we  yet  think  it  impossible  that  he  should  have  waited  for 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Channing  as  to  the  course  which  '  a  British 
minister,  who  was  not  imwortky  of  his  office,'  must  have  taken 
towards  strengthening,  by  amicable  representations,  the  reluctance 
of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  to  be  drawn  or  driven  into  this 
torrent  of  piratical  acquisition,  which,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  best- 
informed  Americans  themselves,  would  whirl  all  parties  down  the 
'Niagara  of  Interminable  hostilities. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  metaphor. 

Important  as  the  question  is — as  Dr.  Channing  states  it — to 
our  West  Indian  possessions,  and  to  the  eristing  balance  of  power 
hi  those  regions  of  the  world,  it  becomes  infinitely  more  so  in 
relation  to  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  Even  Lord  Palmerston 
must,  we  suppose,  be  aware  of  what  has  been  going  on  for 
nearly  a  dozen  years  past  In  Texas,  and  if  so,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  he  should  not  have  seen  in  the  whole  of  those  proceedings 
a  precedent  pregnant  with  ^danger  to  our  own  frontier.  Such, 
encroachments  on    the  Mexican  provinces — if  sanctioned,  or  even 
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connived  at,  by  the  Government — would  afford  not  merely  a  pre- 
cedent, but  an  inducement  to  similar  attempts  on  the  British 
Colonies ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  seen  that  one  t)f  these  expeditions 
to  Texas  did,  on  the  way  to  its  avowed  destination,  make  a  paren- 
thetical piracy  on  one  of  our  own  islands. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  works  before  us  any  clear  indication 
of  the  opinions  of  the  American  Government  on  this  important 
subject.  The  earnestness  with  which  Dr.  Channing  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  lead  to  an 
apprehension  that  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  was  secretly  favour- 
able to  this  usurpation.  Some  years  ago  (about  eight  or  ten), 
during  the  mission  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  inteiference  of  the 
American  Government  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  was  very  active. 
It  is  certain  that  a  loon  of  twelvo  millions  of  dollars  was  proposed 
to  the  Mexican  Government  on  the  security,  as  it  was  reported  at 
the  time,  of  the  provinces  of  Texas  and  Coahuila.  And  even 
the  sale  of  the  province  of  Texas  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  in  contcmiplation  ;  and  to  this  V)r.  Channing  seems  to  allude 
with  strong  disapprobation ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  oinduct 
of  the  American  Government  with  regard  to  Canada  appears  to 
be  a  public  and  honourable  indication  of  its  disposition,  whatever 
may  be  its  power,  to  respect  the  rights  of  its  neighbours,  and  to 
repress  the  irregularities  of  the  lawless  spirit  of  its  frontier — a  duty 
which,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Channing,  is  as  essential  to  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  themselves  as  those  of  their  neighbours. 

These  hopes  are  confirmed  by  another  view  of  the  subject 
which  we  should  not,  on  our  imperfect  information,  have  ventured 
to  take,  but  which  is  opened  by  Dr.  Channing  with  a  force  and 
gravity  which  will  startle  our  readers.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
able  and  patriotic  writer,  the  question  of  Texas  involves  the  very 
existence  of  tiie  Union!  That  the  principle  of  greedy,  unjust, 
and  indefinite  territorial  aggrandisement  would  eventually  lead  to 
the  dissolulion  of  the  Federation  is  clear  enough  to  any  thinking 
man,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  it  contemplated  by  our 
American  patriot  as  so  early  a  possibility, 

'  I  now  proceed  to  another  important  argument  against  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  our  country,  the  argument  drawn  ftom  the  bearings  of  the 
measure  on  our  National  Union.  Nest  to  hberty,  union  is  our  great 
political  interest,  and  this  cannot  but  he  loosened — it  may  be  dissolved — 
by  the  proposed  extension  of  our  Icrrilory.  ,  .  .  The  objectron  to 
tho  annexation  of  Texas,  drawn  from  the  unwieldiness  it  would  give  to 
the  country,  though  very  serious,  is  not  decisive.  A  far  more  serious 
objection  is,  that  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  us  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
multiplying  slaveholding  States,  and  thus  giving  poHtical  power.  This 
cannot,  ought  not  to  be  borne.  It  will  juatity,  ii  will  al  length  demand, 
the  separation  of  the  Slates.' — Chimning,  p.  34. 
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'  To  me  it  seema  not  ouly  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  free  States,  in 
case  of  the  annesation  of  Texas,  to  »-ay  to  the  slaTehoHing  States,  "  We 
regard  this  act  as  the  dissolution  of  ihe  Union,  The  essential  conditions 
of  the  national  compact  are  violated.  To  you  we  will  faithfully  adhere, 
but  will  not  join  ourselves  to  this  new  and  iniquitous  acqiiisition.  We 
will  not  become  partners""  in  your  wars  with  Mesieo  and  Europe,  in  your 
schemes  of  Hpreadiug  and  perpetuating  slavery,  in  your  hopes  of  conquest, 
in  your  unrighteous  spoiis."  No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself, 
as  the  means  of  peace.  But,  with  Texas,  we  Khali  have  no  peace. 
Texas,  brought  into  the  confederacy,  will  bring  with  it  domestic  aud 
foreign  strife.  It  will  change  our  relations  to  other  coimtries,  and  to 
one  another.  A  pacific  division  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  me  to 
threaten  less  contention  than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  such  as  must  be  expected  under  this  fatal  innovation.' — ib.  p.  38. 

Such  a  prophecy  from  the  m<»uth  of  a  traveller,  a  stranger,  or 
even  of  a  native  excited  by  party  feeling's,  would  appear  very 
serious  ;  hut  it  is  surely  an  awful  and  unexpected  warning  from 
the  lips  of  a  citizen  possesssing  the  high  talents  and  still  higher 
moral  character  of  Dr.  Channing.  And  it  is  still  more  so  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  what  follows  : — 

'  I  have  said  that  we  shall  expose  our  freedom  to  great  peril  by  en- 
tering a  new  career  of  crime.  We  are  corrupt  enough  already.  In  one 
lespect,  OUT  institutions  have  disappointed  us  all.  They  have  not 
UTOuglit  out  for  Ufl  that  elevation  of"  character,  which  ts  the  moat  pre- 
eious,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  substantial  blessing  of  liberty.  Our  pro- 
gress in  proaperity  has  indeed  been  the  wonder  of  the  world;  hut  this 
prosperity  has  done  much  to  counteract  the  ennobling  influence  of  free 
institutions.  The  peculiar  circumslaiices  of  the  country  and  of  our 
times  have  poured  in  upon  us  a  torreut  of  wealth ;  and  human  nature  has 
nut  been  strong  enough  for  the  assaolt  of  such  severe  temptation.  Pros- 
perity has  become  dearer  than  freedom.  Government  is  regarded  more 
as  a  means  of  enriching  the  country  than  of  securing  private  rights. 
We  have  become  wedded  to  gain,  as  our  cliief  good.  That,  under  the 
predominance  of  this  degrading  passion,  the  higher  virtues,  the  moral 
independence,  the  simplicity  of  nianners,  the  stem  uprightness,  the 
Belf-reverence,  the  respect  for  man  as  man,  which  are  the  ornaments  and 
safeguards  of  a  republic,  should  wither,  and  give  place  to  seliish  calcula- 
tion and  indulgence,  to  show  and  estraVagance,  to  anxious,  envious, 
discontented  strivings,  to  wild  adventure,  and  to  the  gambling  spirit  of 
speculation,  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  studied  human  nature.  The 
invasion  of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  a  mournful  comment  on  our  national 
niorahty.  Whether  without  some  fi.ery  trial,  some  signal  prostration  of 
our  prosperity,  we  can  rise  to  the  force  and  self-denial  of  freemeu,  ia 
a  question  not  easily  solved. 

'  There  are  other  alarming  views.  A  spirit  of  lawlessness  pervades 
the  community,  which,  if  not  repressed,  threatens  the  dissolution  of  our 
present  forms  of  society:  Even  in  the  old  States,  mobs  are  taking  the 
goverTtsnenl  into  their  hands,  and  a  profligate  newspaper  finds  little 
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difficulty  in  stirring  up  multitudes  to  violence.  When  we  look  at  the 
parts  of  the  coimtry  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the  arm  of  the  law  paralyBcd 
by  the  passions  of  the  individual.  Men  take  under  their  own  protection 
the  rights  which  it  is  the  very  office  of  government  to  secure.  The 
citizen,  wearing  arms  as  means  of  defence,  carries  with  him  perpetual 
proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the  authorities  under  which  he  lives.  The 
substitution  of  self-constUuled  tribunals  for  the  regular  course  of  justice, 
and  the  infliction  of  immediate  punishment  in  the  moment  of  popular 
phrensy,  are  symptoms  of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from  barhariam.  I 
know  not  that  any  civilized  country  on  earth  has  exhibited,  during  the 
last  year,  a  speclacle  so  atrocious  aa  the  huming  of  a  coloured  man  by  a 
alow  fire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St,  Louia !  and  this  infernal  sacrifice 
was  offered  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  from  the  whole  country,  hut  by 
n  crowd  gathered  from  a  single  spot.  Add  to  all  this,  the  invasions  of 
the  rights  of  speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  the  extent  and 
toleration  of  which  oblige  us  to  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  diizens  have  no  comprehension  of  Ike  firU  principles  of  liberty. 

'  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  and  other 
symptoms,  the  conjidence  of  many  rejecting  men  in  our  free  instiiuHons 
is  very  much  impaired.  Some  despair.  That  main  pillar  of  public 
liberty,  mutual  trust  among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we  must  seek 
security  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger  government,  is  a  spreading 
conviction.  Men,  who  in  public  talk  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions, 
whisper  their  doubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)  in  private,' — 16.  pp7  40,  41. 

These  most  important  views  of  the  futurity  of  hia  country. 
Dr.  Channing  further  elucidates  and  enforces  in  the  following' 
eloquent  passages — which  we  quote,  and  upon  which  we  shall 
offer  something  like  a  commentarj,  because  they  appear  to  us 
to  open  the^at  this  moment — most  important,  moral  and  poli- 
tical, question  that  can  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  either 
the  old  world  or  the  new — the  probable  fitness  of  republican 
institutions  to  protect,  to  cultivate,  and  to  advance  the  general 
and  individual  happiness  of  mankind  ; — 

'  1  may  be  thought  inclined  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of  our  moral  con- 
dition. But  at  home  I  am  set  dawn  among  those  who  hope  against 
hope;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  condemn  as  a  crime  the  despondence 
of  those  who,  lamenting  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  do  not  lift  a  finger 
to  withstand  it.  1  am  far,  very  far  from  despair.  I  have  no  fears  hut 
,  such  as  belong  to  a  friend  of  freedom.  Among  dark  omens  I  see  favour- 
able  influences,  remedial  processes,  counteracting  agencies.  I  well 
know  that  the  vicious  part  of  our  system  makes  more  noise  and  show 
than  the  sound.  I  know  that  the  prophets  of  ruin  to  our  institutione 
are  to  he  found  most  frequently  in  the  party  out  of  power,  and  that 
many  dark  auguries  must  bs  set  down  to  the  account  of  disappointment 
and  irritation.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  imminent  peril  would  wake  up  the 
spirit  of  OUT  fathers  in  many  who  slumber  in  these  days  of  ease  and  se- 
curity. It  is  also  true,  that,  with  all  our  defects,  there  is  a  wider  difl'u- 
sion  of  intelligence,  moral  restriunt,  and  self-respect  among  us,  thau 
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^^1  through  any  other  oommunitv-  Stilt,  I  nm  coni|>eUe<l  to  acknowledge 
^^1  an  extent  of  eurruption  uoong  us,  which  menaces  freedom  and  our 
^^B  detreit  interestB :  abd  a  policy,  which  will  pve  new  and  eaduring  im- 
^^1  pulse  to  comiption,  which  will  multiply  indefinitely  public  and  private 
^^m  crime,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  the  eorest  calamity  we  can  incur. 
^H  'That  the  cause  of  rep«6/i>on(im  is  suffering  t^3'm»A,  through  the  rfe- 

^H     feels  and  erifnes  of  our  covnlrynKn,  is  as  tnie  w  thai  it  is  regaided  with 
^H     increased  Hcepticiem  amoog  ounelves.    Abroad,  republicanism  is  identi- 
^H      fied  with  the  United  Slates,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  American  name 
^^B     has  not  risen  of  late  in  the  v>orld.' — Channini],  p.  42. 
^H  This  view  of  llie  actual  influeiice  trf  the  example  of  the  United 

^^1     States  is  contrasted  with  the  following  beautiful  and  loftj^con- 
^H     ception  of  what  it  mifbt  and  ought  to  be  : — 

^H  '  I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wiedom  with  which  we  arc  accustomed 

^H      to  Bpeak  of  our  destiny  as  a  people.    We  are  destined  (that  is  the  word) 
^H      to  overspread  North  America ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  it  matters 
^H    ■  little  to  us  how  we  accomplish  our  fete.     To  spread,  to  supplant  others, 
^B      to  cover  a  boundlesB  sprfce,  this  seems  our  ambition,  no  matter  what  in- 
^H      fluence  we  spread  with  us.    Why  cannot  we  rise  to  noWcr  conceptions  of 
^H      OUT  destiny  ?     Why  do  we  not  feel  that  oar  work  as  a  nation  is,  to  carry 
^H      freedom,  religion,  science,  and  a  nobler  form  of  human  nature  over  this 
^B     -imntinent;  and  why  do  we  not  remember  thai  to  diffuse  these  blessings 
^H      we  must  first  cherish  them  in  out  own'  borders ;  and  that  whatever 
^H     deeidy  and  permanently  comipts  us,  will  make  our  epretuling  inflnence 
^H      ft  curse,  not  a  blessing,  to  this  new  worid?     It  is  a  common  ides  in  £u> 
^H      rope,  that  we  are  destined  to  spread  an  inferior  civilization  over  North 
^H      America;  tliat  our  slavery  and  our  ubiorption  in  gain  and  oulioard 
^H      inlereHs  mark  us  out  as  fated  to  fall  behind  the  old  world  in  the  higher 
^H      improvements  uf  human  nature,  in  the  philosophy,  the  refinements,  tbe 
^F      enthusiasm  of  literature  and  the  arts,  which  throw  a  lustre  round  Other 
Couulries.     I  am  not  prophet  enough  to  read  our  fate.     I  believe,  in- 
deed, that  we  are  to  make  our  futurity  for  ourselves,     I  believe  that  a 
nation's  destiny  lies  in  its  character,  in  the  principles  which  govern  its 
policy  and  bear  rule  in  lie  hearts  of  its  citi2en8.     I  take  my  stand  on 
God's  moral  and  etwual  law.     A  nation,  renouncing  and  ddying  this, 
cannot  be  free,  cannot  be  great.' — Changing,  p.  44. 

This  from  the  mouth  of  a  learned  and  able  republican  afTbrds, 

I  our  readers  will  perc^ve,  no  flattering  picture  of  the  present 
state  of  political  society  in  the  United  States,  nor  any  very  confi- 
dent hopes  of  its  duration.  '  A  tree  shall  be  known  by  its  iruita,' 
and  a  government  must  be,  in  some  degree  at  least,  judged  by  ih^ 
manners  it  creates.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  revolutionary 
party  in  Europe  have  pushed  this  ]ir(iposition  to  an  untenable 
extent,  by  attempting  to  make  the  ancient  and  established  govern- 
ments responsible,  not  merely  for  the  abuses  whirfi  may  have 
grown  up,  but  for  the  natural  follies  aod  vices  of  mEUikind ;  and 
we  agree  witli  tlie  philosophic  poef— 
'  How 
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'  How  email,  of  all  that  liuman  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kinge  can  rauae  ur  cure ! ' 
Tbis^ — as  it  regards  manners  antl  sorial  and  politiral  relations — is 
peculiarly  true  of  the  old  European  rountries,  where  ihc  forms  of 
government  have  grown  out  of  a  pre-ftxiiiinif  state  of  society,  and 
have  only  followed — not  created  —the  national  temper  and  cha- 
racter. But  in  a  new  country,  where  the  political  constitutim 
precedes  the  social  ooml)inaUon,  where — as  in  a  kind  of  Utopia — 
men  are  burn  and  Eocieties  created  to  bear  an  allotted  share  in 
pTe-ordained  institutions,  it  is  clear  that  those  institiilions  must 
have  a  predominant  influence  on  the  nascent  society.  They  are 
the  education  of  the  infant  people  ! 

None  of  the  human  race,  we  confidently  believe,  possess  higher 
natural  qualities  than  what  Dr.  Channing  calls  the  Anglo-Saxon 
American,  In  physical  advantages,  they  are  above  the  average  of 
mankind  and  nut  inferior  lo  their  progenitors ;  their  courage  is 
equal  to  the  highest,  and  their  talents  are  great,  varied,  and 
vigorous.  If,  then,  as  Dr.  Channing  seema  to  concede,  they 
have  attained  only  '  an  inferior  civilisation, '  — if  they  '  fall  behind 
the  old  world  in  the  higher  improvements  of  human  nature,' — we 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  this  inferiority  must  be  mainly 
attributable  to  the  institutions  under  which  their  great  natural 
ad^^tntagee  are  damped,  or  rathei:,  we  ehould  say,  warped  an<l 
distorted  into  those  defects  which  havfti  of  late,  '  lowered  the 
American  name  in  the  world.' 

We  conf^s  that  we  look  with  still  greater  apprchensiMi  than 
Dv.  Channing  etprcsses  to  the  spread  of  this  inferior  civilization 
— these  corrupted  manners — these  distorted  energies  over  the  vast 
continent,  which  wo  do  think  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  its 
coloured  prt^ny,  is  (pace  Doctoris)  '  destined'  to  coloniee  ;  and 
we  shall  not,  therefore,  affect  to  deny  that  we  should — for  the  sake 
of  this  growing  world — hail  with  satisfaction  any  circumstances 
that  should  induce  the  American  people  to  a  revision  of  all,  and 
a  re-construction  of  some,  of  those  institutions  which  we  believe 
in  our  conscience  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  all  the 
best  parts  of  the  American  character,  and  to  be  the  main  cause 
of  all  the  graver  defects  with  which  they  are  reproached,  by  either 
the  judicious  criticism  of  Foreigners,  or  the  enlightened  candour 
of  their  own  countrymen. 

Let  UB  not  be  misunderstood :  we  heartily  rejoice  in  the  advance 
of  the  Anglo-American  people  in  wealth  and  power.  They  are 
our  brothers,  our  sons,  our  cousins—  and  our  being  permanently 
divided  by  rival  interests,  or  even  occasionally  alienated  by  per- 
sonal antipathies,  does  nqt  alter  the  great  fact  that  wc  are  of  tlic 
same  Ikmilyj  Hiat  we  speak  the  same  tongue,  read  the  same  books. 
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and  acknowledge  as  the  basis  of  aociely  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  we  desire  that  their 
advances  in  wealth  and  power  should  be  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding growth  of  general  civilisation — of  private  morals — and 
of  an  honest  and  honourable  spirit  of  international  policy ; — in  all 
which  points  it  is  admitted  by  themselves  that  they  are  gradually 
'falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.'  It  is  not  for  us  to  adrocate 
the  introduction  of  the  monarcliical  or  aristucratical  system  into 
America,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  cut  and  dry  system — though  we 
believe  that  some  form  of  monarchy  will  be  found,  in  the  long  run, 
to  be  the  best  protection  for  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  civi- 
lised man ;  but  what  we  more  immediately  deplore,  in  a  fraternal 
and  not  a  rival  spirit,  is  the  growth  of  an  extreme  and  unmixed 
dfmocractj,  which  checks  civilisation,  defeats  law  and  justice,  cor- 
rupts maimers,  brutalises'the  national  feeling,  and  tends  inune- 
diately  to  aggression  and  robbery,  and  eventually  to  barbarism 
and  anarchy. 

We  admit,  for  we  are  anxious  to  conduct  this  important  discus- 
sion in  the  fairest  manner — we  readily  admit,  that  if,  what  is 
now  generally  called  a  republic,  that  is  an  unmixed  democracy, 
has  any  chance  of  practical  and  permanent  success,  it  is  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  have  no  adverse  antecedents  : 
democracy  lias  there  no  prejudices  to  overcome,  no  precedents  to 
overrule,  no  habits,  no  manners,  no  recollections  to  contend  with. 
They  have  no  anii-popular,  nor  even  ezfra-popular  authority  to 
pull  down  ;  they  have  no  traditional  aristocracy  to  restore  ;  they 
are,  as  it  were,  '  natice  and  endued  unto  that  element'  We  have 
in  England  a  phrase  which  strongly  expresses  the  hold  which  in- 
stitutions take  of  an  old  and  long  legalised  country,  when  we 
talk  emphatically  of  the  '  law  of  the  land.'  The  law  of  ike  land 
is  a  title  of , such  antiqaity  and  authority  amongst  us,  that  it  is,  as 
we  may  almost  say,  sanctified  in  Magna  Charla,  and  our  habitual 
respect  for  it,  though  sadly  weakened  by  modem  theorists,  is  still 
our  best  human  hope  against  revolutionary  innovation ;  but  universal 
suffrage — popular  election  to  all  offices  in  the  State — the  absence 
of  any  right  of  primogeniture — the  distribution  of  property  by 
gavel,  and  a  system  of  not  merely  legal  but  social  equality,  are,  in 
the  United  States,  tke  laws  of  a  land  which  has  never  knoivn  any 
other,  and  which — apart  from  any  intrinsic  merits  they  may  ov 
may  not  have — possess  the  general  approbation,  not  to  say  ad- 
miration, of  a  people  who  have  grown  up  under  them,  and  who 
believe,  justly  or  erroneously,  that  to  them  is  mainly  due  the  im- 
exampled — the  enormous  strides  that  they  have  made  in  prosperity 
at  home  and  power  abroad.  American  democracy  is  therefore 
an  indigenous  growth,  under  a  favouring  climate  and  in  a  congenial 
soil.  Biit, 
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But,  besides  these  and  other  moral  considerations,  there  are 
some  Tnaterial  causes  wliicli  render  the  democratical  institutions  of 
America  peculiarly  congenial  to  its  condition  and  its  wants.  The 
inexhaustible  field  which  the  back  settlements  afford  for  individual 
enterprise  serves  to  drain  off — not  merely  harmlessly,  but  benefi- 
cially— all  the  exuberant  and  irregular  spirit  of  personal  ambition 
and  insubordination — the  feuds,  the  factions,  and  the  party  strug- 
gles which  have  been  the  essential  and  characteristic  dangers  of 
all  the  democracies  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Ed  nx  finitimii 
populis,  turba  omnis  sine  discrimiite,  liber  an  serxuit  esset,  avida 
naoarum  rerum  perfugii ;  idqite  pTimum  ad  cveptam  magailudincm 
Toharis  fait.  These  back  settlements  are  the  great  safety-valoe  of 
the  American  republic.  Had  the  Alleganies  been  impassable, 
wo  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  lasted  even  to  this  day. 

And,  moreover,  the  force  of  the  valve  seems  providentially  gra-. 
duated  to  insure  the  most  beneficial  action.  There  is  enough  of 
risk  and  difRculty  in  the  life  of  the  adventurers  to  keep  at  home 
all  those  who,  either  by  temper  or  by  property,  are  satisfied  with 
their  lot  and  position;  in  short,  the  conservative  portions  of  the 
population :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  deter, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  enough  to  allure  those  busy  and  enterprising 
spirits,  whose  energies  would  be  dangerous  in  a  more  limited  and 
more  densely  cultivated  country. 

This  facility  and  habit  of  emigration  affords,  also,  and  may  to  a 
probably  distant  period  continue  to  afford,  a  complete  and  ad- 
mirable preventive  remedy  against  that  heaviest  scourge  of  Euro- 
pean societies,  and  that  most  awful  danger  of  European  govern- 
ments— able-bodied  Pauperism  !  This  is  the  greatest,  and  per- 
haps the  only  substJintiat  moral  benefit  that'  the  stale  of  American 
society  receives  from  the  western  wilderness ;  but  it  is  not  an  ad- 
vantage which  depends  altogether  on  the  form  of  government,  and 
it  is  accompanied  l»y  many  drawbacks,  both  moral  and  political — 
such  as  the  encouragement  of  unsettled,  wandering,  and,  even- 
tually, lawless  habits ;  the  spread  of  inferior  civilisation ;  the  re- 
trocession of  mankind  to  primitive  baftarism,  and  the  stimulation 
of  a  dishonest  and  predatory  spirit.  But  whichever  way  the 
balance  of  advantage  in  this  matter  may  incline,  we  must  further 
admit  that  the  great  democratic  principle— the  paramount  rlghte 
of  individual  man — is  in  every  respect  best  fitted  for  the  coloni- 
sation of  western  America.  Such  a  wilderness  can  only  be  planted 
with  any  profit  by  individual  and  unrestricted  energies,  which  no 
government  could  direct — under  local  circumstances  which  no 
government  could  reach.  The  settler  must  depend  on  himself 
alone,  under  circumstances  where  no  other  elements  of  colonisa- 
tion are  to  he  found — 
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*  Than  man  and  steel — tiie  woodman  and  the  axe  f* 
Such  a  state  of  existence — ^we  can  hardlj  call  it  society-^if  to  be 
maintained  in  its  proper  efficiency,  is  evidently  beyond  the  pale 
of  monarchical  or  aristocratical  government,  or  indeed  of  any 
government  at  all ;  and  if  this  were  not  a  priori  cleat,  it  wonH  be 
Blade  so  by  comparing  the  success  of  American  enterprise  with 
that  of  any  other  system  of  colonization  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  success  of'  the 
republican  institutions  in  the  United  States— causes  which,  of 
course,  cannot  exist  in  any  European  country,  and  without  a  com- 
bination of  which,  no  democratic  republic  of  any  extent  or  inter-* 
national  importance  could,  we  are  convinced,  exist  ten  years. 

But  when  we  come  to  trace  these  causes  to  their  essential  prin- 
ciples, and  bring  the  result  into  combination  with  other  unques- 
tionable facts  of  human  history,  and  other  irrepressible  tendencies 
of  human  nature,  we  see  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  America 
herself,  with  all  the  advantages  for  the  experiment  which  we 
have  fairly  stated,  is  '  destined '  also  to  aflFord  another  proof  that 
such  a  democracy  is  not  long  reconcileable  with  great  national 
power  and  a  high  state  of  moral  civilisation. 

First,  we  think  we  might  almost  venture  to  asseri  that  no 
pure  democracy  has  ever  existed  for  any  length  of  time  in  any 
country  ancient  or  modern.  The  democracy  of  Athens,  the 
simplest  we  read  of,  was  periodically  interrupted  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Tyrants  (we  use  the  word  technically),  or  eminent 
persons  who  emerged  out  of  various  degrees  of  anarchy  to  a 
tyrannical  influence ;  and  these  were  the  days  of  its  power  and 
its  glory.  All  the  other  republics  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
found  their  principle  of  vitality  and  permanence  in  a  large 
mixture  of  oligarchy,  which  always  constituted  the  permanent 
governing  power,  to  which  the  action  of  the  demiocracy  was 
auxiliary,  and  formal  rather  than  substantial. 

In  the  next  place,  all  those  republics  were  limited  to  a  compa- 
ratively narrow  territory,  and  were  compressed,  and  therefore 
supported,  by  powerful  neighbours.  This  is  obvious  in  the  cases 
of  all  the  Grecian  and  all  the  modem  European  republics.  That 
of  Rome  seems  to  offer  an  exception — but  it,  in  truth,  does  not. 
The  Roman  republic  was  an  oligarchy,  and  the  government  was 
so  essentially  patrician,  that  it  has  bequeathed  its  name  to  the 
highest  forms  of  modern  aristocracy.  Though  the  Roman  arms 
covered  the  world,  the  Roman  republic  existed  only  in  the  heart 
of  Italy,  and  in  the  few  towns  admitted  (exceptio  probans  regulam) 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  all  the  rest  was  military  domination ; 
and  Gaul,  Iberia,  and  Helvetia  were  no  more  republican  under 
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Mariua  or  Pompey,  ihati  France,  Spiun,  Italy,  or  Switzerland 
were  imder  Buonaparte.  Small  republics  are  posrablc,  because 
their  powerful  neighboura  guarantee  them  alike  from  foreign 
aggression  and  from  their  own  internal  factions ;  but  a  large  re- 
public must,  we  think,  inevitably  break  up  into  separate  slates,  or 
maintain  its  integrity  by  subsiding  into  some  form  of  despotism. 
There  can  be  no  alternative. 

If  this,  or  any  thing  like  this,  be  true  of  a  single  state  derived 
from  one  origin,  under  one  climate  and  having  a  singularity  of 
interests,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  with  regard  to  a  number 
of  states,  each  as  large  as  a  European  kingdom,  spread  over  more 
climates  than  Europe  occupies,  and  divided  therefore  into  thpt 
endless  variety  of  material  interests,  arising  from  such  extensive 
territories  and  such  various  natural  wants  and  capacities !  We 
can  no  more  confide  in  the  duration  of  an  unity  of  interests, 
feelings,  and  government  in  Massachusetts  aad  Louisiana,  than 
in  the  declarations  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  Napoleon,  that  there  were 
no  longer  Pyrenees ! 

The  system  oi  Federation  has,  it  must  he  admitted,  one  advan- 
tage, which  tends  to  delay  or  avert  a  crisis  of  the  nature  we  are 
now  contemplating.  As  in  the  celebrated  process  of  taming  ele- 
phants, a  refractory  state  may  find  itself  between  two  sober  and 
peaceable  neighbours,  who  will  speedily  reduce  it  to  obedience  to 
the  general  will :  but,  as  mankind  arc  not  so  docile  as  elephants, 
it  may  be  doubted  how  long  such  a  process  would  preserve 
national  harmony. 

It  is  also  certain  that  there  would  be  in  the  United  States  a 
strong  reluctance  to  give  the  institutions  of  the  old  country  such 
a  triumph  as  they  imagine  we  should  feci  at  the  failure  of 
their  great  experiment ;  but  a  feeling  arising  out  of  mere  temper 
cannot  have  very  durable  eifects,  and  America  will  by  and  by 
come  to  understand  that  if  we  wish  for  any  change  in  their  insti- 
tutions, it  is  not  from  a  spirit  of  party,  but  because  we  think  it 
will  ultimately  conduce  to  their  general  prosperity,  in  which — 
if  for  no  higher  motive  than  that  they  are  our  best  customer — we 
must  feel  a  sincere  and  almost  a  personal  interest. 

We,  therefore,  on  a  balance  of  all  the  premises,  incline  to  the 
conclusion  that,  whenever  the  elder  American  States  become  really 
and  substantially  condensed  in  population,  property,  and  civilisa- 
tion,  then  individual  interests  wOl  grow  into  irreconcdl cable  rival- 
ries, and  that  the  preservation  of  peace  amimgst  them  will  require 
permanent  governments,  still  rcBponsible,  no  doubt,  to  the  sub 
stantial  good  sense— but  strong  enough  to  resist  the  occasional 
impulses  of — theii  diversified  people.     Of  this  tendency  to  dis- 
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'  union  we  have  already  seen  some  notable  indi  rat  ions  :  first,  iloubt- 
fully,  during  the  late  war  with  Eng-knd  ;  latterly,  more  strongly, 
in  the  NuUijicatitin  controversy  ;  and  now,  still  more  seriously,  in 
the  opinioDS  of  men  so  grave  and  so  patriotic  as  Dr.  Channing, 
on  the  present  question  pf  the  Texas. 

We  concur,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  in  all  that  Dr.  Channing 
Bays  of  the  danger  to  the  Union  from  a  spirit  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement, which  once  indulged  cannot,  we  agiee  with  him,  be 
stopped  short  of  the  Icy  sea,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Isthmus — a 
process  which  would  involve  wide-spread  foreign  wars,  and — 
whether  such  wars  should  be  successful  or  the  contrary — inevitable 
internal  dissension  and  ultimate  disruption. 

But  the  more  immediate  danger,  we  also  agree  with  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  arises  from  the  Slavery  question.  We  can  add  nothing — 
comparatively  uninformed  as  we  arc,  and  prejudiced  as  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  we  may  be  supposed  to  be — which  could  be  of  any 
importance  alter  the  testimony  of  Doctor  Channing.  There  is, 
however,  <»ne  circumstance  which  he  has  overlooked,  which  seems 
In  US  to  deprive  the  Slavery  question  of  somewhat  of  its  vital,  or 
at  least  of  its  instant  impiirlance.  We  are  informed  that  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  and  particularly  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  the  Eastern  States,  hns  had  a  tendency  to  reconcile 
these  states  to  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  South.  The  raw  cot- 
ton grown  by  slave  labour  in  Louisiana  employs  the  looms  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  manufactured  goods  of  Massachusetts 
return  to  clothe  the  slave  population  of  the  South ;  and  thus, 
by  a  cycle  of  commercial  benefits,  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  some  material  compensation  for 
the  moral  turpitude  of  the  system  of  slavery. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  guess  how  far  this  feeling  may 
go  towards  retarding  the  explosion  between  the  antagonist  prin- 
ciples of  free  and  slave  labour,  but  we  Lave  thought  it  but  fair  to 
notice  it  as  an  ingredient  in  the  discussion  which,  though  it  has 
not  been,  that  we  know  of,  publicly  noticed,  is,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  already  plainly  visible  and  in  no  slight  degree  effective. 

There  is  another  most  im]Xirtant,  though  hitherto  little  ob- 
served, consideration,  applicable  lo  this  part  of  the  subject,  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  slavery  system,  but  is  now  assuming  a  for- 
midable aspect  of  its  own  :  we  mean  the  condition  and  the  growth 
of  the  free  people  of  volmir.  An  English  reader  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  feelmgs  of  inveterate  and  irreconcileable  antipathy  with 
which  the  pure  whites  look  upon  any  misture  of  black  blood  : 
contact  with  any  of  the  shades  of  colour  is  contamination — con- 
nexion would  be  mortal.     They  despise,  or,  at  least,  hate  them 
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worRc  tlian  ihe  absolute  Negro  slave — because  they  seem  to  ap- 
proach them  more  nearly — because,  as  tliey  would  say,  '  lliey 
imitate  humanity  so  abominably.'  Yet  tbis  tabooed  race,  these 
exiles  at  home,  possess  physical  and  moral  qualities  already  little 
inferior  to  those  who  look  down  upon  them,  and  are  rapidly 
growing  jn  number,  in  wealth,  and — in  spite  of  the  contempt  of 
iheir  white  cousins — in  respectability.  If  we  read  aright  ihc 
various  accounts,  both  of  travellers  and  natives,  the  prospect  (if 
amalgamation,  or  even  of  conciliation,  between  these  consangui- 
neous races  seems  indefinitely  distant,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  slavery  itself  is  hardly  a  more  awful  question  to 
society  in  the  United  States,  than  the  condition  of  the  free  citizens 
oi  colour.  These  people,  it  may  he  added,  meet  no  such  inve- 
terate prejudices  in  Canada ;  and  this  is  another  fact  which  may 
have  important  consequences  on  the  destiny  of  the  West. 

Miss  Martincnu  is  ihe  only  writer  we  recollect,  foreign  or  native, 
who  discards  absolutely  all  idea  of  a  future  dissolution  of  the 
federation  as  a  mere  vision  indulged  by  those  only  who  are  pre- 
judiced against  the  great  republican  experiment;  but  she  adds, 
not  quite  consistently,  we  think,  that  'happen  hereafter  what  may, 
the  existence  of  the  Union  up  to  this  day  has  proved  the  great 
fact  of  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self-government ;'  by  which  it 
appears,  from  the  context,  that  she  means  a  perfect  democracy. 
Now  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  no  such  thing  has  been  yet 
'proved,'  nor  can,  we  apprehend,  be  proved,  till  the  experi- 
ment shall  have  been  brought  to  the  test — first,  by  the  gradual 
closing  of  the  physical  safety-valves  we  have  alluded  to,  and, 
secondly,  by  the  gradual  growth  of  those  political  interests  which 
tend  to  indiridualise  the  States  and  to  aristocratise  societies.  So 
that  wc  can  by  no  means  concur  with  Miss  Martineau  in  treating 
with  such  dogmatical  contempt  as  she  has  done  the  prudent 
suggestion  of  '  Wait;  these  are  early  days;  the  experiment  may 
yet  fail.' 

But  Miss  Martineau's  reasoning  is,  in  other  respects,  alsoquite 
inconsistent  with  her  Jacts.  Slie  alleges  that  the  existence,  up  to 
this  time,  of  the  Union,  demonstrates  the  final  accomplishment  and 
irrevocable  success  of  the  democratic  principle ;  and  then  she  jiro- 
ceeds  to  complain  at  great  length,  and  with  suitable  earnestness, 
that  a  lamentable  quantity  of  aristocracy — the  vestiges  of  the  old 
govermnents — is  still  interwoven  with  the  existing  laws  and  man- 
ners ;  and  she  expresses  her  further  conviction  that  the  repub- 
lican principle  cannot  receive  its  full  and  fair  development  until 
all  those  aristocratical  anomalies  shall  be  brought  down  to,  or 
rather  merged  under,  the  level  of  absolute  and  indiscriminate 
equality  umwtyst  all  human  creatures, — a  happy  state,  from  which 
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^Iss  Martineau  laments  that  the  Union  Is  still  toii  distant.  But 
in  pursuing  lliis  theme,  she  chooses  to  forget  that  these  very 
'MiBtocratical  ingredients,  few  as  they  are,  may  have  been  the 
"very  checks  which  have  hitherto  kept  the  machine  in  the  ordei' 
Vhich  she  admires — that  they  may  be,  as  it  were,  the  unseen 
^ndulum  which  regulates  the  movement  of  the  clock.  Some 
of  the  wisest  men  in  America  think  so,  and  we  presume  lo  incline 
to  the  same  opinion.  Let  us  take  one  example  :  Miss  Martineau 
thinks  the  American  senate  aristocratical,  and  predicts  its  not 
'distant  downfall.  'The  sertate  is  an  aruymaly — an  anomalous  insti- 
tution cannot  he  long-lived  even  if  it  works  well ;  its  well-working 
is  only  a  temporary  affair,  an  accident.  Its  radical  change  becomes 
"a  question  of  time  merely,  and  recent  events  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant.' — {Snciptij  in  America,  i.  55.) 
Without  dwelling  on  twenty  other  inconsistencies  of  the  same 
^ind,  are  we  not  justified  by  this  single  but  most  remarkable  in- 
Hance,  In  rejecting  altogether  the  judgment  of  a  writer  who  asserts 
tiiat  the  pure  democratic  theory  has  been  tested  and  estJiblished. 
by  an  experiment  in  which  she  confesses  that  there  has  existed  so 
influential  an  anomaly  as  a  senate  ;  and  who  predicts  the  eternal 
stability  of  a  constitution  at  the  very  moment  in  which  she 
Announces  the  speedy  dissolution  of  one  of  its  most  important, 
•*nJ  its  very  most  conservative,  ingredients  ?— We  confess  that 
-Ifrom  almost  every  fact  staled  by  Miss  Martineau  in  her  very 
rambling  essays,  it  is  our  misfortune  to  have  drawn  conclusions 
■*stremeiy  different  from  hers — we  think  the  experiment  is  far 
from  being  concluded,  and  even  on  the  mere  political  and  material 
_'aBpect  of  the  affair,  we  see  strong  reason  to  doubt  its  ultimate 
Bucceas. 

But  when  we  take  into  the  account  some  moral  considerations 
that  belong  to  the  subject,  our  doubts  Ijecome  still  stronger. 
We  cannot  believe  that  an  cKtensive,  rich,  cultivated,  and 
highly  civiLsed  society  can  permanently  exist  under  the  sole 
'dominion  of  the  physical  majority,  whose  feelings  and  whose  inte- 
'I<csts  must  tend  to  bring  all  men  to  one  indiscriminate  level,  both 
of  property  and  intellect,  and  that  level  of  course  the  lowest.  It 
Seems  to  us,  that  to  state  such  a  proposition  is  to  refute  it ;  yet 
that  such  is  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  American  experiment 
■may  be  easily  proved,  not  merely  a  priori,  but  by  every  kind  of 
evidence.  We  could  pro<luce  abundance  of  such  testimony,  but 
the  extracts  which  we  have  lately  made  from  their  own  writers 
render  any  additional  proof  sujiererogative. 

But  it  seems  that  even  the  alarming  progress  which  this  system 
has  made,  and  must  naturally  continue  to  make,  is  not  rapid 
enough  for  the  exigency  of  the  democratic  principle.     We  learn 
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that  an  association  of  what  in  England  would  be  called  the  lower 
classes,  but  which  in  America  arc  the  most  Influential,  has  been 
formed  at  New  York,  under  the  title  of  the  Workies.  These 
people  appear  to  look  at  their  political  system  shrewdly,  and  to 
deal  with  it  logically.  They  have  discovered  that  educatum  is  an 
inroad  on  natural  equality,  and  they  therefore  propose  that  there 
should  be  for  all  citizens,  without  any  personal  exception,  one 
uniform  education. 

This,  extravagant  as  it  may  appear,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  two 
not  unimportant  points — first,  that  the  degree  of  equality  which 
exists  in  the  United  States  does  not  satisfy  all  its  possessors, 
and  that  they  are  for  pushing'  it  to  its  last  expression ;  and, 
secondly,  that  this  extreme  principle  is  impracticable  nonsense ! 
For,  supposing  the  TVorkies  to  succeed  in  establishing  these  com- 
mon schools  and  prohibiting  all  others,  how  will  tbey  continue  to 
evade  the  innate  inequulitiet  of  the  human  intellect,  which  en- 
able one  boy  to  attain  with  little  trouble  what  another  never  can 
learn?  and,  however  low  the  level  of  education  may  be  laid,  he 
that  profits  most  by  it  will  acquire  in  practice  as  complete  a  social 
superiority— ujiocwZms  infer  cibcos- — as  if  he  had  been  educated  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Another  principle  of  the  Wbrktes — a 
logical  corollary  of  the  former — is  the  equality  of  property — a 
kind  of  agrarian  law  by  which,  at  stated  intervals,  all  property  is 
to  be  publicly  and  equally  divided  amongst  all  citizens.  This— 
which  is  the  real  conclusion  of  all  .•tystems  of  social  equality,  and 
which  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  such  a  system  fxnild  exist — 
may  perhaps  be  attempted — nay,  it  might  be  carried,  wherever 
the  absolute  principle  of  universal  sufirage  may  be  established. 
Its  success  would  make  a  nation  of  paupers ;  if  the  attempt  itself 
was  not  likely  to  create  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  might  be  its 
first  fluctuations,  could  have  no  other  result  than  some  species  of 
protective  despotism. 

We  shall  be  told  that  these  are  the  wild  extremities  of  an 
inconsiderable  sect.  Extreme,  we  admit  they  are,  hut  not  tvild — 
for  they  are  the  practical  and  logical  conclusions  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  now  in  mitigated  operation  in  the  United  States — 
of  which  Miss  Martineau  and  such  wandering  intellects  advocate 
the  full  development,  and  which,  we  believe,  will  continue  gra- 
dually to  be  developed,  until  a  sad  experience  shall  prove  them 
to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  civil  society — certainly  with,  all  ra- 
tional liberty  : — for  if  you  give  power  to  the  mass,  while  civilisation 
gives  wealth  to  the  few,  the  former  will  sooner  or  later— ^er /as 
out  nsfaa — swallow  up  the  latter,  till  at  length  their  insane 
energies  shall  be  curbed  by  the  chains  and  strait -waistcoats  of 
of  despotic  discipline. 

A  great 
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A  great  cause  of  that  raplil  demoralisation  which  Dr.  Chanoing 
latnents,  arises,  we  apprehend,  from  the  still  more  rapid  accuinu- 
'latioD  uf  wealth.  Nations  can  no  more  sLind  such  sudden  pros- 
perity than  individuals.  The  gambling  nation,  like  the  individual 
gambler,  will  be  profligate.  Wealth  to  do  pXKl  to  either  must 
be  jrrndually  acquired  by  industry  and  prudence ;  and  when  90 
acquired,  must  be  capable  of  being  safely,  honourably,  and  intel- 
lectually enjoyed — without  the  latter,  it  can  purchase  little  more 
ifaan  is  common  to  man  and  to  beasts.  Fur  this  reason  it  is 
that  we  re^et,  and  altogether  for  the  sake  of  America  herself, 
the  strong  inclination  and  the  arbitrary  devices*  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  any  thinp  Uke  an  hereditary  aristocracy  even  of  property. 
'The  land' — says  Mr.  Jefferson  in  one  of  those  plausible  jcux  dp 
mots  which  dnpe  and  disorder  the  popular  mind — '  is  made  for 
the  living,  and  not  for  the  dead ;'  and,  in  the  spirit  of  this  heart- 
less aphorism,  the  institutions  of  America,  under  the  pretence  of 
liberty,  tend  to  curtail  mankind  of  one  of  the  fust  rights  of  man 
— the  free  enjoyment  and  disposal  of  what  he  has  earned  hy  his 
own  industry,  and  to  defeat  one  of  the  most  ennobling  instincts 
of  our  nature — that  of  bequeathing  ourselves,  as  it  were,  to  our 
own  posterity,  and  living  an  after-life  in  the  foreseen  affluence, 
respectability,  and  honour  of  our  children  and  their  descendants. 
Every  kind  of  obstacle  is  raised  to  impede  or  defeat  the  (rnrs- 
misaioti  of  a  man's  wealth,  influence,  or  consideration — '  the  land 
is  for  the  living,  not  for  the  dead' — and  when  a  man  is  dead,  all 
care  is  taken  that  no  private  gratitude  or  honour  to  his  memory 
should  survive  among  the  living. 

Mr.  Cooper,  who  we  suppose  may  be  authoriiy  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, says  distinctly,  that  the  state  of  domesti<;  society  is  far  from 
satisfactory  in  America.  '  Let,'  says  Mr.  Cooper,  '  the  reason  of 
the  weakness  of  the  family  lie  amongst  us  be  what  it  will,  the 
effect  is  to  cut  us  off  from  a  large  portion  of  the  happiness  that  is 
dependent  on  the  affections.' — (England,  iii.  139.)  Again,  'All 
the  local  affections  are  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  gain,' — the  spirit 
of  traffic  is  gradually  envelopincr  eDerylhivg  in  its  sordid  grasp;' 
and,  '  the  worst  tendency  of  American  manners  is  manifested  by  a 
rapacity  for  money,  which,  when  obtained,  is  to  be  spent  in  little 
besides   eating  and  drinking.' — Qib.  v.  ii.,    13 — 54.)      Dr.  Chan- 

•  Wa  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  gentlemnn  slmDBt  equally  well  acquainted 
with  .4.iDe[ica  and  Euglanil.  ami  as  able  aad  intt^lligent  as  any  man  id  either.  He 
writBB, '  II  is  pBifeclly  traa  that  a  certain  ile^irte  of  jiereerulion  fllwayB  attends  any 
penon  who  haa  (he  goad,  01  as  it  sometimes  turns  nut  the  bad,  foituue  to  be  richer 
than  his  nei(;hbouTi,  and  persona  of  this  description  come  every  day  to  Europe  to 
avoid  it ;  many  of  them  now  live  in  Paris.  Taxes  in  the  towns  are  heavy,  and  have 
the  vexatious  appeudage  of  being  arbitrary.  Wealth  is,  iu  fact,  a  crime  and  adis- 
quaUficatioti.' 
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Ding's  more  general  arid  equally  pregnant  observations  on  the 
stale  of  American  society  Lave  be«n  seen  in  the  preceding  extracts. 
■To  what  is  this  'degrading-'  tendency  to  be  attributed? — not  to 
any  innate  sordidness  or  selfishness  in  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
Britons,  but  to  the  '  envious'  and  narrow -spirited  institutions  which 
obstruct  the  natural  channels  of  individutd  liberality  and  taste : — 
a  man  must  not  attempt  to  found  a  family — to  make,  as  it  is  called, 
an  eldest  son — to  indulge  in  perinanent  and  transmissible  acquisi- 
tions of  either  the  elegancies  or  the  substantials  of  cultivated  life. 
The  law,  and  where  the  law  does  not,  public  opinion,  still  stronger 
than  the  law,  tells  him  that  be  oug;ht  not  to  indulge  himself  in 
aristocratic  refinements,  and  still  less  to  extend  his  personal  influ- 
ence into  futurity.  Hence,  we  surmise,  much  of  the  '  sordid  spirit" 
which  the  Americans  attribute  to  themselves ;  hence  the  greedi- 
ness of  gain,  which,  when  obtained,  is  spent  in  ignoble  and  brutal 
gratifications  ; — '  the  land  is  fiir  the  living,  and  Jtol  for  the  dead,' 
so  '  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  ye  die !' 

We  cannot  believe  that  man  was  created  with  the  aspirations 
after  futuritv  which  distinguish  him  from  the  brutes  who  perish, 
to  be  cooped  up  in  such  |jase  limits ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  the 
protracted  existence  of  a  state  of  society  which  thus  perverts  bis 
noblest  exertions  and  defeats  his.  highest  instincts.  In  short,  we 
believe  that  social  svperiorify,  attainable  by  private  industry  or 
by  public  services,  and  transmissible  from  worthy  parents  to  worthy 
descendants,  (and  the  power  of  transmission  tends  to  make  both 
worthy,)  is  as  essential  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  man- 
kind as  legal  equality. 

If  we  were  to  pursue  this  all-important  subject  into  its  details, 
we  think  we  could  add  largely  to  the  reasons  which  we  have  thus 
summarily  indicated;  and  we  could  show,  that  wherever  this 
irrepressible  instinct  of  our  nature  has  been  obstructetl  in  its 
natural  course,  it  escapes  into  the  low  and  little  channels  of  per- 
sonal indulgences  and  vanities.  In  France,  for  instance,  the 
ravenous  greediness  for  individual  titles  and  distinctions  has  grown 
with  the  growth,  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  its  pre- 
tended principles  of  equahty ;  and  the  United  Stales  themselves, 
though  they  have  neither  Lords  nor  Baronets,  are,  we  suspect,  in 
their  own  way,  a  more  titled  nation  than  aristocratic  England ; 
every  man  is  there  a  'Gentleman — either  an  HanmirnbU — an 
Eiquire — a  General — a  Colonel — a  Major  :  all  the  women,  without 
any  exception,  are  'ladies' — (Abdy's  Jimmnl,  ii.  121.)  And 
John  Fenimore  Cooper,  Esquire,  has  published  to  the  whole 
world  his  flagrant  indignation  at  not  having  been  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  an  English  Duke! 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  whether  the  spirit  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement. 
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4isement,  or  the  mortal  plague  of  slavery,  or  the  powerful  spread 
of  the  coloured  population,  or  the  wide  conflicts  of  cominercial 
rivalries,  shall  dissolve  the  federation  or  not — whether  it  is  to  exist 
as  one  great  people,  or  as  several  and  independent  Sutes — we 
feel  B  strong  conviction  that  the  American  commonwealth  must — 
as  it  attains  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation,  and  a  richer  moral 
culture— admit  into  its  institutions,  as  every  other  people  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  been  obliged  to  do — a  fairer  balance 
between  property  and  population,  and  something  equivalent  to 
the  aristocratic  principle  which  steadies  and  regulates  the  popular 
impulses  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Providence  only  knows  by  what  means,  or  after  what  struggles 
this  may  be  accomplished  ;  but,  if  we  are  not  alu)gether  mistaken 
estimate   of  the    unconquerable  propensities  of  human 
nature — sooner  or  later,  come  it  will  I 


Art.  IV. — ITie  Lives  and  Exploits  of  Banditti  and  Robbers  in 
all  Parts  of  the  World.  By  C.  M'Farlane,  Esq.  London. 
1837.     (No.  LXII.  of  the  Family  Library.) 

fl'^HE  republication  of  this  work  iii  a  clieap  duodecimo  fonn,  by 
*•  the  editors  of  the  Family  Library,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
popularity  and  enlerlaining  natuae  of  its  contents.  The  author, 
from  his  own  account,  was  admirably  calculated  to  deal,  '  con 
ainoTi','  with  bis  subject.  One  of  the  dreamy  visions  of  his  early 
boyhood  was  the  fancy  that  he  might  become  '  a  captain  uf  bold 
banditti,  with  a  forest  more  leafy  than  Ardennes  for  bis  haunt,  and 
a  ruined  abbey,  or  castle,  or  inapproachable  cave  for  his  home, 
with  followers  so  true  that  they  would  rather  die  piecemeal  than 
betray  their  capttun  or  comrades,  and  with  the  enviable  finale  to 
every  (lay's  perils  and  adventures  of  the  jovial  banquet,  the  song, 
the  chorus,  or  recital  of  tlieir  own  dfLring  deeds.'  (p.  4.)  It  was 
long  before  he  could  free  his  imagination  from  the  pleasing 
cnthralments  of  banditti  romance,  and  strip  away  the  poetic  cloak 
which  conceals  so  much  misery,  guilt,  and  nakedness  beneath. 
In  bis  youth  be  passed  into  Spain  and  Italy,  '  where  brigands  by 
frequent  association  of  ideas  became  familiar  to  his  mind,'  atid 
invested  with  all  the  savage  picturesque  of  Salvator  Rosa,  amid 
scenes  as  wild  and  fearful  as  themselves.  He  arrived  in  Italy,  as 
he  tells  us,  with  his  head  full  of  Mrs.  RatcliiTo  (p.  92) — '  a  country 
where  bis  brightest  days  ha\e  been  passed,  for  be  can  never  hope 
to  retrace  the  pleasant  period  of  life  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-seven.'  (p.  207.)    He  resided  principally  in  the  delicious 
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provinces  of  the  south,  which  he  calls  '  the  land  of  brigandage  jjar 
excellence.'  '  He  repeatedly  visited  the  wildest  parts  of  that 
country,  and  possessed  himself  of  some  curious  details,  which 
induced  him  to  collect  his  own  materials,  and,  by  uniting  them 
to  the  authentic  statements  of  others,  to  produce,  for  a  winter 
evening  amus«nent,  a  sort  of  history  of  Italian  banditti.  He  was 
tempted,  as  the  work  grew  under  his  hands,  to  add  a  few  sketches 
of  some  famous  robbers  of  other  countries,  and  the  most  amusing 
or  characteristic  adventures  he  could  find.'  He  concludes  by 
'  venturing  to  prcmiise  the  reader  that  the  first  or  Italian  part 
will  be  tolerably  complete,  and  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
manners  and  babits  of  robbers  generally.'  (pp.  2,  3.)  This  pledge 
has  been  so  fully  redeemed  by  his  own  accounts,  and  by  extracts 
from  the  interesting  pages  of  Lady  Calcott,  that  the  reader  is 
presented  with  a  sufficienlly  accurate  picture  of  the  physical  and 
moral  character  of  the  southern  Italian  brigand.  The  style  is 
lively  and  agreeable,  and  the  work,  if  not  distinguished  by  deep 
historical  or  literary  research,  is  at  least  unpretending.  The  latter 
parts,  especially  those  pages  which — (compiled  from  the  liuoks 
of  others) — treat  on  Spanish  brigantls,  are  decidedly  inferior — 
incomplete,  and  in  many  instances  incorrect.  As  we  entertain 
the  same  feelings  towards  Spain  as  out  author  has  expressed  with 
regard  to  Italy,  we  will  endeavour  to  supply  these  deficiencies 
and  to  correct  his  inaccuracies.*  We  fear,  however,  that  wc 
shall  not  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  into  our  descriptions  the 
spirit  of  Mr,  M'Farlane,  having  never  in  our  dreamiest  boy- 
hood fell  any  anxiety  either  to  become  a  bandit,  or  even  to  fall 
in  with  the  heroes  of  that  vocation. 

If  the  testimony  of  a  poet  is  to  be  relied  upon  in  a  dry  matter 
of  highway  robbery,  Spain  was  equally  notorious  in  the  days  of 
Virgil  1  for  the  prevalence  of  banditti,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in 
these  happy  times,  when  travelling,  protected  by  police  and  pass- 
ports, partakes  of  the  manifold  improvements  of  an  enhghtened 
age.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  prophecies  of 
Chrisiino  patriots  and  Palmerslonian  pamphleteers,  this  foul 
reproach  will  soon  be  wiped  out  of  the  calendar  of  Spanish 
crimes.  The  smooth  and  frequented  roads  (if  the  Iljerian  Uto- 
pia, flowery  and  pleasant  paths  of  safety  and  knowledge,  will 
be  thronged  with    students  hastening  to  universities,    with   rich 
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merchants  retanung  from  crowded  fairs  laden  nith  nnconntrd 
doDars,  with  wealthy  a^mltnrists  coming  anav  from  busy 
markets  with  bags  of  gold  and  sacks  of  grain,  the  profils  atul 
produce  of  admirable  coltiration ; — all  hunting  along  with  care- 
less chat  and  cheery  song,  unarmed,  unguarded,  through  those 
tangled  woods,  rockv  defiles,  and  moontain  ravines,  now  rendered 
hideous  hv  the  ghastly  cross  on  the  piled  cairn  of  the  waylaid 
and  murdered,  where  the  tremhling  Iravcller  steals  on  silently 
and  fearfully  as  through  the  valley  of  the  shallow  of  death. 
The  present  state  of  things  will  then  become  a  Iradition,  and 
as  the  days  of  most  traditions  are  drawing  near,  any  allusion 
to  such  matter  will  be  considered  as  irregular.  The  fact  will 
first  be  sneered  at  in  the  Cortes,  then  scienbiicallv  debated  in 
the  royal  academv  of  history,  and  finallv  set  at  rest  by  an  official 
article  in  the  Madrid  Gazetle,  in  which  all  honest  free  Spaniards 
Hill  he  ordered,  under  the  simple  pain  of  death,  to  treat  such 
Blatcments  as  malignant  calumnies  invented  by  false  heretical 
foreigners,  envious  of  the  transcendental  glory,  wealth,  good  faith, 
and  order,  security  of  person  and  property,  for  which  Spain,  the 
first  of  nations,  has  been  immemorially  distinguished.  Those, 
howei'er,  who  can  dismiss  from  their  imagination  this  brilliant 
prospect,  and  are  content  to  read  the  present,  through  the  illu- 
sifln-dispeilini^  history  of  the  past,  will  find  few  grounds  for  such 
sangnine  anticipation. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflection  that  man,  in  his  uncivilised  slate,  is 
an  animal  of  prey.  !n  the  savage,  the  chase  seems  almost  in- 
stinctive;  robbery  is  the  first  step  in  the  march  of  civilisation, 
when  an  enemy  or  a  stranger  becomes  the  gEimc  to  he  pursued, 
trapped,  taken,  and  destroyed.  The  first  ghmmeringa  of  history 
exhibit  an  universal  prevalence  of  piracy  by  sea,  and  of  predatory 
forays  by  land.  Thucydides,  in  that  introductory  chapter  which 
contains  so  interesting  an  account  of  the  early  state  of  Greece, 
represents  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  whoso  wcallh- 

"  ^  bosom  the  current  of  knowledge  and  citilisation  has 
flowed  into  Europe,  as  infested  with  pirates  whose  continual 
descents  harassed  the  inhabitants,  living  at  that  time  in  poor 
villages  unwalled,  unfortified,  and  utterly  unable  to  resist  their 
attacks.  The  profession  of  buccaneer  was  too  powerful  and  too 
common  to  be  considered  as  disgraceful.  It  was  rather  one  of 
honour.  Tj  xai  Sa£,w  fj-aWav,  says  Thucydtdes  fi.  5.),  a  sentiment 
echoed  afterwards  by  Justin,  '  Latrocinium  maris  glorinsum  babe- 
batUT.'  (xliii.  5.)  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at.  The  delight  of 
power,  the  exhibition  of  personal  prowess,  the  contempt  of  danger 
and  death,  the  fierce  joys  of  conflict, '  certominis  gandia,'  the  temp- 
tation  of  the  sudden  acquiisition  of  wealth,  alwuys  so  attractive  to 
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balf-civilised  nations,  the  rich  spoil  won  by  the  bravery  of  a 
moment,  not  the  (Irudg'ery  of  years,  the  glittering  banners*  and 
apparel,  the  lavish  expenditure,  the  liberal  largess,  the  song,  and 
nassail,  the  excitmg  tales  of  successful  adventures,  the  smiles  of 
the  fair,  and  all  the  joyous  life  of  freemasonry  and  good  fellow- 
ship, attractions  which  could  give  an  unusual  animation  to  the 
pohshed  Virgil.f  must  have  operated  with  irresistible  force  on  a 
wild,  warUke,  energetic,  imaginative  population. 

It  is  to  piracy  that  commerce  owes  its  origin.  The  Phosnicians 
(the  Sallee  rovers  of  antiquity)  were  the  first  to  discover  that  the 
gains  of  commerce,  though  smaller,  were  safer  and  surer  than 
the  plunder  of  piracy.  They  became  merchants  from  being  buc- 
caneers, and  obtained  possession  of  the  wealth  of  their  former 
victims  by  barter,  by  exchange,  which  is  no  robbery ;  by  receiving 
in  return  for  a  few  gaudy  baubles  and  exciting  spices  the  unvalued 
gold,  amber,  and  emeralds  of  simple  barbarians ;  by  those  little 
advantages,  such  as  watching  the  turn  of  the  market  and  other 
tricks  of  trade,  which  even  in  our  days  of  morality  are  not  alto- 
gether Itud  aside  by  enterprising  speculators,  cither  Jew  or  Chris- 
tian, Gentile  or  European.  It  was  usual  in  the  tune  of  Homer, 
before  the  nice  distinction  between  a  trader  and  a  robber  was  quite 
understood,  for  the  authorities  in  the  official  queries  addressed 
to  !i  stranger,  to  inquire  in  the  most  courteims  manner  whether 
he  were  a  merchant,  or,  as  the  modem  Greek  pirates  do  in 
Don  Juan,  '  merely  practising  as  a  sea  attorney' — XiiaTnpss  ujnp 
oXix, — and  this  last  seems  to  have  been  considered  rather  a  flatter- 
ing supposition  tlian  otherwise.  (Hcc  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Odyssey,  verse  73.) 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Phoanicia  and  Greece,  to  whom  the 
ancient  world  owed  conunerce  and  tliose  arts  which  enrich,  dig- 
nify, and  humanise  the  character  of  mankind.  As  it  was  by  the 
Tyrian  fleets  that  the  shores  of  Spain  were  first  visited,  it  is 
in  the  accounts  derived  from  them,  and  in  those  long- surviving 
customs,  the  impress  of  their  dominion,  that  we  must  seek 
evidence  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  abori|^al  Iberians. 
Although  the  careful  records  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians 
-were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  their  conquerors,  the  then  illite- 
rate Romans,  with  a  recklessness  of  barbarity  equalled  only  by 
the  recent  dealings  with  the  archives  of  Algiers  by  the  polished 
French  invaders,  yet  as  the  battles  for  the  empire  of  the  sea  and 
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Peninsula,  such  a  theme  was  the  chosen  s' 
historian  in  after  times  more  favourable  to  literature.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  collect  from  their  works  a  sufFicient  body  of  evidence 
to  supply  the  want  of  earlier  mformation.  Strabo,  one  of  the 
most  accurate  of  ancient  ^eo^apherB,  is  perpetually  alluding  to 
the  robbing  propensity — the  ro  Xticttiko* — of  the  native  Iberians. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  he  justly  attributes  (Book  iii.  238.)  that 
ftdll-esiating  trait  of  Spanish  character,  a  daring'  in  minor  adven- 
ture, in  guerrilla,  in  petty  warfare,  and  an  incajiacity  to  carry 
through  any  really  great  undertaking. 

The  ancient  robbers  dwelt  principally  in  the  mount^nous  pro- 
vinces of  Cantabria.  GaUioia,  and  Luaitania,  which  being  of  diffi- 
cult acce,ss  to  regular  troops,  be-came  an  asylum,  where  they  re- 
sided unmolested,  and  carried  on  the  vocation  of  their  forefathers, 
a  life  of  rapine  and  violence — 

'  More  patnim,  vis  raptaqiie  pascunt.' — Sil.  Ital.  iii. 
They  were  all  and  always  armed.  Such  a  defensive  condition  ia, 
and  ever  has  been,  of  necrasity  among  all  savage  and  uncivilised 
people,  where  the  sword  of  the  strongest  wins  and  maintains  pro- 
perty ;  where  each  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands ;  where 
murder  is  rife,  and  revenge,  that  wild  justice,  is  about  every  man's 
path.  This  custom  of  going  armed  is  remarked  by  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus,  in  the  early  stages  of  Grecian  and  German  society. 
The  Iberians,  on  their  old  coins,  those  picture-books  of  antiquity, 
are  usually  furnished  with  a  long  spear,  resembling  that  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  and  possibly  of  oriental  origin.  This  was  called 
by  the  Romans  '  sparus,'  '  lancea,'  spear^  lance,  two  names 
of  Iberian  etymology,  and  introduced,  with  the  use  of  those 
Weapons  and  the  Spanish  sword,  into  the  language  of  Italy. 
The  limits  of  this  article  compel  us  reluctantly  to  pass  over 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  early  weapons  of  Spain,  without 
which  the  warlike  natives  tlrought  life  to  be  of  no  value,  '  arma 
sanguine  ipsorum  cariora ;'  for  when  tliey  were  taken  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  they  killed  themselves  in  despair,  unable  to 
exist  without  them.*  They  unanimously  refused  quarter  and  life 
on  condition  of  laying  them  down,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  rather  than  give  them  up,  while  the  Carthaginian 
troops,  who  had  no  such  feelings,  svntendered  theirs  immediately.! 
The  spear  continued  long  to  be  the  national  weapon  of  Spain ; 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry  in  all  the  old 
prints  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  but  is  now 
superseded  by  the  gun,  which    meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
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in  all  directions,  a  fearful  memento  of  the  insenirity  of  person 
and  property.  A  rude  musket  hangs  from  the  pack-saddle  of 
the  muleteer,  lies  in  the  furrow  of  the  ploughman,  in  the  hut  of 
the  vine-dresser,  in  the  fold  of  the  shepherd,  who  are  all,  there- 
fore, in  a  condition  to  overpower  any  unarmed  solitary  traveller, 
or  to  defend  themselves  from  any  lurking  footpad,  or  from  each 
other.  So  just  is  the  remark  of  Gibbon  (ch,  26),  that  pastoral 
manners,  which  have  been  adorned  with  the  gentlest  attributes  of 
peace  and  innocence,  are  much  nearer  of  kiu  to  the  fierce  and 
cruel  habits  of  military  life. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject;  amoi^  the  ancient  Ibe- 
rians, the  profession  of  a  robber  so  far  from  being  a  disgrace,  was 
considered  as  more  honourable*  than  that  of  a  merchant  or  agri- 
culturist, as  the  Decoit,  the  brigand  of  the  Bengalese  Hindoo,  is 
esteemwl  superior  to  the  Ryot,  ot  cultivator  of  the  plains.  Those 
among  the  ancient  Lusitanians  who  were  young,  bold,  and  poor, 
took  to  the  hills,  and  swept  dow^  Uke  an  avalanche  into  the  val- 
leys. They  were  purposely  armed  very  lightly,  to  enable  them 
to  move  with  rapidity  over  difficult  ground.  The  Gallicians  were 
BO  wedded  to  these  habits,  that  they  compelled  their  women  to 
perform  their  domestic  and  agricultural  labours:  to  the  latter  of 
which  hard  tasks  the  females  are  subject  to  this  day.  The  geo- 
graphical chftfactGr  of  Spftiii  Was  in  favour  of  these  lawless  pur- 
suits. The  Peninsula  is  hemmed  around  and  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  chains  of  lofty,  broken  sierras,  between  which  lie 
fertile  valleys  watere<l  by  streams  and  rivers,  and  teeming  with 
plenty  and  delight.  All  mountaineers  have  a  tendency  to  become 
robbers ;  their  barren  hills  supply  them  scantily  with  food,  while 
the  broad  plains,  smiling  in  luxuriance  below,  offer  an  obvious 
booty.  These  descents  into  the  champaign  country,  these  forays. 
these  mountain  fastnesses,  have  created  the  warlike,  independent 
character  so  peculiar  to  all  alpine  districts.  The  craggy  high- 
lands of  the  Bastjue  and  Asturian  provinces,  the  former  asylum 
of  the  robber,  have  in  all  times  proved  the  cradle  of  liberty,  the 
cherished  home  of  unconquered  patriots. 

The  Romans  had  no  sooner  reduced  Spain  to  the  condition  of 
a  province,  than  they  set  to  work  to  put  down  a  stale  of  things 
obviously  opposeil  to  their  sound  administrative  principles  of 
discipline  and  colonial  organisation.  This  undertaking,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  sodety.  was  always  of  such  difficulty,  and  of  such  public 
benefit,  that  those  who  were  successful  in  extirpating  beasts  of 
prey  and  men  of  rapine,  were  honoured  as  demigods  and  bene- 
factors to  the  human  race  (wepysTH^).     The  allegory  of  subject- 
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ing  bears  and  panthers  to  a  joke,  evklenlly  points  out  tUe  dnmi- 
nion  obtained  by  master  spirits  over  violent  brutnl  lorce,  for 
knowledge  is  power.  Thus  the  poets  and  mythological  fabu- 
lists (the  liistorians  of  those  early  periods)  have  immortalised 
their  Hercules  as  a  great  abater  of  tiuisances,  a  destroyer  of 
hydras  and  monsters,  and  a  slayer  of  robbers ;  who  was  rewarded, 
after  having  killed  the  brigand  Sa.urus,  with  the  hand  of  Omphale 
the  queen  of  Lydia, 

The  Romans,  in  spite  of  all  their  dogged,  i;npliable  resolu- 
tion, never  could  put  down  robbery  in  Spain,  although  they  sue-, 
deeded  in  doing  so  in  other  countries.  It  was  occasiojially 
effected  in  some  one  province  or  another  by  the  exertions  of  some 
particular  governor.  We  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  thnt  Cains. 
Marius,  wlio  was  no  triiler,  was  '  said "  to  have  cleared  a  part 
of  Spain  of  robbers.  It  was  always  considered  a  great  achieve-, 
ment :  and  when  the  Prselor  ManU us  subdued  Bcrgium  (Bcrga,. 
in  Catalonia),  the  head-quarters  of  some  robbcre,  with  fire 
and  sword  (as  the  Conde  de  Espaiia  did  the  same  locality 
in  1826,  and  Mina  in  1834),  the  Senate  decreed  a  general 
thanksgiving  for  three  days.  The  glories  of  the  imperial  Au- 
gustus were  summed  up  by  Velleius  Faterculus  in  the  astound- 
ing fact  that '  Spain  by  his  esertions  was  euen  free  from  robbers ' 
— 'eliam  latrociniis  vacaret.'  The  irruption  of  the  Teutonic 
races  into  Italy  and  Spain,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
put  an  end  to  these  laudable  efforts.  The  foreign  check  once 
removed,  the  Spaniards  relapsed,  as  they  always  have  done  and 
always  wUl  do,  into  their  pristine  habits ;  indeed,  even  when  awed 
by  the  presence  of  Roman  legions,  as  we  learn  from  Appian, 
on  the  least  opening  or  insurrection,  the  country  was  instantly 
filled  (as  it  is  at  this  moment)  with  armed  bands  of  independent 
freebooters.  This  tendency  was  not  likely  to  be  checked  by  the 
German  invaders,  who  emigrated  from  their  vast  forests  and  cheer- 
less homesfor  the  very  purposes  of  forage  and  plunder  in  the  fertile 
south ;  whose  ancestors  gloried  in  such  .  pursuits,  deemed  the 
manly  and  fitting  occupations  of  their  ingenuous  youth,  and  calcu- 
lated to  eradicate  habits  of  effeminacy  and  indolence.  Saint  Isidore, 
the  Gothic  archbishop  of  Seville,  writing  in  the  seventh  century, 
describes  the  Catalouians  as  eatirely  devoted  to  robbery  and 
fighting.  (Etym.  is.  2.)  The  ct^nate  propensities  of  Iberian  and 
Goth  amalgamated  most  readily  in  the  Spanish  character,  nor  were 
they  dissevered  by  the  Moors,  the  new  masters  by  whom  the  Penin- 
sula was  soon  afterwards  overrun.  The  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
of  the  wild  Arabs,  whose  hand  has  over  been  against  everybody, 
whose  name  among  the  sacred  writers  is  as  synonymous  with  rob- 
bery as  that  of  the  Iberian  was  amongst  the  RomauSj  brought 
^"  with 
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witli  them  their  oriental  habits  into  the  congenial  climate  of 
Spain.  The  efForta  of  the  polished  Abderahman,  the  powerful 
monarch  of  Cordoia,  were  never  able  to  suppress  the  banditti  »jf 
Andalusia. 

It  Is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  existence  nf  the  evil  during  the 
troubled  period  and  continued  border  warfare,  in  the  pi-olonged 
struggle  between  the  Spaniards  and  their  Saracenic  invaders. 
Such  a  contest  would  have  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  generate 
irregular  habits,  among  nations  less  disposed  to  such  delin- 
quencies than  the  descendants  of  Iberian  and  Gothic  free- 
booters. We  do  not  therefore  perceive  any  amendment  or  alter- 
ation when  the  Moorish  deluge  was  beaten  back  frnni  the  moun- 
tain barrier  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  Ootho- Spaniards  gradually 
recovered  the  provinces  of  their  ancestors.  Accordhigly,  we 
find  in  the  tenth  and  ele>-enth  centuries  that  the  Peninsula  was 
divided  into  separate  kingdoms  fretjuently  at  war  with  each 
other,  with  the  bitter  rivalry  of  neighbours,  in  addition  to  their 
common  struggle  against  the  Moors.  These  independent  states 
offered  an  asylum  to  all  deserters  from  contiguous  provinces,  to  all 
outlaws,  to  those  under  ban,  the  raw  material  of  all  banditti,  'gli 
banditi,'  to  all  those  who  thought  with  Tacitus's  old  Germans 
that  bread  ought  to  be  earned  by  blood  and  not  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow.  These  bands,  serving  without  syBtem,  disdptine, 
or  organisation,  armies  of  caprice  or  impulse,  followed  the  ban- 
ner of  some  favourite  guernlla  chieftain  or  Condottier,  never 
wanting  in  Spain  in  times  of  trouble,  whether  a  Viriatus  or  Ser- 
toi'ius,  a  Hafila  or  a  Hatzum,  a  Cid,  a  Mina,  or  an  Empecinado. 
Then  camejthe  age  of  chivalry  and  romance.  The  knight -errants, 
alas  !  were  too  often  robbers  on  a  large  scale.  They  had  too  fre- 
quently no  fixed  standard  of  morality,  nor  made  any  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  mnim  and  tvmn.  The  certain  knightly  gal- 
lantry, though  maintained  almost  exclusively  among  themselves 
or  their  own  caste,  wliich  gdded  over  the  vicious  principle,  did 
but  furnish  an  additional  fascination  to  an  example  so  dangerous 
to  the  bulk  of  a  people,  well  disposed  in  that  respect  to  become 
their  imitators.  Notwithstanding'  the  professionsof  these  reformers 
on  horseback  as  to  redressing  all  possible  evils,  the  highways  appear 
to  have  been  almost  impracticable  to  the  clergy  and  merchants, 
those  conservative  sons  of  peace  and  wealth.*  In  the  bankerless 
twelfth  century  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  money 
from  Spain  to  Rome  (which  was  generally  done  by  pilgrims  f  re- 
turning 

•  Hialoiio  Compnatellnna,  pp.  2fi2,  266,  2(!9,  372. 
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turning  from  Santiago),  that  for  every  ounce  of  goi<l  brought  safely 
to  the  treasury  of  St,  Peter,  a  year's  indulgence  was  granted  to 
the  soul  of  the  bearer  by  the  infallible  pontiff,  to  whom  no  heresy 
was  ever  so  odious  and  damnable  as  irregularity  in  the  payment  of 
ccclesiastiral  dues.  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  frontier  provinceSj 
were  particularly  infested.  The  armed  laity,  who  were  incipient 
political  economists,  objected  to  the  exportation  of  bullion,  and 
though  very  superstitious  and  amenable  to  the  church,  were  more 
influenced  by  the  auri  sacra  fames — a  hunger  which  they  did  not 
consider  less  orthodox  than  the  equally  pious  Arabs,  who  seldom 
scruple  to  plunder  the  religious  caravans  of  Mecca.  The  country 
is  described  by  a  contemporary  clergyman  *  as  '  a  den  of  thieves  ; 
yea,  a  tabernacle  of  demons ' — spelunca  latronum,  imo  taber- 
naculum  djemoniorum.  His  reminiscences  of  the  ansieties  and 
dangers  of  travelling,  through  these  provinces,  the  then  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  Spain,  made  him  shudder  when  writing,  although 
after  a  long  interval  of  years : — '  Quantum  vero  corporis  mel  labo' 
rem,  quantamque  animi  mei  anxietatem  in  hac  Charybdis  evasbnc 
pasBUS  fuerim,  ciim  recordor,  vivit  Dominus !  anima  mea  intra 
memet  ipsum  totus  contremlsco  et  contremiscens  exhorresco."  The 
same  melancholy  tale  is  told  by  every  native  annalist,  and  echoed 
by  all  foreigners,  who,  like  our  quaint  old  Daunce,f  vituperate 
'  the  natural!  disposition  to  robberie  in  the  maiden  yeares  of  SpMn.' 
That  promising  damsel  has  since  attained  to  a  vigorous  puberty  ; 
at  least  Philip  V.,  when  he  went  there  in  1 706,  talked  of  '  cette 
infame  Catalogue,  oil  Ton  ne  fera  pas  un  pas  sans  trouver  des 
buissons  pleins  do  cette  canaille  enragee.' J  The  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Castille  and  Arragon  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  the  final  conquest  of  Granada  in  1492,  afforded  that  crafty 
monarch  (the  combined  Louis  XI.  and  Henry  VII.  of  Spain)  both 
leisure  and  power  to  attempt  the  reform  of  so  wying  an  evil ;  nor 
can  there  be  a  surer  proof  of  his  influence  and  sagacity  than  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  police,  which  is  always  a  matter  of 
great  difEculty  whether  in  free  or  uncivilised  societies.  Ferdinand 
estabhshed  a  patrol  association^  called  '  La  Santa  Hermandad,' 
the  Holy  Brotherhood,  for  religion  was  then  mixed  up  with  all 
the  concerns  of  life :  they  were  armed  with  most  ample  powers 
to  pursue,  seize,  and  put  to  death  all  robbers,  without  any  re- 
gard to  any  other  tribunal  or  jurisdiction,  either  royal  or  peculiar. 

"  the  safest  way  lo  pasaa  thro'  ia  to  talte  a  Ixirdou  tuid  tha  haliit  of  a  pilgrim," 
Let.  xsii.  The  \if,a\  priiilegea  uf  S|)niiieh  pilgrinia  led  to  vo  mnay  abuses  that 
Phil.  II.  in  1590  was  obliged  to  prohiLit  all  Snaiiiards  from  aasuming  the  dreas. 
Recop.  1.  i.  til.  ii,  L.  27. 

*  Uiatoria  Compoatellana,  ut  aupta. 
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Indeed  one  of  the  secret  objects  of  the  institution  was  to  break 
down  the  numerous  private  and  ill-esercised  jurisdictions  of  the 
nobles,  which  were  exercised  with  great  partiality  and  manifold 
injury  to  public  justice.  The  Holy  Brotherhood,  like  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  did  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain;  they  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree  with  that  recklessness  of  human  suffering  and  life 
whichis  common  to  all  Spaniards  when  decked  with  brief  authority  i 
Ihey  inflicted  death  in  a  particular  manner  by  shooting  with  arrows, 
'muertedesaeta.'  These  are  the  arrows  which  rang  in  the  ears 
of  Sancho  Panza,  '  sus  saetas  me  zumban.'  The  criminal  was 
affixed  to  a  pole,  which  was  forbidden  by  two  express  laws*  from 
being  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  peculiar  execution  ex- 
plains the  frequent  occurrence  in  early  views  of  Spanish  cities  of 
those  St.  Sebastian -looking  figures  banging  on  poles,  and  trans- 
fixed with  arrows~-a  picturesque  bit  in  a  Spanish  foreground — an 
indication  of  a  land  overflowing  with  law  and  justice,  or,  as  the 
Irish  traveller  said  when  he  saw  a  man  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  a 
sign  of  civilisation  and  of  the  march  of  intellect.  The  members  of 
this  holy  alliance,  now  rather  an  unpopular  name,  were  not  viewed 
with  much  complacency  by  the  turbulent  and  destructive  of  those 
days  ;  and  without  doubt  were  in  many  instances  as  great  rogues 
as  those  whom  they  were  sent  to  catch.  Cervantes  {Don  Quixote, 
i.  45)  calls  them  '  gangs  of  thieves.'  Certainly  they  were  neither 
tea-totalists,  nor  even  members  of  a  temperance  society,  for  Men- 
dozafsays  'that  for  a  bribe  or  a  pitcherof  wine  they  would  swear 
to  anything.'  All  this  swearing  and  shooting  was  in  vain,  and  rob- 
bery prevailed  in' the  land,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  contemporary 
novels  and  dramas,  those  true  memorials  of  Spanish  manners.  If 
any  real  improvement  ever  took  place,  it  was  under  the  mild  rule 
of  the  Bourbon  monarchs,  during  that  century  of  peace  which 
preceded  the  most  remarkable  convulsion  which  has  ever  disor- 
ganised the  moral  world,  the  French  Revolution, 

During  the  late  War  of  Independence  the  Peninsula  swarmed 
with  armed  bands ;  many  of  whom  were  indeed  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  loyalty,  with  indignation  at  their  outraged  religion,  and 
by  a  deep-rooted  national  hatred  to  the  French, — and  proved  of 
'infinite  service  to  the  cause  of  their  lawful  King ;  but  others  used 
Uieir  patriotic  professions  as  specious  cloaks  to  cover  their  in- 
stinctive passion  for  a  lawless,  and  freebooting  career,  and  be- 
fore the  liberation  of  the  country  was  effected,  had  in  fact  become 
formidable  to  all  parties  alike.      The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 

>  Becopilsjiaa,  I.  vili.  til.  31.  There  aie  no  leaa  thui  fiCty-ona  lang  oil  this 
BecmBiiilad. 
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his  characteristic  sag^ity^  foresaw  at  the  victorious  conclusion  of 
the  struggle^  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  weed  out  .'this  strange 
fruit  borne  on  a  tree  grafted  by  patriotism,'  as  Colonel  Napier 
(iv.  6.)  is  pleased  to  call  this  most  national  indigenous  produce  of 
the  Iberian  soil.  The  transition  from  murdering  a  Frenchman 
to  plundering  a  stranger  appeared  a  simple  process  to  these 
patriotic  scions,  whose  number  was  increased  by  the  civil  war;  by 
party  distinctions  and  persecutions,  and  by  the  subsequent  wreck 
of  private  fortunes :  the  bands  were  swelled  with  all  those  who 
were,  or  who  considered  themselves  to  be  ill  used—- with  all 
those  who  could  not  dig  and  were  ashamed  to  beg.  The  evil 
was  beginning  to  diminish  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  when  an  advance  in  social  improvement  and  d* 
vilisation,  though  not  rapid,  was  unquestionably  general,  before 
which  these  lawless  occupations  give  way  as  surely  as  wild  animaU 
of  prey  do  before  improved  cultivation.  But  alas !  the  sad  events 
which  have  followed  his  decease  have  revived  the  ancient  evils  in 
a  more  than  usual  degree  of  magnitude  and  hideousness,  the  first 
and  natural  fruits  of  a  foul  democracy  engendered  in  a  drunken 
military  revolt. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  during  the  last  years  of  the  late 
king  robbery,  though  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  was  ex- 
tended so  generally  as  was  believed  here  by  many  members  of 
book-clubs,  on  the  strength  of  the  numerous  sketches,  journals, 
and  personal  narratives,  indited  by  English  travellers  and  pub- 
lished by  worshipful  booksellers.  Their  pages  teemed  with  rob- 
beries and  murders  which  were  never  heard  of  in  Spain.  Such 
subjects  are  like  a  bull-fight,  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  Spanish 
Annual ;  they  admit  of  much  fine  writing,  are  considered  as  very 
interesting,  abounding  in  disastrous  chances  and  hair -breadth 
escapes — all  most  moving  incidents,  which  affect  the  reading 
public ;  who,  moreover,  are  pleased  by  the  perusal  of  authentic 
accounts  which  tally  with  their  own  preconceived  ideas  of  Spain  : 
no  man  likes  to  have  his  settled  opinions  shaken  or  contradicted, 
and  those  authors  are  the  most  popular  who  put  the  self-love 
of  the  reader  in  good  humour  with  his  own  stock  of  knowledge. 
Having  travelled  over  almost  every  part  of  Spain,  and  in  every 
possible  manner,  from  the  years  1830  to  1833,  we  will  venture, 
although  at  the  risk  of  our  popularity,  to  assert,  that  those 
who  took  the  commonest  precautions,  and  provided  themselves 
with  escorts  in  notoriously  dangerous  districts,  might  journey  on 
alive  and  unscathed,  although  be-bagged,  be-band  boxed,  be- 
baggaged,  and  encumbered  with  nursery-maids,  children,  and  all 
those  impediments  which  both  offer  temptation  to  robbers,  and  pre- 
vent 
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V€nt  concealment  or  rapidity  of  niov«mentB.  Socli  provident  travel- 
lers may  turn  a  deaf  ear  lo  the  tales  of  (error  which  tLey  will  be  told 
in  every  village  by  the  credulous,  timid  inhabitants  ;  they  will  be 
congratulated  on  having  passed  such  and  such  a.  wood^  and  will  be 
assured  that  they  will  infallibly  be  robbed  at  such  and  such  a  spot 
a  few  leagues  onward.  We  have  always  found  that  this  ignis 
fatuus,  like  the  horizon,  has  receded  as  we  advanced  ;  the  tia-iX' 
gerous  spot  is  always  a  little  behind  or  a  little  before  the  actual 
place — it  lanishes,  as  many  di^culbes  do,  when  boldly  ap- 
proached and  grappled  with.  The  public  conveyances  at  that  time 
were  seldom  attacked*  It  was  officially  stated  in  the  Madrid 
Gazette  for  Sept.  1,  1832,  (which,  however,  must  be  taken  cum 
grano  salU)  that  in  a  period  of  tljirty  months  pre\ioosly,  only  22 
cases  of  diligence  robbery  had  occurred  in  37BO  journeys,  which, 
on  an  average,  would  give  one  robbery  for  every  170  journeys.  The 
■  Young  American,'  it  is  true,  was  robbed  in  the  diligence  on  his 
road  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid,  and  again  frojn  Madrid  to  Seville, 
the  same  person  in  two  successive  journeys.  Mr.  Cabbage's 
machine  could  hardly  calculate  the  odds  against  such  a  predes- 
tined martyr.  Hoviiever,  Mr.  Slidell  describes  these  scenes  so 
inimitably  ■f  that  his  reEidcrs  must  hope  that  he  may  have  the  good 
luck,  whenever  he  travels  (^in  to  any  Spanish  Jericho,  to  fall 
among  thieves,  pro  bono  publico.  The  young  Ameriran,  it  is  lo 
be  observed,  was  then  travelling  through  Valencia  and  Andalusia, 
provinces  notorious  for  these  untoward  events ;  for  in  the  indus- 
trious, thickly  peopled,  and  less  Moorish  districts  of  the  north- 
west of  Spain  the  natives  themselves  had  abated  the  nuisance. 

It  was  partly  owing  to  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of 
robbery  in  the  Castilles  that  the  government  residing  at  Madrid 
shovted  such  an  habitual  apathy  to  so  great  an  evil ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  pccuharities  of  Spanish  character  to  undcn-aluc  and  de- 
spise dangers  when  at  a  distance,  and  to  be  terrified  and  de- 
mented by  their  presence.  Robberies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  are  generally  got  up  when  some  prize  is  expected  on  the 
road :  those  who  have  much  to  lose  never  should  travel  in  the 
dusk  without  an  escort  (which  is  seldom  denied  to  whoever  can 
afford  it)  ;  those  who  do  so,  iuid  cliance  to  be  robbed,  will  meet 

■  The  mails  auil  Jiligeoees  of  Sjiaiii  were  in  every  t«»|>ect  au[HTinr  to  thoau  of 
FrancB]  aHtbcieare  no  jiOBl-barBesowiniatiil  on  any  mad  eKcept  that  from  Madrid 
to  Iiun,  the]'  niB  by  foT  the  brat  moilcs  of  travelling,  and  so  rcspectahle  that  the 
jnfante  Dan  Francisco,  the  king's  brutlici,  tuoli  bin  family  by  the  diligence  ou  a 
iKunmei'a  excurnan. 

t  The  afioii  at  Ampnsta  (vol.  i.  ;>.  8S)  is  nlateil  with  eifnal  spiiit  and  Ituth.  We 
wea  diiven  by  the  aUc  in  1931,  by  the  brothtr  of  the  muidi'ieil  Pqiito.  The  rubber 
scenes  o(  Hiiber  are  ndmiiable,  especitilly  the  descriptiDnaof  Lua  NlBosde  Esija  and 
Jaime  cl  Barbuto  de  CreiillBQte.— i'*.7rr(i  am  Spaniel;  vols.  i.  aad  iiL,  a  woik  which 
'turn  Ijeea  well  (canslaled  by  Culonul  CiEtuTuid. 

laughter 
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laughter  instead  of  redress.  M.  D'Oubril,  tlie  Russian  ambas- 
sador^ was  robbed  and  well  beaten  near  Madrid^  which  furnished 
much  joking  to  King  Ferdinand  and  the  corps  diplomatique. 
Don  Jose  O' Donnelly  the  Captain-General  of  Old  Castille^  was 
incautious  enough  to  dismiss  his  guard  near  the  capital  itself^  out 
of  delicacy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Madrid  authorities ;  he  was 
waylaid  and  robbed  close  to  the  gates^  and  laughed  at  afterwards. 
This  local  autocrat  was  made  to  lie  down  in  the  snow  at  the  awful 
command^ '  boca  abajo !  boca  a  tierra  ! '  which  will  take  no  denial. 
The  best  escort  are  the  Miguelites^  not  partisans  of  Don  Miguel^ 
but  a  modern  Santa  Hermandad^  so  called^  we  have  heard>  from 
Miguel  de  Prats^  one  of  the  armed  satellites  of  Caesar  Borgia. 
They  are  composed  of  picked  young  men  on  foot^  a  dismounted 
gendarmerie ;  they  are  well  armed  with  sword^  gun^  and  a  cord 
in  their  salshes  for  securing  their  prisoners^  the  same  which  the 
Greek  klepts  had  to  bind  their  Turkish  captives;  a  single  pistol* 
is  stuck  behind  in  their  girdles^  m  the  position  in  which  the  dagger 
was  formerly  worn.  They  are  on  a  par  with  the  robbers  in  acti- 
vity and  local  knowledge ;  and  hunt  them^  like  stoats^  poachers^ 
or  other  vermin^  with  a  true  game-keeper  spirit.  The  robbers 
fear  and  respect  them — so  we  were  assured  by  the  great  Jose 
Maria  himself,  who  treated  the  royalist  volunteers  with  contempt, 
and  disregarded  the  regular  troops^  who  on  their  part  disliked  the 
pursuit  as  unmilitary,  and  leading  neither  to  glory  nor  promotion ; 
in  truths  they  seldom  succeeded  in  clearing  any  infested  district. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  many  stories  were  told  of  dollars  being 
placed  by  invisible  hands  in  knapsacks  and  nose-bags, — little  de- 
tentions which  occasioned  the  soldiers,  like  Espartero  when  in 
pursuit  of  Gomez,  sometimes  to  arrive  a  little  too  late — after  the 
birds  were  flown. 

We  have,  we  trust,  sufficiently  made  good  our  position  that  the 
profession  of  robber  has  from  time  immemorial  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  the  lower  orders  of  Spaniards.  It  prevailed  before 
the  late  unhappy  revolution,  chiefly  in  Valencia  and  Andalusia,^ 
those  beautiful  and  delicious  districts,  those  favoured  regions  of 
earth,  over  which  the  Moors  imagined  heaven  to  be  suspended. 
The  former  (the  old  Celtiberia  and  Provincia  Tarraconensis  of 

*  The  use  of  the  pistol  is  rare  in  Spain,  the  land  of  Pistoles.  The  very  making 
them  was  prohibited  in  1558  by  Philip  II.,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
treacherous  murders  committed  with  them ;  no  persons  whatever  were  allowed  to 
carry  them.  Charles  III.,  in  176 J,  embodied  all  these  laws  into  one  decree,  and 
permitted  gentlemen,  'hidalgos,'  to  use  them  in  holsters.  The  lower  classes  of 
Spaniards  rather  despise  the  pistol. — See  the  Laws  on  Arms.  Recopilaciou,  lib.  vi. 
tit.  6  ;  Leg.  8,  12,  13. 

t  BoBtica.  The  name  is  derived,  by  Santa  Teresa,  a  greater  authority  in  Spain 
than  any  Humboldt  or  Rennell,  from  Beth=ble8sedne«s.— Cadi«  Ji^utirada,  i.  16. 
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tbe  Romans)  was  always  notorious  for  ibe  savage  fierceness  of 
the  inhabitants ;  the  Yaleacians,  to  this  day,  bear  the  laugluDg- 
hyena  character  of  false  cunning  and  treacherous  cruelty  mixed 
with  a  dissipated  and  frivolous  lightness— 

'  Su  hhthe,  bo  smooth,  bo  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good.' 
Their  habits  and  character,  when  not  Celliberian,  arc  completely 
Moorish.  Andalusia,  the  Elysiaji  Fields  of  the  authors  of  anti- 
quity,* the  last  stronghold  of  the  Saracen,  presents  a  combination 
of  geographical  and  moral  circumstances  highly  favoiuable  to 
these  lawless  pursuits.  This  rich  province  contains  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  of  Spain,  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz, 
Xerez,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Granada,  in  constant  comniuni- 
cation  with  each  other;  for  where  there  is  neither  traffic  nor 
travel  robbery  can  never  thrive  ;  a  drcumstanco  to  which  Estre- 
madura  owes  its  comparative  security.  The  character  of  the 
country  presents  a  contrast  of  the  richest  cultivation  and  the  most 
untamed  nature — trackless  mountains,  witle  plains  covered  with 
thick  brushwood,  a  scanty  population,  and  villages  scattered  far 
apart  from  each  other.  The  roTiber,  concealed  on  the  heights, 
watches  all  who  approach,  himself  unseen ;  he  scents  from  afar, 
as  Gil  Bias  says,  the  money  in  the  traveller's  pocket;  he  never 
attacks  him  except  when  the  odds  are  In  his  favour, — thus  a 
strong  party  may  pass  through  the  very  midst  of  an  ambuscade 
and  be  utterly  unconscious  of  their  immediate  danger.  The 
robber  dislikes  powder  and  shot  as  much  as  the  honest  man,  and 
has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  fighting  with  a  baiter  round 
his  neck-  He,  from  long  experience  and  familiarity  with  danger, 
knows  well  what  danger  is,  and  accordingly  fears  and  detests 
nothing  so  much  :  he  seeks  to  take  every  unfair  advantage  against 
his  enemy ;  and  although  when  he  is  forced  he  will  fight,  and 
most  desperately,  yet  be  will  endure  any  hardship  and  adopt  any 
stratagem  rather  than  do  so  unnecessarily :  he  is  not  actuated  by 
any  nice  feelings  of  a  point  of  honour,  which  renders  the  very 
suspldon  of  fear  such  a  disgrace  to  the  sensitive  soldier,  that 
opportunities  of  self-exposure  and  of  braving  unnecessary  danger 
ai'e  almost  sought  for  with  a  chivalrous  affectation.  These  rocks 
and  wild  wastes,  which  afford  him  a  lair,  present  a  ready  retreat 
when  pursued.  The  small  landed  proprietors  are  either  bis  sin- 
cere friends  or  are  compelled  to  assist  him ;  they  are  exposed  to 
his  vengeance,  which  is  as  terrilile  as  sure — their  cattle  Me  car- 
ried off,  their  farm-houses  and  crops  burnt ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  services,  shelter,  and  information  are  generously  recom- 
pensed.    The  robbers  have  spies  in  all  directions,  especially  in 
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the  small  inns  or  vent^s^  whose  keepers^  often  their  confederates, 
worm  out  from  incautious  servants  the  plans  of  their  masters.  A 
genuine  Spanish  muleteer^  an  animal  sui  generis,  is  cased  in 
triple  mistrust ;  a  single  question  awakens  all  his  suspicions ;  and 
he  either  evades  the  impertinente  curimo  with  such  a  curiosa 
felicitas,  that  it  is  clear  words  were  given  to  him  to  conceal  his 
thoughts ;  or  saves  his  doubloons  by  adhering  to  the  precept  oC 
the  Koran, — '  If  speech  be  silver,  silence  is  gold.' 

A  still  greater  cause  for  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  in.  Anda- 
lusia is  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar,  that  hot-bed  of  contraband,  tiiat 
nursery  of  the  smuggler,  the  prima  materia  of  a  robber  and 
murderer.  The  financial  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  government 
calls  in  the  smu^ler  to  correct  the  errors  of  Chancellors  of 
Exchequers : — '  trovata  la  le^e,  trovato  I'inganno.'  The  fiscal 
regulations  are  so  ingeniously  absurd,  complicated,  and  vexatious, 
that  the  honest,  legitimate  merchant  is  as  much  embarrassed  as 
the  irregular  trader  is  favoured.  The  operation  of  excessive 
duties  on  objects  which  people  must,  and  therefore  will  have>  ia 
as  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  tobacco  in  Andalusia,  as  it 
is  in  that,  and  many  other  articles  on  the  Kent  and  Sussex  coasts : 
in  both  countries  the  fiscal  scourge  leads  to  breaches  of  the  peace, 
injury  to  the  fair  dealer,  and  loss  to  the  revenue ;  it  renders  idle, 
predatory,  and  ferocious,  a  peasantry  which,  under  a  wiser  system>- 
and  if  not  exposed  to  overpowering  temptation,  might  becone 
virtuous  and  industrious.  A  deep-rooted  hatred  to  the  restric* 
tioiis  of  excise  is  almost  natural  to  the  heart  of  man.  In  Spain 
the  evasion  of  such  laws  is  only  considered  as  cheating  those  who 
cheat  the  people ;  the  villagers  are  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  the 
smuggler,  as  of  the  poacher  in  England ;  all  their  prejudices  are 
on  his  side.  Some  of  the  mountain  curates,  whose  flocks  are  all 
in  that  line^  in  their  sermons  deal  with  it  as  a  conventional,  not 
a  moral,  crime.  The  Spanish  smuggler,  so  far  from  feeling 
degraded,  enjoys  in  his  village  the  brilliant  reputation  which 
attends  success  in  daring  personal  adventure,  among  a  people 
proud  of  individual  prowess ;  he  is  the  hero  of  the  Spanish  stage  ; 
he  comes  on  equipped  in  the  full  costume  of  the  Andalusian 
*  majo  '  (dandy)  with  his  '  retajo,'  his  blunderbuss  in  his  hand ;  he 
sings  the  well-known  seguidilla,  *Yo!  que  soy  contrabandista ! 
yo  ho ! '  to  the  delight  of  all  listeners  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Bidassoa. 

The  prestige  and  fascination  of  such  a  theatrical  exhibition, 
like  the  ^  Robbers '  of  Schiller,  is  enough  to  make  all  the  students 
of  Salamanca  take  to  the  high-road.  The  contrabandista  is  the 
Robin  Hood,  the  Turpin,  the  Macheath  of  reality ;  those  heroes 
of  the  old  ballads  and  theatres  of  England,  who  have  disap- 
peared 
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pcarctl  more  in  consequence  of  enclosures,  rapiil  conveyances, 
and  macadamisation,  (for  there  is  nolhing  so  hatt^ful  to  a  hig'h- 
wayman  as  the  sight  of  a  good  broad  turnpike  highway,)  than 
from  fear  of  the  prison  or  the  halter.  The  writings  of  Johnson,* 
Fielding,  and  Smollett,  the  recollections  of  manynow  alive  of  the 
dangers  of  Hounsiow  Heath  and  Fincbley  Common,  recall  scenes 
of  life  and  manners  from  which  we  have  not  long  emerged,  and 
which,  we  fear,  will  with  difficulty  be  corrected  in  Spain.  The 
rontrabandista,  in  his  real  character,  is  welcome  in  every  village ; 
he  is  the  newspaper  and  channel  of  intelligence ;  he  brings  tea 
and  gossip  for  the  curate,  money  and  cigars  for  the  attorney, 
ribands  and  lace  for  the  women;  he  is  magnificently  dressed, 
which  has  a  great  charm  for  all  Moro-Iberian  eyes ;  he  is  bold 
and  resolute — '  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair ;'  a  good  rider 
and  shot,  he  knows  e\'ery  inch  of  the  intricate  country,  wood  or 
water,  hill  or  dale;  in  a  word,  he  is  admirably  educated  for  the 
high-road — for  what  Froissart,  speaking  of  the  celebrated  Ame- 
rigot  Tetenoirc,  calls  '  a  fayre  and  godlie  life.' 

Robbery  is  of  such  antiquity  and  importance  in  Spain,  that, 
although  the  Spaniards  are  little  given,  like  the  French,  to  classi- 
fication, the  different  grades  are  as  clearly  separated  and  defined 
as  in  a  matter  of  science  or  of  heraldry.  First  and  foremost  in 
honour  and  renown  comes  the  '  Ladron,'j-  the  robber  on  a  great 
scale,  '  en  grandc,"  the  grandee  of  the  first  class — those  great  men 
who  plundered  poor  Apuleius  of  his  gains  near  Larissa,  and 
left  him  stripped  to  the  skin  of  everything,  'avastissimislatronibus 
omnibus  privatus'  { Met.  i.  6.)  ;  tbese  Ladrones  aie  regular  organ- 
ised bands  of  brigands,  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horses, — always 
in  the  field,  and  commanded  by  one  leader,  fiefe — Xti/jra^-xfis. 
The  second  class  is  the  '  Salteador,'  from  '  saltus,'  a  wood,  or 
'  saltar,'  to  leap,  a  robber  who,  as  the  tenn  implies,  pounces  like 
a  tiger  from  a  forest  on  the  unsuspecting  traveller ;  they  are  the 
robbers  described  by  Strabo  (iii.  247.)  aa  lurking  in  the  woods 
near  the  towns — ewi  xaxw,  for  no  good,  as  he  sagaciously  remarks. 
The  name  Salteador,  so  common  in  the  pages  of  Cervantes  and 
Quevedo,  is  becoming  almost  obsolete ;  this  class  is  more  ctnel 
and  cowardly  than  the  Ladron,  who,  as  he  is  great,  is  more  ge- 
ls and  merciful.  They  are  the  royalist  volunteers,  not  the 
regular  troops  of  the  system ;  they  assemble  together  for  par^i- 

liar  occasions,  and  when  their  object  is  accomplished  return 

•  History  of  Highwajmen,  LoiiJon,  173-J. 

I  The  Latro  of  the  Rumana  was  the  body-euacd  of  the  emjieror.  The  na 
Inciime  one  uf  hiinDUnble  and  disllaguiahed  timilivB  ia  Siiuiii.  F.  Latro  wat 
uflhe  fuuHh  century.  Tilt:  LodiuncB  de  Guerara  uie  btill  a  very  illiuitriDUB 
the  (itDBtol  Suituit  Ladroa  wus  the  fint  victim  maieoctud  by  the  Chiistiam. 
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t9  their  ostensible  vocations  in  their  respective  villages.  A  far 
inferior  species  is  the  /  Ratero/  the  rat,  who  is  as  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Ladron  as  a  political  rat  is  at  Brookes's  or  the  Carlton. 
The  vocation  of  the  Raterillcb  or  nibbling  reptile^  is  even  lower ; 
it  is  the  refuge  for  those  destitute  galley  slaves  who  manage  to 
escape  from  their  chains^  until  they  rise  by  merit  and  good  con- 
duct to  the  higher  classes  of  their^profession^  as  the  grovelling 
grub  bursts  into  the  glory  of  the  butterfly.  The  smuggler^  when 
he  loses  his  cargo,  at  once  becomes  a  Ladron^  and  acts  most  pru- 
dently in  so  doing,  for  he  is  far  less  an  object  of  the  peaialties 
pf  the  law :  no  mercy  is  ever  showi)  to  the  smuggler  who  robs 
the  revenue  of  the  lung,  while  the  brigand,  who  only  plunders 
the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  has  in  his  favour  all  the  innumerable 
chances  offered  by  the  apathy  or  venality  of  the  authorities. 
.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  renowned  Jose  Maria :  what  the 
Spanish  Ladron  is,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  brief  account  of 
this  dreaded  man,  the  beau  ideal  of  his  order,  a  perfect  personifi- 
cation of  the  TO  XaierrtKoy,  the  robber  principle  of  Strabo.  Ab  it 
^as  our  fate  for  some  years  to  ride  many  a  long  league  through 
his  wild  districts,  sometimes  in  defiance  of  him,  and  at  others  in 
alliance  with  his  band,  and  under  his  immediate  protection^  our 
account  may  be  relied  upon  ;  indeed  we  might  say^- 

^  Non  meus  hie  sermo,  sed  quern  praeceperat  ipse.' 

Jose  Maria  de  Hinojosa  was  bom  at  Hauja,  a  Moorish^built 
village  near  Benamegi,  a  Spanish  Monaco>*  where,  according  to 
the  local  proverb^  people  eat,  drink,  and  do  no  work,—'  Hauja, 
donda  se  come,  se  bebe,  y  no  se  trabaja,'  that  ne  plm  ultra  of 
Spanish  felicity  in  this  transitory  tife.  He  began  the  world  as 
a -small  farmer;  but,  proving  an  indifferent  agriculturist,  took  to 
smuggling  tobacco  in  preference  to  cultivating  corn;  his  cargo 
having  been  seized  three  times  by  the  preventive  service,  '  los 
carabineros,'  he  turned  robber  in  1823.  Fortune  smiled  on  his 
new  career ;  at  the  commencement  he  was  surprised  in  a  house 
near  Moron  by  some  troops,  leaped  out  of  a  window,  scaled  a 
wall,  encountered  on  the  other  side  a  soldier  and  a  mounted 
officer,  wounded  the  one,  shot  the  other  dead,  vaulted  into  his 
Vacant  saddle  and  galloped  up  a  hill,  where,  when  out  of  the 
teach  of  the  rattling  musketry,  he  paused,  reloaded  his  guns, 
and  determined  to  make  for  Ronda.  He  reached  it  safely,  and 
a  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  found  concealed  in  the  saddle  of 
the  officer,  enabled  him  to  form  a  small  band  of  companions, 
which  eventually  consisted  seldom  of  less  than  twelve,  and  often 

*  Son  Monaco  sopra  uno  scoglio, 
Non  semino  et  non  ricogUo, 
Eppure  mangiar  voglio.  - 

of 
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of  more  than  twenty  well- mounted  men.  He  exercised  for  ten 
years  a  more  absolute  sway  over  Andalusia  than  did  the  absolute 
king,  and  his  ciWI  and  military  authorities,  who,  having  in  vain  set 
prizes  on  Jose's  head,  were  compelled  at  last  to  come  into  his 
terms  and  grant  him  a  pardon,  a  salary,  and  the  command  of  a 
mounted  patrol  of  his  former  companions,  with  a  commission  lo 
put  down  all  other  robbers — according  to  the  sound  maxim  of 
setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  Compromise  has  long  been  a 
principle  of  Spanish  policy;  thus  in  the  days  of  Augustus  Ca?sar, 
a  reward  having  been  offered  to  whoever  would  take  the  brigand 
Corocota,*  dead  or  alive,  he  presented  himself  to  the  emperor, 
who  gave  him  the  stipulated  sum  and  pardoned  bim,  lo  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  the  I  berians.  Jose  Maria  himself  stated  boldly 
that  the  alliance  he  had  formed  with  the  king  of  Spain  was  based 
on  the  fears  of  the  government,  who  were  aware  that  he  had  been 
in  treaty  with  Torrijos  and  the  rebels  in  Gibraltar,  to  whom  lie 
undertook  to  furnish  one  hundred  well-mounted  and  well-armed 
horsemen.  Spanish  history  has  recorded  many  other  brigands 
who  have  risen  into  dangerous  importance  through  the  grades  of 
robber,  partisan,  and  patriot.  Viriatus,  for  example,  commenced 
life  as  a  hunter,  became  a  robber,  and  then  a  chief — '  es  venatore 
latro,  ex  latrone  dus.'f 

Joso  Maria  was  the  great  unknown  and  unseen ;  he  came  when 
he  was  the  least  expected,  escentrlc  in  bis  path,  and  destructive  in 
bis  progress.  This  mystery,  rapidity,  and  ubiquity  added  a  sort  of 
superhuman  colour  to  his  character,  and  riveted  his  hold  ovpr  the 
susceptible  imaginations  of  his  countrymen ;  his  name  rung  in  the 
ears  of  all  who  passed  through  his  Edom,  and  when  he  became 
an  honest  man  (as  all  who  get  into  ofiice  under  kings  or  queens 
are  everywhere  considered  to  be  by  courtesy),  the  towns  emptied 
themselves  to  gaze  upon  him.  '  He  was  wondered  at,  that  men 
would  tell  their  children,  this  is  he.'  Even  the  belter  classes  of 
Spaniards  were  curious  to  see  him,  while  to  foreigners  he  was  as 
interesting  as  a  bull-fight,  or  any  other  peculiarly  Spanish  at- 
traction :  and  in  truth  it  is  very  difficult  in  mature  age  to  shake 
(rff  the  impressions  created  by  the  heroes  of  bandit  adventures 
which  both  amused  and  alarmed  us  in  early  youth.  He  was 
'then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  of  a 
rigorous  constitution,  patient  of  fatigue  and  self-denial — qualities 
Itecessary  to  make  a  great  leader :  although  short  in  stature  his 
I  figure  was  compact  and  square,  his  body  somewhat  large  for  his 
'  i^s,  which  were  slightly  bowed,  indicating  strength  and  activity ; 
I   his  left    hand  had   been  shattered    by  the  accidental  discharge 
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of  his  gun,  a  wound  cured  by  himself  during  twenty-five  days^ 
passed  always  on  horseback ;  his  lips  were  thin,  compressed,  and 
marked  by  a  determined  expression  ;  his  eyes  grey,  with  a  good- 
natured  character  when  pleased,  but  soon  relapsing  into  an  uneasy, 
twinkling,  hawk-like  cast  of  suspicion,  the  habit  engendered  by  a 
long  consciousness  of  guilt  and  mistrust.  His  dress  was  plain, 
compared  to  that  of  his  comrades,  who  engrafted  on  the  old  Iberian 
tastes  the  Moorish  love  for  glitter,  embroidery,  and  ornaments,  of 
which  splendour,  not  fashion  as  among  ourselves,  is  the  predomi- 
nant principle,  particularly  in  their  arms.  Jose  Maria  furnished 
to  his  companions  the  richest  costumes  and  most  goi^eous  weapons 
with  the  same  generosity  or  policy  that  induced  Sertorius  and  Viri- 
atus  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  while  they  were  remarkable 
themselves  for  their  plainness  of  costume — as  indeed  the  Latro 
Maximtis  Napoleon  was  among  his  befeathered  and  bespangled 
Murats  and  Poniatowskis.  So  difficult  are  national  habits  to 
be  eradicated,  so  immutable  are  the  chords  by  which  the  human 
heart  is  to  be  moved.  Jose  Maria  considered  these  gaudy 
dresses  to  be  in  bad  taste,  '  muy  charro  ;*  yet  among  us  plain-dad 
Britons,  even  Jose*s  plainness  will  appear  magnificent.  He  wore 
breeches  of  silk  net,  fitting  tightly,  and  studded  with  rows  of 
conical  silver  buttons ;  his  gaiters  were  of  the  richest  Ronda  em- 
broidery ;  his  sash  was  of  purple  silk ;  his  handkerchief,  fastened 
once  round  his  bluff  throat,  was  passed  through  a  diamond  ring ; 
his  broad  chest  was  decorated  vnih.  silver  images  of  the  Virgen 
de  los  Dolores  of  Cordova,  and  the  holy  Veronica  of  Jaen.* 

The  horse  of  Jose  Maria,  ^  Mohina,'  was  ill-favoured,  but  in- 
defatigable. The  equipment  was  black  embroidered  with  white ; 
his  high-peaked  saddle,  the  'albarda,'  was  covered  with  the  usual 
^zalea,*  the  fleece,  which  was  dyed  blue,  though  this  Spanish 

*  The  native  districts  of  the  lower  classes  in  Spain  may  be  generally  known  by 
their  religious  ornaments.  These  talismanic  amulets  are  selected  from  the  saint  or 
relic  the  most  honoured,  and  esteemed  the  most  efBcacious,  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  The  <  Santo  Rostro/  or  Holy  Countenance  of  Jaen,  is  worn  all  over  the 
kinj^dom  of  Granada ;  the  rosary  of  tne  Virgin  is  common  to  all  Spain.  The  fol- 
lowing miraculous  proof  of  its  saving  viitues  is  frequently  painted  in  the  convents : 
A  robber  was  shot  by  a  traveller  and  buried  ;  his  comrades,  some  time  afterwards 
passing  by,  heard,  his  voice, — '  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage  ;* — they  opened  the  grave 
and  found  him  alive  and  uuhurt,  for  when  he  was  killed  he  had  happened  to^have 
a  rosary  round  his  neck,  and  Saint  Duminick  (its  inventor)  was  enabled  to  intercede 
with  the  Virgin  in  his  behalf.  This  reliance  on  the  Virgin  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Spain.  JVfr.  M'Farlane  remarks  that  the  Italian  banditti  always  wore  a  small 
silver  heart  of  the  Madonna,  and  that  the  mixture  of  ferocity  and  superstition  is 
one  of  the  most  terrific  features  of  their  character,  (p.  156.) 

Saint  Nicolas  is,  however,  the  English  '  Old  Nick,*  and  in  all  countries  the 
patron  of  schoolboys  and  ^thieves,  '  Saint  Nfcolas's  clerks.*  *  Keep  thy  neck  for 
the  hangman,  for  I  know  thou  worshipest  St.  Nicolas  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may.' 
1st  part  Henry  IV.  act  2.  Santu  Diavolu,  Santu  Diavoluui,  Holy  Devil,  is  the  ap- 
|)ropriate  saint  of  the  Sicilian  bandit.«-M'Farlane,  216. 
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argonaut  was  well  qualified  to  be  a  knlglit  of  the  golden  fleepc 
from  the  quantity  of  that  metal  which  lie  had  fleeced  from  the 
king's  lieges.  Jose  bound  a  red  handkerchief  round  his  brow, 
and  sat  with  a.  business-like  look,  Ihc  picture  of  those  qualities 
which  enable  the  possessor  to  obtain  sway  over  the  minds  of  others. 
His  two  blunderbusses  hung  on  each  side;  on  a  criticism  being 
made  on  the  rudeness  of  one  of  the  locks,  he  simply  replied, 
'  Pero  con  ese  mate  al  oficinV — true,  but  with  this  I  killed  the 
officer.  There  was  something  characteristic  in  his  pleading 
guilty  to  the  minor  oifence,  the  self-conviction  of  homicide,  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  faithful  old  gun,  the  comptuiion  of  ten 
years'  danger.  It  was  an  argumenluvi  ad  hominem  which  would 
have  convinced  Joe  Manton  himself.  Nor  was  he  ever  to  be 
trifled  with  on  these  matters :  we  remember  a  person  rather  in- 
cautiously playing  with  edged  tools  in  joking  him  about  his  past 
life,  when  Jose  turned  sharply  upon  him,  knit  his  brows,  and 
replied,  '  Hombre,  burlo  yo  con  mi  escopelal' — Sirrah,  I  joke 
with  my  musket ! 

Jose  Maria  was  horn  to  be  a  leader  of  wild  adventurers ;  he 
had  all  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  chieftain  of  the  middle  ages; 
he  was  a  man  of  few  words ;  but  his  bite  was  always  worse  than 
his  bark,  and  what  he  did  say  was  of  that  terrible  untaught  elo- 
quence of  the  houv  of  need,  when  time  is  brief,  and  gentenocs 
must  he  condensed  into  words.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  m.maged  his  band  by  never  permitting  any  familiarity  with 
himself,  by  always  being  the  foremost  in  danger,  by  a  careful  at- 
tention to  all  their  fancies  and  wants,  and  an  impardal  distribu- 
tion of  plunder — 'enlre  lobos  no  se  comen,' — there  is  honour 
among  thieves.  He  slept  but  little,  and  always  armed  and  apart. 
It  is  singular  how  exactly  his  conduct  coincided  with  the  habits 
of  Viriatus,  as  described  by  Appian.  (Bell.  Hisp.,  502.)  He 
never  permitted  any  disputes,  exacted  implicit  obedience,  always 
took  the  initiative,  and  never  imparted  his  plans  or  allowed  them 
to  be  questioned.  He  acted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Roque 
Guinart  of  Cervantes,  and  the  Corsair  of  Byron.  Jose  knew 
nothing  (jt  these  worthies,  but  was  guided  only  by  instinct ;  his 
practice,  however,  confirms  the  theoretical  truth  of  the  ideal  cha- 
racters of  novelist  and  bard,  and  does  credit  to  the  accuracy  of 
their  conception  of  bandit  nature.  Jose  Maria  always  treated 
the  fair  ses  with  respect,  sometimes  with  delicate  attentions — not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  Shakspeare  that  '  beauty  provoketh 
thieves  sooner  than  gold :'  thus  he  provided  a  fire  in  a  cotta^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  wife  of  a  receiver  of  tases,  while 
he  rified  her  equipage,  and  at  the  conclusion  presented  her  with 
one  of  her  own  necklaces  as  a  keepsake  and  a  token  uf  his  regard 
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—an  anecdote  which  he  dclip^hted  !n  telling.  These  treasurers 
are  considered  by  all  Spaniards,  and  justly,  to  be  as  q^reat  thieves 
ns  tbey  were  in  good  old  times,  when  Eudio  prayed  AjioUo  Ut 
transfix  them  with  his  arrows,  as  if  the  deity  had  been  a  provost- 
marshal  to  a  Spanish  hermandod — 

'  Apollo,  qiueso,  subveni  mihi  atque  adjuvu, 
Confige  aagittis  fares  thesauTttrios,' — Plaot.  Ahl.  ».  ii.  t.  8. 
To  do  him  justice,  Jose  Maria,  like  Ghino  de  Tacco,  im- 
mortalised by  Dante  (Purgalorio,  vi.  13),  was  seldom  guilty  of 
violence ;  both  contented  themselves  with  perfectly  stripping  tra- 
vellers in  a  most  gentlemanlike  manner,  although,  when  tbeai 
courteous  demands  for  purses  were  churlishly  rejected,  or  any 
resistance  was  offered,  they  did  not  scruple  to  defend  their  own 
lives  in  fair  action,  as  they  termed  it,  by  taking  those  of  their 
opponents.  Those  travellers  who  have  not  about  them  such  a 
quantity  of  money  as  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
on  ordinary  occasions,  considering  their  condition  of  life,  are 
generally  well  beaten  by  Spanish  robbers,  who  consider  an 
empty  purse  as  a  very  beggarly  companion.  The  belter  classes 
should  always  be  provided,  when  they  travel,  with  a  watch,  but 
the  quality  is  not  very  material :  the  robbers  have  a  far  nicer 
tact  in  exactly  defining  that  degree  of  respectability  which  would 
qualify  a  person  to  wear  a  watcb,  than  in  the  value  of  its  works  or 
its  case.  We  still  preserve  as  a  relic  a  gilt  metal  watch,  whiti, 
having  safely  accompanied  us  in  a  tour  through  Spain,  was  ceded 
for  three  dollars  to  an  ambassador  coming  down  from  Madrid  to 
Granada,  and  repurchased,  after  his  return,  for  the  large  sum  of 
two  dollars,  which  was  more  than  it  was  worth,  'salvo  honore 
diplomatirb.'  Both  Jose  and  Ghino  were  generous,  and  often 
bestowed  on  the  poor  what  they  took  from  the  rich,  fully  atoning 
thereby  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  for  the  irregular  sources  of 
their  bounty.  A  famous  Italian  robber  used  to  boast  that  he 
had  done  more  charily  than  three  convents.  Both  waged  war  in 
the  land,  and  leried  contributions  like  independent  potentates ; 
both  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  petty  larceny  and  footpads, 
vocations  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  ladron. — '  L'esser  gentile 
uomo,  e  tacciato  de  casa  sua,  e  povero,  e  aver  molti  e  possenti 
ncmici — non  malvagita  d'animo  hanno  condotto  ad  essere  ruba- 
tore  delle  slrade,'  said  Boccaccio ;  '  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land 
Takers,  no  long  shaft  sixpenny  strikers,  none  of  these  mad  mus- 
tachio  pui-ple-hued  malt-worms,  but  with  nobility  and  tranquillity, 
burgomasters,  and  great  oneyera.'  So  wrote  Shakspeare,  and  so 
affirmed  Jose.  He  was  made,  as  might  be  expected,  a  general 
scapegoat;  all  acts  of  undiscovered  outrage  or  of  bandit  courtly 
were  fatheietl  upon  him,     Many  tales,  in  which  he  never  wbs 
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concerned,  havR  been  recorded  by  others,  for  he  wai  no  Gines  de 
Pasamonte,  to  indite  bis  own  biography.  A  true  tiooper  of  the 
Dcloraine  breed,  imtTammellcd  ivith  the  fetters  of  spelling,  he 
could  barely  write  his  name,  although  he  could  Tulricute*  as 
well  as  any  other  Spaniard  in  command,  or  Ferdinand  VII.  him- 
self. '  His  mark '  was  a  protection  to  all  who  would  pay  him  a 
Rob  Roy  black  mail.  He  gave  a  sort  of  passport,  a  ovix^oXav 
^Evixov,  authenticated  with  such  a  portentous  griffonage  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  Ali  Pacha.  An  intimate  friend  of  ours,  a 
merry  gastronomic  dignitary  of  Seville,  who  was  ginng  to  the 
baths  of  Caratraca,  to  recover  from  over-indulgence  in  rich  ollas 
and  valdepefias,  and  had  no  wish,  like  the  gouty  abbot  of  Boc- 
caccio, to  be  put  on  robber  regimen,  procured  a  pass  from  Jose 
Maria,  and  took  one  of  his  gang  eis  a  travelling  escort,  whom  he 
described  as  his  'santitu,'  his  little  guardian  angel.  Had  hie 
stock  in  Latin  not  been  of  the  same  orthodox  quantity  as  that  of 
Gil  Perez,  the  good  canon  of  Oviedo,  ho  might  have  quoted  the 
very  words  of  the  Carthaginian  in  Plautus — 

'  Deum  hoqjitalem,  ac  tesserani  mecum  fero.' — Pcen.  v.t 
Jose  Maria  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honours  and  advantages 
of  office ;  he  ceased  to  exist  soon  after  his  existence  had  ceased 
to  be  a  public  nuisance.  '  The  bloodthirsty  man  shall  not  live 
out  half  his  days.'  He  had  gone  in  pursmt  of  four  rolibers. 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  farm-house;  on  opening  the  door  ho 
was  shot  dead  by  their  leader,  si  native  of  Loja,  and  one  of 
his  former  comrades,  Periqulllo  el  del  Colegio.  The  prison, 
in  the  slang  'la  germania'  of  Spain,  is  called  the  college,  the 
university,  because,  as  in   Englaad,  young  offenders,  when  en- 

e  any  olher  [oyul  signatiiif,  except  Iho  nncient 
iDgram  is  aomGthliig  llkii  a  runic  knot.  Sjia- 
aiaras  exercLBe  mucn  ingeniuLy  in  these  lELtricate  flourishes  whi<;h  ihtiy  tuck  □□ 
to  Iheic  nameB,  as  a  collateral  security  of  DulhentJdty.  It  is  said  that  a,  rubrica 
without  a  name  is  ot  more  value  than  a  aame  -without  a  mhrica.  Sancho  Pania 
lelli  DoD  Quixote  that  hia  rubnca  alone  is  north,  not  oue,  but  three  hundred  iack- 
BSM9  (p.  i.  25>  Those  whp  canaot  writeruliricttte  i  '  No  saber firmar,'— not  to  tuow 
how  to  Bign  Djie's  name, — is  jokingly  held  in  Spain  to  be  ouo  at  the  attributes  of 
g;Tandeeship. 

t  The  'good  thief  is  a  neat  saint  in  ADdalnsia,  where  his  disciples  are  numarouB. 
A  celcbiatiiil  curving  by  Montaiiez,  in  Seville,  a  called  '  Kl  Christu  del  buea  lEuIron,' 
— 'the  Christ  of  the  good  thief  i'  thus  making  the  Saviour  a  subordinate  person. 
The  present  Spanish  robbers  aie  all  good  Kuman  Catholics.  In  the  lUnconete  y 
Cortadillo  of  Cervantes,  a  bi«  is  placed  before  the  Virgin,  to  which  each  rubber 
contribntes,  and  one  remarks  that  be  'lobs  for  the  service  uf  God,  and  (ai  all  hunust 
fellows.'  Their  muuntain  confesiors  of  the  Friar  Tuck  order,  animatvd  by  a  pious 
lovo  for  dollars  when  expended  in  expiatory  masses,  consider  the  payment  to  them 
of  good  donbloons  such  a  laudable  lestitutiun,  such  a  sincere  repentance,  is  to 
entitle  the  contrite  culprit  to  ample  ahsolution,  plenary  indulgence,  and  full  beneitt 
of  clergy.  Notwithstanding  this,  these  ungrateful '  good  thieves '  rarely  besilate  to 
lob  their  spiritual  pastofi  anil  nwotisrs  wliea  they  nti»  them  on  tlio  high  road. 
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teflvd  dme,  ve  pbccd  mdcr  die  imliilimi  of  able  taion  to 
iwh  tbeir  cdacatioo.  There  ther  becoaie  Maiicn  cf  AftB» 
wmi  aw  kmrnioi^  and  iinriatfd  as  the  depraved  vetcianB  inlo 
wh0me  coBpanj  tber  aie  ao  jodkioaslj  tluovii.     From  sndi  a 

none  but  evil  qpirits  can  come  fiordi.  Had  Jose 
lived  he  woold  have  dooe  aometfaine  towards  the  dcansiii^ 
of  the  Augean  stable  of  Andalosia;  and  more,  had  he  been  cai- 
poirered  to  carrj  out  his  jdans,  whicJi,  as  he  was  also  a  ptactical 
man^  masy  he  worth  leoording  for  the  benefit  of  the  hooie  secre* 
taiies  of  Eorope.  The  fiirt  step  was  to  anert  at  once  all  the 
antpidows  characters  in  all  the  villages,  and  send  them  into  dis« 
laot  n^pments  as  scJdiers;  next,  to  bom  down  all  londj  reakaa 
of  bad  repntatiofiy  that  is,  places  where  people  are  licensed  to  be 
drank  on  the  premises ;  then  to  make  the  curate  and  local  antho- 
fities  personal] J  liable^  and  not  by  fine,  which  wonld  always  be 
]Mad  by  the  robbers;  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  distiiclB  in  which 
firibberies  were  committed  to  make  godQ  all  losses  to  travelers ; 
and,  above  all,  bis  great  panacea  vras  to  shoot  on  the  spot  all  persons 
finmd  with  arms  who  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  themselres, 
a  sort  of  Dnrango  decree.  Thu  may  appear  rather  a  strongish 
measure,  a  Waltham  black  act ;  it  is,  ^wever,  quite  in  accordance 
with  Spanish  habits  and  precedent.  The  Santa  Hermandad, 
and  all  active  magistrates,  paid  or  unpaid^  have  always  followed 
the  maxim  of  the  Don  Ronquillo,  the  famous  alcalde  who  huna^ 
up  the  constitutional  Bishop  of  Zamora,  which  was,  '  to  gibbet  all 
robbers  without  mercy,  the  old  for  what  they  had  stolen,  the 
young  for  what  they  would  have  stolen  bad  they  lived  to  grow 
old/  ^  Our  Howell  describes  the  '  prudent  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures '  (to  use  the  words  put  by  Lord  Palmerston  into  the  king's 
speech  after  the  murder  of  Cabrera's  mother)  of  a  Catalonian 
viceroy  in  I6I8: — 'He  hath  taken  much  pains  to  clear  these 
hills  of  robbers,  and  tber  hath  bin  a  notable  havock  made  of 
tliem  this  yecr,  for  in  divers  woods  as  I  passed  I  might  spie 
some  trees  laden  with  dead  carcasses,  a  better  fruit  than  Diogenes's 
tree  bore,  whereon  a  woman  had  hanged  herself,  which  the  cjniic 
crycd  out  to  be  the  best  bearing  tree  that  he  ever  saw.'  The 
sharp  practice  recommended  by  Jose  Maria  was  actually  put  in 
force  with  excellent  results  a  few  years  ago,  by  an  officer  named 
Dc  Castro,  who  executed  his  commission  with  military  rigour  and 
unscrupulousncss.  He,  however,  was  deprived  of  his  command 
through  tlie  means  of  the  Archbishop  of  Serille,  who  affirmed 
that  many  *  good  thieves '  were  put  to  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 
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Witli  regard  to  the  cruelty  of  these  summary  cxecutinnB  pro- 
posed by  our  Draco  robber,  at  no  period  of  Spanish  history  has 
much  respect  been  paid  to  human  life  ;  blood  has  ever  been  shed 
recklessly  and  profusely,  whether  of  prisoners  of  war,  religious 
martyrs,  or  political  adversaries.  These  summary  esecutions  are 
so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  the  present,  that  they  create  httle 
attention  in  Spain  ^  while  the  mere  perusal  is  sufficient  to  make  all 
Europe  shudder.  Spaniards,  after  slaking  their  thirst  for  blood 
with  hellish  energy,  relapse  into  their  habitual  apathy  as  coolly  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Mina,  Quesada,  Eguia,  the  Conde  de 
Espafia,  and  Espartero,  however  they  differed  on  other  points, 
have  all  alike  administered  this  savage  law  on  gentlemen  of 
birth  and  education  with  greater  recklessness  than  is  shown  by 
subordinate  authorities  to  thieves  and  robbers,  who,  as  long 
as  they  have  any  money,  are  rarely  brought  to  trial,  and,  if  con- 
demned, seldom  put  to  death.  It  was  always  so ;  the  galley 
slave,  when  Don  Quisote  offers  him  thirty  ducats,  laments  that 
he  had  not  had  the  money  sooner,  or  '  he  should  have  so  anointed 
the  pen  of  his  attorney,  and  so  enlivened  the  wit  of  his  lawyer, 
that  he  would  then  have  been  a.  free  man  on  the  Zocodover  of 
Toledo."  (i.  22.) 

An  account  of  the  judicial  death  of  one  of  the  gang  of  Jose 
Maria  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  these  remaiks,  and 
an  act  of  justice  towards  our  readers  for  this  long  detail  of 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  the  had  company  into  which  they  have 
been  introduced.  Jose  de  Rosas,  commonly  called  (for  they 
generally  have  some  nickname)  El  Veneno,  '  Poison,'  from  bis 
viper-like  qualities,  was  surprised  by  some  troops:  ho  mode  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  when  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  ball 
in  his  leg,  killed  the  soldier  who  rushed  forward  to  secure  him. 
He  proposed  when  in  prison  to  deliver  up  his  comrades  if  his 
own  life  were  guaranteed  to  him.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
he  was  sent  out  with  a  sufficient  force  ;  and  such  was  the  terror 
of  his  name,  that  they  surrendered  themselves,  not  hoietver  to 
him.  and  were  pardoned.  Veneno  was  then  tried  for  hia  previous 
offences,  found  guilty,  and  condemned ;  he  pleaded  that  he  had 
indirectly  accomplished  the  object  for  ivhtch  his  life  was  promised 
him,  but  in  vain ;  for  such  trials  in  Spain  are  a  mere  form,  to  give 
an  air  of  legality  to  a  predetermined  santonce : — the  authorities 
adhered  to  the  killing  letter  of  their  agreement,  and 

'  Kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  car. 
But  broke  it  to  the  hope.' 
As  Veneno  was  without  friends  or  money,  the  sentence  was  of 
course  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect.     The  courts  of  law  and 
the  prisons  of  Seiille  are  situated  near  the  Pla^a  San  Francisco, 
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wbirli  has  always  been  the  site  of  public  executions.  On  the  (lay 
previous  nothing  iiHlicates  the  scene  which  will  take  place  on 
the  following  morning;  everything  connecleil  with  this  ceremony 
of  death  ia  viewed  with  horror  hj  Spaniards,  not  from  that  ab- 
stract abhorrence  of  shedding  blood  which  among  other  nations 
induces  the  lower  orders  to  detest  the  completer  of  judicial  sen- 
tences, as  the  smaller  feathered  tribes  do  the  larger  birds  of 
prey,  but  from  some  ancient  oriental  prejudices  of  pollution,  and 
because  all  actually  employed  in  the  operation  are  accounted 
infamous,  and  lose  their  casle,  that  purity  of  blyod,  '  liinpieza  de  - 
sangre,'  to  which  almost  a  Hindoo*  importance  ig  attached  in 
Spain.  Even  the  gloomy  scaffolding  is  erected  in  the  night  by 
unseen,  unknown  hands,  and  rises  from  the  earth  like  a  fungus 
work  of  darkness,  to  make  the  day  hideous  and  shock  the  awaken- 
ing eye  of  Seville,  Wheu  the  criminal  is  of  noble  blood  the  plat- 
form, which  in  ordinary  cases  is  composed  of  mere  carpenter's 
work,  is  covered  with  black  baize.  '  The  operation  of  hanging, 
tunotig  so  unmechanical  a  people,  with  no  improved  patent  invisible 
drop,  used  to  be  conducted  in  a  most  cruel  and  clumsy  manner; 
the  details  have  been  admirably  described  by  the  Young  American 
(vol.  i.  p.  340).  The  wretched  culprits  were  dragged  up  the 
steps  of  the  ladder  by  the  executioner,  who  then  mounted  on 
their  shoulders  and  threw  himself  off  with  his  victims,  and,  while 
both  swung  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air,  was  busied,  with 
Spider-like  fingers,  in  fumbling  about  the  neck  of  the  sufferers, 
until  being  satisfied  that  life  was  extinct  he  let  himself  down  to 
the  ground  by  the  bodies.  Execution  by  hanging  was,  however, 
abolished  by  Ferdinand  VII,,  wlio  determined  that  the  usual  death 
for  civil  offences  should  be  strangulation,  the  '  gairote,'  which  is 
certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  oriental  bowstring, 

Veneno  having  been  sentenred  to  be  strangled,  was  placed, 
as  is  usual,  the  day  before  his  execution,  'en  capilla,'  in  a 
chapel  or  cell  set  apart  for  the  condemned,  where  the  last  com- 
forts of  religion  are  administered.  This  was  a  small  room  in  the 
prison,  and  the  most  melancholy  in  that  dwelling  of  woe,  for 
such  indeed,  as  Cervantes  has  well  described,  is  a  Spanish 
prison. I     An  iron  grating  formed  the  partition  of  the  corridor, 

•  Dr,  Spiy,  inHs  '  Modf  rn  Wlia,'  doscribes  the  dtath  of  torneThuBB.  When 
they  aacendtd  Ibe  Bcsfibld,  each  having  tried  the  strength  of  the  halter,  introduci^d 
his  head  iuto  the  nooie,  dtew  the  knot  firmly  under  his  right  ear,  jumped  olt'  the 
platform,  and  launched  himself  into  eternity  ;  luch,  in  thu  moment  of  death,  wag 
tlie  Bctopulons  BttBJitiun  paid  to  the  preaerralion  of  caste.  To  have  t>een  hung  hy 
the  hand  of  a  'Chumat'  waa  a  thought  too  retolting for  endurance, 

t  Una  Osrcel — donde  toda  incomodidad  tiene  ku  asiento  y  donde  tudo  triiite 
Tindo  hace  bu  babitaciaa, — Fiologue  to   Don  Quixote,  which  was   composed  in 
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wliich  led  to  tlio  capilla.  This  passage  was  crowded  with  mem- 
bers of  a  charitable  brotherhood,  who  were  collecting  alma  from 
the  visitors  to  be  cxpeiiiled  in  masses  for  the  eternal  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  criminal.  There  were  groups  of  officera,  and  of 
portly  Franciscan  friars  smoking  their  cigaritos  and  looking  care- 
fully from  time  to  time  into  the  amount  of  the  contributions, 
which  were  to  benefit  their  bodies  quite  as  much  as  the  soul  of 
the  condemned.  The  levity  of  those  assembled  without  formed, 
meantime,  a  heartless  contrast  with  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the 
melancholy  interior.  A  small  door  opened  into  the  capilla,  over 
which  might  well  be  inscribed  the  awful  VFortls  of  Dante, 

'  Lnsciate  ogui  speranza  voi  ch'  entrate ! ' 
At  the  head  of  this  room  was  placed  a  table,  with  a  crucifix,  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and  two  wax  tapers,  near  which  stood  a 
silent  sentinel  with  a  drawn  sword ;  another  soldier  was  stationed 
at  the  door,  with  a  fised  bayonet.  In  a  comer  of  this  darkened 
apartment  was  the  pallet  of  Veneno ;  he  was  lying  curled  up 
with  a  striped  coverlet  (the  Spanish  mania)  draivn  closely  over 
his  mouthy  leaving  visible  only  a  head  of  malted  locks,  a  glisten- 
ing dark  eye,  rolling  restlessly  out  of  the  white  socket :  on  beitig 
approached  he  sprung  up  and  seated  himself  on  a  stool :  he  was 
almost  naked;  a  chaplet  of  beads  hung  across  his  sha^y  breast, 
and  contrasted  with  the  iron  chains  around  his  limbs ; — Supersti- 
tion had  riveted  her  fetters  at  his  birth,  and  the  Law  her  manacles 
at  his  death.  The  ^pression  of  his  face,  though  low  and  vulgar, 
was  one  which  once  seen  is  not  easily  forgotten, — a  slouching  look 
of  more  than  ordinary  guilt :  his  sallow  complexion  appeared  more 
cadaverous  in  the  uncertain  light,  and  was  heightened  by  a  black, 
unshorn  beard,  growing  vigorously  on  a  half-dead  countenance. 
He  appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  his  fate,  and  repeateil  a  few  sen- 
tences as  by  rote,  the  teaching  t»f  the  monks :  his  situation  was 
probably  more  painful  to  the  Spectator  than  to  himself — an  indif- 
ference to  death,  arising  rather  from  an  ignorance  of  its  dreadful 
import  than  from  high  moral  courage :  he  was  the  Bernardine  of 
Shakspcare,  '  a  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  than 
a  drunken  sleep,  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what's  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come,  insensible  of  mortality  and  desperately  mortal." 
Next  morning  the  triple  tiers  of  the  old  balconies,  roofs, 
and  whole  area  of  the  Moorish  and  most  picturesque  Pla(;a 
were  crowded  by  the  lower  orders ;  the  men  wrapped  up  in 
their  cloaks — (it  was  a  December  morning) — the  women  in 
their  mantillas,  many  ivith  young  children  in  their  arms,  brought 
in  the  beginning  of  life  to  witness  its  conclusion.  The  better 
classes  not  only  absent  themselves  from  these  executions  but 
avoid  any  allusion  to  the  subject ;  the  humbler  ranks,  who 
2  c  2  disregard 
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difregard  the  conventions  of  society,  give  loose  to  their  tam^ 
bid  curiosity  to  behold  scenes  of  terror :  this  operates  power- 
fully on  the  women,  who  seem  impelled  irresistibly  to  witness 
sights  the  most  repugnant  to  their  nature^  and  to  behold  suf- 
ferings which  they  would  most  dread  to  undergo;  they,  like 
chilcben,  are  the  great  lovers  ot  the  horrible,  whether  in  a  tal^ 
or  in  dreadful  reality;  to  the  men  it  was  as  a  tragedy,  where 
the  last  scene  is  death — death  which  rivets  the  attention  ot 
all  who  sooner  or  later  must  enact  the  same  sad  part*  They 
desire  to  see  how  the  criminal  will  conduct  himself;  they  sympa- 
thise with  him  if  he  displays  coolness  and  courage,  and  despise 
him  on  the  least  symptom  of  unmanliness.  An  open  square  was 
then  formed  about  the  scaffold  by  lines  of  soldiers  drawn  up,  into 
which  the  officers  and  clergy  were  admitted.  As  the  fatal  hour 
drew  nigh,  the  increasing  impatience  of  the  multitude  began  to 
vent  itself  in  complaints  of  how  slowly  the  time  passed — that 
time  of  no  value  to  them,  but  of  such  precious  import  to  him 
whose  very  moments  were  numbered. 

When  at  length  the  cathedtal  clock  tolled  out  the  hour  of  death, 
a  universal  stir  of  tiptoe  expectation  took  place,  a  pushing  forward 
to  get  the  best  situations.  Still  ten  minutes  had  to  elapse,  for  the 
clock  of  the  tribunal  is  purposely  set  so  much  later  than  that  of 
the  cathedral,  in  order  to  afford  the  utmost  possible  chance  of  a 
reprieve.  When  that  clock  too  had  rung  out  its  knell,  -all  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  prison-door,  from  whence  the  miserable  man 
came  forth,  attended  by  some  Franciscans.  He  had  chosen  that 
order  to  assist  at  his  dying  moments,  a  privilege  always  left  to  the 
criminal.  He  was  clad  in  a  coarse  yellow  baize  gown,  the  colour 
which  denotes  the  crime  of  murder,  and  appropriated  always  to 
Judas  Iscariot  in  Spanish  paintings.  He  walked  slowly  on  his  last 
journey ;  half  supported  by  those  around  him ;  stopping  often, 
ostensibly  to  kiss  the  crucifix  held  before  him  by  a  friar,  but 
rather  to  prolong  existence — sweet  life ! — even  yet  a  moment. 
When  he  arrived  reluctantly  at  the  scaffold,  he  knelt  down  on  the 
steps,  the  threshold  of  death ;-— the  reverend  attendants  covered  him 
over  with  their  blue  robes — ^his  dying  confession  was  listened  to 
unseen.  He  then  mounted  the  platform  attended  by  a  single  friar; 
addressed  the  crowd  in  broken  sentences,  with  a  gasping  breath — 
told  them  that  he  died  repentant,  that  he  was  justly  punished,  and 
that  he  forgave  his  executioner.  ^  Mi  delito  me  mata,  y  no  ese 
hombre,' — my  offence  puts  me  to  death,  and  not  this  fellow.  '.  Ese 
hombre'  is  a  contemptuous  expression,  and  may  imply  insult.  The 
ruling  feeling  of  .the  Spaniard  was  displayed  in  death  against  the 

*  Chocun  fuit  » le  voir  naitre,  chacun  court  h  le  voir  mourir ! — Montaigne. 
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degraded  functionary.  The  criminal  then  exclaimed  '  Viva  la  fe ! 
viva  la  religion  !  viva  el  rey '.  viva  el  nombre  de  Jesus  ! '  All  of 
which  met  no  echo  from  those  who  heard  him.  His  dying  cry 
was  '  Viva  la  Virgen  Santissima :  '  at  these  words  the  devoliun  to 
the  goddess  of  Spain  burst  forth  in  one  general  acclamation,  '  Viva 
la  Santissima ! '  So  strong  is  their  feeling  towards  the  Vii^in, 
and  £0  lulfewarm  their  comparative  indifference  towards  their 
king,  their  faith,  and  their  Saviour  !  Meanwhile  the  executioner, 
a  young  man  dressed  in  black,  weis  busied  in  the  preparations  for 
death.  The  falal  instrument  is  simple  :  the  culprit  is  placed  on 
a  rude  seat ;  his  back  leans  against  a  strong  upright  post,  to  which 
an  iron  collar  is  attached,  enclosing  his  neck,  and  so  contrived 
as  to  be  drawn  homo  to  the  post  by  turning  a  powerful  screw. 
The  eseculioner  bound  so  tightEy  the  naked  legs  and  arms  of 
Veneno,  that  they  swelled  and  became  black — a  precaution  not 
unwise,  as  the  father  of  this  functionary  had  been  killed  in  the 
act  of  executing  a  struggling  criminal.  The  ])riest  who  attended 
Veneno  was  a  bloated,  corpulent  man,  more  occupied  in  shading 
the  sun  from  his  own  face,  than  in  his  ghostly  oiBce;  the 
robber  sat  with  a  writhing  look  of  agony,  grinding  his  clenched 
teeth.  When  all  was  ready,  the  executioner  took  the  lever  of  the 
screw  in  both  hands,  gathered  himself  up  for  a  strong  muscular 
effort,  and,  at  the  moment  of  a  preconcerted  signal,  drew  the  iron 
collar  tight,  while  an  attendant  flung  a  black  handkerchief  over 
the  face — a  convulsive  pressure  of  the  hands  and  a  heaving  of  the 
chest  were  the  only  visible  signs  of  the  passing  of  the  robber's 
spirit.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  executioner  cautiously 
peeped  under  the  handkerchief,  and  after  having  given  another 
turn  to  the  screw,  lifted  it  off,  folded  it  up,  carefully  put  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  then  proceeded  to  light  a  cigar 

'  with  that  air  of  satisfaction 

Which  good  mrn  wear  who've  done  a  virtuous  action,' 
The  face  of  the  dead  man  wos  slightly  convulsed,  the  mouth 
open,  the  eye-balls  turned  into  their  sockets  from  the  wrench. 
A  black  bier,  with  two  lanterns  fixed  on  staves,  and  a  crucifix,  was 
now  set  down  before  the  scaffold — also  a  small  table  and  a  dish, 
into  which  alms  were  collected.  The  mob  having  discussed  his 
crimes,  abused  the  authorities  aiid  judges,  criticised  the  manner 
of  the  new  executioner  (it  was  his  maiden  effort),  began  slowly 
to  disperse,  to  the  great  content  of  the  neighbouring  silversmiths, 
who  ventured  to  open  their  closed  shutters,  having  hitherto  placed 
more  confidence  in  bolts  and  bars,  than  in  the  moral  example 
presented  to  the  spectators.  The  body  remained  on  the  scaffold 
till  the  afternoon  ;  it  was  then  thrown  into  a  scavenger's  cart,  and 
led  by  the  'pregonero,'  the  common  crier,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  cily,  to  a  square  platform  called  '  La  Mesa  del  Key,'  the 
king's  table,  where  the  bodies  of  the  executed  are  quartered  and 
out  up — '  a  pretty  dish  to  set  before  a  king.'  Here  the  carcase 
v[  the  robber  was  hewed  and  hacked  into  pieces  by  the  bungling 
executioner  and  his  attendants,  with  that  inimitable  defiance  of 
anatomy  for  which  they  and  so  many  Spanish  surgeons  are  equally  . 
renowned — 

'  Le  gaml»e  di  lui  gettarou  in  una  fossa ; 
II  Piavoi  ebbe  raltna,  i  liipi  I'ossa.' 

Berui.  1.  iii.  c.  I  * 


Art,  V. — Oaiha ;  their  Origin,  Nature,  and  Ilittory.  By 
James  Endell  Tyler,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Si.  Giles -in -the- Fields, 
and  late  Follow  of  Oriel  College.     London.     8vo.      1834. 

MR.  TYLER'S  book  is  the  work  of  a  good  and  conscientioug 
maUj  who  is  more  anxious  to  direct  public  atlention  to  a  very 
important  subject,  than  to  offer  any  new  ^iews  of  his  own.  It  is 
rather  an  historical  sketch,  not  indeed  very  complete,  of  the  prac- 
Jtioe  of  oaths,  than  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  their  use  and 
phligation.  But  he  has  collected  some  interesting  materials  from 
PufTendorff,  Grotius,  Heineccius,  and  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  probably  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his 
work  has  at  least  contributed  to  promote  discussion  and  inquiry. 

-  Every  one  must  be  aware  that  the  subject  of  oaths  at  the 
present  moment  requires  very  serious  consideration.  Englisb- 
nien  cannot  forget,  that  not  many  years  back  the  most  sacred 
interests  of  this  country  were  stripped  of  their  ancient  secu- 
lities,  and  placed  under  the  simple  protection  of  an  oath,  as  a 
BufGcient  safeguard — a  safeguard  which  we  know  from  experience 
j^g  proved  wholly  futile  and  useless.     Still  more  recently  charges 

•  A  inost  ancient  form  of  execution  took  place  at  Jaen  on  the  1st  of  Mutch, 
IB'ii,  A  man  was  fauHd  (piilty  ot  the  mni^eF  of  bin  daughter-in-Jaw:  hs  was 
luuiged  in  the  luual  mmaer,  his  eight  tiD,D<l  was  thua  cut  ufT,  und  liii  body  '  eucii- 
tudu,'  that  is,  iilaced  io  a  barrel  with  a  coclc,  a  snake,  a  monkey,  and  a  toad, 
•nd  thrown  intii  the  river.  This  cluas  i>f  crime  wns  piiuinhed  by  the  IlK'rians 
(Strabo,  iiL  233)  bf  itoniDg  the  offEDdet  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  mode 
gF  execution  wbich  wu  have  just  dcactibed  is  that  awarded  to  pairicidu  by  (he  le« 
Pompeia  (Pandect  »lviii.9).  Tho  'culeiiH,'  thu 'parriddale  vaaculuni,'  the  snake 
*Bd  ape,  are  Ihm  allnded  to  by  Juvenal — 

<  CujuB  BDpplicio  non  debuit  Una  porori 
Simia,  nee  Eetpens  unus,  nee  culcus  udus.' — Juvenal,  viii.  214. 
^haGotlis— (St.  Isidore,  Etjm..  «.  27.  Hetura  Crim.  B.  Carpiovius,  p.  l.quus.  8, 
,ob8,  1)— continued  the  Roman  law,  for  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  lu  siippDic  Unit 
fiiat  cunjrnntnato  lystem  of  juriapnidtnce  bml  pttislied  with  the  empire,  mid  was 
mljr  Unadopted  aCtec  tbe  supposed  discovtuy  at  AnutlR  tif  a  copy  of  the  Pandects. 
lo  have 
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have  been  made  and  repeateil  upon  individuals,  and  upon  bodies 
ol'  great  eminence — charges  which,  however  they  may  be  softened 
down  by  the  courteay  of  language,  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
accusations  of  a  grave  offence  against  the  most  solemn  obligations. 
The  administration  also  of  oaths  has  been  for  many  years,  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  employed  almost  to  an  unlimited  extent,  as 
an  instrument  of  the  most  important  functions  of  government. 
ft  has  been  used  to  extort  truth  iri  judicial  cases — to  secure  the 
performance  of  official  duties — to  exclude  suspected  parties  from 
dangerous  privileges,  by  acting  as  a  test  of  their  opinions — to 
maintain  in  societies  great  principles  of  conduct  inviolate,  by 
binding  men  down  to  the  observance  of  them — and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  almost  to  supply  the  place  of  a  police  establish- 
ment, and  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue  of  the  country,  by 
placing  men  in  the  dilemma  of  either  criminating  themselves  or 
risking  the  crime  of  perjury.  The  multitude  of  oaths  imposed  for 
these  various  purposes  has  at  last  startled  and  alarmed  all  right' 
thinking  men,  and  every  one  ought  to  rejoice  that  inquiry  is  likely 
to  be  aroused.  It  is  not  mferely  the  common  interest  of  truth  which 
is  at  stake.  But  men  begin  to  feel,  that  when  religious  sanctions, 
and  the  name  of  the  Deity — and  not  only  his  name,  but  his  judg- 
ments— and  those  judgments  supposed  by  many  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  an  immediate  providential  jealousy  over  every  violation 
of  His  honour — that  when  such  solemnities  as  these  are  forced 
into  all  the  details  of  life,  mixed  up  with  its  most  trivial  concerns, 
and  hazarded  in  the  mouths  of  the  least  religiously -disposed  of 
men,  there  is  a  danger  and  a  guilt  both  in  those  who  are  tempted 
to  irreverence,  and  those  who  tempt.  '  Ho  that  compelleth  to 
swear,'  says  Chrysostom,  '  is  more  to  be  punished  than  he  who  is 
compelled.'  They  have  experienced,  what  all  men  conversant 
with  human  nature  soon  discover,  that  the  too  frequent  applicatbn 
of  strong  excitements  is  as  deadening  to  the  moral,  as  it  is  to  the 
physical  sense ;  and  that  indifference  to  the  obligations  of  religion 
has  natm'ally  followed  an  ill-r«gulated  and  prodigal  appeal  to 
them.  Even  where  no  such  indifference  has  been  oj>enly  pro- 
fessed, it  has  been  found  that  oaths  have  often  failed  in  securin|^ 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  imposed,  and  that  with  bad  men 
there  is  no  possibility  of  framing  any  form  of  words,  from  which 
an  ingenious  special  pleadmg  may  not  contrive  an  evasion.  And 
this  ei-il  is  perhaps  worse  than  the  former  ;  because  with  no  less 
guilt  of  perjury,  there  is  less  to  shock  us  openly,  and  more  to  en- 
courage imitation,  and  secure  impunity.  The  public  mind  is 
infinitely  more  corrupted  by  the  triumph  of  subtle  cavilling  over 
plain  simple  truth,  than  by  an  open  defiance  of  principle,  wlrich 
can  at  once  be  exposed  and  punished. 
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Other  feelings  have  probably  conspired  lo  raise  a  general  cla- 
mour for  the  abolition  of  oalha.  There  may  be  men,  who  slill 
find  them  on  obstacle,  not  indeed  impassable,  but  still  one  wbicU 
they  would  willingly  remoce,  between  themselves  and  the  object* 
of  ambition,  which  those  oaths  were  established  to  guard.  Even 
as  evidences  and  relics  of  an  exclusive  system,  they  are  obnosious 
to  many.  There  are  slill  more  persons  who  object  lo  them  a» 
memorials  of  religion — who  profess  reverence  for  the  name  of 
God,  thai  they  may  wholly  exclude  it  from  the  dealings  of 
nankind,  and  may  empty  every  social  institution  of  the  spirit 
which  hallows  it.  And  there  are  others,  less  godless  in  their 
views,  but  equally  godless  in  their  acts,  who  detaching  morality 
from  religion,  and  making  every  individual  responsible  for  his 
creed  and  his  piety  solely  to  his  Maker,  think  that  the  world  may 
be  carried  on  upon  a  common  worldly  code  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  that  every  allusion  to  religion  should  be  avoided  as  an  indeli- 
cate, unauthorised  intrusion  upon  the  right  of  pri^'ate  conscience. 

But  however  various  the  motives  for  demanding  a  change  in  our 
present  system  of  oaths,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  system  re({uires 
examination.  And  the  fear  is  lest  this  examination  should  be 
prejudiced  or  superficial,  carried  on,  like  most  of  our  present  criti- 
cisms on  the  institutions  of  past  ages,  in  a  conceited,  discontented, 
or  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  ending  not  in  the  restoration  of  a  system 
to  its  sound  and  healthy  state,  but  in  the  entire  destruction  of  it, 
as  a  punishment  for  its  having  been  altused. 

The  administration  of  oaths  in  this  country,  as  before  remarked, 
lias  been  long  based  upon  fundamental  principles  of  society,  both 
political  and  religious.  From  the  very  nature  of  an  oath,  we  can- 
not alter  it,  without  affecting  public  feeling  on  many  vital  questions 
both  of  society,  and  of  Christianity  itself — without  touching  on 
subjects  intimately  connected  with  our  highest  interests,  subjects 
on  which  we  are  at  this  crisis  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution  of 
opinion.  In  discussing  these  subjects,  looking  to  tlie  general 
tenor  of  our  public  acts,  we  see  very  little  to  guide  us  at  present, 
but  views  of  expediency,  vague  plans  of  amelioration,  a  desire  to 
opnctliale  opponents,  and  a  suspicion  of  the  soundness  of  all 
maxims  on  which  we  have  hitherto  acted. 

It  indicates,  indeed,  little  good  sense  or  good  feeling  to  speak  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  wholly  worse  than  those  which  preceded 
it;  and  we  have  no  such  intention.  But,  assuredly,  thoughtlessness 
and  conceit  are  the  characteristics  of  the  present  times  ;  and  it  is 
not  too  presumptuous  to  say  of  us,  that  while  we  have  discarded 
the  guidance  of  those  old  principles  and  instincts,  which  governed 
almost  unconsciously  the  movements  of  society  in  past  days,  we 
have  not  yet  reached — and  probably  never  shall  reach — by  onr 
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own  indepeiident  reasonings,  such  a  profound  knowledge  of 
ethical  and  political  truths  as  vnW  supply  their  place.  There  is 
every  reason  why  we  should  listen  with  attention  and  gratitude  to 
nny  suggestion  of  improvement,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  pro- 
ceed. But  there  are  still  weightier  reasons  why.  especially  in 
times  like  these,  we  should  examine  deeply  every  plan  of  change. 
We  should  look  first  candidly,  and  even  favourably  at  existing  in- 
stitutionSj  and  endeavour  to  correct  their  defects,  instead  of  wholly 
overturning  them  at  once  ;  and  most  of  all,  we  never  should  per- 
petrate a  change  without  going  back  to  principles,  and  resting  it 
on  the  first  axioms  of  morals. 

We  propose,  therefore,  at  present,  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  theory  of  oaths,  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
human  nature  on  which  they  are  or  ought  to  be  constructed  ;  and 
feeling  that  the  great  want  in  all  our  present  proceedings  is  deep 
and  accurate  thought,  we  will  ma-ke  no  apology  for  endeavouring 
to  treat  the  question  not  superficially. 

Perhaps  nearly  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  imposition  of 
oaths  is  embarrassed  at  the  present  day  arises  from  an  indistinct 
view  of  the  nature  of  moral  obligation  f  and  this  indistinctness 
arises  from  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word.  To  oblige  is  to 
tic,  to  bind  down,  to  compel  to  a  certain  course  of  action.  Thus 
we  find  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  always  following  a. 
regular  undeviating  course,  and  we  say  that  they  are  under  the 
obligation  of  certain  laws.  We  infer  the  existence  of  the  laws 
from  the  uniform  obedience  to  them.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
obliging  power,  except  by  the  uniform  success  of  the  obligation. 
But  in  the  moral  world  it  is  very  different.  In  this  there  are 
two  kinds  of  laws — one  which  ouyht  to  oblige,  the  other  which  do 
oblige — one  which  we  leam  and  understand  long  before  we  obey 
their  impulse — the  other  which  we  follow,  even  while  we  protest 
against  their  right  to  lead.  The  laws  of  reason,  goodness,  holi- 
ness, of  duty  in  general,  are  of  the  former  kind;  the  laws  of 
pleasure,  inclination,  self- intercut,  or  habit,  are  of  the  latter. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  lays,  in  one  sense,  a  stronger  obligation 
upon  men,  than  the  existence  of  a  Deity — to  love,  honour,  and 
obey  him.  Nothing  in  reality  exerts  over  us  so  little  practical 
influence,  probably,  till  a  very  late  period  of  life.  If  we  use  the 
term  obligatory  to  express  that  which  ought  to  oblige;  and  the 
Jerm  obliging  to  express  that  which  really  does  obHge,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  much  simplified.  And  an  oath,  to  state  the  case 
abstractedly,  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to  enforce  that  which 
is  obligatory  in  itself  by  something  which  is  obliging — to  make 
men  do  that  which  ought  to  be  done,  but  will  not  be  done  for  its 
own  sake,  by  some  secondary  motive  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
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In  looking,  then,  into  the  constitution  of  human  nature  (and 
witbuut  stiL'h  an  examination  all  regulation  of  oaths  must  be 
baiiarduus  and  precarious),  it  is  clear  that  nature  has  provided  fur 
UB  two  kinds  of  motives,  prior  and  preparatory  to  those  which 
will  influence  our  conduct  when  the  law  of  virtue  is  at  last 
written  in  our  hearts — two  which  do  oblige  U3  long  before  we 
are  obliged  by  those  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  obligatory. 
These,  two  are— shame,  or  an  instinctive  submission  to  other 
moral  beings  above  us;  self-interest,  or  any  regard  to  our  own 
pleasure  or  pain.  The  former  principle  is  most  strong  in  gene- 
rous, noble  minds — the  latter  in  the  lowest  and  worst.  It  would 
be  mere  pedantry  to  refer  to  ethical  authorities  for  the  illustration 
of  these  positions,  upon  which  all  ethical  systems  are  founded. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  nature  of  this  feeling  of 
shame,  or,  to  use  a  Latin  word  which  expresses  its  character 
more  clearly,  of  '  verecundia,'  it  comprises  many  distinct  sensi- 
bilities. It  imjjlies  regard  for  the  opinion  of  others,  the  fear  of 
injuring  them,  bashfulness,  emulation,  respect  for  superior  power, 
humility,  personal  affection  :  it  is,  in  short,  in  morals,  what  faith  is 
in  religion — the  grapple  by  which  men,  during  the  process  of  edu- 
tation  and  instruction,  are  retained  under  the  moral  influence  of 
others,  imtil  the  love  of  virtue,  for  its  own  sake,  has  been  infused 
into  their  mind.  Personal  authority  is  a  very  diflerent  thing  from 
the  authority  of  goodness  ;  ant!  the  former  must  be  employed  to 
enforce  the  latter,  until  the  latter  is  made  intelligible  and  has 
acfjuired  a  proper  jwwer  of  its  own. 

If  this  principle  of  shame  is  not  employed,  education  (and 
education  is  a  large  word,  comprising  all  the  influence  which  is 
exerted  on  the  minds  whether  of  old  or  young)  can  only  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  administering  selfish  pleasures  or  pains. 
If  a  child  will  not  be  guided  to  right  by  the  love  of  his  parent, 
or  by  instinctive  submission  to  his  teacher,  or  by  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  his  companion,  he  must  be  bribed  or  flogged  into 
ol>edience.  There  is  no  other  course  open,  because  no  other 
motives  are  provided  by  nature  to  influence  his  actions,  but  either 
the  Intrinsic  beauty  of  goodness,  as  the  last,  or  shame,  or  selfish 
interest,  as  the  previous  instruments  of  discipline. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  whenever  men  are  to  be 
bound  down  to  a  course  of  conduct  which,  though  in  itself  good, 
and,  therefore,  intrinsically  obligatory,  they  yet  are  incapable  of 
liking  or  obeying,  then  one  of  these  secondary  motives  must  be 
employed ;  and  no  wise  man  ivill  doubt  to  which  he  ought  to 
have  recourse.  The  lower,  indeed,  may  be  thought  to  succeed 
with  bad  men  better  than  the  higlier  ;  but  applied  to  the  better 
class  of  characters,  it  will  not  only  fail  to  elevate,  but  will  even 
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deteriorate  tlieir  nature.  Treat  men  as  incapable  of  self-resiwct, 
and  their  self-respect  will  soon  be  destroyed  ;  accustom  them  only 
to  mean  motives,  and  mean  uiDlives  will  aoon  beoume  their  only 
rule. 

And  there  are  many  other  considerations  which  render  shame, 
as  a  motive^  preferable  to  self- interest.  It  extends  to  the  thoughts 
and  hearts  aa  well  as  to  external  actions.  Though  a  virtue  of  an 
inferior  class,  it  is  in  itself  a  virtue ;  and,  therefore,  encourages  the 
growth  of  other  virtues,  instead  of  extinguishing  them.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  sensibilities  awakened,  and  nearly  the  last  wholly  lost; 
and  where  it  is  lost,  as  all  reformation  is  hopeless,  such  cases 
can  never  enter  into  calculation.  Men  are  not  to  regulate  their 
laws  or  their  discipline  by  their  probable  effect  upon  the  wholly 
bad,  who  are  beyond  all  influence,  but  upon  the  imperfectly  good, 
who  may  be  yet  saved.  These  are  the  proper  objects  of  wise 
legislation  in  man,  as  they  are  the  object  of  God's  providence  in 
nature. 

One  way,  then,  in  which  the  principle  of  shame  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  moral  govermnent  of  men,  is  the  exclusion  of 
temptation — ^by  keeping  before  them  constantly  persons,  and  per- 
Boual  influences,  in  the  presence  of  which  neither  vicious  actions 
can  be  indulged,  nor  vicious  thoughts  intrude.  Thus  children 
are  kept  under  the  eye  of  their  parents.  Public  opinion  is  !i 
perpetual  check  upon  many  profligate  tendencies.  The  light  of 
day  prohibits  many  things  which  are  shamelessly  committed  in 
darkness.  Thus  the  looks,  language,  censures,  or  approbation  of 
our  fellow -creatures  insensibly  guide  and  control  our  opinions 
as  well  as  conduct.  Thus  a  high  standard  of  moral  feeling  in 
one  class  soon  operates  upon  others.  The  mere  presence  of  good 
men  makes  others  good.  The  very  sight  of  places,  things,  build- 
ings, or  objects  hallowed  by  the  personal  character  of  other  moral 
beings,  keeps  guard  upon  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  and  prevents 
the  entrance  of  evil. 

Id  one  word,  there  is  a  moral  power  in  the  world,  unseen, 
indeed,  but  not  unfelt,  which  is  hourly  guiding  us  all,  in  the 
beautiful  expression  of  Scripture,  '  not  by  bit  or  bridle,'  that  is, 
by  the  rough  impulses  of  pain  or  pleasure,  '  but  by  the  eye ' — by 
the  secret  movement  of  its  approbation  or  censure. 

In  another  way  this  power  acts,  like  other  discipline,  by  its 
punishments  and  rewards  ;  and,  like  all  forms  of  government,  by 
punishment  much  more  than  by  reward.  It  follows  up  the 
oftender,  and  administers  a  discipline  infinitely  more  severe  than 
any  chastisement  which  ran  be  inflicted  by  a  mere  physical  power. 

But  there  is  a  third  way  which  is  adopted,  when  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  a  visible  or  sensible  moral  influence,  always  standing 
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by  the  side  of  man's  frailty,  and  acting  as  an  immediate  keeper 
upon  bis  beart — adopted  when  be  mnst  be  left  to  himself,  and  be 
removed  from  every  check  but  a  law  within  his  conscience.  To 
provide  bim  with  this  law  and  this  check,  promises  are  enforced 
—of  which  the  whole  obliging  force  may  be  traced  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  shame.  And  as  an  oath  is  a  religious  obligation  of  some 
kmd  or  another,  superinduced  upon  a  promise,  the  true  nature 
and  conditions  of  promises  must  form  a  preliminary  question  in 
every  discussion  upon  oaths. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  promise,  however  it  may  practicaUy 
oblige,  can  in  no  way  affect  the  intrinsic  obligatory  character  of 
the  act  promised.  If  the  act  be  bad,  the  promise  cannot  make  it 
good.  If  it  be  good,  it  ought  to  be  performed,  whether  or  not  it 
is  coupled  with  any  previous  pledge.  The  security  which  is  given 
for  a  debt  may,  indeed,  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  creditor, 
and  give  punctuality  to  the  debtor,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  debt.  It  is,  therefore,  the  obliging  nature  of  a  promise 
which  is  to  be  analysed.  How  does  it  act  upon  secondary 
feelings  and  motives,  before  the  first  and  highest  are  developed  ? 
These  feelings  are  not  simple,  but  very  complicated. 

One  is  that  tremulous,  sensitive  susceptibility  of  impressions 
from  other  minds,  by  which  all  men,  not  very  practised  in  deceit, 
or  hardened,  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a  superior  being,  whe- 
ther man  or  God — by  which  they  fall  unconsciously  into  the  posi- 
tion which  he  commands ;  are  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  so  pre- 
vented from  practising  hypocrisy ;  are  incapable  of  continuing  any 
double-mindedness ;  and  still  more  incapable  of  uttering  words  at 
variance  with  their  thoughts.  The  power  of  the  human  eye  over 
even  bad  men  arises  from  this  law.  The  effect  may  be  produced 
in  part  by  an  admonition,  or  by  any  one  of  those  moral  influences 
which  rise  in  a  graduated  scale  from  the  first  secret  voice  of  con- 
science, up  to  the  most  awful  imprecatory  oaths  imposed  under 
the  most  appalling  cii'bumstances.  But  the  utterance  of  words, 
or  any  external  act  of  the  party  to  be  influenced,  not  only  brings 
him  under  this  influence,  but  effects  something  more.  It  is  a 
test  that  his  mind  is  affected  as  it  should  be,  and  also  has  a  ten- 
dency to  affect  it,  just  as  the  posture  of  kneeling  not  only  evinces 
the  disposition,  but  positively  disposes  us  to  pray.  Once  fix  on 
the  mind,  though  only  for  a  space,  a  right  intention,  and  some- 
thing is  done  to  ensure  its  accomplishment :  the  aim  is  taken ;  the 
wheel  is  set  on  the  tram-road.  And  thus  a  promise  is  obliging,  in 
the  first  place,  by  giving  this  intention  and  direction  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  moment. 

Secondly,  if  exacted  with  formality  and  deliberation,  and  espe- 
cially if  recorded  in  some  shape  which  may  serve  as  a  permanent 
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niemoriiJ.  it  kee])s  the  same  intention  constantly  before  the  eyes, 
and  fixes  it  more  deeply.  Hence  signatures  to  writings — monu- 
ments of  ti-eaties — tokens  and  symbols  of  vow*  and  engagements. 
Tliey  oblige,  by  constantly  renewing  the  original  impression,  and 
assisting  the  memory. 

Thirdly,  a  promise  renders  man  in  a  remarkable  way  suscepti- 
ble of  shame,  by  placing  him  at  once  in  an  elevated  relation  to 
other  moral  beings  and  to  himself,  from  which  he  fears  to  fall. 
Instead  of  lying  passive,  and  merely  witnessing  examples,  listen- 
ing to  admonitions,  or  submitting  tn  punishment  from  others,  he 
is  by  a  promise  roused  up  to  a  consciousness  of  Ids  own  free 
agency,  his  own  power,  and  his  own  responsibility.  For  a  promise 
is  a  voluntary  surrender  of  some  portion  of  our  liberty  of  action. 
It,  therefore,  necessarily  implies  that  liberty,  and,  consequently,  a 
corresponding  amount  of  independence.  The  making  of  a  pro- 
mise for  the  first  time  is,  therefore,  n  very  important  era,  and 
exerts  a  very  important  influence  on  our  moral  development.  It  is 
the  coming  of  age  of  a  moral  being.  So  long  as  he  is  kept  in  his 
minority,  subject  only  to  the  lash,  with  the  whole  burden  both  of 
his  rirtiicB  and  vices  thrown  upon  his  guardians,  so  long  he  is  very 
slightly  susceptible  of  shame — slightly,  in  his  own  eyes,  because 
he  never  exercises  reflection,  or  arraigns  himself  before  his  own 
consrience,  or  recalls  a  fonner  state  more  elerated  than  the  pre- 
sent— slightly,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  because  he  is  accustomed  to 
consider  them,  and  not  himself,  responsible  for  his  conduct.  And 
as  they  have  never  treated  him  as  an  equal,  it  is  no  degradation 
to  be  lightly  esteemed  by  them.  Hence  the  debasing,  ntiating 
effect  of  slavery.  But  admit  men  to  promise,  and  you  deal 
witli  them  as  independent  beings — you  abilicate  a  portion  of  your 
own  power  over  them,  and  convert  their  previous  subjection  into 
a  voluntaiy  and  far  more  ennobling  a)mpact;  you  place  them 
on  a  liigh  position  in  your  eyes,  from  which  they  fear  to  fall — and 
you  raise  them  in  their  own  eyes,  not  only  in  tiiis  way,  but  by 
compelling  thought,  deliberation,  and  forethought,  previous  to  a 
binding  engagement.  This,  when  it  can  safely  be  practised,  is 
the  great  object  of  education,  as  it  is  of  civil  government — and 
appears  to  hare  been  studiously  practised  in  all  the  dealings  of 
God  to  man,  which  have  been  uniformly  coiTied  on  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  by  covenant  and 
compact,  as  between  free,  independent  agents,  not  as  the  overruling 
of  a  creature  by  an  absolute  lord  and  master. 

Thus  our  desire  of  retiuning  the  good  opinion  of  others,  a  de- 
sire which  exists  in  the  fullest  vigour  in  almost  every  mind,  long 
before  we  are  even  sensible  of  a  law  of  abstract  goo<lnesB,  is 
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brought  to  bear  in  support  of  that  law.  And  happily  its  influence 
has  full  scope^  because  other  men^  also,  are  peculiarly  alive  to 
what  is  called  a  law  of  honour  long  before  they  recognise  the  right 
of  other  virtues.  The  infraction  of  a  promise  solemnly  made 
lowers  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  far  more  than  the  violation 
of  many  other  duties.  If  it  were  not  so^  the  feeling  of  shame 
would  not  exist  in  all  its  present  keenness  to  warn  us  against  the 
infraction. 

One  more  mode  in  which,  very  often,  a  promise  obliges,  is  by 
involving  the  positive  interests  of  others  in  our  fulfilment  of  it. 
It  seldom  happens  that  a  promise  is  exacted  without  the  party 
hazarding  upon  the  strength  of  it  some  advantage  which  might 
otherwise  ha^-e  been  legally  retained.  And  men  are  very  sen- 
sible to  the  rights,  and  still  more  to  the  n^Tongs  of  Others,  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  even  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  passions. 
It  is,  like  shame,  one  of  the  last  good  feelings  which  are  obliterated 
^-one  of  the  first  which  come  forth.  He  must  be  a  very  bad  man 
who  would  not  be  in  some  measure  deterred  from  an  evil  action  by 
remembering  that  it  must  injure  another,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self thus  liable  to  injury  by  a  voluntary  act  of  confidence.  But 
if  no  promise  is  given,  no  confidence  is  reposed,  no  responribility 
is  therefore  incurred,  and  no  remorse  is  felt. 

The  same  obsen-ation  may  be  extended  to  cases  where  favours 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  strength  of  an  engagement,  though 
without  any  positive  detriment  to  the  party  who  confers  them, 
arising  from  the  nolation  of  the  compact.  Gratitude  is  itself  a 
very  early,  and  very  strong,  and  very  lasting  secondary  feeling, 
and  possesses  a  very  obliging  and  stringent  power. 

And  thus  far  a  promise  ser\-es  to  bind  us  do^^Ti  to  a  course  of 
conduct,  simply  by  appealing  forcibly  to  the  principle  of  shame, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  our  moral  susceptibility  of  influence  from 
the  presence  of  other  moral  beings.  There  might  be  added  to  this 
the  vague  but  certain  apprehension  of  e\i\  arising  from  the  loss  of 
respect  and  confidence.  But  in  the  present  view  of  an  oath,  this 
is  an  accident,  not  an  object,  and  we  wish  to  draw  the  line  of 
distinction  broadly  and  clearly  between  promises  which  bind  by 
a  moral  feeling,  and  those  which  bind  by  fear,  and  are  in  some 
shape  or  another  imprecatory.  And  it  will  very  much  assist  our 
view  if  we  trace  briefly  the  stages  through  which  a  simple  pro- 
mise passed  into  an  imprecatory  oath. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  oaths  which  occur,  particularly  in 
nncient  history,  convey  no  trace  of  imprecation ;  they  are  simply 
the  mention  of  some  object,  either  thing  or  person,  the  presence 
of  which,  from  its  dignity  or  influence,  it  was  supposed  would 
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produce  the  moral  effects  above  mentioned,  would  reduce  the 
mind  to  Berjousness,  simplicity,  and  awe,  and  would  therefore 
ensure  the  truth.  Oaths  such  as  these — '  per  Deoa,  per  venera- 
tioneni  principis,  per  timorem  patris  Bui,  per  cineres  suorum,  per 
Salem,  per  stellas,  per  nomen  imperatoris,  per  membra  carorum, 
per  tenebras,  per  noctom,  per  b.irbam,  per  dextram,  per  caput 
alterius,  per  fortunam  suam  et  gloriam ;  per  horrentlum  hoc  dilu- 
vium, per  animas  avorum  et  proavorum  ; — or  in  the  Mahometan 
practice, — per  Ang;elorum  ordines,  per  AIooraniiin,pervcntos,  per 
nubes,  per  Hbrum  lineariter  in  chartis  subliliasime  Bcriptum; — or 
in  the  Christian  practice, — per  altare,  per  Evang'elium,  per  nomea 
vel  reliquias  Sanctorum' — ^without  collecting  more  instances  from 
various  writers,  these  all  appeal  to  the  same  principle  of  shame,  that 
is,  of  reverential  feeling  to  some  object,  the  very  thought  of  which 
was  to  cxcludethe  inclination  to  falsehood.  To  add  to  the  efTcct, 
the  object  itself  was  very  often  brought  forward,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  was  accompanied  by  a  corporal  act.  Thus  the 
northern  nations  swore  sometimes  brandishing  their  spears,  some- 
times on  a  drawn  sword,  sometimes  clasping  the  robe  of  the  per- 
son who  exacted  the  oath;  sometimes  holding  a  piece  of  ciin 
which  bore  the  king's  effigy.  Selden  mentions  a  practice  in  Lon- 
don of  swearing  on  the  tomb  of  the  dead,  when  a  witness  had 
died  without  giving  his  testimony.  The  laws  of  Hoel  the  Good 
speak  of  the  same  practice  applied  in  the  case  of  deceased  debtors. 
])u  Fresne  speaks  of  a  Danish  king  whose  armlet  was  so  used. 
According  to  Gyraldus,  the  Irish  swore  upon  the  crosiers  of  their 
bishops.  So  the  oath  was  taken  by  Christians,  sometimes  touch- 
ing the  Gospel,  sometimes  the  altar,  sometimes  the  relics  of  saints, 
sometimes  with  the  cross  laid  on  their  head.  Sometimes  in 
monasteries  they  touched  the  feet  of  the  abbot.  In  India  they 
touch  the  feet  of  the  Brahmin.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  no 
uncommon  thhig  to  lay  the  hand  on  the  head  of  the  party  who 
received  the  oath.  And  the  forms  of  laying  the  hand  on  the  heart, 
or  of  stretching  the  arms  out,  were  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 
Actions  were  chosen  to  express  the  oath,  as  being  supposed 
to  imply  more  sincerity,  to  require  more  deliberation,  and  to 
impress  the  mind  more  strongly  than  mere  words;  ond  very  fre- 
quently the  oath  was  repeated  at  several  times,  in  the  presence  of 
fkxed  numbers,  before  several  altars,  or  over  accumulated  relics, 
in  order  to  increase  the  reverential  feeling.  As  Mr.  Tyler  observes, 
the  expression  of  a  corporal  oath  comes  from  this  practice. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  use  of  inanimate  things  as  (it  objects 
of  reverential  awe  is  not  only  mere  folly  and  superstition,  but  is 
a  heavy  offence  against  the  first  principles  of  ethics.  It  is  a 
species  of  moral  idolatry — and  no  one  wfll  now  defend  it.     And 
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jet  men  are  found  to  demand  that  human  creatures  ihould  be 
thus  employed ;  and  promises  be  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the 
respect  felt  to  man  alone,  ivilhoul  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
only  legitimate  Source  of  all  ubtigatioti — the  only  Being  whom 
men  ought  to  fear.  Tbey  will  admit  of  promises,  but  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  God,  as  made  in  his 
presence,  and  binding  by  hia  will.  A  few  words  will  show  at 
once  the  mischief  of  such  a  theory,  and  the  principles  upon 
which,  with  the  consent  of  the  chmch,  promises  in  tUe  middle 
ages  were  so  generally  raised  into  oaths — but  oaths  without  im- 
precation. 

It  is  evident  that  if  truth  is  to  be  enforceil  by  the  eye,  and  the 
presence  of  any  one,  no  Being  can  be  so  able  or  so  fit  to  enforce 
it  as  the  Source  of  all  truth.  If  any  one  is  to  be  placed  before 
us  ail  the  supreme  object  of  our  fear  and  respect,  it  must  be  God. 
Whether  we  swear  by  stocks  and  stones  or  by  human  beings 
(which,  in  fact,  is  done  when  a  promise  or  declaration  is  made  in 
the  presence  of  man  alone),  in  each  case  there  is  the  same 
detraction  from  the  sole  right  of  God.  And  this  cannot  be 
admitted  by  the  legislature  without  most  evil  consequences;  for 
in  the  moral  government  of  men,  while  motives  which,  in  their 
imperfect  state,  they  can  feel  and  understand,  are  applied  to 
make  them  act,  great  care  must  at  the  same  time  be  taJcen  to 
suggest  others,  which  may  place  the  action  u)wn  the  right  ground — 
to  name  at  least  the  motives  whicli  ought  to  bind  as  a  corrective  of 
the  motive  which  does  bind.  When  a  child  is  fli^ged  to  deter 
him  from  misconduct,  he  should  always  be  informed  that  obedience 
to  God,  not  the  fear  of  being  flogged,  should  be  his  real  induce- 
ment to  do  right.  When  a  man  binds  himself  by  a  law  of  honour, 
though  the  obligation  may  be  accepted,  he  should  always  be  re- 
minded that  the  command  of  God,  not  the  opinion  of  man,  is  the 
real  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  If  this  is  not  done,  in  a  very 
short  time  the  low  immature  views  of  common  minds  will  uni- 
versally prevail.  Men  will  consider  that  acquiescence  in  their 
notion  of  obligation  is  a  proof  of  its  correctness  ;  they  will  have 
no  better  and  truer  rule  placed  before  theii'  eyes  ;  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  morality  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  over- 
laid and  lost.  For  this  reason,  a  promise  to  man  ought  always 
to  be  connected  with  the  thought  of  God,  to  whoni  every  act  of 
goodness  is  due — obedience  to  whom  constitutes  the  measure  of 
all  goodness — without  reference  to  whom  all  our  faith,  and  reve- 
rence, and  honesty,  and  truth  to  man,  is  but  a  species  of  vice. 
What  must  be  the  language  of  any  right-thinking  Cluislian  to  a 
person  who,  on  a  solemn  occasion,  offers  to  bind  himself  by  a 
promise,  as  one  human  creature  to  another,  without  any  reference 
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to  iheir  Creator?  'You  acknowledge,' he  would  surely  sjiy,  're- 
spect for  my  opinion — you  fear  to  tell  me  a  falsehood^ — you  are 
ashamed  to  deceive,  or  dissemble,  or  disappoint  me  ia  the  eyes  of 
the  world — you  own  that  the  right  whieh  I  obtain  by  your  present 
engagement  cannot  be  mthheld  or  violated  without  injustice.  Is 
there  not  another  moral  Being  for  whom  you  are  bound  to  feel 
respect  indeed — -in  whose  presence  you  can  still  less  dare  to  lie, 
or  to  deceive — who  has  a  right  to  all  your  actions — and  from  whom 
all  my  rights  are  derived  ?  Can  you  offend  against  me,  without 
offending  against  Him  ?  Is  He  not  as  much  a  party  to  every  en- 
gagement that  man  can  make,  as  the  visible  covenanters  them- 
selves? Will  be  not  avenge  youi  faithlessness,  even  though  no 
direct  appeal  be  made  to  Him — even  though  you  cast  His  name 
aside,  as  if  you  could  possibly  prevent  Him  from  being  a  witness 
to  your  compact  and  your  fraud  ? '  Surely  the  attempt  which 
men  are  now  making  quietly  to  put  away  the  name  of  God  from 
those  very  affairs  of  life,  where  his  presence  and  sanction  are  most 
needed,  is  an  alarming  proof  of  either  our  thoughtlessness  or  our 
ungodliness.  Surely  those  generations  were  far  wiser  who  cn- 
(leavoured,  however  vainly,  to  make  it  hallow  every  action,  and 
reminded  man,  at  every  entrance  upon  a  duty  to  his  neighbour, 
that  it  was  also  and  chiefly  a  duty  to  his  Maker, 

It  was  undoubtedly  upon  this  principle  that  from  the  fifth 
century  downwards,  oaths,  and  chiefly  official  oaths,  were  so 
mulliplied  within  the  Church,  An  ecclesiastical,  if  not  a  purely 
religious  spirit,  had  penetrated  the  whole  of  society;  and  when- 
ever a  duty  was  to  be  performed,  it  was  directed  to  the  one  great 
Centre  of  all  obligation.  And  although  there  may  be  something  lo 
censure  in  the  occasions  or  forms  of  these  oaths,  the  principle  was 
wise.  It  was  only  staling,  and  making  others  state  in  form,  what 
the  early  Christians  recognised  us  the  great  axiom  of  all  morality — 
and  an  asiom  which,  if  they  refused  to  state  in  the  shape  of  an 
oath,  they  refused  only  because  they  would  not  permit  the  slightest 
distrust  of  their  holding  it, — '  We  swear,'  said  the  old  fathers,  '  by 
oiu'  lives,  not  by  our  Jips.  We  make  God  the  great  object  of  all 
our  thoughts,  and  the  rule  of  all  our  actions.  If,  therefore,  we 
make  a  promise,  it  is  to  God — if  we  keep  it,  it  is  because  we 
dare  not  break  an  engagement  which  was  made  in  his  presence  ; 
hut  we  do  not  make  mention  of  his  name,  because  it  ia  not 
required.  It  is  written  in  our  hearts,  and  borne  publicly  before 
all  our  deeds.' — When  this  high  spirit  began  to  cease,  then  oaths 
commenced,  just  as  law  and  precept  enter  in  only  with  suspicion 
and  wrong.  And  as  the  suspicion  and  wrongs  increased,  men 
ceased  lo  feel  confidence  in  the  simple  principle  of  shame,  and 
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recurred  to  fear — ^the  lowest  and  the  worsts  and  with  good  men 
the  most  deteriorating  motive. 

Imprecatory  oaths  were  the  only  security  of  promises  in 
heathenism ;  and  as  the  principles  of  heathenism  grradually  re* 
established  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  Romanism^  imprecatory 
oaths  revived  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Church.  They  were 
founded  on  several  distinct  notions^  which  perhaps  more  properly 
may  be  called  superstitions^  though  superstition  is  a  hard  word, 
and  in  the  present  day  is  far  too  lightly  used.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  them. 

1.  Men  have  always  attributed  a  powerful,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
sacramental  influence  to  words.  The  omens  of  heathens,  and 
the  prophetic  character  which  they  often  traced  in  the  imposition 
of  names  flowed  from  this  notion.  And  thus  a  curse  was  sup- 
posed to  carry  with  it  its  own  completion,  even  without  any 
reference  to  a  providential  execution  of  it  by  God. 

2.  They  considered  that  the  party  called  in  to  witness  the  oath 
became  at  once  personally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  it,  and 
that  God  would  thus  avenge  its  violation  with  the  same  feeling 
which  the  party  would  feel  who  imposed  it.  Even  now,  when  a 
common  person  is  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence  in  a  trial,  he  imme- 
diately identifies  himself  with  the  cause  which  he  supports^  and 
enters  fully  as  deeply  as  the  principals  into  its  failure  or  success. 

3.  They  felt,  and  felt  truly,  that  deceit  is  an  insult  to  the 
person  in  whose  presence  it  is  practised,  and  the  more  so  in  pro- 
portion as  the  person  is  acquainted  with  the  truth ;  and  a  false- 
hood therefore,  in  the  presence  of  God,  was  supposed  to  draw 
down  his  peculiar  and  immediate  vengeance. 

4.  And  they  rested  the  practice  of  purgation,  even  in  its  worst 
abuses,  upon  the  original  truth,  of  the  peril  which  ensues  on  the 
unworthy  reception  of  the  communion.  Thus  the  consecration  of 
the  elements  was  considered  at  one  time  a  sufficient  proof  of  a 
priest's  innocence :  then  the  reception  of  them  with  impunity  was 
held  a  valid  purgation.  Then  when  relics  became  common,  they 
were  constantly  appealed  to,  as  possessing  similar  power  of  de- 
tecting and  punishing  perjury.  And  lastly,  the  exorcism  and 
benediction  of  the  priest  were  supposed  to  convey  the  same  power 
to  wine,  water,  or  even  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ordeal. 

Upon  these  principles  the  system  of  imprecatory  oaths  was 
introduced  to  a  most  frightful  extent.  The  Church  at  first 
strongly  remonstrated  against  them,  but  at  length  acquiesced, 
though  partially,  and  still  with  endeavours  to  obviate  the  mischief. 
The  blind  power  of  the  imprecation  was  considered  so  resistlesa 
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and  inevitable,  that  any  olyect  named  in  the  oath  was  rendered 
obnoxious  to  the  curse.  It  was  delivered  up  as  a  pledge,  or 
hostage.  '  You  swear,'  says  Chrysostom,  '  without  a  thought, 
by  the  name  of  God ;  yet  you  would  not  dare  to  utter  an  oath 
by  the  head  of  your  child.'  Instead  of  naming  objects  as  things 
regarded  with  a  reverential  feeling,  and  therefore  proving  by 
their  presence  in  the  thought,  that  the  mind  itself  was  affected 
with  a  solemn  serious  truth -speaking  spirit,  men  named  them  as 
so  many  pledges  on  which  the  curse  from  Heaven  was  to  fall  if 
the  promise  were  broken.  The  whole  process  of  this  transition 
is  highly  interesting  ;  but  to  illustrate  it  step  by  step  would  lead 
us  far  beyond  our  present  purpose.  Du  Cange,  Spelman,  and 
Hoffman  have  collected  large  materials  for  such  a  work  ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  also  throw  much  light  on  the  question,  and 
the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  and  early  chronicles  should  also  be 
consulted. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  historical  facts  with  which  we  are  at 
present  chiefly  concerned,  but  the  end  to  which  they  may  bo 
traced.  This  end  was  the  re-establishment  of  tbe  heathen  im- 
■  precatory  oath  in  all  its  evils.  And  there  can  be  little  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  imprecatory  oatbs,  under  whatever  shape,  are  a 
positive  sin,  both  in  the  party  who  takes,  and  still  more  in  the 
-  party  who  imposes  them.  In  this  piint  we  most  cordially  agree 
with  Mr.  Tyler,  Puffendorff,  indeed,  and  Paley,  and  heathen 
moralists  in  general,  recognise  them  by  their  very  definitioiis ; 
but  on  ethical  questions  of  the  higher  order  Paley  is  a  very  poor 
authority.  Heathens  were  placed  in  an  entirely  different  position 
from  that  of  Christians,  and  if  an  oath  with  them  was  to  bind  at 
all,  it  could  bind  by  imprecation  alone.  Puffendorff  is  indeed  a 
great  name ;  but  he  speaks  hesitatingly,  and  rather  treat?  of  oaths 
OS  they  are,  than  as  they  should  be  constituted. 

If  the  imprecation  be  supposed  to  draw  down  the  curse,  as  by  a 
sort  of  physical  irrespective  law,  it  cannot  be  other  than  a  sin  to 
hazard  the  dearest  interests  of  any  one  on  that  which  must  at  best 
be  exposed  to  chance,  the  strict  maintenance  of  a  promise.  It  is 
not  for  man  to  attach  even  to  crime  punishment  beyond  the  range 
of  his  own  power  of  infliction.  No  merciful  spirit  would  permit 
a  sinful  man  to  tempt  God's  chastisement,  or  would  place  him  in 
a  position  where,  if  he  fell,  it  must  be  into  utter  ruin.  And  if  the 
notion  of  imprecation  is  so  modified  as  to  leave  no  other  check  in 
the  oath  hut  the  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  general  anger  and  punishinent  upon  falsehood,  all  this  is 
maintained  sufficiently  by  the  ordinary  form  of  swearing  without 
any  imprecation  whatever. 

Under  any  view  of  an  imprecation,  it  is  a  most  serious  evil.  It 
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appeals  to  a  ivrong  motive  :  it  treats  man  as  insensible  to  all  but 
tUe  lowest  principles,  at  the  very  time  when,  by  the  very  necessity 
of  imposing  the  oath,  he  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
wliere  confiilencc  is  reposed  in  hijn.  It  exhibits  a  spirit  suspi- 
cious, vindictive,  and  superstitious  on  the  part  of  the  imposer — 
lashand  profane  on  the  part  of  the  swearer;  and  it  is  wholly  alien 
to  the  pure,  forgiving,  bumble,  awful  piety  of  a  Christiaii.  If 
there  is  anytliing  in  the  form  of  our  present  oath  at  all  ajiproaching 
to  it,  (we  think  there  is  not,)  it  ought  tu  be  removed.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  by  an  improved  Uine  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  cutting  off  many  gross  and  frightful  abuses  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  fear  to  extort  truth.  Torture  Was 
the  worst  instance;  but  the  oaths  which  have  been  at  times  admi- 
nistered under  circumstances  studiously  arranged  to  produce,  not 
solemnity  of  feeling,  but  terror  and  alarm,  all  fall  under  the  same 
censure.  The  effect,  while  it  continues,  is  confined  to  the  feelings, 
vanishes  by  repetition,  and  consists  of  external  impressions.  It 
acis  upon  wrong  feelings  also,  and  departs  as  soon  as  the  mind  is 
allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  state.  None  hut  the  bad  arc  fit 
subjects  for  it,  and  the  bad  will  soon  escape  from  its  inJIucnceT 

The  first  principle  then,  in  the  tbcoi-y  of  oaths,  is  that  all  im- 
precation must  be  removed.  The  second  is,  that  in  any  circum- 
stances in  which  a  promise  can  be  rightly  executed  and  rightly 
given,  if  the  promise  is  to  take  a  solemn  and  stringent  form,  it 
must  he  made  a  religious  promise,  that  is,  an  oath. 

Much,  indeed,  of  all  this  reasoning,  and  especially  of  what 
has  been  urged  with  respect  to  the  elevating  influence  of  a  pro- 
mise rightly  csacted,  will  sound  like  mere  theory  t«  those  who 
take  what  is  called  a  practical  view  of  things — that  is,  who 
estimate  human  nature  at  its  very  lowest  value — deal  with  it  as 
incapable  of  any  better  sentiment,  and  would  reduce  all  thought 
and  all  laws  to  the  most  degraded  level  of  the  world,  Instead  of 
nusing  above  it  some  high  standard  and  rule,  which  may  succeed 
in  drawing  up  to  itself  all  the  minds  caj)able  of  such  attraction, 
even  if  it  fad  to  act  upon  the  woTSt.  But  it  may  be  remembered 
that  reason,  and  law,  and  society,  and  religion — that  man  in  his 
best  of  forms,  and  nature,  and  God,  all  govern  and  make  us  good 
by  theories — that  is,  by  view-s  of  perfection  and  principles  of 
conduct  beyond  oui-  common  practice,  and  nobler  than  ignoble  men 
can  understand  or  follow.  We  may  as  well  wish  the  heavens  to 
be  ■withdrawn,  and  the  earth  to  bo  left  bare  to  itself,  with  no 
enlightening  atmosphere  and  no  invigorating  sun,  as  demand  that 
high  theories  of  duty  and  of  trutli  be  cast  out  of  sight  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  men  be  abandoneil  to  their  own  instinct,  stripped  of 
their  power  of'vision,  and  of  penetrating  into  a  region  above  them. 

And 
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And  whpn  bit  by  bit,  as  tbe  practice  of  the  Jtiy  proposes,  these 
theories  have  been  cut  off  and  cast  aside,  we  shall  then  find,  to 
our  grie\"ous  cost,  how  many  secret  influences  for  good  have  hoen 
destroyed  with  them — influences  which  rarely  forced  themselves 
upon  our  consciousness,  but  still  moulded  and  inspired  our  minds 
in  the  same  quiet  silent  process  by  which  all  God's  works  are 
completed — by  which  the  tree  springes  forth  from  the  seed,  and  the 
man  grows  np  from  the  infant,  nurtured,  not  with  the  gross 
elements  of  matter,  but  with  something  impalpable  to  sense, 
which  Nature  herself  has  hidden  in  them. 

From  this  digression,  however,  let  us  return  to  several  corolla- 
ries which  may  be  drawn  respecting  the  drcumstances  under 
which  an  oath  may  be,  or  ma^  not  be  enforced.  It  is  a  subject  of 
too  much  magnitude  and  delicacy  to  be  spoken  on  broadly  and 
sweepingly  without  much  care,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  state 
the  most  important  principles  as  questions,  than  as  demonstrated 
truths. 

1.  Is  there  any  justification  for  voluntary  oaths  ?  Mr.  Tyler 
speaks  strongly  against  them,  and  all  reason  seems  to  sanction 
their  recent  abolition  by  the  legislature.  Under  this  head,  indeed, 
are  not  to  be  included  all  the  strong  expressions  of  a  Christian 
solemnly  appealing  to  Grod  in  his  sincerity  and  innocence,  such  as 
occur  frecfuently  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  history  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church  ;  but  such  as  are  gratuitously  and  formally  proffered 
for  the  purpose  either  of  confirming  the  belief  of  others,  or  of 
strengthening  our  own  resolution  against  temptation.  Of  the 
former  head,  Mr.  Tyler  mentions  as  a  fact,  on  the  authority  of  a 
police  magistrate,  that  persons  in  the  metropolis  often  used  to 
come  together  in  crowds  to  swear  to  the  loss  of  pawnbrokers' 
duplicates.  The  latter  kind  are  vows.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  ignorant  men  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  against 
drunkenness,  or  any  other  particular  vice.  The  former  class  are 
objectionable,  for  a  reason  which'will  occur  hereafter;  they  are 
talcen  from  a  sense  of  interest,  and  therefore  with  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  falsehood.  In  the  latter  case,  the  oaths  are  adopted  as  an 
additional  bulwark  to  the  weakness  of  our  own  resolutions,  and  they 
are  becoming  common.  To  attain  this  object,  the  oath  must  assume 
a  very  solemn  and  binding  character.  It  is  otherwise  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless;  for  its  failure  leaves  us  in  a  much  worse 
condition,  morally  speaking, -than  wc  were  in  before.  And  this 
point  may  deserve  to  be  enlarged  on,  because  the  obsen-ations 
will  apply  generally  to  the  evil  effects  of  multiplying  oaths,  and 
resting  on  them  tho  chief  stress  of  moral  obligation.  The  whole 
course,  indeed,  of  our  moral  improvement  is  a  sei'ies  of  efforts 
carried  on  partly  by  internal  struggles  against  present  temptation; 
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and  partly  by  the  aid  of  outward  impulses  and  oblicrations ;  and 
it  is  not  possible  that  these  effitrts  should  not  be  interrupted 
by  constant  failures.  Sometimes  our  own  principles  are  too 
weak  to  support  ua ;  sometimes  the  estcrnal  aids  fail  ua,  such  as 
the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  presence  of  others,  the  probability 
of  punishinent,  or  the  absence  of  immediate  temptation.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  failure  of  the  internal 
principle,  which  must  happen  constantly  in  eiII  men,  however 
anxiously  struggling  to  do  right,  and  a  failure  in  the  ext^'nal 
circumstance  on  which  we  rested  our  hope  of  perseverance. 
When  men  walk  without  a  staff,  they  may  indeed  fall  from  weak- 
ness or  from  accident,  but  every  fall  will  rouse  them  to  more  inde- 
pendent exertion  of  their  personal  strength ;  but  when  we  leon 
wholly  on  a  foreign  support,  and  this  gives  way,  we  are  left  with- 
out the  habit  of  esertion,  and  therefore  without  hope. 

It  is  thus  that  the  practice  of  strengthening  our  moral  resolu- 
tions by  solemn  vows  is  so  dangerous.  Instead  of  exciting  us  to 
constant  watchfulness,  and  preserving  the  mind  in  that  state  of 
humble,  diligent,  self -distrusting  energy,  which  is  the  only  real 
security  for  the  virtuous  principle,  they  throw  it  upon  the  support 
of  an  outward  impression,  which  is  to  overpower  our  internal 
tendencies,  mechanically  and  irresistibly.  They  rest  it  upon  a 
Staff  which  must  break,  because  no  outward  impression  is  able,  or 
is  intended  by  nature,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  true  moral 
power  within.  Every  one  in  his  own  experience  may  find  abundant 
instances  of  the  deceitfulness  of  all  such  props  to  virtue,  and  ob- 
serve how  often  he  has  said  to  himself, — '  If  I  wei-e  in  such  a  jiosition, 
surrounded  by  such  and  such  objects,  or  laid  under  such  obliga- 
tions, I  should  abstain  from  wrong ; '  and  how  often,  when  these 
very  obligations  have  been  laid  upon  him,  he  has  been  wholly 
unconscious  of  their  influence ! 

Not  only  this;  but  their  failure  inflicts  a  blow  upon  the  con- 
science, dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  solemnity  of  the  supposed 
obligation,  and  to  our  misplaced  confidence  in  them.  A  man 
endeavours  to  bind  himself  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty  by  thinking 
on  the  real  external  relations  which  arc  intended  to  secure  his 
virtue,  that  is,  on  his  relations  as  a  Christian.  And  though  he 
may  fail  afterwards,  there  has  been  an  exercise  of  the  virtuous 
principle  which  may  ripen  into  a  habit;  there  is  something  to 
encourage  future  attempts ;  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  right 
point;  some  success  is  sure  to  attend  the  effort,  and  thoughts  and 
feelings,  however  faint  and  vague,  have  been  once  brought  before 
the  mind,  ready  to  return  again  with  greater  distinctness  and 
power.  And  what  is  most  of  all,  we  are  taught  by  the  failure 
where  the  defect  hes,  and  hy  the  previous  effort  where  we  are  to 
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look  to  supply  it,  Every  fault  following  upon  auch  a  struggle 
proves  the  weakness  of  our  own  lieart ;  and  every  such  struggle 
tu  tliink  upon  our  position  as  Christians,  brings  more  clearly  before 
us  the  promise  which  has  been  given  of  assistance.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  wound  to  the  conscience  by  every  failurs  of  a  good  re- 
solution. But  if  the  resolution  ba^s  been  supported  on  the  right 
ground,  it  will  carry  with  it  hopes,  and  promises,  and  comforts, 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  has  attempted  to  prop  and 
bolster  up  his  virtue  by  any  false  aids  whatever,  there  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  awfulness  of  the  seeming  obligation  a  deeper 
sense  of  guilt,  and  greater  despair  when  it  fails — a  sense  of  guilt 
without  a  promise  of  forgiveness,  and  a  despair  witliout  a  hope 
of  obtaining  any  stronger  assistance.  The  wound  in  such  cases  is 
irreparable,  and  the  danger  great  of  falling  into  recklessness. 

II.  May  not  all  Eisscrtory  oaths,  with  the  excepbon  perhaps  of 
certain  extreme  cases,  Ije  also  abolished  ? — This  head  does  not 
include  oaths  taken  by  witnesses  in  courts  of  law,  for  these  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  promissory,  and  as  applying  to  the  future. 
The  only  object  of  an  assertory  oath  is  to  strengthen  the  belief  of 
the  party  who  imposes  or  accepts  it.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  when 
any  temptation  exists  to  deceive,  and  when  the  notion  of  impreca- 
tion is  removed,  the  assortion  of  tho  interested  party,  though  given 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  is  the  very  last  and  lowest  evidence 
of  his  truth.  So  long  as  any  trace  of  the  fact  can  be  found,  either 
in  the  character  of  the  individual,  or  in  the  cxmsistency  of  bis 
Story,  in  witnesses,  in  effects,  so  long  we  are  logically  bound 
to  test  his  statement  by  these.  It  is  only  in  the  entire  absence  of 
all  external  or  collateral  proof  that  he  can  be  admitted  to  witness 
to  himself.  Now,  if  on  a  review  of  all  circumstances  suspicion 
still  exists,  it  will  exist  after  the  oath  is  taken.  We  may,  indeed, 
in  some  degree,  excuse  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  for  recurring 
to  purgation  as  a  test  of  innocence,  because  at  that  time  their 
State  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  undertake  the  charge  of. 
preventing,  detecting,  and  punishing  crime.  Each  man  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  his  neighbour,  and  therefore 
it  was  as  necessary  for  him  to  live  free  from  suspicion  as  from 
punishment.  And  this  was  the  urigin  of  the  very  remarkable 
system  of  purgation  by  oath,  compurgation,  and  the  ordeal.  But 
with  us  the  case  is  different,  '  We  liave  do  right,'  says  Chrysostom 
repeatedly,  '  to  distrust ;  and  none  to  compel  another  man  to 
remove  our  distrust,  by  a  process  which  is  irreverent  to  God, 
and  a  temptation  to  himself.'  Assertory  oalhs  are,  indeed,  the 
principal  object  of  the  remonstrances  and  prohibitions  of  the  early 
Church.    In  one  case,  indeed,  undor  the  Levitical  law,  God  seems 
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to  har«  indulged  the  natoral  disirusifulness  of  men.  And 
cue  of  jcflliiuiy,  fac  proiniKcd  tn  interjtosc  with  a  miracle,  noi 
mucti  ti>  clear  tlic  acciuctl  wife,  as  lo  enable  ibe  busband  to 
receive  tier  ugsiii  wilb  that  confidence  wbicb  is  essenUal  to  affec- 
tion. Bnl  tliis  ynt  pecoliarly  a  case  in  wbicb  all  other  evidence 
would  priilMlrt}'  \te  lieyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  satisfaction  was 
BUMt  neceuary  both  to  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  It  aJTords 
nu  jjrecedcnt  whatever  for  assertory  oaths  under  present  circum- 
•taiicei.  We  throw  out,  however,  such  a  sugfceslion  with  great 
difl><lcnce.  tts  one  requiring  conBiderablc  thought.  One  obserra- 
^on  mny  \>e  added,  lliat,  as  a  test  of  opinions,  an  oalh  is  peculiarly 
objoctionnble,  because  it  must  be  stated  in  very  comprehensive 
Wirds,  niid  therefore  must  open  great  latitude  to  equivocation. 
An  net  ii  infinitely  better.  And  there  are  very  few  cases  in 
which  a  test  of  opinions  is  required,  where  some  far  better  evidence 
may  not  he  found  than  the  compulsory  declaration  of  the  parly 
bimself. 

III.  An  nulh  should  not  he  imposed  where  no  such  obligation 
il  ncci^ssary,  egjwcirilly  not  on  f^oijd  men,  nor  on  persons  ofticially 
Snppoaed  to  be  placed  beyond  the  temptation  to  do  wrong.  It  is 
B  lower  obligntbn,  and  to  employ  it  is  an  insult  vihcn  the  higher 
il  fairly  supiHued  to  exist.  On  this  principle  the  early  Church 
projicrly  prohibited  the  cjerpy  from  taking  oaths.  Their  word 
was  sufficient,  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  add  the  religious 
lanclion  to  men  dedicated  to  religion. 

IV.  As  the  enforcement  of  a  promise  supposes  that  a  man  is 
not  sufliciently  alive  to  the  intrinsic  obligation  of  goodness,  and  as 
ita  formal  expression  as  an  oath  implies  that  be  may  also  be  na- 
turally insensible  to  the  paramount  duty  of  religion,  it  is  necessary 
in  each  rase  that  the  secondary  obligation  be  impressed  upon  his 
mind  by  solemnity  in  administering  the  oath ;  that  his  sense  of 
awe,  and  shame,  and  devotion,  however  vague,  be  roused  by  pub- 
licity, admonition,  or  explanation,  or  preparation  of  some  land ; 
and  that  it  be  recorded  and  kept  before  his  eyes  constantly,  if 
possible.  In  all  these  points  the  administration  of  oaths  in  this 
country  has  been  lamentably  and  criminally  defective.  And  from 
this  neglect  has  arisen  chiefly  the  present  efforts  to  abolisli  them 
altoG^ethrr,  and  the  mistakes  as  to  their  real  value. 

V.  The  occasions  on  which  an  oath  is  enforced  should  be  rare, 
because  it  is  addressed  to  imperfect  minds;  it  is  an  appeal  to' 
feelings  rather  than  principles,  nnd  therefore  works  on  springs, 
not  like  the  highest  motives  to  "virlue,  strengthening  with  their 
daily  use,  but,  like  all  other  secondary  excitements,  liable  to  ex- 
haustion and  decay.  Shame  is  pohapa  the  most  delicate  and 
perishable  principle  within  us;  very  strong  while  it  lasts,  and 
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lasting  while  it  is  not  used  too  freely,  but  vanishinp;  rapidly  wlicn 
trespasspd  on  too  roug-'ily-  Men  cannot  be  roused  too  frequently 
to  act,  but  they  can  be  made  to  feel  far  too  often,  until  the  feeling 
is  dead, 

VI.  As  the  occasions  are  rare,  so  they  should  all  be  connected 
with  some  elevating  and  religious  thoughts.  Not  that  the  name 
of  God  is  profaned,  as  men  now  assert,  by  common  use.  If  it 
were  so,  it  would  be  profaned  every  hour  in  the  heart  and  the 
lips  of  every  good  man.  Nor  that  it  is  profaned  by  employment 
on  trivial  occasions,  for  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  consecrated  to 
some  high  purpose  of  morality  or  religion.  But  it  is  profaned 
when  we  use  it,  as  in  the  administration  of  oaths  is  too  frequently 
done,  for  had  or  idle  purposes,  for  some  selfish  object,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  patient  investigation,  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the 
responsibility  of  rightful  superintendence,  to  remove  unjustifiable 
doubts,  or  to  conliTni  frivolous  statements.  From  not  discrimi- 
nating between  these  and  purposes  strictly  good,  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  many  official  oaths,  particularly  those 
taken  by  inferior  officers  in  the  Universities  and  in  certain  other 
pubhc  bodies,  as  frivolous  profanations  of  the  name  of  God  to 
lAenial  and  ludicrous  ends ;  not  remembering  that  the  old  system 
of  domestic  servitude  tmder  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  al 
one  time  placed  throughout  its  whole  extent  upon  the  basis  of  ii 
religious  relation,  and  consecrated  by  oaths ;  nor  that  an  Univer- 
sity, as  a  peculiarly  religious  institution,  retains  the  same  system, 
and  binds  all  her  members  by  a  religious  obligation  to  discharge 
their  several  duties ;  nor,  lastly,  that  although  externally  the 
office  of  a  Clerk  of  the  Market  may  have  far  less  dignity  to  the 
eye  than  the  office  of  Vice -Chancellor,  each  in  his  own  station 
has  temptations  as  strong  to  resist;  exercises  precisely  the  same 
principles  in  discharging  hia  trust  faithfully ;  requires  precisely 
the  same  views  and  obligations  to  raise  and  support  him  ;  is,  as  a 
moral  agent,  on  exactly  the  same  level,  whether  his  fidelity  is 
shown  in  fixing  the  price  of  meat,  or  in  enforatig  the  statutes. 
This,  however,  is  but  another  instance  of  our  want  of  vision. 

VII.  The  occasions  must  be  such  as  to  require  a  promise; 
that  is,  when  either  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  without  it  the 
proper  administration  of  a  responsible  power,  or  from  any  reasons 
it  is  desirable  to  leave  a  trust  in  irresponsible  hands,  unfettered 
by  too  many  external  restrictions ;  and  this  latter  may  be  the  case, 
either  from  a  wish  to  allow  opportunities  for  the  csercise  of  moral 
agency,  or  from  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  principle  of  equity 
in  a  man's  own  conscience,  to  modify,  as  unforeseen  exigencies  may 
require,  the  strict  written  law,  so  that  the  latter  may  not  destroy 
the  spirit,  nor  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  spirit  open  too  wide 
a  dour  for  the  innovation  of  persooal  caprice. 

VIII.  The 


I 
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VIII.  The  impositiun  of  oaths  must  he  superintended  and 
checked  by  competent  authoriljj  lest  bad  men  sluiidd  ahuse  their 
seeming  and  real  ohligalion  to  ibe  injury  of  weak  minds. 

IX.  They  should  not  be  enforced  upon  the  bad,  because  they 
are  then  futile  and  possess  no  bliuling  power,  and  the  violation  of 
them  brings  addibonol  guilt  upon  the  perjurer,  destroys  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  in  the  absence  of  imme- 
diate retribution  raises  doubts  of  a  moral  government  above  us. 
Some  classes  of  men  are  excluded  by  our  laws  from  giving  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  deiiirable  if,  instead  of  indiscri- 
minately compelling  all  witnesses  lo  swear,  an  admonition  wore 
substituted,  and  the  oath  reserved  for  particular  oecasions,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge.  This  would  at  once  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  blots  in  our  system  of  oaths,  arising  from  the  notorious 
perjuries  in  some  of  the  Courts  of  the  metropolis. 

X.  Upon  the  same  principle  they  are  highly  objectionable, 
when  a  strong  temptation  exists  to  violate  tbem,  either  openly  or 
by  sophistry.  The  exact  proportion  of  external  obligation  which 
it  is  expedient  to  lay  upon  the  conscience,  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate problems  in  moral  government.  It  must  be  measured  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  strength  in  the  internal  principle  of 
virtue,  and  must  assist,  encourage,  and,  as  it  were,  provoke  it  to 
higher  efforts;  but  not  to  efforts  wholly  beyond  its  reach,  for  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  failure.  In  this  point  of  view,  considering 
the  tenets,  nature,  and  position  of  the  Romish  Church,  few  men 
will  doubt  that  whatever  criminality  attaches  to  the  violation  of 
the  emancipation  oath,  no  little  culpability  is  fixed  up6n  those 
who  imposed  it.  And  it  would  perhaps  be  more  consonant  with 
true  ethical  and  political  wisdom,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the 
legislature,  and  less  destructive  to  national  morality,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  offending  parties  themselves,  if  the  oath  were  now 
abolished,  since  it  is  found  to  be  openly  transgressed,  and  the 
legislature  has  not  courage  enough,  or  honour,  to  punish  the  trans- 
gression as  it  deserves. 

XI.  We  come  now  to  a  last  condition,  which  has  been  before 
our  eyes  in  the  previous  questions,  and  which  has  assumed  n 
very  prominent  position  from  late  discussions  in  the  legislature, 
and  still  later  regulations  in  both  the  Universities  of  England. 

It  is  stated,  and  stated  truly,  that  neither  promise  nor  oath 
should  be  enforced  to  bind  men  to  things  illegal  or  impracticable. 
And  stated  in  a  general  form,  the  principle  is  self-evident.  But 
there  are  in  the  words  '  impracticable  and  illegal '  more  than  one 
ambiguity,  which  are  likely  to  cause  great  mischief,  if  indeed  the 
mischief  is  not  done  already.  The  decisions,  on  tliis  point,  of 
casuists,  and  principally  of  Catholic  Christian  authorities,  (for 
wc  arc  treating  the  subject  oC  oaths  as  Christians,  and  not  us 

heathens,) 
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heatliens,)  may  be  briefly  stated  ;  smd  it  will  be  seen  tliat  tlicy 
include  what  is  very  important,  the  true  theory  of  a  dispensing 
power. 

In  the  first  place,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  cases 
where  an  illegality  or  impossibility  is  known  to  exist  at  the  time 
when  the  oath  ia  imposed,  and  when  it  is  either  made  known  or  is 
created  svh90qumtly.  In  the  former  ease  we  use  the  words  of 
Augustin,  (Epist.  125,)  '  Even  if  death  be  threatencd,a  Christian 
ought  rather  to  die,  than  swear  to  that  which  he  cannot,  or  ought 
not,  to  perform.'  And  an  oath  which  cannot  be  rightfully  taken, 
of  course  cannot  be  rightfully  imposed.  Upon  the  same  principle 
rash  oaths,  or  general  promises,  made  thoughtlessly,  which  may 
chance  to  place  us  in  the  position  of  doing  an  illegal  act,  without 
any  power  of  dispensation,  '  salv^  conscientia,'  are  also  highly  cul- 
pable.    To  risk  a  sin  is  the  next  fiin  to  its  positive  conumssion. 

But  the  case  in  which  the  im practicability  of  the  oath  becomes 
known  after  it  has  been  taken  requires  more  discrimination.  It 
must  be  obvious,  that  scarcely  a  single  promise  can  be  made  re- 
lating to  future  time,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with 
the  contingencies  of  human  life,  in  wliich  promise  it  is  not  possible 
for  such  a  subsequent  discovery  to  be  made.  We  are  ignorant, 
and  must  be  ignorant,  even  after  every  precaution  of  inquiry,  not 
unly  of  the  extent  of  our  physical  power,  but  of  many  human 
and  even  moral  and  divine  laws.  We  cannot  see  all  the  remote 
■  relations  in  which  we  stand,  and  may  stand — cannot  calculate 
chances — cannot  arrest  the  movements  of  others,  or  fix  the  condi- 
tions of  our  conduct — cannot  foresee,  or  state,  or  provide  for  the 
-hundredth  part  of  the  cases  which  may  occur,  to  quahfy,  render 
void,  or  impracticable  the  laws  under  which  we  propose  to  act. 
In  compacts  and  covenants,  as  in  every  other  duty  of  hfe,  we 
must  act,  if  we  act  at  all,  in  sincerity  and  honesty  of  teart,  but  in 
very  great  blindness  of  understanding.  And  if  we  arc  not  to  act 
till  mathematical  certainty  is  attained,  we  must  sit  still  for  ever. 
Either,  therefore,  there  can  ho  no  compacts  and  no  covenants 
whatever,  or  they  must  be  subject  to  certain  qualifications,  and 
accompanied  with  a  dispensing  power,  placed  somewhere  or  ano- 
ther. There  is  no  middle  course/ because  no  multiplication  of 
express  limitations,  no  stretch  of  inia|^nation  to  comprehend  every 
.  possible  contingency,  not  even  the  utmost  simplicity  and  fadUty 
in  the  act  promised,  can  put  it  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  some 
casual  interference.  A  man  may  swear  that  the  next  minute  he 
will  raise  his  hand  to  bis  hat,  but  before  that  minute  arrives  his  arm 
may  be  struck  with  palsy.  Now  as  society  cannot  exist  without 
promises  and  compacts,  it  also  necessarily  sanctions  the  essential 
conditions  attached  to  them.     Bishop  Sanderson  has  enumerated 

them 
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them  very  clearly,  and  has  distinctly  nsBertfld,  what  no  innn  in  his 
Hcnscs  can  doubt,  that  no  formal  expression  of  ihem  is  requireil 
to  prove  their  necessary  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
imposes  the  promise,  nor  therefore  lo  prove  their  necessary  em- 
ployment by  the  promiser  to  limit  the  extent  of  his  promise,  without 
any  risk  of  perjury. 

If  the  obstacle  to  the  strict  fulfilment  l>o  a  physical  law,  the 
conscience  is  released  by  the  performance  of  all  within  our  power. 
If  it  be  a  moral  or  relii>TOUS  law,  then  to  make  the  engagement  is 
a.  sin,  and  we  must  suffer  for  it ;  but  to  fulfil  it  is  a  still  greater  sin, 
and  is  therefore  prohibited.  If  it  be  a  great  practical  incon- 
venience, by  which  one  part  of  a  promise  interferes  with  another, 
the  higher  end  must  be  preferred  to  the  lower,  the  spirit  to  the 
letter.  If  it  be  human  legislation,  supposing  the  law  to  have 
existed  preiious  to  the  promise,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  resisted, 
and  therefore  the  promise  is  void — but  the  conscience  can  only  be 
cleared  by  fulfilling  in  some  other  shape  so  raiich  of  it  as  is  law- 
ful. But  if  the  law  be  made  sul3scquent  to  the  promise,  as  !□  any 
law  now  passed  by  the  Parliament  prohibiting  obedience  to  col- 
legiate statutes,  then  will  come  in  the  comparison  between  the 
duty  of  performing  the  promise,  and  the  duty  of  olwdience  to  the 
laws.  And  as  all  laws  and  all  obedience  derive  their  obligation 
from  the  laws  of  Ood.  it  will  he  necessary  to  direct  our  conduct 
by  the  simple  principles  nf  religion.  I  f  our  conscience  recognises 
in  the  laws  of  the  land  the  laws  of  God,  it  is  justified  in  submitting 
to  the  proposed  limitation  or  alteration  in  the  promise.  And 
thus  the  members  of  colleges  consented  to  the  abri^ation  of 
so  much  of  their  oaths  as  bound  them  to  jwpish  practices.  But 
if  not,  then  the  duty  is  obvious,  to  give  up  all  the  personal 
advantages  which  we  obtained  by  the  promise,  and,  as  we  can  no 
longer  fulfil  it  without  disobedience,  or  depart  from  it  without  a 
sin,  to"  place  those  persons  to  whom  it  was  taken  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  original  position,  without  becoming  ourselves 
parties  to  any  infraction  of  their  wishes.  It  is  obvious  that  on 
this  principle  any  perversion  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  to  any 
purposes  but  those  of  the  Church,  must  be  followed  by  the  resig- 
nation or  expulsion  of  all  their  conscientious  members. 

But  in  every  one  of  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  last  deci- 
sion, on  the  impracticability  or  inexpediency,  rests  with  the  con- 
science of  the  parly  who  makes  the  promise.  If  this  is  not  the 
final  appeal,  there  can  bo  no  need  of  a  promise,  for  a  promise  is 
only  imposed  as  the  last  moral  check,  where  all  other  checks 
must  terminate.  And  it  is  also  absolutely  necessary,  that  in 
making  it«  decision  the  conscience  should  be  regulated  by  two 
principles :  the  first,  to  talie  a  rule  of  interpretation,  and  a  sane- 
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tion  for  any  relaxation  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  compact,  not  from 
its  own  momentary  feeling,  but  from  some  unbiassed,  external, 
and  independent  authority — from  long  precedent — from  the  con- 
duct of  others — from  the  opinions  of  sound  and  disinterested 
judges.  The  second  principle  is,  to  choose  fur  the  moat  part  that 
interpretation  iriiich  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  personal 
sacrifice.  When  these  two  rules  liave  been  observed,  the  consci- 
ence is  wholly  relieved, 

It  is  surely  needless  to  remark,  that  no  doctrine  can  be  more 
remote  than  this  from  the  principles  of  Popery,  There  the  dis- 
pensing power  is  vealed,  not  in  the  conscience  of  the  individuals, 
checked  by,  and  harmonising  with,  the  decision  of  rightful  inter- 
preters of  God's  will,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  so-called  C/mreft 
alone,  and  that  judgment  but  another  word  for  its  selfish  and 
criminal  interests.  In  the  theory  of  oaths,  as  in  every  other 
question,  we  may  trace  the  respective  principles  of  Popery,  Dissent, 
and  of  the  true  Catholic  Christianity  of  the  English  Church. 
Dissent  gives  absolute  power  to  the  unbridled  fancy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, Poi>ery  subjects  it  servilely  and  blindly  to  the  will  of 
another.  Catholic  Christianity  calls  on  it  to  act,  and  to  act  man- 
fully and  energetically,  but  with  constant  and  reverential  deference 
to  right  authorities,  and  with  distrust  of  its  own  imaginations. 

Why  the  necessity  of  this  dispensing  power  in  the  human 
conscience  renders  it  equally  necessary  to  convert  a  promise  to 
man  into  a  promise  to,  and  in  the  presence  of  God — in  other 
words,  into  an  oath — will  appear  by  some  subsequent  observations. 

XII.  Hut  having  staled  that  neither  promises  nor  oaths  can  be 
rightly  enforced,  where  the  fulfilment  of  them  is  impracticable,  it 
is  necessary  here  also  to  guard  against  another  dangerous  ambi- 
guity in  this  word.  It  means,  first,  what  is  impraclicable  even 
to  a  perfect  man, — one  as  nearly  perfect,  that  is,  as  man  may  be ; 
and  secondly,  what  is  unfulfilled  solely  from  our  moral  defects, 
from  our  not  choosing  to  fulfil  it.  In  the  former  sense,  a  promise 
or  oath  to  do  what  is  hnpracticable  is  an  absurdity,  and  a  mockery 
of  God.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  is  at  times  absolutely  necessary: 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  down  general  laws  for  moral 
agents,  which  we  cannot  hope  they  will  wholly  perform ;  absolutely 
necessary  to  surround  them  widi  the  highest  moral  influences, 
which  we  know  will  very  often  fail  of  effect;  and  absolutely 
necessary,  in  certain  conditions,  to  make  men  promise,  and  pro- 
mise in  the  presence  of  God,  to  do  that  which  is  never  likely  to 
be  done  by  any  one  with  the  infiiinitics  of  a  man.  This  will 
sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  still  true.  The  mere  existence  of 
Christianity  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  truth.  And  the  expla- 
nation lies  here. 

It 
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It  verr  often  happens  that  it  is  rigfit  anJ  neoessary  to  enfaroe, 
and  to  e&f<vce  by  a  promise,  obedience  not  only  to  one  particular 
act,  but  to  a  variety  of  laws.  tt'beDCTcr  a  complicated  trust  is 
fonned,  particularly  if  it  embrace*  a  number  of  persons,  and  is 
to  continue  pcrmanenl  for  years,  ihii  most  happen,  and  it  most 
be  permitted,  otherwiae  no  socfa  trusts  can  be  framed,  and  the 
most  valuable  institutions  in  the  country  nill  be  lost.  But  a  sys- 
tpjn  of  geuexal  laws  by  their  very  nature,  and  fiom  the  nature  of 
man,  must  be  liable,  cren  under  ibe  best  inteolion,  to  occasbnal 
neglect  and  infraction.  Exact  obedience,  therefore,  is  a  mornt 
impiissibilitj,  and  no  one  can  expect  it.  Cut  vet  it  must  be  de- 
manded, and  demanded  to  specific  laws ;  otherwise  there  is  no 
security  whatever  for  the  fuIiilineRt  of  the  trust.  What  must  we 
do  ? — not  abolish  the  promise ; — not  annihilate  the  trust,  and  with 
it  all  its  uses ;  bat  contrive  with  the  promise  to  connect  provisions, 
■which,  while  they  learc  the  law  of  obedience  perfect,  may  secure 
relief  to  the  conscience  for  accidental  or  necessary  infractions. 

In  all  such  systems  of  laws  provisions  of  this  kind  are  found. 
No  man  wise  enough  to  be  a  legislator  oould  be  ignorant  enough 
to  omit  them.  They  are  to  be  found  on  a  very  grand  scale  both 
in  the  Leritical  and  the  Christian  law;  and,  in  our  own  ciril  insti- 
tutions, one  of  the  most  useful  is  the  conversion  of  a  promise  into 
an  oath.  The  problem,  in  fact,  here,  is  the  same  with  the  great 
problem  of  all  moral  education  applied  to  frail  and  imperfect 
beings.  It  is  to  reconcile  the  greatest  fear  with  the  greatest 
safety — the  strongest  obligation  to  obey  with  the  least  ultimate 
danger  from  disobedience :  and  they  are  recnnciled  chiefly  by 
making-  the  promise  a  religious  obligation,  acting  in  the  following 


Remove  the  notion  of  imprecation,  and  what  is  the  position  of 
the  jjarty  who  takes  the  oath  ?  He  now  stands  not  only  before 
.  man  but  God ;  is  made  amenable  to  an  additional  tribunal,  and 
subjected  to  far  higher  influences.  The  fear  of  violating  the 
jiromise  ts  far  more  strong,  first,  because  the  presence  of  God  and 
his  personal  obserralion  is  more  full  of  awe  than  that  of  man ; 
secondly,  because  the  terrors  uf  his  anger  arc  unseen,  and  the 
punishment  upon  perjury  indefinite;  and,  thirdly,  because  all  the 
sensibilities  of  shame  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  appre- 
hension of  evil  from  man,  which  give  weight  and  validity  to  a 
lommon  promise,  are  included  in  the  oalh  ;  and  Man  to  whom 
it  is  taken  acts  afterwards  as  the  minister  of  God  in  avenging  any 
insult  upon  His  name. 

And  yet  at  the  very  same  time  the  violation  of  a  promise  to 
God  is  far  more  safe,  is  far  less  likely  utterly  ttt  destroy  the  moral 
constitution,  offers  far  more  chances  of  ultimate  recovery,  than  a 

violation 
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violation  to  man.  This  statement  aleto  may  appear  a  parados,  but 
it  is  uiKlouhtctUy  true;  and  it  requires  explanation  to  those  who 
propose  to  substitute  declarations  for  oaths,  as  far  less  injurious 
lo  the  conscience.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  each  case  the  crime  by  itself  is  precisely  the  same,  although 
it  is  not  felt  to  be  the  same.  A.  steals  in  opposition  to  a  promise, 
B.  without  any  promise.  The  guilt  of  stealing  is  in  each  alike,  and 
whether  the  promise  is  to  man  or  God  can  make  no  difference. 
In  each  act  of  stealing  the  same  laws  of  honesty  are  broken.  In 
each  also  there  is  contempt  for  tlie  honour  of  God,  whether  we 
disobey  his  commands  without  thinking  of  his  presence,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  promise  to  man,  or  are  carried  away  from  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  former  resolutions  of  obeying  them,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
oath.  Whether  we  never  think  of  a  person,  or  forget  him  for  a 
time,  matters  little.  Only  that  man  is  nearer  to  piety  who  has  once 
been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  has  formed 
intentions  of  honourinfj  him,  though  intentions  which,  from  the 
weakness  of  his  nature,  he  may  at  times  have  failed  to  fulfil,  than 
one  who  is  kept  in  ignorance  almost  of  God's  existence ;  in  igno- 
rance at  least  that  he  superintends  and  witnesses  all  the  dealings 
of  men,  and  that  no  act  is  right  or  wrong  except  as  it  relates  to 
him.  Grievous  lapses  are  indeed  grievous  things ;  but  there  may 
be  a  darkness  and  deadiiess  which  never  lapses,  because  it  never 
advances,  and  this  is  far  more  grievous.  And  such  is  the  state  lo 
which  mankind  will  bo  reduced,  when  for  occasional  accidental 
trespasses  against  God's  name  and  honour,  we  substitute  the 
greatest  and  most  deliberate  dishonour  to  it,  the  putting  it  clean 
away  out  of  all  our  dealings. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  every  vice  or  fault  of  whatever  kind,  whether  in  contradiction 
or  not  to  an  express  particular  oath,  is  a  contradiction  of  a  pre- 
vious oath, — one  made  on  the  moat  solemn  occasion,  and  renewed 
deliberately,  and  by  many  men  often.  We  cannot  sin  without 
breaking  our  vow  at  baptism ;  and  to  break  any  subsequent  vow 
or  promise  can  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  hemousncss  of  such 
an  original  offence.  It  b  not  because,  men  do  not  feel  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  oath  at  baptism,  renewed  as  it  is  in  every  profession 
of  their  Christian  faith,  and  do  feel  the  obligation  of  an  oath  made 
on  some  particular  occasion,  perhaps  with  more  external  solemnity, 
that  the  intrinsic  obligation  of  one  is  less  than  the  obligation  of 
the  other.  Our  sensibility  to  moral  obligation,  as  was  staled  be- 
fore, is  the  very  last  standard  to  which  we  should  refer  for  the  real 
jneasure  of  duly — for  the  real  measure  of  remorse  when  the  con- 
science becomes  awakencd^for  the  real  measure  of  punishment 
whether  it  is  awakened  or  not.     And  if  now,  as  in  better  days, 
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men  when  thev  snaed  in  any  way  were  reminded  ihat  each  sin 
was  a  lie — were  told  of  iheir  suUuin  premise  to  oljej  all  the  com- 
mands of  God — if  that  promise  were  renewed  by  them  as  solemnly 
ns  it  was  made  in  primitive  times,  when  those  wlio  were  about  to 
be  initiated  stood  up  in  tlic  presence  of  the  Church,  and  wilh 
loud  voice  and  outstretched  haads  swore  themselves  servants  uf 
Iheir  Maker — if  the  oaths  which  they  then  swore  were  treasured 
up  to  be  brought  out  against  tliem,  as  witnesses  of  every  fjuling; 
and  their  vows  were  brought  dadly  before  them  as  recorded  faith- 
fully and  strictly  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  to  last  there  uotd  the 
day  of  trial — if,  in  one  word,  the  Church  herself,  as  in  her  better 
days,  had  rigidly  maintained  the  whole  mysiery  of  baptism,  we 
should  not  now  be  called  on  to  defend  the  practice  of  swearing 
to  Gud,  in  cases  of  human  dealings,  which  may  be  brought  under 
the  example  and  the  sanction  of  his  own  most  holy  institution. 
And  we  should  not  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  dreading  a 
violation  of  a  subsequent  oatU  as  a  crime  beyond  all  pardon, 
Vhilst  the  violation  of  our  oath  at  baptism  is  passed  oter  without 
notice,  and  without  fear,  as  if  it  were  no  oath  at  all. 

Slill  it  is  said  there  arc  such  things  as  weak  consciences,  and 
they  ore  not  to  be  rashly  offended.  There  are  such  things  as  raw 
consciences,  and  in  the  present  day  the  affectation  of  them  is  very 
common — consciences  morbidly  and  tremulously  sensitive  to  some 
slight  demand  upon  their  trust  in  God's  mercy,  which  yet  are  as 
firm  as  a  rock  upon  the  commission'of  heavy  sins.  Like  the  som- 
nambulist, they  sit  B^l  under  a  "blow  upon  the  back  without  know- 
ing that  it  was  given,  but  when  a  linger  touches  the  hair  of  tht»r 
head,  they  shriek  out  in  agony.  This  is  the  moral  sensibility 
which  in  the  present  day  is  indulged  and  encouraged.  No  man 
is  so  wholly  cased  in  armour,  but  that  he  has  some  little  point 
through  which  shame  may  reach  him.  And  this  point  ho  calls 
his  conscience  ;  and  as  each  man  has  his  own  point,  and  probably 
a  different  one,  and  as  nothing  is  to  be  enforced  which  is  to  wound 
the  conscience  of  any  one,  nothing  can  be  enforced  at  all. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  remind  men,  that  while  they  are  com- 
mitting great  sins  without  shame,  the  fear  of  committing  a  less 
must  at  least  be  regarded  with  suspicion — that  consdencc  is  not 
a  casual  feeling  on  a  particular  act,  but  the  whole  faculty  of  man's 
reason  brought  seriously  and  comprehensively  and  solemnly  to 
bear  upon  the  whole  range  of  his  duties — that  it  cannot  be  trusted 
without  infinite  peril  until  it  has  been  purified  by  practical  habits, 
enlarged  by  patient  thought,  tested  by  self-denial,  sanctified  by 
prayer — that  when  the  plea  of  conscience  comes  in,  as  we  see  it 
brought  in  every  day,  to  shake  off  some  check  upon  our  heart,  to 
escape  from  some  discipline,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  church- 
,  rate. 
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rate,  or  to  rob  the  revenues  of  God  in  order  to  appropriate  them 
to  man — some  little  doubt  may  reasonably  be  felt,  if  this  acute 
and  delicate  intuition  of  rig-ht  and  wrong  be  not  rather  byjwcrisy 
than  truth,  prudery  than  innocence. 

Nothing  indeed  should  be  done  in  things  inditTerent  to  wound 
even  the  most  ehildish  conscience.  But  where  practices  are  right 
in  themselves,  to  abolish  them,  because  they  shock  the  casual  feel- 
ings of  ignorant  men,  is  to  establish  a  principle  which  must  end 
in  subverting  all  rule,  all  education,  and  all  society. 

Lastly,  if  the  repugnance  to  an  oath  arises  not  from  a  jnoral 
sensibility  to  guilt,  but  from  ii  fear  of  the  punishment  on  violation, 
— and  this  is  the  danger  to  be  dreaded, — let  men  ask  themselves 
seriously  whether  they  would  rather  fall  as  criminals  into  the 
hands  of  man  or  of  God  ?  We  are  only  about  to  expand  the 
hrief  declaration  of  Ambrose,  '  He  who  owes  a  debt  to  man, 
must  pay  the  whole ;  but  he  who  is  a  debtor  to  God,  when  all 
else  fails,  may  pay  with  penitence  and  tears.' 

Of  all  stern,  hard-hearted,  unforgiving  tyrannies,  that  of  human 
opinion  over  man,  when  unmitigated  by  any  thought  of  religion, 
is  the  worst.  It  is  rendered  inexorable  not  only  by  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  human  nature,  but  by  its  own  weakness.  It  cannot  afford 
to  pardon.  And  hence  the  law  of  honour,  especially  when  man's 
interest  or  resentment  is  concerned  in  it,  is  absolutely  cruel. 
Very  different  from  the  mercy  of  God,  it  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  frailty  of  human  nature — admits  no  satisfaction — enforces  the 
penalty  to  the  utmost — cuts  off  for  one  single  offence  all  hopes  of 
reformation  and  amendment.  And  if  in  the  engagements  of  life 
a  law  of  honour  is  to  he  substituted  for  the  law  of  God,  and  for 
every  violation  of  a  promise  man  is  made  amenable  to  man  with- 
out any  reference  to  his  Maker,  his  case  will  indeed  be  hopeless. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  society  administers  alike  both  the  punish- 
ments attached  to  perjury,  and  those  attached  to  broken  promises. 
But  it  is  remarkable  how  much  more  leniently  these  punish- 
ments are  enforced  in  the  former  case  than  the  latter.  There  are 
at  this  moment  before  the  eyes  of  this  country  more  instances 
than  one  where  men  charged  with  <lishonourable  conduct  have 
been  cast  out  from  society,  like  things  infected  with  the  plague, 
while  at  the  very  same  lime  men  charged  with  perjury  have  sus- 
tained no  injury  whatever,  except  in  the  sight  of  a  few  who  view 
truth  with  different  eyes  from  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  those 
few  are  the  most  ready  to  e.xcuse,  and  the  most  unwilling  to  exact 
the  penalty  to  tlie  utmost — not  indeed  from  indifference  to  the 
offence,  but  from  compassion  to  the  offender.  And  the  reason 
why  men  are  so  much  more  merciful  to  offences  against  God  than 
to  the  same  offences  against  man,  is,  that  one  class  are  less  inte- 
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rested  in  avenging  them ;  their  resentment  is  n(>t  roused — ^ibeir 
self-conceit  not  provoked — they  affect  to  think  perjury  too  great  a 
crijpe  to  be  committed,  and  therefore  explain  it  away ;  and  ano- 
ther class  (who  see  more  clearly)  having  transferred  their  right  to 
God,  leave  judgment  to  Him>  and  endeavour  to  estimate  the  sin 
by  His  measure  of  compassion^  and  to  deal  with  the  sinner  aft^ 
His  long-suffering  and  mercy. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view 
before  men  proceed,  as  they  seem  at  present  disposed  to  do,  to 
abolish  all  oaths  as  profanations  of  God,  as  injurious  to  tender 
consciences,  and  as  destructive  to  all  goodness  when  violated—^ 
and  either  to  leave  man  free  from  any  obligation  of  the  kind,  or 
to  place  him  under  the  law  of  man  by  a  declaration,  instead  of 
the  law  of  God  by  an  oath. 

The  conclusion  we  would  draw  is  this : — 

Excluding  all  those  cases  in  which  neither  a  promise  nor  an 
oath  can  be  legitimately  enforced,  are  there  not  still  some  re- 
maining; in  which  they  are  not  only  justifiable,  but  (salutary  and 
necessary  ?  Are  there  ^ot  circumstances  in  life  where  one  man 
may  have  just  and  beneficial  claims  upon  another's  conduct — ^which 
claims  he  cannot  enforce  at  the  time — ^which  he  must  leave  in  a 
great  degree  in  another's  power — and  for  which  he  has  a  right  to 
provide  every  security  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  sanctions 
of  honour  and  religion?  Without  intending  to  do  more  than 
illustrate  the  question,  we  may  refer  at  present  to  three  cases  in 
which  the  old  practice  of  oaths  has  recently  sustained  a  very  vio- 
lent alteration — an  alteration  suggested,  as  in  Mr.  Tyler's  work, 
by  a  conscientious,  but,  we  must  add,  an  unthinking,  indiscrimi- 
nating  desire  to  remove  occasions  of  offence ;  and  which,  if  the  step 
is  not  retraced,  will  undoubtedly  end  in  very  serious  mischief,  if 
not  to  our  institutions  directly,  at  least  to  the  moral  tone  of  mind 
in  those  who  administer  them.  Many  oaths  of  oflBce  have  been 
abolished  by  the  Legislature,  and  replaced  by  declarations ;  and 
both  the  Universities  have  recently  abandoned  the  oath  of  students 
to  obey  the  statutes ;  and  have  substituted,  at  Cambridge  a  de- 
claration of  obedience,  and  at  Oxford,  happily  with  far  less  viola- 
tion of  sound  principle,  a  simple  admonition  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is  this :  If  the  principles  on  which 
this  change  is  made  are  sound — if  our  ancestors  for  so  many  gene- 
rations have  been  wholly  lost  to  the  sin  of  perjury,  and  we  are 
the  first  whose  conscience  is  alive  to  it — all  oaths  to  observe  the 
statutes  both  of  the  Universities  and  the  Colleges  must,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  be  removed  from  those  who  have  to  enforce  them. 
For  if  those  who,  in  their  interpretation  of  laws,  are  bound  only 
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to  follow  where  they  are  led,  and  whose  responsibility  is  therefiirc 
light,  cannot  promise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  obey  tbem  whea 
euforced,  surely  those  who  are  trusted  both  to  obey,  and  to  enforce, 
and  to  interpret,  raaet  be  still  more  unequal  to  their  burden. 
When  the  notions  which  have  now  been  acted  upon  are  carried 
out,  they  must  lead  to  the  abolition  of  all  oatha  of  observance 
whatever  to  any  written  law.  With  the  oath,  the  observance  will 
be  abolished  likewise,  for  no  other  check  remains  upon  the 
governing  body.  With  the  observance  will  perish  the  statutes 
themselves — and  with  the  statutes  the  institutions  which  they  were 
appointed  to  guard.  We  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  break  in 
the  chain  of  consequences;  and  unless  the  oath  be  restored — re- 
stored with  more  thought  and  more  inquiry  than  has  preceded  its 
abolition — the  evil  will  be  incurable. 

In  each  of  the  three  cases  above  mentioned,  all  the  circum- 
stances are  combined,  which  render  an  oath  just  and  necessary. 
The  parties  on  whom  it  is  imposed  are  all  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  and  are  all,  upon  the  very  supposition  of  their  admission  to 
teJte  it,  likely  to  be  influenced  by  its  obligations.  A  man  en- 
trusted with  any  office  however  small — a  young  man,  well  edu- 
cated, and  arrived  at  an  age  at  which  many  have  governed 
nations,  and  accustomed,  likewise,  both  to  the  laws  of  society,  and 
to  rnligioua  Impressions— and  again  o,  person  thought  worthy  of 
admission  into  a  society  which  is  to  govern  and  teach  others — each 
of  these  is  surely  a  character  on  which  the  sanction  of  an  oath  will 
have,  and  has  great  weight.  In  each  case,  also,  there  is  a  cnnfi- 
denee  reposed,  and  a  confidence  which  must  be  reposed:  for  no 
one  will  say  that  any  superintendence  can  be  exercised  over 
oflicial  acts,  strict  enough  to  exclude  innumerable  opportunities 
of  abusing  or  neglecting  the  trusl-^none,  cerUunly,  which  can 
enforce  the  discharge  of  it  to  the  Lest  of  our  abilities.  And  no 
one  familiar  with  the  government  of  young  men  will  fancy  that 
they  can  be  restrained  by  any  discipline  alone,  however  severe. 
The  notion  is  very  common,  but  it  is  wholly  false.  Even  if  it 
could  be,  it  should  not  be  so,  because  yomig  men  ought  not  to  be 
placed  like  children  always  under  the  dominion  of  a  keeper. 
The  fact  is,  they  cannot  be  managed  by  punishment,  without  pro- 
voking very  serious  resistance,  without  lowering  their  moral  cha- 
racter, and  destroying  their  own  self-respect.  They  are  beyond 
4be  reach  of  punishment.  Light  penalties  only  irritate,  and  are 
•eceived  as  so  many  compensations  for  past  and  future  offences  ; 
ieavy  i>enalties  cannot  be  mflicted  without  seriously  injuring  their 
reputation  or  prospects.  They  are  secure  in  the  tenderness  of 
those  who  arc  bound  to  administer  their  punishment— and  to  ad- 
minister it  for  the  moral  improveinent  of  the  offender — and  who 
2  E  2  '  are. 
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MO,  thcrefi)re,  preclnded  from  more  than  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  severity. 

In  the  third  instance,  where  an  institution  is  founded  upon  the 
security  of  written  statutes,  the  case  is  even  stronger.  For  the 
interpretation  and  maintenance  of  these  laws  must  properly  be, 
and  under  sanction  of  the  laws  in  this  country  mostly  is,  vested 
in  indopcndont  hands,  not  amenable  to  any  other  tribunal :  and 
looking  to  the  natural  tendencies  to  explain  away  or  neglect  re- 
strictions upon  our  will,  no  one  would  answer  for  the  permanency 
of  any  institution  thus  circumi^tanced,  unless  some  very  powerful 
check — the  most  powerful  which  can  be  framed — ^is  laid  upon  the 
conscience  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  safety. 

In  each  case,  then,  the  benefit  conferred  being  immediate^  the 
return  future,  and,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
the  person  who  confers  it,  and  certainly  beyond  his  means  of 
enforcing  it — at  least  without  great  difficidty  and  evil — is  he  to  be 
denied  that  privilege  which  every  confidential  intercourse  of  man 
necessarily  implies,  and  without  which  it  cannot  exist,  of  obtainii^ 
from  the  party  whom  he  trusts  some  pledge  and  guarantee  for  its 
fulfilment  ?  Or,  if  this  right  he  denied,  can  there  be  fuiy  confi- 
dence in  man,  any  institution,  any  laws,  any  society  whatever? 
And  what  pledge  can  he  obtain  but  a  solemn  promise,  made  pub- 
licly in  the  face  of  the  world,  which  may  impress  the  sense  of  the 
duty — recall  it  when  forgotten — prop  up  and  support  the  mind 
against  future  temptation  to  neglect  it,  by  the  sense  of  shame  and 
the  fear  of  public  reproach  ?  And  if,  in  the  case  of  the  student, 
it  seem  hard  to  exact  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  letter  of  all 
the  statutes,  at  a  lime  of  life  when  so  many  temptations  occur  to 
break  them,  is  not  ample  provision  made  for  relieving  his  con- 
science by  a  public  declaration  and  interpretation  of  the  promise 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  very  parties  who  exact  it?  Have 
they  not  a  right  to  limit  and  qualify  their  demand  upon  his  obe- 
dience precisely  as  they  choose  ?  Are  they  not  bound  so  to  limit  it, 
that  nothing  be  included  too  hard  to  be  fulfilled,  or  the  neglect  of 
which  may  seriously  wound  a  conscience  ?  And  is  there  anything 
which  violates  these  rules  in  the  Epinomis,  or  interpretation  of  the 
matriculation  oath,  publicly  sanctioned  by  the  University,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drawn  up  by  no  less  a  person  than  Bishop 
Sanderson  ?  ^  All  of  you,'  said  the  University,  ^  gave  us  a  solemn 
promise  to  obey  the  statutes.  There  are  good  reasons  why  the 
oath  should  not  be  laxer.  But  perjury  shall  not  be  imputed 
unless  in  the  following  cases:  unless,  when  challenged,  as  you 
will  be,  in  some  especial  circumstances,  by  your  .allegiance  to  the 
University,  you  disobey,  or  speak  falsely ;  unless,  when  punish- 
ments are  inflicted  for  irregularities,   you  refuse  to  submit  4o 

them ; 


tliPin  ;  unless  you  wilfully  undertake  things  fiir  whi(;h  vou  ai'c 
incapacitated  by  the  statutes ;  unless  you  indulge  in  a  general 
contempt  for  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  place,  and  persevere 
in  an  obstinate  neglect  of  them.'  Were  these  words  inserted  in 
the  oath,  could  there  be  any  complaint?  But  such  a  course 
would  be  full  of  objections.  They  were,  therefore,  placed  by  its 
side,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student  by  the  very  persons 
who  impose  the  oath ;  and  yet  it  was  supposed  that  such  a  burden 
was  loo  hgrd  to  be  borne — that  it  was  a  snare  for  tender  con- 
sdences ! 

There  is  a  passage  in  St.  Bernard's  tract,  '  De  Pnccopto  et 

Dispensatione,'  so  apposite,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it. 

It  is  addressed  to  those  who  complained  of  the  impossibiliLy  of 

-  conforming  to  the  rules  of  a  religious  life,  and  therefore  refused 

to  undertake  it 

St.  Bernard  was  indeed  a  monk  ;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century 
a  monk  is  likely  to  carry  with  his  opinions  but  little  weight. 
But  he  was  also  a  man  of  a  most  stern,  uncompromising  con- 
science ;  the  great  reformer  of  the  monastic  system- — as  some  petty 
men  would  prw'e  reformers  of  Universities  and  Colleges — and, 
not  only  for  deep  learning  and  powerful  talent,  but  for  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  vast  influence  on  society  at  large, 
certainly  the  most  estraordinary  man  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
whole  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  above-mentioned  tract  de- 
senes  to  be  read.  But  a  short  extract  may  be  sufficient,  and  we 
give  it  in  the  original  Latin,  because  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
repetition  of  former  observations.  He  is  speaking  of  the  monastic 
rules : — 

'  Partienda  est  proind  Enobis  in  duo  diversa  hiec  observatin  regularis, 
in  prsecepta  videlicet,  et  remedia;  preeceptis  instituitur  vita  contra  pec- 
catum ;  remediis  restituitur  post  peccatum  innocentta.  Sic  ergo  utraque 
ista  complectitur  nostra  prol'esaici,  ut  professus  quisque  cum  in  aUquo 
forte  regularium  mandatorum  dcliquerlt,  si  ad  remediuni  reque  regulare 
confugerit,  etsL  convincitur  transgressor  moiidati,  nun  tamcn  pacti  prte- 
varicator.    Solum  itaque  censuerim  frcgisse  votum,  vialasEe  propusitum, 

S actum  prfcvaricBsse,  qui  et  pneceptum  contempacric  et  remedium. 
Tarn  ilium  sane  dico  securum,  qui  ctiamsi  interdum  obedientiee  limitem 
piEGterit,  conaiUum  non  respuit  pcenitentia;.  Regularea  namque  termi- 
nop,  etsi  scepe  deliquerit,  non  evadit,  qui  censuree,  quse  ex  regulA  est 
diaciplinam  non  sublerfitgit.  Quod  ergo  dicitis,  a  nullis  poaae  observari 
ad  integrum  qnicquid  a  magistris  prrccipitur,  venim  est ;  sed  levia  culpa 
iuobedientiEe  est,  et  facilis  cura  ejus  iuvenitur  in  rcgidfl,  si  quidem  ait 
tranagresaio  sine  coutemptu.' 

If  any  one  will  compare  these  and  the  obsen'ations  which  follow 
with  the  Epinomis  and  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
he  will  scarcely  believe  that  one  is  nut  copied  from  the  other. 
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At  any  rate^  he  will  recognise  the  same  wise  contrivance  in  the 
nuin1)crl(;8s  miniitc  penalties  attached  to  almost  every  violation  of 
ev<;ry  statute,  and  the  indulgent  provisions  of  the  dispensing 
power,  set  side  by  side  with  the  strictness  of  the  promise  to  obey. 

Mr.  Tyler — and  he  has  with  him  no  small  number  of  well-dis«- 
])08c;d,  but  not  deep-thinking  men — asks  (p.  73),  if  '  the  necessity 
of  so  long  and  elaborate  an  explanation,  and  of  what  is  and  is  not 
perjury,  does  not  condemn  the  oath  itself?'.  He  seems  to  think 
that  the  difficulty  of  framing  a  proper  machinery  is  a  valid  argument 
for  rc*jecting  all  machinery  whatever.  But  be  is  too  good  a  man 
not  to  understand  from  experience  the  main  problem  of  moral  edu- 
cation to  which  we  before  alluded,  which  man,  whenever  he  deals 
with  man  in  liis  present  imperfect  state,  must  solve  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  must  solve  as  God  has  solved  it.  He  must  lay  down  a 
hiw  of  perfcjct  obedience  which  yet  he  knows  will  be  transgressed^ 
for  without  such  a  law  there  will  be  no  effort  to  reach  the  highest 
goodness ;  and  he  must  then  provide  loopholes  for  escape  when 
the  transgressions  are  committed,  that  the  perfectness  of  the  law 
may  not  prove  death  to  him  who  violates  it.  What  the  law  of 
G(k1  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  vow  at  baptism  are 
to  the  moral  government  of  a  Christism,  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  statutes  was  to  the  student.  The  illustration  is  not  too  high; 
for  in  the  regulation  of  man's  moral  nature^  the  same  principles 
must  be  employed  throughout,  in  small  and  in  larger  cases  alike. 
And  what  the  opportunities  for  repentance,  the  hopes  of  forgive- 
ness, the  restriction  of  God's  utter  vengeance  to  notorious  denials 
of  his  faith,  to  profligate  violation  of  bis  laws,  and  to  hardened 
obstinacy — what  these  arc  towards  the  offenders  in  religion,  the 
provisions  of  the  Epinomis  arc  towards  the  transgressing  student. 
There  is  no  ingenuity  in  the  illustration,  but  a  close  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  arising  from  the  identity  of  circumstances  to 
which  the  machinery  is  to  be  adapted. 

And  yet  in  its  shallowness  and  impatience  the  spirit  of  the  age 
clamours  against  such  arrangements  as  complicated  and  artificial ; 
as  if  man  was  a  simple  being  to  be  governed  by  simple  principles. 
And  it  fancies  that  the  whole  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  limit- 
ing the  obligation  to  a  promise  instead  of  an  oath ;  as  if  the  law 
of  honour,  or  any  moral  law  whatever,  did  not  require  the  same 
bold  rigid  outline,  and  the  same  power  of  compromise,  adaptation^ 
and  indulgence  to  human  imperfection  ;  and  as  if  it  was  not,  in 
fact,  far  more  harsh  and  far  more  unbending,  and  therefore  far 
more  dangerous.  And  with  the  false  notions  now  prevalent  of 
God,  as  a  Being  who  regards  words  only  and  deeds,  and  not  the 
heart — and  of  an  oath,  as  an  act  of  imprecation,  drawing  down 
vengeance  on  the  offender  by  an  inevitable  sacramental  chain- 
men 
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men  fail  to  sec  tliat  the  very  thing  wliicli  gives  to  a  promise  llio 
slight  degree  of  elasticity  which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
its  fulfilment  or  execution,  is  the  oath  which  refers  it  to  God, 
which  makes  our  obedience  to  it  obedience  to  God  as  well  as 
to  man,  and  therefore  God  the  person  to  whom  wc  must  render  an 
account,  and  not  ignorant,  unforgiving  man  alone  or  chiefly — which 
gives  our  transgressions  a  refuge  under  bis  promise  of  pardon  on 
repentance — which  permits  us  to  move  beneath  its  pressure  with 
an  ease  sufHcient  to  fulfil  our  work,  and  without  which  the  work 
could  not  even  be  attempted — sure  that  He  who  knows  all  things 
wdl  understand  our  motives  and  make  allowance  for  our  errors. 

Take  away  the  oath  and  retain  a  promise,  and  no  man  who 
values  either  his  own  Christian  liberty  or  the  right  discharge  of 
his  duty  will  venture  to  undertake  any  comphcated  trust,  much 
less  such  a  trust  as  the  hereditary  transmission  of  our  collegiate 
institutions,  where  he  is  bound  down  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  under  ciicumstances  never  contemplated  by  the  entrustor, 
and  is  subjected,  as  his  r)nly  judge,  to  the  ignorant,  unfeeling  cri- 
ticism and  reprobation  of  man.  And  if  the  promise  then  be  with- 
drawn, no  institution  now  existing  will  remain  for  many  years 
lunger,  because  no  external  visitatorial  power  whatever  can  watch 
with  sufficient  strictness  over  them  ;  and  that  very  power  itself,  if 
placed  uniJer  no  moral  oontrol,  will  be  tempted  to  abuse  its  au- 
thority. And  slill  lessivill  any  new  foundations  be  laid  of  systems 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  country,  when  no  one  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  in  sueh  a  work  the  only  security  within  his  reach  for  per- 
petuating these  blessings  to  posterity. 

We  have  ventured  to  repeat  these  observations,  on  account  of 
their  great  importance ;  but  we  cannot  enter  farther  into  the 
subject.  If  the  principles  are  correct,  the  application  of  them 
will  be  easy ;  but  without  reference  to  principles,  any  alteration 
in  our  system  of  oaths  must  be  most  hazardous  and  unwise. 
All  that  we  are  pleading  for  is  caution,  humility,  deep  thought 
and  self-distrust  in  disturbing  our  ancient  landmarks^  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  oaths  have  been  multiplied  of  late  to  a  very 
alarming  extent,  that  they  have  been  admitted  where  they  should 
never  have  been  tolerated,  administered  irreverently,  trided  with 
publicly  and  wantonly,  and  perhaps  even  by  the  best  of  men 
not  observed  with  that  solemn  feeling  which  they  are  intended 
to  inspire.  And  therefore,  says  the  spirit  of  the  age,  let  them 
be  swept  away  root  and  branch.  They  have  been  abused, 
and  now  we  will  destroy  them.  May  we  not  ask  if  the  very 
abuse  and  multiplication  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  some 
good  principle  from  which  they  sprmig,  and  (vbich  still  may  be 
found  in  a  portion  of  them  ?     Can  we  indulge  in  safety  this  wild, 
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promiscuous  demolition^  without  attemptii^  to  fix  very  deeply  and 
very  clearly  the  limits  of  the  good  and  the  evil  ?  And  ought  we 
not  to  look^  as  the  first  means  of  correction^  to  the  seat  of  all 
abuses^  the  human  hearty  and  give  fresh  sanctity  and  power  to 
oaths^  by  inspiring  reverence^  and  truths  and  piety  into  those  who 
administer  or  accept  them  ? 

It  is  true  also  that  the  early  Churchy  though  its  practice,  like 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  in  many  remarkable  instances  sanc- 
tioned the  enforcement  of  some  oaths^  spoke  against  them  in 
general  with  the  most  unmeasured  severity.  Scarcely  one  of 
Chry8ostom*s  earlier  homilies  occur  without  strong  and  repeated 
denunciations  against  them ;  but  those  oaths  were  such  as  fell 
under  the  exceptions  established  above.  They  were  voluntary, 
wanton,  administered  without  authority  and  for  private  purposes, 
without  regard  to  the  temptation  to  violate  them,  assertory^  im- 
precatory, and  such  as  tempted  God  by  unwarranted  appeals  to  his 
supernatural  vengeance.  The  real  principle  of  an  oath  the  early 
Christian  Church  enforced  in  every  way.  *  Let  a  man  sWear  by  his 
life,'  '  let  the  name  of  God  be  upon  every  action,'  were  her  favorite 
mottos.  And  if  she  refused  the  formal  declaration  of  the  prin- 
ciple, it  was  only  because  the  necessity  of  any  declaration  seemed 
to  impugn  and  throw  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  her  inward 
feeling.  Afterwards,  when  this  high  tone  of  Cluristian  piety  was 
lowered,  and  it  became  necessarj  to  avow  and  enforce,  religious 
sanctions  publicly,  because  in  secret  they  were  so  often  neglected, 
the  Church,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  began  to  multiply 
oaths  indefinitely,  and  to  apply  them  to  all  the  duties  of  life  in 
which  religion  could  be  naturally  infused.  Particularly  all  the 
relations  of  society  which  depended  on  mutual  faith,  such  as 
allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  fealty  to  a  lord,  serrice  to  a  master, 
were  all  sanctified  by  oath.  And  in  our  own  country,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  system  of  purgation  was  admitted  to 
an  extent  which  shocks  and  astonishes  the  conceited  ignorance  of 
the  present  day.  We  forget  that  we  are  living  under  a  totally 
different  system.  We  make  no  allowance  for  the  necessities  of  a 
half- formed  state  of  society,  and  we  neither  study  nor  understand 
the  many  admirable  contrivances  by  which,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church,  even  the  superstition  of  the  ordeal  was  rendered 
no  despicable  instrument  for  detecting  crime,  deterring  perjury, 
and  sheltering  the  innocent. 

Upon  this  followed  an  age  in  which,  with  the  corruption  of  the 
Romish  Church,  all  other  truths  and  systems  became  corrupted 
likewise.  Then  oaths  were  made  instruments  of  worldly  policy, 
and  abused  to  the  lowest  purposes.  And  now  they  are  all  to  be 
cast  off,  because  piety  is  so  lost,  and  men's  hearts  are  so  hardened, 
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tbat  tlie  name  of  God  no  long;er  acts  as  a  wflniing  or  a  terror. 
For  this  is  ihe  true  cause — not  that  we  reverence  Gml  more  than 
former  ages,  but  that  we  reverence  him  less.  And  that  has  come 
to  pass  in  our  own  days  which  Plato  (De  Leg.  12  L.)  lamented 
even  in  his  days,  and  against  which,  in  his  usual  deep,  penetrating, 
masculine  wisdom,  he  made  the  same  provisions  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  at  present,  and  which  cannot  be  stated, 
in  conclusion,  belter  than  in  his  own  wonls. 

'  There  was,'  says  he,  '  a  legislator  of  old,  who  laid  down  a 
law  for  his  tribunals  which  we  may  well  admire.  He  saw  that 
men  around  him  believed  in  God  ;  for  there  were  children  of  God 
still  upon  earth,  and  he  himself  was  one.  To  God,  therefore, 
and  not  to  man,  he  entrusted  the  decisions  of  justice,  by  imposing 
upon  each  litigant  an  oalb.  But  now  when  of  the  men  around 
us  some  believe  that  no  God  exists, — aome  that  he  cares  not  for 
mortals, — some,  the  most  common  and  most  wicked,  that  by  offer- 
ings and  flatteries  he  may  be  bribed  to  become  their  accomplice  in 
villany — now,  in  an  age  like  this,  the  rule  of  that  great  legislator 
would  indeed  be  folly.  Man's  piety  has  changed,  and  our  laws 
must  be  changed  also  ;  and  therefore  in  all  our  Courts  prohibit 
the  oath  of  both  parlies.  Let  the  j)laintifr  record  his  charge,  not 
swear  to  it ;  let  the  defendant  enter  his  reply,  but  deliver  it 
unsworn.  For,'  he  adds,  '  it  would  indeed  be  awful  for  trial 
upon  trial  to  occur  within  our  walls,  and  for  us  to  know  and  feel 
that  nearly  half  the  parties  to  them  were  perjured  souls ;  and  yet 
to  mix  with  them,  meet  them  at  table,  talk  with  them,  intermarry 
with  them  !  Let,'  he  concludesj  '  an  oath  be  taken  from  judges, 
from  magistrates,  from  electms  to  high  offices,  from  all  in  whom 
is  reposed  any  weighty  trust,  and  who  have  no  interest  in  perjury. 
But  whenever  perjury  would  lead  to  gain,  decide  the  cause  without 
an  oath.  Let  no  one  swear  to  enhance  his  credit ;  let  there  be  no 
imprecation.' 


Art.  Y\.— Secret  Hlttory  of  the  Court  of  England  from  the 
Accession  ofGporye  III.  to  the  Death  of  George  IV.  ;  including. 
amongst  other  important  Matters,  full  Particulars  of  the  Mys- 
terious Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  By  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Sister  of  his  Grace  the  present 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  and  of  the  Countess  of 
Dunmore.     London.     1832.     ('2  vols.  8vo.) 

TVTE  notice  another  infamous  publication,  but  for  a  somewhat 
*  '     different  object,  and  with  very  different  feelings  from  those 

which  guided  our  observations  on  the  '  Diary  of  the  Times  of 

George  IV.'    In  that  work  a  lady  of  rank  endeavoured  to  transfer 
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the  disgraceful  responsibility  of  the  authorship  to  some  atKmytnoBS 
shadow.  In  this,  an  anonymous  slanderer  ostentatiously  imputes 
his  wretched  libels  to  a  lady  of  rank;  who  has  in  truth  no  more  to 
do  with  them  than  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  former  work — ^how- 
ever individually  discreditable  the  publication  was — ^had  yet  some 
foundation  in  truths  and  was  at  least  original.  This  is  nothing' 
but  an  amplified  reprint  of  libels,  equally  atrocious  and  absurd, 
which  have  long  been  in  clandestine  circulation^  and  for  one  of 
which  the  original  publisher  was  many  years  since  tried  and  con- 
victed, but  evaded  punishment  by  forfeiting  his  bail,  and  flying 
the  country. 

It  was  very  right  and  very  public-spirited  in  an  individual 
against  whom  a  d^rading  charg^,  however  notoriously  false  and 
absurd,  was  distinctly  and  nominally  made,  to  bring  the  libeller 
to  justice ;  but,  in  truth,  we  do  not  believe  that  that  publicatioit— 
any  more  than  the  enlarged  version  now  before  us— -was  insti- 
^ted  so  much  by  individual  malice  as  by  a  reckless  and  shameless 
desire  of  gain  acting  upon  low,  brutal,  and  malignant  natures. 
The  former  publication,  which  is  about  the  size  usually  sold  for 
seven  or  eight  shillings,  was  circulated,  under  the  clocue,  at  the 
modest  price  of  12.  ]«.,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  sum  was  a 
decoy  to  make  the  credulous  suppose  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  piquant  in  so  dear  a  volume.  The  present  work  is— 
on  the  same  principle — retailed  by  a  woman,  who  in  the  dusk 
comes  to  the  door  and  offers  '  Lady  Anne  Hamiltms  Journal ' 
at  the  same  moderate  price  of  one  guinea  per  volume.  The 
publication  of  the  unhappy  ^  Diary'  of  one  Lady-in- Waiting  makes 
people  suppose  it  possible  that  another  may  have  written  a  similar 
book,  and  a  curiosity  to  compare  two  such  works  has  procured  it 
some — though  we  believe  but  a  few — purchasers,  and  it  is  to  put 
an  end  (as  far  as  our  influence  may  reach)  to  this  traffic  between 
knavery  and  credulity,  that  we  condescend  to  write  this  article. 

We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  whether  it  was  the  scan- 
dalous example  of  the  '  Diary'  that  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the 
possessors  of  these  sheets — ^which  were  printed  so  long  ago  as 
1 832,  and  suppressed  probably  in  consequence  of  the  successfiil 
prosecution  of  the  former  volume — to  produce  them  now  with  a 
title-page  bearing  Lady  Anne's  name ;  but  certain  it  is  that — 
whether  her  ladyship  may,  or  may  not,  have  written,  or  be  writing 
her  own  ihemoirs — of  which  we  know  nothing — she  is  entirely 
innocent  of  any  share  in  these  volumes  so  audaciously  imputed  to 
her.  This  is  clear  from  every  page  of  the  body  of  the  work, 
which  does  not  even  affect  to  be  written  by  a  female,  nor  by  a 
person  in  any  degree  personally  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
transactions.    It  is  a  kind  of  chronological  libel,  beginning  several 
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years  before  Lady  Anne  was  bom,  and  proceeding  down  to  1830, 
with  a  detail  of  events,  in  none  of  which  Lady  Anne  has,  or  could 
have,  any  interest — except,  indeed,  that  her  name  once  occurs 
incidentally  as  attending  Queen  Caroline  in  some  public  cere- 
mony, and  even  on  this  occasion  the  author  shows  himself  so  ig- 
norant, not  only  of  Lady  Anne's  proper  designation,  but  of  the 
habits  of  society,  as  to  call  her '  Lady  Hamilton.'  This  would  be 
quite  enough — but  we  have,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  a  distinct 
confession  contradicting  the  title-page.  The  writer  states — 
^  In  a  former  work  of  ours  called^  &c. 

And  the  work  so  referred  to  is  the  very  libel  before  mentioned, 
which  professes  to  be  the  work  of  several  editors,  and  of  which — 
we  repeat — this  is  nothing  but  a  repetition,  with  some  wearisome 
and  disgusting  amplifications,  and  some  additional  specimens  of 
an  extravagance  of  folly  and  ignorance,  of  which  we  should  have 
supposed  that  the  lowest  purveyor  for  the  lowest  libel-shops  could 
not  have  been  guilty. 

It  may  seem,  at  furst  sight,  hardly  worth  while  to  have  expended 
even  these  few  lines  on  so  contemptible  a  subject,  but  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  expose,  and,  we  hope,  to  check  such  an 
audacious  fraud ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  Contemporaries 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of  recording  their  evidence  against  such 
publications,  there  is  danger  that  their  present  impunity  may  give 
them  some  degree  of  authority  hereafter. 


Art.  VIL — Scenes  and  Shadows  of  Days  Departed  ;  with 
Poems  from  Youth  to  Age.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 
London.     12mo.     1837. 

T)OETRY assumes  two  distinct  forms; — one,  in  which  the  poet 
-■-  reflects  back  the  truth  of  nature  upon  the  imagination  of  his 
readers,  without  any  intervention  of  his  own  personal  agency  ;  the 
other,  in  which  he  represents  that  truth  as  it  affects  his  own  sen- 
timents and  feelings.  In  the  former  case,  we  have  the  poem  and 
not  the  poet.  The  poem  may  betray,  by  its  internal  evidence, 
something  of  the  age,  the  character,  the  habits  of  life,  the  poli- 
tical or  religious  opinions  of  the  author  :  its  general  tone  and  im- 
pression may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  of  warlike  or  gentle, 
of  cheerful  or  melancholy,  temperament.  But  this  is  a  subordi- 
nate and  secondary  effect.  Our  interest  and  curiosity,  after  we 
have  deeply  imbued  ourselves  with  the  beauty  or  thfe  grandeur  of 
the  poem,  are  naturally  awakened  towards  the  writer.  Our  gra- 
titude is  anxious  to  discover  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  such 
"^  pure  delight.    It  is  the  same  feeling  which  would  induce  us  to  dis* 
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cmrrr,  if  possible,  the  scolptor  of  the  ApcJlo  Belridere — ^in  wliidi, 
thoiigh  the  marfole  of  which  it  is  made  maj  indicate  the  cownXrj, 
and  the  stjle,  in  some  degree,  the  period  of  its  execution ;  dioiig^ 
we  might  ahnost  Tenture  to  condode,  that  the  anthcMr  of  so  soUime 
a  conception  of  his  Deitj  most  have  been  a  sncere  wonhipper  of 
the  God  '  of  life,  and  poetrr.  and  light.' — there  is,  of  coorse, 
nothing  whatever  to  designate  the  indrridual  artist.  In  this  kind 
of  poetry,  the  poet  has  renounced,  as  it  were,  his  personal  exist- 
ence. He  has  thrown  himself  entirelv  into  the  beings  of  his 
creation.  He  lives  in  them,  he  speaks  in  their  langnage,  h^  thinks 
their  thooghts,  he  is  actuated  by  their  ixwaons.  Self  is  absiwbed : 
the  actual  present  has  vanished  firom  his  oonsdousness.  He  is — 
to  himself,  apparently,  dnrii^  his  temporary  abstraction — ^to  the 
reader  he  is  altogether,  the  unseen  power,  the  principle  of  vitality, 
which  is  kindling  up  before  the  Cuicy  of  that  reader  scenes,  per- 
sons, events,  passions,  feelii^s,  either  altogether  unreal,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  poet,  or  the  poetic  revival,  in  an  imaginary  form,  of 
historical  characters  and  incidents.  Who  it  is  that  is  playing  off 
this  splendid  and  enchanting  phantasmagoria  before  us,  we 
pause  not,  in  our  profound  interest  to  ask — ^we  care  not  to  know. 
The  magic  is,  perhaps,  more  powerful,  because  we  see  neither  the 
wand  nor  the  arm  of  the  enchanter.  We  should  be  disturbed, 
rather  than  gratified,  by  the  self-intrusion  of  the  poet :  it  would 
be  in  some  d^tee  like  discovering  the  machinery  by  which  the 
ancient  mvsteries  enthralled  the  soul  of  the  uninitiate :  it  would 
bring  us  too  forcibly  back  to  the  actual  world  ;  and  remind  us 
that,  after  all,  we  have  only  been  admiring  a  wonderful  work  of 
art. 

Of  the  greatest  of  all  poets — we  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
profanation  if  we  commence  with  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Job — we  know  the  least  from  their  writings.  In  the  obscure 
and  mysterious,  if  genuine*  sonnets,  we  have  some  slight  inti- 
mations of  Shakspeare's  personality ;  but  from  his  plays  we 
know  nothing ;  even  his  personal  character  is  alu^ether  untrace- 
able among  the  multiplicity  of  shapes  which  he  assumes  with 
equal  facility;  he  embodies  every  passion  with  a  much  reality 
as  if  it  were  his  own  dominant  one ;  he  speaks  with  the  same 
readiness  and  familiarity  the  language  of  every  class  and  order  of 
society.  Shakspeare  himself  is  thus  everywhere  and  nowhere — 
when  we  would  seize  him,  the  Proteus  has  taken  another  shape 
— his  spirit  is  too  subtly  and  generally  diffused  to  be  embodied 
and  impersonated.  The  nature  of  his  great  works,  too,  tends 
powerfully  to   this   total    concealment   of  his  individual   being. 

*  On  this  subject  we  entertain  very  grave  doubts-^wbich  we  propose  on  an  early 
occasion  opening  fully  to  the  reader. 

Dramatic 
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Dramatic  poetry  is  of  roursc  that  form  wliicli  is  most  impatient 
of  the  personal  introduction  of  the  poet ;  in  which  he  must  most 
completely  forget  himself,  and  become  identified  with  the  per- 
sonages on  the  scene.  For,  notwithstanding:  the  aulhoiity  of 
Johnson,  actual  illusion  is  the  theory  of  the  dramatic  art :  it  is 
the  unattainable  perfection  for  which  all  must  strive,  though 
aware  that  complete  success  is  impossible.  The  scene  must  be 
made  a£  far  as  possible  another  world;  and  it  is  the  triumph  of 
the  art  to  exclude  the  actual  present. 

In  the  Greek  theatre,  the  older  t:omedy  permitted  the  appear- 
ance of  the  poet  in  the  Parabasis  ;  and  Aristophanes  comes  for- 
ward in  the  midst  of  his  own  play,  to  explain  the  design  and  to 
point  the  satire.  But  the  serious  drama  endured,  when  it  arrived 
at  its  perfection,  no  such  profane  interruption.  The  poet  stood 
entirely  aloof.  The  predominant  style  and  tone  of  the  drama  may 
reveal  something  of  his  character,  but  he  is  totally  silent  of  himself. 
We  can  trace,  in  iEschylus,  the  warrior,  and  the  hold  speculator 
in  religion  ;  in  Euripides,  something  of  the  man  of  peace,  and  of 
the  sophist ;  of  the  most  perfect,  Sophocles,  we  know  nothing,  but 
that  the  perfection  of  bis  works  appears  to  harmonise  with  all 
the  traditional  knowledge  we  possess,  of  the  serene  dignity,  the 
happy  superiority  to  all  the  jealousies  and  political  animosities  of 
hJB  time,  the  devout  religiousness,  of  liis  nature. 

The  genuine  epic,  perhaps  for  another  reason,  was  almost  as 
intolerant  of  the  intrusion  of  the  bard  in  his  own  person.  It  was, 
in  its  theory,  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Deity,  of  Apollo  or  of  the 
Muse,  invoked  to  sing  '  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,'  The  poet  was 
the  passive  instrument  through  whom  only  flowed  the  emanation 
from  the  celestial  being ;  whose  thoughts  and  words  were  not  his 
own,  but  a  suggestion,  or  an  actual  utterance  from  on  higji.  The 
poet  having  intimated  that  inspiration,  appears  no  more.  Poetry, 
in  the  older  times,  is  not  the  avowed  invention,  the  daring  creatitm 
of  the  poet  j  it  is  in  its  pretensions,  truth  and  history.  The  Indian 
epic  writers  are  mythic  personages,  belonging  to  the  times  of  which 
the  poems  treat,  and  with  a  religious  right  to  the  credence  of  their 
hearers.  In  almost  all  other  countries  the  bard  has  been  a  sacred 
character ;  but  his  poetic  chronicles  derived  their  authority  from 
the  sanctity  of  his  caste,  or  of  his  order,  not  of  his  individual  i)er- 
son;  he  was  the  reciter  of  real  events;  and  to  have  awakened  the 
notion,  that  any  part  of  the  narrative  was  the  embellishment  of 
his  fancy,  or  still  more,  the  creation  of  his  genius,  would  have 
chilled,  with  an  unwelcome  and  unnatural  scepticism,  this  confi- 
II      dent  and  unhesitating  faith  of  his  hearers. 

b       In  more  refined  and  intelligent  times,  as  poetry  becomes  more 
^Lof  an  acknowledged  art,  the  poet  ventures  more  and  more  to  refer 
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Ui  himtitilt  In  Greece,  the  eleynic  and  amatoiT  wiiten  weie  the 
lir«t  w\tff  imMcn\9e*\  tlieir  own  lentimeots,  and  demanded  the 
nytniMtUy  o(  their  resulen  in  their  own  feelings.  The  poets  who 
Winif:il  familiar  and  ever)*  day  topics,  the  satirists,  auid  moral 
wriUm,  jiarticularly  at  Rome  (as  in  the  instance  of  Hoiacse,  that 
perfection  of  poetical  egotists  of  this  dass),  erf  course  indnlged 
witlMnit  scrapie  in  this  personal  oonvemtion  with  their  readers; 
but  the  later  epic  poets,  in  this  respect,  apparently  with  an  intuitive 
lutniu:  of  its  propriety,  followed,  though  less  closely,  the  cdder  ex- 
ample. They  were  attempting  to  create  a  new  world — to  throw 
hack  their  readers  into  ancient  and  foigotten  times— to  make  the 
mythic  pcrirxls  of  history  live  again  in  their  imagination:  and 
thev  seemed  to  fear  lest  they  should  destroy  their  own  illusicm, 
ami  diKsipate  the  spell  which  they  had  attempted  to  utter^  if  they 
slK>uld  rudely  call  them  back  to  considerations  personal  to  them- 
selves, and  remind  them  that  they  were  listening  only  to  a  poet 
of  the  Alexandrian  or  Augustan  age.  In  the  £neid^  Viigil 
Vftnturcs  some  few  allusions  to  his  times,  not  to  his  person; 
but  ihb  is  excusable  to  us,  perhaps  it  was  so  to  his  own  cotem- 
porarics,  from  the  importance  of  those  times  to  the  common 
estimation  of  mankind.  The  era  of  the  Caesars^  from  its  gran- 
dtiUT,  is  almost  as  exciting  to  the  imagination  as  the  older  mythic 
and  fabulous  times.  The  modern  epic  writers,  Dante  alone 
excepted,  if  we  may  class  him  among  them,  scarcely  departed 
much  farther  from  ibis  strict  self-concealment;  the  poet  ad- 
drc^sscs  his  hearers,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  authority;  his 
p^cmius  or  his  inspiration ;  he  is  become  a  well-known  and  con- 
ventional (character ;  he  begins  in  the  first  person  '  Canto  Farme 
)i(^t()S(;  :*  but  for  tliis  he  had  the  precedent  of  Virgil  and  of  Ovid. 
ir^il,  however,  seems  to  have  rejected  the  four  preliminary  lines 
of  tixe  yi^neid,  *  lUe  ego  qui  quondam,'  and  contented  himself 
with  the  simple  commencement,  '  Arma  virumque  cano.'  Milton, 
in  the  o])cning  of  Paradise  Lost,  "hy  substituting  a  still  higher 
inspiration  to  that  which  Homer  supplicates  from  the  Muses,  as 
it  W(jro  invests  his  own  personality,  even  while  he  is  addressing 
us  in  liis  own  person,  in  a  kind  of  sacred  and  mysterious  cloud ; 
and  almost  confmcs  his  own  individual  appearance  to  the  opening 
of  his  ]H)em  :  having  unclosed  the  gates  of  his  visionary  realm,  he 
does  not  force  himself  upon  us  further  as  a  guide,  but  leaves  us 
in  th(?  shadowy  world  >Yhicli  be  has  created,  in  the  regions  of  fire, 
in  the  rolostial  mansions,  or  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  nothing 
to  YvviiW  us  to  our  ordinary  diurnal  sphere.  Once  indeed  again, 
and  that  in  a  passage  of  the  deepest  and  most  affecting  pathos,  he 
nlludos  to  himself — to  his  exclusion  from  the  light  of  day;  but 
this,  too,  is  during  a  conventiouEd  pause  in  the  narrative,  at  the 
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commencement  of  a  new  book.  And  in  Milton^  this  self-exclu- 
sion is  the  more  extraordinary,  as^  in  general,  no  writer  seems  S9 
completely  concentered  in  his  own  individual  being.  In  his 
smaller  poems,  and  in  his  prose  writings,  it  is  Milton  with  all 
the  devout  aspirations,  the  sublimities  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  passions,  the  antipathies,  the  stern  sectarianism,  which  attune^ 
every  verse,  and  gives  energy  to  almost  every  sentence ;  which  is 
the  argument  of  almost  every  one  of  the  noble  .Sonnets ;  inspires 
the  strange,  paradoxical,  but  at  times  lofty,  Platonism  of  the  Docr 
trine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce ;  and  swells  the  full  eloquence  of 
the  Areopagiticon. 

It  is  the  intuitive  perception,  therefore,  of  the  beauty  and  pror 
priety  of  the  antique  model,  which  inspires  this  self-restraint  oh  ' 
Milton  in  his  larger  poems.  Dante  alone,  we  have  observed,  is 
a  complete  exception ;  and  as  Dante  is  the  first  great  Christian 
poet,  perhaps  the  only  one  (of  those  popularly  called  epic  writers),, 
who  is  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  classical  example,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  Christianity  has  not  beoji  without 
eflfect  in  the  greater  frequency  with  which  modem  poetry  has 
mingled  up  the  poet  with  his  poem.  We  cannot  pause  to  devcr 
lope  this  at  length ;  we  will  only  suggest  the  greater  importance, 
which  the  inward  workings  of  the  soul,  the  psychology,  if  we  may 
use  the  word,  have  assumed,  not  merely  to  men  in  general,  but  to 
each  individual  man,  under  the  stronger  sense  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  of  future  retribution. 

This  extraordinary  privilege  of  the  greatest  poets  thus,  as  it 
were,  to  annihilate  themselves,  to  become  the  pure  essence  of 
poetry — the  quickening  spirit  of  their  songs — the  music  from  a^i 
unseen  instrument — certainly  gives  the  highest  notions  of  the  won- 
derful powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  most  vigorous  effort 
of  genius— r-the  most  perfect  order  of  Poetry.  This  class  of  poets, 
of  course,  rarely,  if  ever,  indulge  in  occasional  poetry.  Their  poetic 
observation  of  external  nature,  their  inward  feelings  and  affections, 
find  no  immediate  vent  in  verse ;  they  are  treasured  up  and  after- 
wards reproduced  in  their  vivid  creations.  Their  local  descriptions, 
if,  as  Homer's  are  said  to  be,  of  the  most  minute  and  living  fidelity, 
still  are  only  accessories  to  the  general  design ;  they  have  no 
direct  relation  to  fuay  impression  made  by  them  on  the  poet's 
mind,  no  sacred  associations  with  his  feelings ;  they  may  lead  to 
an  inference  that  such  scenes  were  familiar  to  the  poet,  but  they 
disclose  nothing  farther  of  his  individual  existence.  The  poet 
has  willingly  abandoned  his  own  separate  and  distinctive  being  to 
be  a  voice  from  distant  ages,  a  vivifying  spirit  which  converses 
with  mankind,  not  by  any  corporeal  agency,  but  is  resolved,  as  it 
were,  into  his  poem,  like  the  bird  which  is  said  to  throw  its  whole 
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life  into  its  song ;  the  song  still  thrills  and  vibrates  through  the 
air^  but  the  bird  has  ceased  to  exist 

Yet^  on  the  other  hand,  that  kind  of  poetry  which  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  individual  poet^  which 
echoes  back  to  the  world  the  language  with  which  itself  is  ad- 
dressed by  nature,  is  not  without  its  peculiar  interest,  and  has 
some  charm,  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  more  abstract  and 
purely  ideal  style.  As  it  requires  perhaps  a  less  powerful  effinrt 
of  the  imagination  in  the  poet,  so  it  exacts  less  exertion  cm  that 
of  the  reader.  There  is  an  instantaneous  impression  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  the  feeling,  because  it  has  been  actually  felt ;  more 
especially  when  the  poet  is,  as  it  were,  a  representative  of  the  do- 
minant tone  of  thought  and  feeling  in  his  age  or  country.  He  is 
giving  a  body,  a  form,  an  expression  to  our  common  sentiments; 
by  our  kindred  sympathies  he  is  making  poets  of  us ;  our  internal 
emotions  respond  at  once  to  the  call ;  and  his  personality  is^  as  it 
were,  multiplied  and  perpetuated  in  ours.  He  has  found  lan- 
guage for  us,  richer,  brighter,  more  musical,  than  we  could  ever 
have  uttered,  but  still  appropriate:'  he  is  our  interpreter;  and 
though  he  translates  our  humbler  prose  into  a  more  lofty  and 
impassioned  style,  we  recognise  with  delight  our  own  original 
impulses.  The  enthusiastic  admirer  of  external  nature,  when  he 
repeats  the  verses  of  Scott  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Katrine,  or  of 
Byron  on  the  Rhine,  thinks  that  it  is  exactly  what  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  said,  and  would  have  said,  if  he  had  been  equally 
gifted  with  the  '  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum.' 

Even  where  the  temperament  and  mental  constitution,  the 
idiosyncracy,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  poet  is  j>eculiar; — 
where  he  stands  aloof  from  the  rest  of  mankind — either  by  the 
elevation  of  his  thought  soaring  above  the  ordinary  height — by 
the  intensity  of  his  passions  almost  maddened  to  an  appallii^ 
singularity — or,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  set  apart  from  the 
ordinary  race  of  his  compatriots ; — still  there  is  something  in  its 
being  a  romance  of  real  life,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that 
which  is  purely  fictitious.  It  partakes  of  that  interest  which  we 
feel  in  the  wild  adventures  of  a  class  with  which  we  have  few 
habits  and  feelings  in  common,  but  of  whose  actual  existence  and 
exploits  we  have  no  doubt.  It  is  a  kind  of  life  different  from  our 
own,  and  such  as  our  own  neither  has  been  nor  will  be ;  but  the 
strong  conviction  of  its  truth  gives  it  an  irresistible  hold  upon  our 
sympathies ;  and  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  with  regard  to  all  the 
singularities  of  our  common  nature,  blends  with  that  sort  of  con- 
tagious emotion,  which  arises  spontaneously  within  us  from  well- 
expressed  passion  or  well-worded  aspirations  towards  the  wise  or 
the  beautiful,  so  as  to  counteract  and  neutralise  the    sense  of 
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strangeness  and  want  of  communion    with  our  own  mental  or 
moral  character. 

And  this  kujd  of  jxjetry  is  pritbahly  more  acceptjible  in  pro- 
portion as  the  common  mind  becomes  less  imag^Inatirc.  However 
tbc  true  poet  may  occasionally  be  exempt  from  the  inHuencea  of 
his  time,  the  progress  of  knowledge  with  the  mass  of  readers 
naturally  tends  to  repress  the  fancy.  Poetic  faith  requires 
passive  mid  unreasoning  obedience.  When  we  begin  to  questitm 
its  truth  we  destroy  ils  charm.  Still  there  arc  few  so  un- 
imaginative as  not  to  delight  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination. 
Even  if  it  requires  to  be  humoured  and  flattered,  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  so  much  delight,  that,  however  estranged,  we  gladly  em- 
brace all  overtures  to  reconciliation.  Men  of  this  stamp  arc 
delighted  when  poetry  will  come  down  to  their  own  sphere  ;  when 
it  will,  in  some  degree,  abandon  its  privilege  of  ibvelling  in  airy 
realms,  and  not  only  mingle  with  the  actual  world,  but  show  tbat 
world  clearly  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  some  human,  perhaps 
familiar,  individual.  They  like  thus,  as  it  were,  to  be  led  by  the 
band ;  to  be  taught  by  example  how  poetry  should  be  felt.  The 
mind  derives  a  kind  of  adventurous  excitement  in  thus  essaying 
passions  which  it  has  never  experienced— which  may  even  be 
totally  alien  to  its  own  nature.  The  gentlest  beings  are  moved  by 
the  fiercest  emoliuns ;  not  painfully  indeed,  for  the  reiillting;  effect 
of  the  poetry  is  not  complete  enough  to  effect  this,  but  still  so  as  to 
produce  a  certain  agitation,  which  perhaps  would  scarcely  have 
been  causnl  by  purely  fictitious  poetry.  The  electricity  is  pro- 
pagated with  greater  force  by  passing  through  a  human  agent. 
There  is,  we  fear  too,  a  less  pure  and  blameless  element  in  the 
composition  of  this  mingled  pleasure.  In  the  reader,  as  in  the 
poet,  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter,)  vanity,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
predominant  in  the  character,  is  mixed  up  with  the  more  generous 
and  unselfish  s}-mpathieg.  By  sharing  in  the  sensations  we  fancy 
that  we  share  in  the  strength  and  force  of  the  poet's  character ; 
by  enteitauiing  his  thoughts  we  are  but  giving  utterance  to  our 
own ;  we  are  constantly  assimilating  ourself  to  him,  in  a  manner 
which  we  should  scarcely  suppose  possible  to  an  ideal  model  of 
excellence ;  we  feel  as  he  feels,  think  as  he  thinks ;  his  wisdom  is 
ours;  his  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  both  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  passions  and  the  depth  of  his  reflections,  is  assumed, 
sometimes  by  the  inorhid  and  the  feeble,  as  jf  it  arose  out  of  their 
own  hearts,  ur  were  the  original  birlh  of  their  own  understandings. 

In  modern  poetry,  and  even  modern  imaginative  prose,  this 
personality  of  the  author  predominates  to  an  unprecedented 
d^ree.  The  external  forms  of  nature  and  of  art,  the  passions 
and  sentiments  of  humanity,  are  constantly  presented  to  us,  as 
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transferred  through  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  individaal  poet. 
Byron's  poetry  is  all  Byron,  Wordsworth's  all  Wordsworth.  The 
French  have  caught  the  prevailing  fashion,  of  which  they  had 
before,  in  Rousseau,  set  us  a  very  influential  example.  Victor 
Hugo  and  La  Martine  exaggerate  even  the  poetic  egotism  of  our 
own  authors.  Goethe,  in  his  general"  and  essential  character, 
belongs  to  the  same  class ;  though  his  wonderful  versatility  (what 
his  admiring  countr}^men  call  his  vieheifigkeit),  his  extraordinary 
aptitude  of  assuming  any  shape  or  form,  enables  him  at  times  to 
cast  himself  oflF  as  it  were,  and  to  merge  his  personality  in  the 
characters  of  his  infinitely  various  drama.  In  Iphigenia  he  has 
caught  the  pure  Greek  tone;  in  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,.the 
romantic ;  in  Cla\ngo,  that  of  modern  domestic  tragedy ;  but  in 
Faust,  with  all  its  wild  and  preternatural  incident,  he  is  there 
throughout  in  his  proper  person,  and  but  thinly  concealed ;  he  is 
there  in  his  singular  acute  and  biting  observation  on  human  nature, 
in  the  want  of  fixed  and  definite  principle,  in  the  general  vague- 
ness of  the  moral  tone.  To  this  personalism  of  Goethe  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  much  of  his  superior  popularity  to  the  more  ideal 
and  abstract  Schiller.  Scott,  in  some  of  his  romances,  has  much 
of  the  Shakspcrian  sel  f- forgetful  ness ;  throws  himself  entirely,  and 
with  total  self-abandonment,  into  his  personages.  In  this  point 
probably  the  disguise  which  he  chose  to  assume  was  not  without 
considerable  effect;  the  mask  of  concealment  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  features  of  the  individual  face ; — and  yet  there 
are  many  of  these  works  in  which  the  attempt  to  conceal  himself 
utterly  fails.  No  author  perhaps  has  given  more  of  himself  in 
any  book  not  professedly  auto-biographical,  than  Sir  Walter  has 
<lone  in  Rodgauntlet,  for  example,  and  the  narrative  of  Chrystal 
Croftangry.  Though  in  general  no  poet  speaks  more  plainly  in 
his  own  person,  or  mingles  more  of  his  individual  character  with 
his  poetry,  than  Mr.  Soutbcy,  still  perhaps  the  less  degree  of 
}X)pularity  which  some  of  his  more  inventive  poems  have  attained, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  general  craving  of  the  public  taste  for  this 
kind  of  gratification,  this  preference,  as  it  were,  of  private  memoir, 
or  of  history  mixed  up  with  private  memoir,  to  general  history 
itself.  Tlialaba,  and  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  were  far  too  high  in 
the  airy  regions  of  invention  to  touch  the  chord  of  sympathy  in  any 
but  minds  of  a  congenial  temperament.  But  the  poet  who  came 
down  and  mingled  among  us ;  who  described  his  own  emotions ; 
who  betrayed  the  privacy  of  his  own  passions  and  affections, 
seemed  to  speak  an  universally  intelligible  language.  Curiosity 
blended  itself  with  the  taste  for  poetry  ;  men  crowded  to  lectures 
on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  writer  submitted 
himself,  as  the  subject,  to  their  inspection ;  and  some,  as  is  common 
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in  parallel  casps  in  real  science,  began  to  fancy  themselves  afflicted 
witir  the  same  diseases.  All  encouraged,  by  the  earnest  interest 
tbey  showed,  the  exciting  spectacle. 

The  constitution  of  a  characler,  which  thus  scruples  not  to 
throwopen  the  very  inmost  sftnctua-rj  of  the  heart  and  conscience  to 
all  the  world,  is  a  very  curious  moral  phenomenon.  We  should 
have  supposed  that  pride  and  delicacy  would  almost  invariably  be 
among  the  constituent  elempnts  of  a  truly  poetic  mind ;  pride, 
which  would  disdain  to  make  a  confidant  of  any  ordinary  reader, 
and  to  disclose  to  him  without  reserve  the  follies,  the  weaknesses, 
perhaps  the  \-ices  of  the  inward  heart;  delicacy,  which  would 
instinctively  shrink  from  revealing  the  privacy  of  domestic  inter- 
course, or  the  inclinations  of  the  lieart  towards  some  adored  and 
cherished  object.  Where  indeed  the  poet,  by  following  out  certain 
trains  of  thought,  either  has  attained,  or  supposes  that  he  has 
attained,  suiwrior  wisdom,  happiness,  or  dignity  of  character, 
pride  would  unite  with  beneficence,  in  the  desire  to  impart  that 
valuable  secret  to  mankind ;  and  delicacy,  overpowered,  we  may 
conceive,  by  intense  grief,  might  make  a  sainted  and  beatified 
being  of  one  who  has  been  loved  and  lost,  and  might  call 
upon  the  world,  like  Petrarch,  to  join  in  the  worship.  But 
the  personality  of  the  poet  dues  not  always  appear  either  under 
this  dignifie'l,  or  this  holy  character.  It  is  sometimes  the  union 
of  a  highly  poetic  temperament  with  intense  personal  vanity,  as 
in  Rousseau  and  Byron,  which  thus  makes  itself  the  medium 
through  which  it  transmits  all  its  broken  and  refracted  light. 
Where,  as  in  Byron,  the  genius  is  of  high  order,  and  throws 
even  the  vanity  into  the  shade,  we  Indulge,  we  approve,  by  the 
interest  with  which  we  listen  to  all  these  private  revelations^ 
this  splendid  egotism.  Unfortunately,  vanity  is  too  often  the  sole 
inspiration ;  swarms  of  young  Byrons  overrun  the  field  of  lite- 
rature, who  have  made  the  slight  mistake  of  supiwsing  that  Byron 
was  a  poet  because  he  told  ua  all  about  himself;  when,  it  Was 
only  because  he  was  a  great  poet  lliat  we  felt  the  least  interest  in 
his  personal  adventures  and  feelings.  Till  he  had  established  his 
fame.  Pope  would  have  had  loo  much  good  sense  to  suppose  that 
the  world  would  care  to  know  how  many  small  poets  crowded  to 
Twickenham,  '  happy  to  catch  him  just  at  dinner-time ; '  to  solicit 
his  patronage  and  flatter  those  personal  deformities,  to  which  he 
does  not  scruple  to  allude  in  his  graceful  playfulness. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  ihose  poetical  autobiogra- 
phers,  particnlarly  in  such  extraordinary  cases,  must  be  called 
upon  to  produce  their  diploma,  not  merely  subsciibed  by  their 
own  vanity,  but  countersigned  by  public  estimation,  before  they 
should    1k!   allowei.1  to   practise.      Where   tbo    printing-press   is 
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made  the  confesftional,  wc  would  hot  be  too  easy  and  lenient  in 
granting  absolution.  In  these  imitative  cases  indeed  the  feelings 
arc  apt  to  be  as  factitious  as  the  expression ;  it  is  not  spontaneous 
emotion,  not  the  overflowing  of  a  hearty  big  and  bursting,  as  it 
were^  with  its  insupportable  burthen,  but  an  elaborate  working  up 
of  the  feelings^  a  studious  effort  to  be  as  unfortunate,  and  miser- 
able, and  sometimes  as  wicked,  as  possible.  The  great  masters 
in  this  art  sometimes  unconsciously  betrayed  that  they  feU  for 
effect ;  but  theirs  was  at  least  good  acting.  Bad  tragic  soliloquy, 
delivered  with  unnatural  emphasis,  deserves  and  meets  with  no 
toleration.  The  whole  beauty,  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  enforced, 
of  this  kind  of  poetry,  the  sole  power  which  it  possesses  of  affect- 
ing the  mind  with  any  {permanent  interest,  depends  upon  the 
impression  of  its  truth.  Directly  any  suspicion  of  artifice  or 
affectation  is  raised,  the  reality,  which  was  its  charm,  vanishes ; 
it  has  not  the  licence  of  fiction,  which  belongs  to  the  other  kind 
of  poetry,  nor  the  connexion  with  actual  Hfe,  which  is  its  own 
proper  characteristic. 

Still,  as  long  as  this  or  any  other  system  of  composition  pro- 
duces true  poetry,  we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  it. 
Though  we  have  thus,  coldly  perhaps,  pursued  our  analysis,  we 
are  ready  to  throw  off  our  philosopher's  cloak,  and  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  any  pure  or  delightful  emotions  which  may  be  excited 
by  verse  or  prose.  Human  nature  is  so  various  ;  the  ^'icissitudes 
of  life,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  the  mind  so  infinitely 
diversified ;  there  is  so  much  congeniality,  so  much  blood,  be- 
tween all  human  beings,  that  the  story  of  the  most  uneventful 
life,  the  impressions  of  the  most  ordinary  circumstances,  the  gentle 
impulses  of  the  most  retired  and  peaceful  existence,  recorded 
with  simplicity  and  truth,  and  touched  by  the  light  of  poetry,  may 
produce  a  most  pleasing  effect,  even  where  the  wing  of  the  bard 
is  not  strong  enough  for  bolder  flights.  This  priniege  of  moving 
the  hearts  of  others  by  our  own  personal  emotions  would  not, 
like  the  kindred  taste  for  autobiography,  have  been  so  easily  or  so 
frequently  abused,  if  it  had  not  this  strong  hold  on  the  popular 
mind.  The  weariness  of  the  public  taste  will  soon  revenge  itself 
by  neglect,  if  it  degenerates  into  sentimentalism  br  affectation; 
while  wherever  it  is  genuine  and  real,  wherever  it  finds  the  right 
way  to  the  human  heart,  that  heart  will  open  without  reluctance, 
and  disclose,  in  the  words  of  Gray, 

*  Its  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.* 

We  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  thus  disburthenlng  our 
thoughts  on  what  appears  to  us  an  important  distinction  in  poet- 
ical criticism,  or  at  least  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  poetry, 
from  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bowles's  small  volume,  containing  in 
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prose  some  reminiscences  of  Lis  childhood^  and  some  of  Lis 
sonnets  and  smaller  pieces.  We  are  not  aware  tLat  tLc  claims  of 
Mr.  Bowles,  as  a  poet.  Lave  ever  received  any  detailed  notice  in 
our  journal.  Nor  are  we  sorry,  at  tLis  late  period,  and  towards 
tlie  decline  of  Lis  life,  to  pay  some  tribute  of  respect  to  tLe  sweet- 
ness of  Lis  verse — its  effect,  wLicL  Las  not  been  unimportant,  on 
tLe  poetry  of  tLe  day — and  tLe  singularly  benevolent  and  amiable 
simplicity  of  Lis  cLaracter,  as  it  appears  in  all  Lis  writings.  Some 
of  our  most  distinguisLed  poets  Lave  acknowledged  tLeir  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Bowles.  Mr.  Coleridge  (in  Lis  BiograpLia  Lite- 
raria)  describes  tLe  awakening  impulse  of  Mr.  Bowles's  sonnets 
on  Lis  own  fertile  and  inventive  mind ;  Le  describes  Limself  as 
strongly  moved  '  by  tLe  genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry  so 
tender  yet  so  manly,  so  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and 
Larmonious.'  Mr.  SoutLey,  in  tLe  very  elegant  preface  to  tLe 
new  edition  of  Lis  works,  speaks  witL  tLe  same  grate'ful  recol- 
lection of  tLeir  impression  upon  Lis  own  feelings.  TLere  is  a 
pleasing  incident  relating  to  Mr.  SoutLey,  in  tLe  preface  to  tlie 
volume  before  us.  Mr.  Bowles's  first  appearance  before  tLe 
public  was  as  tLe  autLor  of  fourteen  sonnets,  publisLed  at  BatL, 
witL  tLe  praisewortliy,  but  not,  as  appeared  at  first,  very  Lopeful 
design  of  defraying  some  Oxford  debts,  wLicL  Lis  parents  could 
ill  afford  to  pay.  TLe  bookseller  would  only  venture  on  a  very 
small  edition,  wLicL  was  soon  exLausted.     Mr.  Bowles  says : — 

•  Soon  after  this  third  edition  came  out,  my  friend,  Mr.  Crutwell,  the 
printer,  wrote  a  letter  saymg  that  two  young  gentlemen,  strangers,  one 
a  particularly  handsome  and  pleasing  youth,  lately  from  Westminster 
School,  and  both  literary  and  intelligent,  spoke  in  high  commendation 
of  my  volume,  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  some 
poems  printed  in  the  same  type  and  form.  Who  these  young  men  were 
I  knew  not  at  the  time,  but  the  communication  of  the  circumstance  was 
to  me  most  gratifying,  and  how  much  more  gratifying,  when,  from  one 
of  them,  after  he  himself  had  achieved  the  fame  of  one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  eloquent  of  the  writers  in  his  generation,  I  received  a  visit  at 
my  parsonage  in  Wiltshire  upwards  of  forty  years  afterwards !  It  was 
Robert  Southey — we  parted  in  my  garden  last  year,  when  stealing 
time  and  sorrow  had  marked  his  still  manly,  but  most  interesting  coun- 
tenance.* 

Lord  B)Ton  likewise  spoke  in  favourable  terms  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
'  Missionary,'  *  wLicL,  on  tLe  wLole,  we  tLink  tLe  most  pleasins: 

of 


*  The  openint;  of  this  Poem  is  very  sweet  and  fanciful : — 

*  Summer  was  in  its  prime ;  the  parrot  flocks 
Darken'd  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks ; 
The  Chrjsomel  and  purple  hutterfly, 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  by ; 
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of  Mr.  Bowles  s  inoentke  poems.  But  it  is  this  influ^ace  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  poetry  on  minds  like  those  of  Coleridge  and  Southey 
which  points  out  his  proper  place,  and  the  importance  of  his  in- 
fluence^ in  the  history  of  English  poetry.  Mr.  Bowles's  earliest^ 
if  not  his  best^  certainly  his  most  affecting  and  popular  poetry^ 
was  strictly  personal.  It  was  the  simple^  gentle,  and  peculiarly 
harmonious  expression  of  his  own  feelings ;  nature  was  described 
solely  as  it  harmonised  with  his  tone  of  sentiment^  and  mingled 
with  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  Without  great  force,  there  was 
a  tenderness  which  could  not  but  create  a  favourable  impression ; 
and  the  melancholy,  tempered  with  Christian  resignation^  created 
perhaps  a  more  lively  interest,  from  the  gpreater  novelty  and 
originality  of  that  kind  of  poetry  when  the  Sonnets  first  appeared. 

Cowper,  indeed,  perhaps  Young,  had  before  prepared  the  way, 
and  materially  assisted  in  the  development  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 
But  the  peculiar  religious  sentiments  of  Cowper^  at  that  time  still 
less  in  accordance  with  any  considerable  section  of  the  community 
than  they  would  be  at  present^  set  him,  to  a  certain  degree,  apart 
from  the  world  ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  fame  was  established,  that 
he  came  more  and  more  forward  in  his  proper  person^  and  ventured 
to  hope  that  the  incidents  and  circumstances  of  his  peaceful  and 
retired  life  could  have  any  interest  for  others.  It  w^s  in  the 
Task,  and  the  smaller  pieces  of  that  period^  that  he  became  so 
much  a  personal  poet ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  show  the  charm 
of  perfect  truth,  the  exquisite  magic  of  real  poetry,  more  strongly, 
than  the  manner  in  which  Cowper  throws  a  fascinating-  and  de- 
lightful interest  over  anything  so  flat  and  uninviting  as  Olney 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  trivial  circumstances  of  his  every-day 
life,  and  the  narrow,  and,  however  amiable,  certainly  very  unre- 

Tlie  humming'birc],  along  the  myrtle  bowers, 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowers  ^ 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill. 
The  mockbird  sings— and  all  beside  is  still. 
And  look  !  the  cataract  that  burst  so  high 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity, 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends, 
And  stealing,  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends, 
Througli  whose  illumined  spray,  and  sprinkling  dews. 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hues. 

*  Checkering  with  partial  shade  the  beams  of  uoon^ 
And  arching  the  grey  rock  with  wild  festoon, 
Here  its  gay  network  and  fantastic  twine 
The  purple  cogul  threads  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  i)fl  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe, 
])i[)s  its  long'  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks  with  moss  and  lichens  white* 
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markablc  society  in  wLich  he  lived.  The  scenery  of  Bucking- 
hamshire owes  as  much  to  the  verse  of  Cowper  as  that  of  tlie 
Low  Countries  to  the  colouring  of  Hobbima  or  Cuyp. 

Cowper  tempts  us  to  another  digression,  which  we  trust  the 
reader  will  pardon.  Personal  poetry  varies  in  its  degree  of  relation 
to  the  temperament  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
writer.  It  is  sometimes  merely  the  espression  of  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  our  nature,  the  parental  or  the  conjugal  affections,  love, 
with  its  ordinary  hopes  and  disappointments,  the  common  joys  and 

.  the  common  sorrows,  the  social  happiness,  or  the  bereavement, 
which  are  the  varied  but  universal  lot  of  mortality.  Sometimes  it 
is  more  completely  identified  with  passions  of  singular  vehemence, 

.  incidents  of  rare  occurrence,  and  moral  phenomena  which 
can  only  awaken  a  more  remote  and  less  active  sympathy.  The 
case  of  Cowper  will  illustrate  both.  Those  only  whose  views  of 
Christianity,  if  not  the  same  as  afflicted  the  disturbed  intellect  of 
that  amiable  man,  yet  approximate  to  them,  will  fully  identify  them- 
selves with  his  dark  and  harrowing  expressions.  Those  whose 
Christianity  is  more  cheerful,  and  more  truly  Christian  —  (to  say 
notliing  of  those  who  have  no  Christianity  at  all  in  their  hearts) — 
will  not  have  the  same  immediate  and  direct  community  of  feeling 
with  Cowper — will  require  a  stronger  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
realise  that  of  whicli,  however,  they  cannot  hut  recognise  the  truth ; 
it  will  only  have  the  general  claim  of  human  nature  upon  the  in- 
terest, not  that  of  being  the  impersonation  of  what  cither  has  passed 
or  may  actuEilly  pass  through  our  own  hearts,  of  being  our  own  ex- 
periences, to  borrow  the  word  of  that  religious  party,  reflected  back 
upon  us.  On  the  other  hand,  with  tliat  vast  proportion  of  man- 
kind who  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  felt  and  returned  the 
maternal  affection,  those  exquisite  lines  '  on  his  mother's  picture ' 
find  their  way  at  once  to  the  depths  of  the  heart — they  strike  on 
a  common  chord  which  vibrates  through  almost  all  the  race.  In 
this  case  all  the  smaller  circumstances  individualise  the  incident, 
but  the  emotion,  to  which  it  appeals,  is  a  part  of  our  general 
nature — they  are  the  fine  and  minute  touches  which  give  reality 
and  actual  existence  to  the  scene,  but  it  is  the  general  resemblance 
to  universal  nature  which  arrests  and  enchains  our  attention.  This 
piece  is  so  familiar  to  all  admirers  of  poetry,  that  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  exemplifying  our  position  by  some  lines,  less  known, 
and  differing  perliaps  from  Co^vper's  as  being  more  strictly  a 
family  portrait,  still  with  sufficieut  relation  to  the  common  feeling 
to  render  them,  if  we  may  su  speak,  common  jiropevty — to  find 
in  their  calm  but  deep  tone  an  echo  from  the  general  human 
heart : — 

'  Ye  who  approach  her  threshold,  cast  aside 
The  world,  aud  all  the  httluncss  of  pride;  Coine 
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Come  not  to  pass  an  hour,  and  then  away, 

Back  to  the  giddy  follies  of  the  day ;     ' 

With  reverent  step  and  heav*n-dirccted  eye. 

Clad  in  the  rohes  of  meek  humility, 

As  to  a  temple's  hallowM  courts,  repair. 

And  come  the  lesson,  as  the  scene,  to  share. 

Gaze  on  the  ruinM  frame  and  palUd  cheek. 

Prophetic  symptoms,  that  too  plainly  speak  I 

Those  limhs  that  fail  her  as  she  falters  by ; 

Pangs,  that  from  nature  will  extort  a  sign ; 

See  her  from  social  intercourse  removed. 

Forbid  to  catch  the  friendly  voice  she  loved ; 

Then  mark  the  look  composed,  the  tranquil  air, 

Unfeign'd  contentment  still  enthroned  there. 

The  cheerful  beams,  that,  never  quench'd,  adorn 

That  cheek,  and  gladden  those  who  thought  to  mourn ; 

Benignant  smiles  for  all  around  that  shine, 

Unboimded  love,  and  charity  divine ! 

This  is  religion — not  unreal  dreams, 

Enthusiast  raptures,  and  seraphic  gleams ; 

But  Faith's  calm  trimnph — Reafion*s  steady  sway, 

Not  the  brief  lightning,  but  the  perfect  day. 


*  HcB  have  I  seen  assaiVd  by  deepest  woe, 
O'erwhelming  desolation's  sudden  blow ; 
How  much  she  felt,  the  body's  ills  display ; 
From  that  dread  hour  began  the  slow  decay. 
Yet  she,  who  quiver'd  at  another's  pain. 
Her  own  with  stoic  firmness  could  sustain ; 
Stood  unsubdued — ^but  meekly  kiss'd  the  rod. 
And  took  with  patience  all  that  came  from  God; 
And  curb'd  her  grief,  when  sorrow's  cup  ran  o'er. 
Lest  those  who  saw  her  weep  should  weep  the  more. 

*  Her  have  I  seen  when  death  was  at  her  side. 
And  Hope  no  longer  to  our  prayers  replied. 
Nor  then  celestial  visions  blest  her  sight. 

Or  angels  waiting  for  the  spirit's  flight ; 

Awe  she  confest — but  awe  devoid  of  fear. 

In  death,  as  life,  who  knew  her  Maker  near. 

Yet  she,  whose  claim  (if  any  may)  will  prove 

Sure  of  the  joys  that  crown  the  just  above. 

Humbly  preferred  no  title  of  her  own. 

And  on  redeeming  grace  reposed  alone. 

In  acts  of  prayer  life's  ebbing  moments  past. 

Or  acts  of  love,  benignant  to  the  last. 

Nor  one  forgot,  nor  fail'd  to  recommend 

Each  poor  dependant — name  each  valued  friend ; 

And, 
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And,  most  resign'd  to  summons  all  tut  given, 
Still  human,  grieved  to  leave  us,  though  for  heav'n. 

'  Nor  hers  alone  the  virtues  that  require 
Some  stroke  of  fate  to  rouse  their  latent  fire ; 
Great  for  an  hour,  heroic  for  a  scene. 
Inert  through  all  the  common  life  het\veen  ; 
But  such  as  each  diurnal  task  perform. 
Pleased  in  the  calm,  unshaken  by  the  storm. 
In  her  had  nature  bounteously  combined 
The  tend'rest  bosom  with  the  strongest  mind ; 
Sense  that  seem'd  instinct,  so  direct  it  caught 
The  just  conclusion,  oft  refused  to  thought ; 
Simplicity  of  heart,  that  never  knew 
What  meant  the  baubles  which  the  world  pursue : 
All  these,  by  not  a  taint  of  self  alloy'd. 
All  these  were  hers — for  others  all  employed. 
To  seek  the  haunts  of  poverty  and  pain, 
Teach  want  to  thrive,  and  grief  to  smile  again ; 
To  guide  young  footsteps  to  the  right,  and  win 
The  old  in  error  from  the  ways  of  sin ; 
To  ease  the  burthens  of  the  human  race, 
Mend  ev'ry  heart,  and  gladden  ev'ry  face, 
She  lived  and  breathed-^not  from  tne  world  estranged. 
But  moved  amongst  it,  guileless  and  unchanged ; 
Still  loved  to  view  the  picture's  brighter  side ; — 
The  first  to  cherish,  and  the  last  to  chide.. 

*  For  this  around  the  time-struck  ruin  wait 
Admiring  crowds,  the  lowly  and  the  great ; 
Thither  for  this  the  young,  the  good,  repair. 
And  watch,  and  tend,  with  unremitted  care ; 
For  this  the  orphans  of  the  village  bring 
Unbidden  gifts,  the  earliest  wreath  of  sprinj^. 
Homage,  that  scarce  encircles  youth  or  power, 
In  court  of  king's,  or  beauty's  vernal  bower. 
Thus  cheer'd,  yet  thus  forbid  to  labour  more. 
Wanting  herself  the  aid  she  gave  before ; 
When  feeble  mortals  peevishly  complain. 
Regret  past  pleasures,  and  survive  in  vain ; 
She,  like  th^  silver  lamp,  that,  night  and  day, 
Before  some  altar  sheds  its  hallow'd  ray. 
Serenely  shines,  in  pure  effulgence  bright. 
With  pious  lustre,  and  attractive  light; 
Dispels  the  black'ning  shades  that  gather  round. 
And  guides  the  wanderer  to  the  sacred  ground.' 

Poems  by  Henry  Gaily  Knight^  Esq.^  4th  Edit.  1837. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bowles.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
some  reminiscences  of  the  poet's  earliest  youth,  related  with  the 
amiable  garrulity  of  age.     The  chief  incident  is  a  visit  to  an  old 

man 
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man  of  ninety,  whom  Mr.  Bowles  found  living  in  the  parish  of 
which  his  father  had  been  the  clergyman — 

*  The  old  man's  solitary  cottage  hung  iiear  the  summit  of  a  small 
green  croft.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  of  May.  The  blackbird  was 
heard,  in  the  distance ;  nearer,  the  wren  was  in  her  richest  song.  ITie 
murmuring  bee,  and  the  silent  butterfly  were  abroad  in  the  sunshine, 
circling  over  the  old  man's  seat.  The  sound  of  the  sea  was  faintly 
heard,  as  when,  by  the  side  of  my  mother,  a  child,  I  heard  it,  after  a 
long  journey,  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  old  man,  with  a  few 
white  hairs  sprinkhng  his  temples,  was  sitting  in  a  garden-chair,  oppo- 
site his  cottage.  One  butterfly,  which  was  wheeling  and  wavering  over 
his  chair,  almost  touched  his  bare  temples,  as  he  was  sitting,  without  his 
hat,  for  the  sake  of  the  morning  breeze,  which  just  mov^  at  times,  a 
slender  flake  of  his  white  and  shining  hair.  He  took  scarcely  any 
notice  of  me,  when,  with  my  informant,  I  drew  near.' — ^pp.  vi.  vii. 

Mr.  Bowles  made  himself  known,  as  the  '  Master  Billy/  of 
the  old  man's  early  remembrance — 

*  The  old  man  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  to  touch  my  face ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  traces  of  age,  and  my  own  gray  hairs,  he  seemed  still 
in  doubt,  and  then,  lifting  up  his  palsied  hand,  with  tears,  as  if  all  the 
glimmering  past  had,  like  a  sudden  burst,  of  sunshine,  started  into  light 
and  life,  he  cried,  "  Master  Billy ! "  and  the  tears  fell  on  his  furrowed 
face.  On  a  subsequent  visit  in  1834,  when  I  was  alone, — seeing,  I 
suppose,  a  resemblance  to  my  father  in  features,  which  resemblance 
more  visibly  assimilates  as  a  son  grows  older, — with  both  hands  raised 
and  clasped,  he  faintly  exclaimed,  "My  old  master!  my  dear  old 
master !  " ' — p.  ix. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Bowles,  this  good  specimen 
of  our  rural  unpauperised  poor  had  lived  with  another  master  as 
garden-labourer — 

*  thirty  years — always  the  earliest  at  his  work  on  Monday,  and  always 
the  first  in  his  place  on  Sunday,  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  at  church. 
Thus  he  had  lived  fifty  years,  with  two  masters,  till  the  death  of  both  : 
and  at  the  death  of  the  last,  in  recompense  for  his  fidelity,  honesty,  and 
sobriety.  Colonel  Rogers  left  him  by  will,  for  his  life,  the  picturesque 
cottage  and  garden  which  1  have  described.  There  he  lias  lived,  since 
his  labours  upon  earth  were  concluded — tended  by  one  dutiful  daughter 
— and  there  he  yet  lives  at  the  time  I  am  writing  this.' — p.  x. 

We  will  add  Mr.  Bowles's  sonnet  on  this  good  man — 

'  Old  man,  I  saw  thee  in  thy  garden  chair. 

Sitting  in  silence,  'mid  the  shrubs  and  trees 
Of  thy  small  cottage-croft,  while  murm'ring  bees 
Went  by,  and  almost  touch'd  thy  temples  bare, 
Edged  with  a  few  flakes  of  the  whitest  hair ; 
And  soothed  by  the  faint  hum  of  ebbing  seas. 
And  song  of  birds,  and  breath  of  the  young  breeze, 
Thus  didst  thou  sit,  feeling  the  summer  air 

Blow 
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Blow  gently, — with  a  sad  still  decadence, 

Sinking  to  earth  in  hope,  but  all  alone: — 
Oh !  hast  thou  wept  to  feel  the  lonely  senBC 

Of  earthly  loss,  musing  on  voices  gone  ? 
Hush  the  vain  murmur,  that,  without  offence. 
Thy  head  may  rest  in  peace  beneath  the  church-yard  stone.' 

— pp.  X.  xi. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  recorded  his  removal  to  this  new  home,  which 
took  place  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  almost  when  he  was 
an  infant,  and  the  anecdotes  he  tells  of  his  adventures  are  certainly 
very  infantine.  We  will  allow  him,  however,  to  describe  it  in  his 
verse,  for  his  poetry  is  always  best  when  it  dwells  on  external 
nature  and  on  himself.  He  is  apt  to  touch  other  human  heingi, 
when  he  introduces  them  into  verse,  with  too  much  of  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  own  nature,  which  softens  away  the  features  of  indi- 
vidual character,  and  altogether  weakens  the  general  expression — 

*  I  was  a  child  when  first  I  heard  the  sound 
Of  the  great  sea! — 'Twas  nicht  and  journeying  far, 
We  were  belated  on  our  road,  mid  scenes. 
New  and  unknown — a  mother  and  her  child, 
Now  first  in  this  wide  world  a  wanderer. 
My  father  came,  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
That  crowns  the  high  hill  crest  above  the  sea ; 
When,  as  the  wheels  went  slow,  and  the  still  wind 
Seem'd  listening,  a  low  murmur  met  the  ear. 
Not  of  the  winds — my  mother  softly  said, 
"  Listen!  it  is  the  sea."     With  breathless  awe 
I  heard  the  sound,  and  closer  press'd  her  hand* 

'  Much  of  the  sea,  in  infant  wonderment, 
I  oft  had  heard,  and  of  the  shipwreck'd  man, 
Who  sees,  on  some  lone  isle,  day  after  day. 
The  sun  sink  o'er  the  solitude  of  waves. 
Like  Crusoe ;  and  the  tears  would  start  afresh, 
Whene'er  my  mother  kiss'd  my  cheek,  and  told 
The  story  of  that  desolate  wild  man, 
And  how  the  speaking  bird,  when  he  return 'd 
After  long  absence  to  his  cave  forlorn, 
Said,  as  in  tones  of  human  sympathy, 
"  Poor  Robin  Crusoe !  " — Thoughts  like  these  arose 
When  first  I  heard,  at  night,  the  distant  sound. 
Great  Ocean,  of  "  thy  everlasting  voice !  " 
Where  the  white  parsonage  amid  the  trees 
Peep'd  out — that  night  I  restless  pass'd — "  The  sea !  " 
Fill'd  all  my  thoughts ;  and  when  slow  morning  came, 
And  the  first  sun-beam  streak'd  the  window  pane, 
I  rose  unnoticed,  and  with  stealthy  pace — 
Straggling  along  the  village  green — explored 

Alone, 
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Alone,  my  fearful  bat  adventurous  way ; 
When  having  tum'd  the  hedge  row,  I  beheld. 
For  the  first  time,  thy  glorious  element. 
Old  Ocean,  glittering  to  the  beams  of  mom. 
Stretching  fieir  off,  and  westward,  without  bound. 
Amid  thy  sole  dominion  rocking  loud ! 
Shivering  I  stood,  and  tearful ;  and  even  now — 
When  gathering  years  have  mark'd  my  look — even  now 
I  feel  the  deep  impression  of  that  hour, 
As  but  of  yesterday/ 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bowleses  poem  of  Banwell 
Hill>  which,  besides  these  pleasing  lines,  contains  some  excellent 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  of  our  rural  population ;  with  some- 
thing too  much  of  the  evils  of  geology^  manufactures,  the  old 
poor-law,  political  economy,  and  Calvinism.  Mr.  Bowles  writes 
on  these  subjects  rather  too  much  from  his  impulses ;  and  he  is  too 
good  a  man,  and  of  a  disposition  too  kindly,  to  be  a  very  powerful 
satirist.  He  is  better  on  the  many  objects  of  his  love,  than  on 
the  few  of  his  aversion — though  his  personal  experience  of  the 
evil  of  itinerant  ranting  will  have  weight  with  all  sober  and  can- 
did minds.  Let  us,- however,  revert  to  Mr.  Bowles  himself — we 
shall  not  of  course  presume  to  lift  the  veil  which  he  has  par- 
tially withdrawn,  from  the  hopes,  and  sorrows,  and  disappoint- 
ments of  his  early  life,  but  we  shall  select  some  of  the  sonnets, 
inserted  in  the  present  volume,  which  dwell  on  these  circum- 
stances, leaving  them  to  tell  their  own  story — and  looking  rather 
to  the  grace  of  expression  and  the  melody  of  versification  than  to 
the  inward  meaning  of  these  significant  strains : — 

Landing  at  Tynemouih,  Northumherlandy  after  a  iemptstuous  voyage 

from  Southampton. 

*  Ah  glow  I  climb  the  cliffs  ascending  side, 

Much  musing  on  the  tract  of  terror  past. 

When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast — 

Pleased  I  look  hack,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 

That  laves  tlic  ])cbl)led  shore  :  and  now  the  beam 
Of  cv'ning  smiles  on  the  gray  battlement 
Of  von  forsaken  tow'r  that  Time  has  rent : — 

The  lifted  our  far  off  with  transient  gleam 

Is  tcmchM,  and  hush'd  is  all  the  billowy  deep, 

O'er- spent :  oh !  when,  on  wakeful  memory's  breast 
Slnill  stillness  steal,  like  this,  and  kindred  rest? 

Then  some  sweet  Imnncniics  niit;ht  soothe  her  sleep, 

Unrtncmies,  on  the  wandering  minstrel's  lyre, 

liikc  fiirs  of  pnrting  day,  that,  as  they  breathe,  expire.* 

•  O  Time !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 

Hoflesi  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence — 
Sooilijni^  fo  snd  repose  the  weary  sense — 
Hiralcst  the  long-forgotten  pang  away ;  Thee, 
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Thee,  would  I  call  my  only  hope  at  last, 

And  think — when  thou  hadst  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flow'd  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, — 
I  might  look  back  on  youthful  sufifrings  past, 
To  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile ; 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour. 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  show'r. 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : — 
But  ah  !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure. 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure  I ' 

*  Ostend.     On  hearing  the  Bells  at  Sea. 
'  How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal ! 

As  when,  at  opening  dawn,  the  fragrant  breeze 

Touches  the  trembling  sense  of  pale  disease, 
So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel ! 
And  hark !  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fall. 

And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide, 

They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide  ! 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 
Of  happy  hours  departed,  and  those  years 

When  from  an  antique  tow'r  ere  life's  fair  prime 

The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  waked  my  wond'ring  childhood  into  tears ! 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er. 
The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more.' 

'  At  Ostendy  Landing. 

*  The  orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  oar — 

From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white. 

The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight. 
And  the  long  wave  comes  rippling  to  the  shore : 
Meantime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies  : 

Yet,  'mid  the  beauties  of  the  mom,  unmoved, 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved, 
Back  o'er  the  deep  I  turn  my  longing  eyes, 
And  chide  the  wayward  passions  that  rebel. 

Yet  boots  it  not  to  think  or  to  complain. 

Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main  : 
To  dreams  like  these,  adieu ! — ^the  pealing  bell 
Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not — and  the  day 
To  life's  sad  turmoil  calls  the  heart  away.' 

*  On  the  Rhine. 

*  'Twas  morn,  and  beautiful  the  mountain's  brow^ — 

Hung  with  the  clusters  of  the  bending  vine — 

Shone  in  the  early  light,  when  on  the  Rhine 
We  sail'd,  and  heard  the  waters  round  the  prow 
In  murmurs  parting; — varying  as  we  go. 

Rocks  after  rocks  come  forward  and  retire, 

As  some  grey  convent-wall,  or  sunlit  spire 
Starts  up,  along  the  banks,  unfolding  slow.  Here, 
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Here,  castles,  like  the  prisons  of  despair. 
Frown  as  we  pass ! — ^Tierc,  on  the  vineyard's  side, 
The  bursting  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide  ; 

While  Grief,  forgetful  amid  scenes  so  fair. 

Counts  not  the  hours  of  a  long  summer's  day, 

Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away.' 

'  Evening — Crossing  the  Scheldt^  at  Antwerp, 

*  Evening,  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend, 

,  Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still, 

The  battlement,  the  tower,  the  farthest  hill 
And  wood — I  think  of  those  who  have  no  friend. 
Who  now,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led. 

From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  wnefe  pleasure  flaunts 

Retiring,  wander  to  the  ring-dove's  haunts 
Unseen ; — and  watch  the  tints  that  o*er  thy  bed 
Hang  lovely,  oft  to  musing  Fancy's  eye 

Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  die  tired  mind 

Might  rest,  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind. 
Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery ! 
Alas !  for  man,  that  hope's  fair  views  the  while, 
Should  smile  like  these,  and  perish  as  they  smile !' 

'  On  accidentally  meeting  a  Lady  now  no  more. 

*  When  last  we  parted,  thou  wert  young  and  fair — 

How  beautiful  let  fond  remembrance  say ! 

Alas !  since  then  old  Time  has  stol'n  away 
Nigh  forty  years,  leaving  my  temples  bare  : — 
So  hath  it  perish'd  like  a  thing  of  air, 

The  dream  of  love  and  youth : — We  now  are  grey ; 

Yet  still  rememb'ring  youth's  enchanted  way, 
Though  time  has  changed  my  look,  and  blanch'd  my  hair, 
Though  I  remember  one  sad  hour  with  pain, 

And  never  thought — long  as  I  yet  might  live — 

And  parted  long — to  hear  that  voice  again — 
I  can  a  sad,  but  cordial  greeting,  give. 
And  for  thy  welfare  breathe  as  warm  a  pray'r. 
Lady,  as  when  I  loved  thee  young  and  fair'.*— pp.  21-38. 

These  all  relate  to  Mr.  Bowles's  first  Fjtte.  We  pass  on  to 
what  he  calls  '  another  occasion.'  What  mysterious,  but  appa- 
rently indifferent  words,  we  select,  in  age,  for  incidents  which  in 
youth  absorbed  our  whole  being  ! 

*  November,  1793. 

'  There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind, 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  art  gone, 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 

Rock, 
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Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sear. 

If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring, 

Thou  late  hast  pass'd  the  happier  hours  of  spring. 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year ; 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  morn 

Or  evening,  thou  hdst  shared,  far  off  shall  stray. 

O,  spring,  return !  return,  auspicious  May ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlorn, 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray, 
Who  from  these  shades  is  gone  far  far  away.' 

*  May,  1794. 

*  How  shall  I  meet  thee.  Summer,  wont  to  fill 

My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  the  coomb's  romantic  side 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 

The  polars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  tend. 
Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  would  delight. 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  poor  friend, 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoots,  and  cheer  the  sight ! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sadder  eyes. 

And  weep  the  more  for  one  who  in  the  cold  earth  lies !' 

,  —pp.  83—85, 

We  are  inclined  to  add  one  more  of  a  later  period — 

*  On  hearing  the  Messiah  performed  in  Gloucester  CatJiedra/, 

Sept.  1*8,  1835. 

*  Oh,  stay,  harmonious  and  sweet  sounds,  that  die 
In  the  long  vaultings  of  this  ancient  fane. 

Stay  !  for  I  may  not  hear  on  (earth  again 
Those  pious  airs — that  glorious  harmony, 
Lifting  the  soul  to  brighter  orbs  on  high. 

Worlds  without  sin  or  sorrow  ! An,  the  strain 

Has  died — e'en  the  last  sounds  that  lingeringly 

Hung  on  the  root  ere  they  expired ! And  I — 

Stand  in  the  world  of  strife,  amidst  a  throng, 

A  throng  that  recks  not  or  of  death,  or  sin ! 

Oh  jarring  scenes!  to  cease,  indeed,  ere  long; 

The  worm  hears  not  the  discord  and  the  din. 

But  he  whose  heart  thrills  to  this  angel  song 

Feels  the  pure  joy  of  heav'n  on  earth  begin.' — p.  97. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Bowles's  felicity  in  local  description, 

we  will  quote  the  lines,  which  seem  to  be  his  own  especial  fa- 
vourites ; 
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vouritei ;  ami  wkick  illustrate  in  a  very  vivid  manner  our.obser- 
\-ations  as  to  the  diflerencc  of  such  descriptions,  when  wrought  up, 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  imagination,  to  an  ideal  reminiscence, 
yet  without  any  departure  from  its  fidelity,  and  that  which  is 
forcetl  out  fresh  and  immediate  from  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
with  which  it  has  blended  in  the  poet*s  mind :— 

*  Brockley-Coomhc. 

'  Gnarled  oaks. 
Darky  or  with  fits  of  desultory  light, 
Flung  through  the  branches,  there^  o*erhang  the  road 
Where,  under  houghs  romantic,  Brockley-Coombe 
Allures  the  pausing  luisseiiger  to  wind. 
Step  by  step  up  its  sylvan  hollow,  slow. 
Till  the  proud  summit  gain'd,  how  gloriously 
The  wide  8ceue  lies  in  light — how  gloriously, 
Sun,  shadow?,  and  blue  mountains  far  away. 
Woods,  meadows,  and  the  mighty  Severn — blend ; 
While  the  grey  heron  up-shoots,  and  screams  for  joy  ! 
Here^  the  dark  yew  starts  from  the  limestone  rock 
Into  faint  smishine, — there ^  the  ivy  hangs 
From  the  old  oak,  whose  upper  branches,  bare, 
Seem  as  admonishing  the  nether  woods 
Of  Time's  swift  flight, — while  birds  beneath,  unsfcen, 
(Save  thro'  the  gloom  a  blackbird's  yellow  bill,) 
Tlie  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and,  at  intervals. 
And  heard  far  off,  the  cuckoo's  hollow  note, 
Make  such  a  concert,  that,  with  ears  erect, 
The  squirrel  seems  to  hark,  and  then  to  dance. 
With  conscious  tail  aloft,  and  twinkling  feet, 
Nimbler,  from  bough  to  lx)ugh. 

*  Look !  ere  we  climb 
The  slow  ascent,  l)eneath  the  branching  oaks 
One  jieeping  cot  sends  up,  from  out  the  trees, 
Its  early  wreath  of  elow-jvscending  smoke. 
And  who  lives  in  that  far-secluded  cot  ? 
Old  Dinah :  she  was  once  a  serving  maid. 
In  neat  attire,  and  smiling  as  a  flower, 
The  modest  primrose  of  the  forest-brake, 
And  happy  as  a  bird,  that  sings  all  day 
In  the  green  lane ;  now  aged  and  alone, 
She  wanders  forth  to  gather  a  few  sticks, 
At  morn  or  eve,  which  in  her  hand  she  bears 
To  light  her  slender  fire,  when  the  long  nights 
Come  down  ;  a  basket  hangs  on  her  left  arm. 
Her  right  hand  holds  a  staff,  not  to  support 
Her  tottering  steps,  for  she  is  still  upright, 
But  to  fence  off  the  barking  village  dogs ; 
And  so  she  wanders  thro'  the  woods,  and  sings, 

At 
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A't  times,  a  broken  tune  of  happier  days ; 

Still  gentle,  and  Etill  gently  welcoming 

The  enquiring  Htranger,  to  her  woodland  home. 

Yet  there,  GometimeB,  in  moping  dreaminess. 

She  aits  all  day,  while  phantom  forms  fiit  by, 

Vanishing  only  when  the  sounding  bill 

Of  the  green  woodpecker  is  nearer  heard. 

Tapping  the  trunk  of  the  old  sycamore 

That  shades  her  southern  window,  when  the  bee 

Comes  raurm'ring  forth  again.' — Preface,  pp.  21-23. 
If  our  readers  would  extend  their  a<;c[uaii]tance  with  Mr,  Bowles, 
ns  a  more  imaginative  poet,  and  as  identifjing  himself  with  the 
feelings  of  others,  we  cannot  better  do  him  justice  than  by  quoting 
the  lines  inscribed  '  Abba  Thule,  Father  of  Leo-Boo :'  * — 
'  I  climb  the  highest  cliff;   I  hear  the  sound 

Of  dashing  waves ;  I  gaze  intent  around : 

I  mark  the  grey  cope,  and  the  hoUowness 

Of  heaven,  and  the  great  sun,  that  comes  to  bless 

The  isles  again ;   but  my  long-Btraining  eye 

No  speck — no  shadow— ean,  far  off,  descry. 

That  I  might  weep  tears  of  del  ight,  and  say, 

"  It  is  the  bark  that  bore  my  child  away  1" 

'  Sun,  that  retumest  bright,  beneath  whose  eye 

The  worlds  unknown,  and  outs  tret uh'd  waters,  lie. 

Dost  thou  behold  him  now?     On  some  rude  shore. 

Around  whn?e  crags  the  cheerless  billows  roar. 

Watching  the  unwearied  surges  doth  he  stand, 

And  think  upon  his  father's  distaut  land? 

Or  has  his  heart  forgot,  so  far  away. 

These  native  woods,  these  rocka,  and  torrents  grey, 

Tlie  tall  bananas  whispering  to  tlie  breeze, 

The  shores,  the  sound  of  these  encircling  seas. 

Heard  from  his  infant  days,  and  the  piled  heap 

Of  holy  stooes,  where  his  forefathers  sleep  ? 
'  Ah,  me!  till  sunk  by  sorrow,  I  shall  dwell 

With  them  forgetful  in  the  narrow  cell ; 

Never  shall  time  from  my  fond  heart  efface 

His  image;  oft  his  shadow  I  shall  trace 

Upon  the  glimmering  waters,  when  on  high 

The  white  mooi(  wanders  through  the  cloudless  sky. 

Oft  in  my  silent  cave  (when  to  its  fire 

From  the  night's  rushing  tempest  we  retire) 

I  shall  behold  his  form,  his  aspect  bland ; 

I  shall  retrace  his  footsteps  in  the  sand; 

And,  when  the  hollow-sounding  surges  swell, 

Still  think  I  listen  to  his  echoing  shell. 

idi.' 

'  Would 


'  Would  I  had  perish'd  ere  that  hapless  day, 

When  the  tall  vessel,  iu  its  trim  amy 

First  rush'd  upon  the  soundi)!^  ■<"'SC,  and  bore 

My  iLge's  comfon  from  the  shelteritig  shore ! 

I  WW  it  B]ircad  its  white  wings  to  the  wind — 

Too  Boon  it  \t(t  these  hills  and  woods  behind — 

Oiizin);;,  its  coiiree  I  follow'd  till  mine  eye 

No  louger could  its  distant  track  descry; 

Till  on  the  confines  of  the  billows  hoar 

Awhile  it  hung,  and  then  was  seen  no  more, 

And  only  the  blue  hollow  cope  1  spied. 

And  the  long  waste  of  waters  tossing  wide- 

'  More  mouniful  then  each  falling  surjte  I  heard. 

Then  dropt  the  stagnant  tear  upon  my  beard. 

Methought  the  wild  -waves  said,  amidst  their  roar 

At  midnight,  "  Thou  shalt  &ee  thy  son  no  more  1" 

'  Now  thrice  twelve  nioonn  thro'  the  mid  heavens  have  roUM, 

And  many  a  dawn,  and  slow  night,  have  1  told; 

And  still  as  every  weary  day  goes  by, 

A  knot  recording  on  my  line  I  tie ; 

But  never  more,  emerging  &um  the  main, 

I  see  the  stranger's  bark  approacli  again. 

Has  the  fell  storm  o'erwhelm'd  him  ?     Has  its  sweep 

Buried  the  bounding  vessel  in  the  deep  ? 

Is  he  cast  bleeding  on  some  desert  plain  ? 

Upon  his  father  did  he  call  in  vain  ? 

Have  pitiless  and  bloody  tribes  defiled 

The  cold  limbs  of  my  brave,  my  beauteous  child  ? 
'  Oh !  I  shall  never,  never  hear  his  voice  ; 

The  spring-time  shall  return,  the  isles  rejoice ; 

But  faint  and  weary  I  shall  meet  the  morn. 

And  'mid  the  cheering  simshinc  druop  forlorn ! 
'  The  joyous  conch  sounds  in  the  high  wood  loud. 

O'er  all  the  beach  now  stream  the  busy  crowd ; 

Fresh  breezes  Btir  the  waving  plantain  grove; 

The  fisher  carols  in  the  winding  cove; 

And  light  canoes  along  the  lucid  tide 

With  painted  shells  and  sparkling  paddles  glide, — 

I  linger  on  the  desert  rock  alone. 

Heartless,  and  cry  for  thee,  my  Son,  my  Son.' — pp.  16-19. 
We  thus  bid  farewell  to  Mr,  Bowles,  wishing  that  the  decline 
of  his  now  advanced  years  may  be  as  gentle,  happy,  and  peaceful  as 
that  Cbristianityj  which  he  has  commended  throughout  by  his  life 
and  all  his  writings,  can  make  it.  Whatever  be  his  poetic  im- 
mortality, may  his  hopes  of  that  tetter  immortality  heighten  as 
he  advances  towards  it ! 


A«T.  VIII. — Hinia  on  Scriptural  EducaHon,  and  on  InHrucHon, 
by  Cateckisiiig  ;  intended  fur  ike  use  of  the  Superintendeitts  if 
Parochial  Schools.  A  Charge  delioered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Salop,  in  June,  1835.  By  Edward  Bather, 
M.A.,  ArcLdeaix)n  of  Salop.      London.     Bvo. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  ventured  upon  a  few  remarka  on 
■*^  Village  Preaching — we  will  now  follow  them  up  by  a  few  more 
on  Village  Schools;  in  neither  c^se  aSectini; any  other  pliilosopby 
than  such  as  belongs  to  a  working-day  world.  With  re8]>ect  to 
the  establishment  of  national  schools  in  counlry  parishes  (and  to 
country  parishes  we  mean  to  lunit  our  observatiuus),  we  cannot 
witness  the  attempts  now  made  from  time  to  time,  and  especially 
in  the  proposed  bill  of  Lord  Braugham- — (which  differs  from  his 
former  one  by  its  proTisions  being  extended  from  towns  with  mu- 
picipal  corporations,  to  the  whole  kingdom) — to  take  the  education 
of  the  rural  population  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  with  whom 
it  at  present  rests,  and  with  whom  it  is  natural  it  should  rest,  and 
to  lodge  it  elsewhere,  without  the  reflection  presenting  itself  very 
forcibly,  how  muck  derangement,  loth  fiscal,  moral,  and  religious, 
would  ensue  frwn  such  a  transfer  ;  how  much  existing  machinery 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  actually  working  well,  every  year 
increasing  in  efficacy,  and  promising  eventually,  and  before  long, 
to  embrace  in  iu  operation  the  whole  body  of  the  peasantry,  it  is 
proposed  to  disorganise  and  break  up.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  this  single  argument. 

Looking  at  the  parishes  around  us,  from  the  spot  where  we 
write — (and  we  challenge  the  same  survey  elsewhere) — we  find 
them  almost  all  furnished  with  schools ;  some  daily,  some  Sunday 
schools  only ;  the  latter,  however,  constantly  expanding  into  the 
other;  but  both  begun  and  continued  by  the  clergy.  We  see 
the  schoolrooms  sometimes  built  by  local  subscriptions  at  their 
suggestion,  and  to  which  they  are  themselves  chief  contributors ; 
sometimes  converted  out  of  tithe-barns,  or  other  superfluous  build- 
ings attached  to  the  parsonage,  in  the  disposal  of  which  they  have 
an  absolute  control.  We  see  funds  provided  for  the  salary  of  the 
master  or  mistress,  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  necessaries, 
through  the  same  channel ;  with  or  without  the  aid  of  weeldy  con- 
tributions from  the  children,  which,  if  any,  are  in  all  cases  so  small, 
as  to  be  only  enough  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  knowledge  by 
putting  it  at  a  price.  We  see  clothing  clubs  very  frequently  grafted 
ujion  these  schools,  the  bonus  still  raised  from  the  same  quarters 
as  before,  and  through  the  same  esertions ;  an  incidental,  but  still 
a  very  wholesome  adjuocl  ttf  sehpWUc  iHlucaUon,  inculcating  prac- 
2  a  a  tica! 
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liral  lessons,  not  less  valuable  than  Mr,  Wilderspins',  of  order, 
frugality,  foresight,  and  self- dependence.  We  seethe  clergy  in 
ibeir  parish -rambles  dropping  in  ujwn  these  schools  often  and 
unawares ;  working  them  for  an.  hour  themselves ;  animating  the 
8)stem ;  keeping  teachers  and  scholars  wide  awake ;  exercising 
again,  through  their  wives  and  daughters  (at  least  as  much  alive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  as  themselves),  a  narrow  inspection 
into  the  works  and  ways  of  the  girls  that  resort  to  them  ;  which, 
under  such  superintendence,  become  the  cunabula  of  diligent 
housewives,  the  future  mothers  of  the  hamlet.  We  see  the  clergy- 
man, the  custos  manim  of  the  parish,  by  means  of  these  schools, 
put  in  a  condition  to  be  so  with  effect;  enabled  to  discover  the 
character  and  conduct  of  every  family  in  it,  by  representatives 
which  faithfully  reflect  it  at  the  school ;  qualified  through  such 
information  for  appljing  endless  correctives  in  the  right  place,  of 
a  minute  kind  perhaps,  but  by  their  aggregate  amount,  and  per- 
sonal propriety,  more  successful,  it  may  be,  for  the  reformation  of 
morals  than  all  the  sermons  he  delivers ;  his  rejiroofs,  on  such 
occasions,  felt  to  fall  gracefully  by  the  parents,  and  well  received 
by  them,  because  evidently  prompted  by  the  interest  he  is  taking 
in  their  own  flesh  and  blood;  and  having  weight  besides,  because 
founded,  as  they  would  themselves  confess,  in  accurate  knowledge 
of  facta.  We  see,  in  short,  in  a  school  in  a  country  parish,  on  its 
present  construction,  a  sort  of  small  Exchange,  where  the  minister 
learns  all  that  is  going  on  which  requires  his  interference  within 
the  district  that  belongs  to  him  ;  so  that  half  an  hour's  visit  to  the 
school  (drawing  its  tributaries,  as  it  does,  from  every  corner  of 
that  district)  acquaints  him  perhaps  with  particulars  that  put  him 
in  motion  for  the  week.  For  here  he  learns  who  are  sick,  who 
out  of  work,  who  leaving  the  parish,  who  coming  into  it,  with  a 
hundred  other  matters,  with  which  the  children  come  charged, 
too  trivial  to  name,  but  an  acquaintance  with  which  on  the  part  of 
the  minister  greatly  conduces  to  the  comfort,  order,  and  regula- 
rity of  his  people,  and  to  the  usefulness  of  his  office.  We  further 
see  this  same  functionary  acting  in  his  vocation  as  a  dispenser  of 
knowledge  in  the  parish,  whilst  ho  appeals  to  the  farmer  for  his 
pecuniary  help  to  diffuse  it;  bringing  before  him,  amongst  other 
and  higher  considerations,  the  bearing  of  education  upon  the 
security  of  his  property,  the  habits  of  his  labourers,  the  amount 
of  his  rates ;  till,  yielding  partly  to  the  force  of  the  argument,  and 
partly  to  kindly  feelings  for  the  advocate,  he  gives  his  guinea. 
We  see  much  humanity  imparted  by  these  homely  colloquies, 
these  clinical  lectures  on  the  advantages  of  learning — much  pre- 
judice removed — much  sympathy  fostered — and  besides  all  this, 
an  exchequer  furnisheji^^  for  a  war  against  igaorance,  without  tax, 

warrant. 
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warrant,  or  officer.  But,  above  all,  we  see  the  clergyman  as  the 
accredited  teacher  of  religion  in  the  parish,  possessing-,  in  these 
schools,  an  instrument  for  the  dissemination  of  it  so  effective,  that 
withdraw  it  from  him,  and  you  rob  him  of  the  use  of  his  rig;ht 
hand.  Indeed,  the  power  thus  given  him  has  scarcely  yet  made 
itself  fully  recognised,  or  received  its  complete  development. 

We  feel  that  we  shall  be  adding  strength  to  our  argument,  which 
mainly  lies  in  a  simple  exposition  of  the  system  it  is  proposed  to 
put  in  jeopardy,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  doing  our  present 
schools  a  service,  if  we  draw  our  reader's  attention  to  a  Charge  of 
Archdeacon  Bather's,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  our  paper. 
For  these  '  Hints  on  Scriptural  Education,  and  on  Instruction  by 
Catechising,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Superintendents  of  Pa- 
rochial Schools,'  are  calculated  Tjeyond  anything  we  have  met 
with  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  even,  in  a  degree,  of 
the  clergy  themselves,  to  the  resources,  the  yet  unexhausted  re- 
sources, for  the  advancement  of  religious  knowledge,  which  these 
schools  present.  They  are  evidently  the  fruits  of  sagacious  ob- 
servation and  long  experience — they  are  comunicated  in  a  manner 
the  most  plain  and  unambitious,  yet  graphic  withal,  by  one  whose 
aim  is  not  to  spin  theories  or  split  liiirs,  but  to  take  mankind  as 
they  are  and  amend  them — and  they  descend  to  a  minuteness  of 
direction,  which  those  only  will  appreciate  who  have  had  dealings 
with  their  fellows,  and  know  how  specific  instructions  must  be,  if 
they  are  to  be  useful. 

Although  preaching,  the  Archdeacon  argues,  is  very  much  im- 
proved in  its  character  of  late  years,  and  exhibits  far  more  entirely 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church,  than 
it  once  did,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  effects  upon  our  con- 
gregations are  commensurate  with  this  improvement ;  whether  it 
prevails  for  good  to  the  extent  it  might.  Now  if  this  be  true,  it 
has  happened,  perhaps,  because  we  have  not  in  times  past  begun 
frrrni  the  beginning  in  our  teaching ;  the  hearer  not  having  been 
a  fit  recipient  of  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  because  not  pre- 
viously prepared  in  a  school.  In  the  primitive  church  it  was 
otherwise.  There,  none  were  members  of  the  congregation  who 
had  not  once  been  catechumens.  To  this  natural  order  of  Chris- 
tian education  we  are  now  (if  we  are  not  cut  short)  reverting ; 
catechising  the  child,  that  is,  grounding  him  in  the  principles  of 
the  faith  by  wm  voce  conference  with  him,  in  order  that  the  man 
may  be  taught  to  edification.  But  whilst  we  are  thus  dealing 
with  him,  the  fault  is  our  own,  if  the  very  first  object  of  all  edu- 
cation is  not  answered,  even  as  our  economists  themselves  would 
admit — '  For,  if  they  say  that  something  more  is  desirable  for  the 
poor  than  mere  reading  and  writing  and  a  little  arithmetic,  so  aay 
I  too,' 
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I  too,"  cries  the  Archdeacon  :  '  I  «hould  like  to  see  them  taught 
to  think.'  And  accintJinglj  be  proceeds  to  point  out  Low  this  pri- 
mnrj  object  of  educnlioii  is  achieved,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  of 
(dl.  bv  the  very  same  discipbne  which  sen'es  to  make  them  pro- 
fitable hearers  for  the  Church;  and  that,  whilst  your  aim  is  to 
train  up  in  them  sound  Christians,  you  are  incidentally  form- 
ing tbem  into  thhiking  men.  The  catechist.  then,  who  will  sel- 
dotn  be  any  other  in  a  country  parish  than  the  minister  himself, 
hariu^  fixed  upon  his  subject,  which  will  seldom  be  taken  from 
any  other  book  than  the  Bible — that  bein*  of  all  l)ooks  the  one 
which  is  found  on  trial  to  interest  cluldren  most,  and  therefore 
to  be  the  fittest  to  quicken  them  to  mental  exertion — '  first  instructs 
his  pupils  by  questioning  the  meaning  into  ihem,  and  then  ex- 
amines them  by  questioning  it  out  of  them.'  The  former  part  of 
this  task  he  does  by  putting  what  the  lawyers  call  leading  ques- 
tions, that  is.  questions  which  instil  a  meaning,  to  be  eictracted  bj 
and  by  ;  and  if  the  answers  prove  such  as  require  to  be  corrected, 
which  tbey  will  often  be,  still  the  children  arc  brought  to  make 
the  correction  themselves,  which  is  done  by  means  of  further 
questioning,  after  the  same  fashion  as  before ;  till  at  length  they 
find  themselves  surprised  into  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  pro- 
posed to  tbem,  and  apparently  by  efforts  of  their  own  ;  the  process 
keeping  tbem  on  the  nlert,  and  the  result  flattering  their  sagacity. 
We  «ball  be  excused,  we  are  sure,  if  we  follow  Mr.  Bather 
into  an  example,  fractional  as  il  may  seem ;  for  the  more 
thorough  the  insight  afforded  of  the  faculties  of  our  schools,  con- 
structed as  they  are,  the  more  will  people  be  induced  to  pause 
before  they  give  their  voice  for  their  extinction.  The  sight  even 
of  a  fly  through  a  microscope  would  often  stay  the  hand  that  was 
raised  to  crush  it,  by  unfolding  beauties  overlooked.  Oar  ex- 
ample is  the  parable  of  the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee;  the 
catechist  begins  by  taking  the  passage  to  pieces,  making  the  child 
in  fact  construe  it,  so  as  to  give  proof  that  he  has  not  been 
merely  talking  in  his  sleep;— what  was  done — ^who  did  it — what 
was  said — who  said  it.  Then  comes  a  hartl  word,  a  Publican — 
he  asks — what  is  he  ?  The  child  cannot  tell,  or  tells  him  wrong, 
it  is  very  easy  for  the  questioner  to  set  him  right ;  but  why  do  this 
when  it  is  much  better  and  very  possible  to  make  him  set  himself 
right?  He  will  remember,  if  he  is  put  upon  it,  that  there  were 
twelve  Apostles ;  that  one  of  ihem  was  a  Publican ;  that  his  name 
was  Matthew.  He  can  tell  where  Matthew  was  sitting,  and  what 
he  was  doing  when  he  was  called.  He  thus  works  his  own  way 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Publican;  and  besides,  learns  to 
bring  pass^es  of  Scripture  which  he  has  read,  together ;  thus  gets 
at  a  good  principle  of  interpretation;  and,  above  all,  holds  fast 

that 
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that  which  he  has  in  this  manner  made  his  own.  '  But  the  two 
men  went  up  into  the  Temple  to  pray.'  This  reminds  the  cato- 
-chistto  give  the  child  some  simple  notion  of  prayer.  He  may 
make  a  speech  to  this  effect,  but  it  will  be  to  little  purpose,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  it.  la  answer  to  his  question  the  child  can 
inform  him  what  it  was  they  went  into  the  Temple  professedly  to 
do  :  a  beggar  in  the  street  would  furnish  him  with  an  illustration 
of  this ;  for  he  would  teach  the  child  to  quote  a  teirt  where 
praying  is  expounded  by  '  asking.'  Then,  when  the  child  has 
told  him  whose  house  the  Temple  was,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
t«ll  him  further  who  was  to  be  addressed  in  it.  And,  looking  to 
what  the  Pubhcan  and  the  Pharisee  severally  said,  he  will  be  led 
to  state  that  the  one  asked  for  mercy,  the  other  asked  for  nothing ; 
consequently,  that  the  one  did  actually  pray,  whilst  the  other 
forgot  his  errand.  We  need  not  pursue  the  example  further ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  this  method  will  do  more  for  a  child  than  the 
plainest  sermon  whilst  he  is  a  child,  and  when  he  becomes  a  man 
he  will  put  away  childish  things.  Now,  doubtless,  had  the  catechist 
turned  lecturer,  and  hisintenogationgbeen  orations,  he  would  have 
delivered  in  the  same  space  ten  times  the  doctrine  which  the  other 
has  exfraated  ;  '  but  what  of  that  T  says  Mr.  Bather,  in  a  passage 
which  may  remind  us  of  Mr.  Hunt's  diverting  picture  of  the 
Sunday  SchooVBoy — '  the  listlessness  of  his  youthful  auditory,  the 
vacant  looks  of  some,  and  the  impatient  gazings  of  the  rest  in  all 
directions,  let  you  know  infallibly  that  their  minds  have  never 
been  occupied  at  all ;  perspicuous  the  speech  may  have  been,  but 
"  like  water  that  runneth  apace,"  it  has  passed  away  from  them  as 
it  flowed,  and  whether  the  matter  discussed  related  to  Peter,  or 
James,  or  John,  or  the  facts  were  done  at  Jericho  or  Jerusalem, 
or  the  scope  of  the  argument  was  to  teach  men  to  pray,  or  to  give 
alms,  to  repent,  or  to  believe  the  Gospel,  they  know  not.  The 
sermon  was  blameless,  but  there  'was  no  constraint  upon  them  to 
give  their  thoughts  to  it.' 

Having  thus  questioned  the  meaning  into  them,  for  which  the 
school  for  obvious  reasons  is  the  fittest  scene — and  which  indeed 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  opportunity  for  doing,  but  such  as  a 
school  affords — the  Archdeacon  next  proposes  to  question  the 
meaning  out  of  them,  which  may  be  done  not  there  only,  but  in 
the  Church,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  in  accordance  with 
the  injunctions  of  the  fifty-ninth  canon,  and  the  rubric  at  the  end 
of  the  catechism.  Here  the  minister,  who  is  bound  up,  it  will  be 
perceived,  with  these  schools  from  first  to  last,  gives  the  children 
ui  occasion  of  producing  their  knowledge ;  he  extracts  it  from 
them  piece  by  piece,  and  with  an  eye  in  the  process  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  bystanders ;   thus  he  reaches    the  ignorant  adult 
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through  the  better-infonned  child ;  awakes  a  fresh  interest  in  tfakt 
quarter,  for  lo  hear  others  questioned  is  the  nest  thing  to  b«ng 
questioned  oneself;  the  listener  will  have  the  curiosity  to  catch 
the  child's  reply  ;  a  thought  can  scarcely  fail  to  cross  him,  how  he 
would  reply  himself,  or  whether  he  could  reply  at  all :  he  will  be 
glad  to  get  information  without  the  risk  of  exposing  his  present 
ignorance,  and  when  the  information  is  watched  and  waited  for, 
it  is  retained.  Parents,  too,  will  be  amongst  the  lookers-on,  and, 
besides  gaining  knowledge  themselves,  will  learn  to  set  a  value  on 
the  school  which  they  discover  to  be  a  fountain  of  it,  and  thus 
co-operate  the  more  cheerfully  with  the  minister;  pastor  and 
people  are  embarked  in  a  common  cause ;  fervei  opus,  the  work 
thrives;  and  contributions,  if  wanted,  come  in  freely.  Thus  is 
the  congregation  brought  up  every  way  to  the  mark  of  an  intelli- 
gent audience ;  partly  through  knowledge  imparted  to  those  not 
of  the  school,  by  means  of  the  public  catechising  of  the  children, 
and  partly  through  llie  children  themselves,  as  they  successively 
leave  their  benches,  and  take  their  place  in  the  pews,  leavening 
the  whole : — 

'  And  now,  as  wise  master  builders,  vou  have  laid  the  one  sound 
foundation,  and  as  you  list,  you  may  huild  thereon.  You  may  reason 
with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures,  for  they  know  the  Scnpturea,  and  are 
capable  of  hearing  reason.  You  may  quote  the  Scripturea,  use  Scripture 
terms,  illustrate  at  your  pleasure  by  Scripture  aimClitudes  and  Scripture 
history ;  and  they  will  not  wonder  with  the  utterly  ignoraut,  to  whom 
he  that  sjwttketh  is  a  barbarian ;  nor  cry  out  with  the  aelf-conceited, 
"  What  will  these  babblers  say  ?"  Nor  will  they  be  in  the  condition  of 
those  who,  because  general  heads  "have  never  been  explicated  to  them, 
estimate  a  sermon  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  phrases  of  a  party, 
which  phrases  they  themselves  cannot  render  into  other  langu^e,  and 
iherelbie  can  never  have  obtained  any  definite  instructiou  from  them. 
Your  hearers,  on  the  contrary,  will  admit  your  authorities  and  your 
vouchers.  They  will  be  familiar  with  the  facts  which  you  adduce. 
Words  will  stand  for  something  in  their  minds,  and  Scriptural  allusions 
be  recognised  and  understood ;  and  with  hope  you  may  advance  to  appli- 
cation and  exhortation,  having  so  thoroughly  made  good  your  ground.' 

In  this  manner  will  the  minds  of  the  poor  have  been  exercised 
so  effectually,  that  they  will  be  in  a  contUtion  to  grapple  with  any- 
thing they  are  ever  likely  to  have  to  deal  with ;  for  they  will  be 
possessed  of  a  power  which  they  can  apply  to  any  necessities  or 
opportunities  of  any  kind  ;  and  though  that  power  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  called  forth  by  secular  training,  it  may  be  made 
available  for  secular  objects,  provided  they  are  honest,  to  which 
only  it  would  lend  itself.  But  this  is  not  all^for  so  long  as  the 
alliance  is  presen'ed  between  the  schools  and  the  church,  the  col- 
ItUteral  benefits  which  flow  from  them  are  as  many  and  considerable 
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as  the  direct  ones.  If  tlie  congreg^ation  is  ttus  approximated  to 
the  preacher,  so  is  he  to  the  congre^tion.  The  system  improves 
both ;  for  he  on  his  part 

'  Will  find,'  eays  the  Archdeacon, '  upon  trial,  that  there  is  no  better 
way  of  analysing  and  studying  a.  portion  of  Scripture  or  a  head  of 
doctrine,  iu  order  to  discourse  upon  it,  than  hy  breaking  it  up,  if  I  may 
BO  express  myself,  in  the  manner  required  for  the  purpose  of  instilling  it, 
by  little  and  little,  into  the  weak  and  uninformed.  He  will  master  the 
matter  in  this  way  for  himself— many  useful  hghts  will  come  in  upon 
his  own  mind  in  the  process — he  will  see  how  truth  may  be  best  sub- 
mitted to  his  hearers,  and  what  they  want  to  make  it  plain  to  them. 
When  the  school- questioning  is  over,  he  will  have  collected  so  many 
materials,  and  made  so  many  experiments  on  the  best  method  of 
arranging  them,  and  so  have  possessed  both  his  mind  and  hia  feelings 
with  the  subject,  that  he  will  be  just  in  a  condition  to  write  upon  it  fully 
and  clearly  and  impressively ;  and  he  will  he  full,  moreover,  of  matter 
and  good  thoughts,  which  he  may  carry  with  htm  from  house  to  bouse, 
ill  his  private  visitings  of  hia  dock,  to  great  advantage.' 

And  if,  in  point  of  fact,  village  sermons  of  late  years  have  be- 
come better  adapted  to  the  ends  they  were  ever  meant  for — if,  as 
Baxter  expresses  it  after  his  own  fashion,  the  village  preacher 
knows  now,  better  than  he  did  some  time  ago,  '  how  to  get 
within  men,'  '  how  to  screw  the  truth  into  their  minds,'  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  case, — the  improvement  has  arisen,  we  are  con- 
vinced, very  principally  from  the  operation  of  our  charity-schools, 
which  have  brought  pastor  and  people  into  nearer  contact,  dis- 
closed to  the  former  the  true  approaches  to  their  understand- 
ings and  hearts,  and  taught  him  how  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  manner. 

Such  are  our  village-schools,  and  such  and  so  various  their 
uses,  whilst  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  though  cer- 
tainly religious  knowledge,  as  it  is  perceived,  is  the  chief  thing 
looked  to  in  them,  yet  it  is  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  know- 
ledge ;  only  care  is  taken  that  the  latter  shall  not  occupy  an  undue 
proportion  of  that  time  for  learning  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  must  be  necessarily  short ;  that '  the  school- 
master shall  not  be  allowed  to  seek  his  own  credit  by  having  a 
variety  of  such  things  to  exhibit  in  his  pupils  as  worldly  parents 
are  apt  to  over-estimate ;'  and  that  the  boy  or  girl  shall  not  be 
dismissed  from  the  school,  to  play  their  parts  in  life,  without  a 
stock  of  motives,  safeguards,  consolations,  hopes,  to  inBuence 
them,  other  than  could  result  from  any  acquaintance  they  might 
be  made  to  have  with  elements  of  science,  or  compendiuma  of 
political  economy.  For  passions  are  to  be  provided  against,  that 
'  will  crack  ten  thousand  curbs  of  more  strong  link  asunder,'  than 
the  remembrance  of  a  lecture  on  the  physical  ill  effects  of  ardent 


spirits  or  voluptuoua  excess  will  supply ;  and  servants,  and  hus- 
bands ami  wives,  are  not  made  g;ood  ones  of  their  kind,  by  a  smat- 
tering; of  history,  or  chemistry,  or  mechanics;  and  the  burdens  of 
life,  and  especially  of  a  ymor  man's  life,  are  not  effectually  relieved 
by  arithmetic ;  and  when  men  lie  them  down  on  the  bed  of  sickness 
or  death,  and  feel  themselves  immortal,  they  do  not  take  courage 
and  confidence  from  the  thought,  how  much  they  have  known  of 
things  below  the  moon ; — surely  that  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion which  has  an  eye  to  these  matters,  nay,  which  makes  a 
preparation  for  them  its  first  and  foremost  object,  is  not  very  far 
wrong ! 

Meanwhile  the  positive  success  of  the  system  we  have  been 
thus  very  imperfectly  developing  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  last  Report  of  the  Education  Sodety,  that  no  fewer 
than  993.804  children  in  England  and  Wales  are  in  one  shape  or 
other  at  this  moment  reaping  the  benefit  of  our  schools;  and  argu- 
ment of  their  still  greater  prospective  success  is  to  be  found  in 
another  fact  published  in  the  same  document,  that  the  appUca- 
tions  for  grants  in  aid  of  local  subscriptions  have  increased  in  the 
last  three  years  in  the  proportion  of  65,  122,  230  ;  so  that,  if  the 
'  friends  of  education'  can  be  restrained  from  lending  it  their  help 
for  a  few  years  more,  the  whole  population  of  our  rural  districts 
will,  as  we  have  said,  be  absorbed  by  these  schools,  aud  not  a 
commissioner  be  paid  for  it.     Already 

'  Their  understanding 

Beg;iriB  to  swell,  and  the  approuching  tide 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reaeoiiable  shore 

That  now  lica  foul  and  muddy.' 
True  it  is  that  under  this  system  the  peasantry  will  be  brought 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  wiiich  is  the  grava- 
men nf  the  whole  matter ;  for  the  very  name  of  incumbent  or 
churchwarden  does  not  once  occur  in  the  length  or  breadth  of 
Lord  Brongham's  bill ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  have  in 
general  no  misgivings  whatever  upon  this  subject — are  perfectly 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  schools  as  they 
are,  and  think  the  damage  done  to  their  chihlren  by  their  learn- 
ing the  catechism  and  going  to  church  inconsiderable.  And  this 
being  the  case,  we  do  maintain  that  our  legislators  might  be  better 
employed  than  in  sowing  these  scruples  amongst  them,  which  do 
not  spring  of  themselves ;  leading  poor  and  ignorant  people  to 
imagine  that  religion  is 'rather  to  be  shown  by  entertaining  pe- 
dantic niceties  in  a  confession,  than  by  keeping  the  command- 
ments ;  and  fly-blowing  the  coujitry  with  schismatira!  notions, 
instead  nf  seasoning  it  with  salt.  Alas !  to  one  who  really  knows 
what  the  people  are  made  of,  and  observes  the  coarse  and  rampant 
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vices  wbicli  prevail  amongst  ihem,  scoursino;  them  worse  than  a 
hundred  relieving  officers,  it  is  matter  fur  a  smile  and  a  sigh  to 
contemplate  snch  provisions  as  those  containctl  in  the  nineteenth 
clause  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (an  Act  which  we  have 
no  wish,  on  the  whole,  to  condemn),  and  which  are  striking  types 
of  thai  spirit  upon  which  we  are  now  animadverting.     The  in- 
mates of  a.  workhouse  are  for  the  most  part  these  and  such  as  these — 
'  There  children  dwell,  who  know  no  pareutB'  carej 
Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  are  there. 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed,  " 

Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed.  '• 

Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears,  I 

And  crippled  age  with  more  thim  childhood  fears ;  ^ 

The  lame,  the  blind,  and — far  the  happier  they  ! —  « 

The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay.' 
And  these  are  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  provided,  that  '  No 
rule,  order,  or  regulation  shall  oblige  them  to  attend  any  religious 
service  which  may  be  celebrated  in  a  mode  contrary  to  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  such  inmates,  or  authorise  the  education  of  any 
child  in  such  workhouse  in  any  religious  creed  other  than  that 
professed  by  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child,  and 
to  which  such  parents  or  parent  shall  object ;'  and  as  if  this  was 
not  enough,  it  was  added — at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Morpeth,  if 
we  remember — *  or  in  case  of  an  orphan,  to  which  the  godfather 
or  godmother  of  such  orphan  shall  lAjrct !'  Surely  it  would  be 
difficult  to  meet  with  a  finer  example  of  '  cutting  blocks  with  a 
razor'  than  this. 

Now  we  submit  that,  supposing  the  people  are  thus  netted  intfl 
the  church,  the  national  church,  the  evil  is  not  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der it  advisable  to  undo  so  much  that  has  been  done  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  and  to  stop  50  much  that  is  doing,  by  such 
enactments  as  Lord  Brougham  proposes.  Yet  such  a  bill  as  his, 
or  any  other  of  its  kind,  would  utterly  lay  waste  the  whole  of  this 
goodly  fabric  which  is  now  going  up  so  prosperously,  and  without 
the  noise  of  axe  or  hammer.  Jit  present  the  education  of  the 
poor  is  a  voluntary  and  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  their  superiors 
— an  affair  of  persuasion  and  bounty.  It  is  advised  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  compulsion  and  law  ;  and,  in  the  instance  before  us,  by 
a  process  the  most  offensive  ;  investing  five  rate-payers  (be  their 
payments  small  as  they  may)  vrith  the  power  to  convene  a  parish 
meeting  ;  that  meeting  with  a  power  to  elect  a  committee  of  five 
rate-payers  (still  without  any  qualification  as  to  the  amount  of 
their  payments)  :  and  that  "cominitlee  with  a  power  to  decide 
whether  a  school  is  wanted,  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same  to 
the  board  (for  a  board  of  course  there  is  to  be)  ;  and  the  board, 
coQCuning  in  their  views,  with  a  power  to  inflict  an  overseer's 
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rale  upon  tlip  iiarish  for  the  cstalilisfanient  of  the  school.  Thus 
would  the  small  mle-psyers  be  able  by  their  numerical  majorily 
to  control  those  who  could  buy  them  up  a  hundred  limes  told  ; 
*-ole  the  parish  in  ignorance,  which  if  they  happened  lo  be  dis- 
senters llier  would  infallibly  do  ;  and,  in  their  zeal  for  knowledjr>e, 
geuerouily  dip  their  hands  into  their  neig'hbours'  pockets  for 
means  to  disperse  it.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  that  a  project  su 
inor(Unale  as  this  can  pass  into  a  law ;  but  still  all  the  education 
schemes  that  issue  from  the  same  mint  proceed,  if  we  mistake  not, 
u]Min  the  principle  of  a  tax  i  and  as  it  assuredly  is  not  intended 
that  such  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  existing  schools, 
it  would  only  tend  to  break  these  schools  up.  by  diverting  the 
funds  that  feed  them  :  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  people 
will  gii'c  to  one  school  and  pay  to  another  in  the  same  parish. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  further  proi>osed  that  Inspectors  shall  be 
ap)}ointed  by  the  board  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  schools, 
and  to  make  their  report.  Now  even  if  the  clergy  entertained  no 
other  or  more  serious  objections  to  the  plan,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
shrink  from  making  themselves  accountable,  not  to  their  ecclesi- 
astical superiors,  but  to  commissioners  in  London  or  their  roving 
deputies,  for  their  method  of  teaching  the  children  of  their  own 
parishes,  anil  would  decline  serving  under  any  such  flag.  But 
Other  and  OVeu  graver  objections  they  would  Lave,  which  would 
keep  them  aloof ;  for  the  books  used  in  these  schools  would  not 
be  of  their  choosing,  and  probably  would  not  meet  with  their 
approval.  The  Bible,  it  is  true,  would  be  read,  but  only,  we  ap- 
prehend, as  an  item,  perhaps  a  subordinate  one,  in  the  studies  of 
the  school ;  and  certainly  not  with  a  churchman's  comment,  or  in 
conjunction  with  any  formularies  of  the  church.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  cause  of  education  is  taken  up,  and  the  party  by  whom 
it  is  pressed,  are  pledges  enough  for  this;  and  indeed  in  the 
present  hill  the  mask  is  so  far  dropped,  as  that  a  clause  is  intro- 
duced to  protect  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  from  having  their 
ears  offended  by  it ;  ajid  such  consideration  cannot  he  had  for 
them,  without  the  dissenters  sharing  the  like;  for,  if  the  former 
are  to  be  spared  hearing  the  Bilile  read,  the  latter,  in  common 
fairness,  must  be  spared  hearing  it  interpreted.  A  clergyman, 
therefore,  would  feel  himself  quite  out  of  his  place  in  schools  so 
conducted,  and  would  retire  from  all  participation  in  them.  But 
sure  we  are  that  in  almost  all  country  parishes  no  substitute  could 
be  found  for  him  and  his ;  and  that,  abandoned  by  the  minister, 
the  school  would  languish  for  want  of  looking  after. 

Thus  the  only  practical  result  that  could  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  framers  of  this  bill  or  such  bills  as  this  would  be,  that  the 
clergy,  to  be  sure,  would  be  rendered  helpless  in  their  own  pa- 
rishes;  the  sympathy,  such  as  it  is,  (not  over  much  even  now 
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in  ngricultural  districts,)  on  the  subject  of  educiition,  between 
rich  and  poor,  of  which  they  are  the  laedium,  paralysed;  their 
best  opportunity  of  getting  a'  thorough  insight  into  the  cbaractera 
of  their  parishioners,  and  the  abuses  as  well  as  the  virtues  that 
prevail  amongst  them,  taken  away;  the  principal  channel  through 
which  they  communicate  with  the  rising  generation  closed ;  the 
chief  means  of  training  up  a  more  intelligent  body  of  hearers  for 
the  preacher  to  act  upon,  lost  and  gone  ;  and  all  this  derangement 
purchased  at  the  price  of  establishing  a  rickety  school  for  writing, 
accounts,  and  very  small  philosophy,  which  the  upper  class  would 
loathe  because  they  would  be  taxed  to  support  it,  whilst  they  dis- 
approved of  its  principles ;  which  the  minister  of  the  parish  would 
do  nothing  to  promote,  because  it  confounded  him  in  all  his  func- 
tions; and  which  the  dissenter,  and  the  dissenter  only,  would  re- 
joice  in,  because  it  would  be  another  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
church,  and  another  step  in  the  march  towards  a  republic.  And 
yet  the  party  which  would  thus  strip  the  clergy  of  the  powers  by 
which  they  ore  enabled  to  be  effective  in  their  cures,  is  the  very 
same  which  clamours  beyond  every  other  for  laws  to  enforce  their 
residence.  Surely  there  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  thus  confessing 
how  important  are  their  services,  and  then  trying  how  best  to 
defeat  them. 

Why  all  this  idle  jealousy  of  the  church,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  these  education  projects?  She  stands  as  an  establishment,  no 
doubt,  ujKtn  pTivilege.  The  fact  must  be  avowed  and  defended, 
not  disguised.  The  church  partakes  of  the  general  character  of 
the  form  of  the  constitution.  Man  is  not  more  a  bundle  of  habits 
than  a  monarchy  is  a  bundle  of  privileges  ;  and  if  the  church  is 
to  be  henceforward  regarded  only  as  one  sect  of  several,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly,  the  principle  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is 
anotherprinciplefromtbat  on  which  society  is  constructed  through- 
out in  this  country,  and  a  disturbing  force  is  introduced  into  our 
system  which  most  assuredly  will  not  spend  itself  upon  the  church 
only  and  there  stop.  We  throw  out  this  observation  not  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  bold  other  forms  of  government  to  be  better 
than  a  monarchy,  for  such  persons  are  right  in  endeavouring  to 
accommodate  so  essential  an  element  as  the  church  to  the  ulterior 
changes  Ihey  contemplate  ;  but  for  the  consideration  of  the  num- 
bers who  seem  to  think  that  they  may  have  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple in  State,  and  the  republican  principle  in  Church,  and  no 
loosening  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  may  as  well  think  that 
twisting  the  same  rope  different  ways  at  different  ends  would  not 
dissolve  its  continuity. 
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Akt.  IX. — 1.  Schlelermarker's  Jntroducttt/m  to  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Dobsiiii. 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  pp.  43'2.  Cambridge  aud 
London.      18.^6. 

2.  (Euvres  de  Platen.  Traduiles  par  Victor  Coasin.  Tomes 
i— si.     Paris.      1S22  37. 

3.  Initia  Philosophise  Platonirtp.  Auctnre  Phil.  Guil.  Van 
HeuBde.     Vols.  2.  Parts  4.      Trajecli  ad  Rhonum.      1827-31. 

4.  The  History  of  AjKient  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Ritter. 
Translated  from  the  German  hy  Alexander  J.  W.' Morrison, 
B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     2  vols.     Oxfonl.    1838. 

5.  Deantdofjy,  or  the  Science  of  Morality;  in  which  theHamumy 
and  Coincidmce  of  Duty  and  Self-interest,  Virtue  and  Felicity , 
Prudence  and  Benevolence,  are  explained,  exemplified,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Business  of  Life.  From  the  MSS.  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tbam.  Arranged  and  edited  by  John  Bowrir;g.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don.   1834. 

TT  13  remarkable  that  while  we  of  this  country  have  been  aink- 
-*-  ing  yearly  more  and  more  into  natural  and  mechanical  philo- 
sophy,— have  been  numbering  and  classing  (fur  that  is  nearly  the 
extent  of  the  science  acquired)  shells^  and  plants,  and  insecis,  or 
circulating  tleacriptions  of  machmes,  verj'  useful,  doubtless,  ttieni- 
selves  for  the  weaving  of  stockings  and  gown-pieces,  but  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  not  on  that  account  so  necessarily  useful 
to  the  tradesman  who  sells  these  things  or  t<)  the  public  who  wear 
them, — our  continental  neighbours  the  Germans  and  the  French, 
by  no  means  neglecting  to  investigate  the  works  of  nature,  and 
certairdy  gaining  ground  upon  us  in  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
have  thought  it  also  worth  their  while  to  study  the  philosophy  of 
history,  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts,  and,  converting  the  terms, 
the  history  of  philosophy  itself,  of  Which  three  great  branches  of 
knowledge  we  scarcely  possess  even  the  idea.  The  two  rival 
leaders  of  Louis  Philippe's  late  cabinet,  and  supporters  or  oppo- 
nents, as  the  case  may  be,  of  bis  present  one.  Messieurs  Guizot 
and  Thiers,  are  the  authors  of  the  two  best  philosopbical  histo- 
ries which  France  has  produced.  M.  Thiers,  indeed,  in  unfold- 
ing the  causes  and  principles  on  which  her  first  revolution  turned, 
has  certEunly  ascribed  too  much  force  to  the  chain  of  events,  too 
little  power  of  control  to  the  actors,  and  has  thus  palliated  un- 
duly the  guilt  of  those  who  enacted  its  fearful  atrocities;  but 
M.  Guizot,  in  his  beautiful  history  of  French  civilisation,  while 
he  has  equally  opened  out  the  hidden  germs  in  which  the  great 
progressive  changes  of  society  lie,  has  allowed  to  human  bberty 
its  full  play  in  turning  those  tendendea  to  a  worse  or  a  better 
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purpose.  Nor  is  his  work  a  mere  tissue  of  abstract  theories;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  brought  to  life,  by  the  use  he  has  mode  of 
contemporary  documents,  the  dark  ages  of  Gothic  conquest,  and 
those  subsequent  ages  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  dark,  while 
the  cathedrals  they  gave  birth  to  look  down  upon  our  puny 
efforts  of  meagre  imitation. 

It  may  give  the  English  reader  some  confidence  in  the  Justness 
of  M.  Guizot's  philosophy,  that  though  now  as  good  a  conserva- 
tive as  France  can  produce,  he  foretold,  long  before  Louis  Phi- 
lippe became  King  of  the  French,  that  change  of  dynasty  which 
would  complete  the  parallel  between  our  own  revolution  and 
theirs.  Again,  histories  of  a  nation's  general  art  or  literature  are 
considered  by  the  Germans  as  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a 
fair  and  well-grounded  opinion  i>n  the  merits  of  an  indindual 
poem  or  statue  produced  among  that  people.  They  say  they 
cannot  judge  of  Sophocles,  or  Ben  Jonson,  or  Pope,  or  Raphael, 
or  Titian,  without  regarding  in  the  same  view  .SIschylus,  Shak- 
speare  or  Dryden,  Pietro  Perugino,  or  Bellini.  They  rightly 
consider  the  whole  of  the  mental  creations  of  a  people  from  iu 
origin  to  its  decay,  as  a  series  of  organic  phenomena,  of  which 
esch  successive  member  produces  and  modifies  those  which  fol- 
low it  in  the  lapse  of  generations,  just  as  the  character  of  an 
individual  is  evolved  by  the  succession  of  thuughts  and  experience 
in  the  progress  of  life.  In. this  philosophy  of  learned  criticism 
we  are  even  more  behind  our  neighbours  than  in  that  of  political 
bistory,  and  to  those  who  are  ever  so  slightly  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  done  on  the  continent  for  this  science,  it  does 
appear  singular  that,  though  indeed  Winkelman's  History  of 
Ancient  Sculpture,  and  Schlegel's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Art,  have 
been  translated  into  our  language,  we  in  England  are  unacquainted 
with  the  ordinary  and  convenient  term  by  which  the  French  and 
Germans  designate  the  impression  received  by  the  mind  from  an 
object  as  a  work  of  art — we  mean  the  word  asthetwal ;  and  that, 
although  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  classical  and  romantic 
schools  of  literature  have  now  been  discussed  since  the  days  of 
Schiller  for  full  forty  years  by  soKie  of  the  ablest  writers  of  Eu- 
rope, who  have  engaged  large  parties  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
debate  on  the  relative  merits  of  those  two  schools,  we  are  not 
familiar,  to  say  no  more,  even  with  this  distinction,  which  yet  is  aa 
plain  as  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  Parthenon 
and  of  Westminster  Abbey.  We  do  not  possess  a  serviceable  ac- 
count of  our  own  literature  ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  strange, — 
for  a  nation,  like  an  individual  author,  may  not  be  most  disposed 
or  even  best  4uali&cd  to  pass  in  review  the  products  of  its  own 
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niml, — we  do  not  possess  one  introduction  to  the  Greek  classics, 
for  Mr.  H.  N,  Coleridfje's  elegant  essaj  is  but  a  beginning.  Yet 
in  our  universities  Greek  is  more  exclusively  the  staple  of  education 
thaji  in  any  similar  institution  of  Europe — in  Oxford  especially; 
and  We  say  it  to  her  botmur,  because  in  thus  exercising  that  youth, 
which  tbc  country  year  by  year  entrusts  to  her,  on  the  noble  pages 
of  antiquity,  she  acts  npon  the  principle  that  she  is  not  employed 
in  the  inenjal  sen-ice  of  transfusing  into  them  a  given  amount,  or 
tlie  utmost  amount  possible,  of  various  notions — as  you  would  pack 
merchandise  in  a  chest,  or  cram  articles  into  an  cncyclopcedia — 
but  holds  the  nobler  office,  by  showing  them  what  men  of  old 
time  have  well  and  wisely  thought,  or  felt,  or  taught,  to  insure, 
as  far  as  in  her  lies,  in  the  foremost  of  the  land,  what  the  elder 
Coleridge  calls  the  formation  of  a  manly  character.  Slill,  though 
our  public  instructors  have  stood  fast  by  the  good  old  lore,  it  can- 
not be  (lenied  that  classical  learning,  if  it  hold  its  own  in  England, 
does  not  keep  step  with  the  advances  of  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion. We  do  not  believe  that  it  docs  hold  its  own,  and  we  attri- 
bute its  relatively  backward  movement  to  the  want  of  that  more 
ample  and  broadsighted  study  of  Grecian  life,  and  laws,  and  feel- 
ings, which  by  no  means  binders  our  neighbours  from  a  minute 
sifting  of  the  Greek  texts,  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the 
main  of  the  editions  which  issue  from  the  Clarendon  press  bear 
such  crabbed  titles  as  '  Cura  Schwcighauseri,  or  '  Opera  Stall- 
baumi,)  but  rather,  we  should  say,  animates  them  to  the  tnicror- 
scopic  examination  of  the  dead  letter  by  the  hope  of  recomposing 
from  these  fractured  remains  some  antique  shape  of  lii-ing  Hel- 
lenic lineaments.  Nothing,  we  bebcTC,  but  an  enlarged,  pra»- 
tical,  vivid,  and  therefore  popular  treatment  of  classical,  that  is, 
Grecian  literature — (for  the  Roman  sheds  only  a  reflected  light, 
and  derives  its  value  from  the  sun  by  which  it  is  brightened) — can 
enable  that  literattu-e  to  retain  a  place  among  the  host  of  young 
sciences  and  modern  interests  which  court  the  newly-awakened 
mind  of  the  middle  classes  of  England. 

If,  now,  we  ask  what  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the 
third  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  ne  oUuded  above,  the  history, 
namely,  of  philosophy,  the  answer,  like  the  return  to  some  inex- 
perienced orders  for  parliamentary  accounts,  must  be  comprised 
in  a  word  of  three  letters,  'NIL,' — absolutely  nothing  at  all.  Our 
few  writers  on  mental  philosophy  bravely  ignore  all  that  has  been 
written  before  them  ;  and  thus  it  happens  to  them,  as  to  all  who 
seek  originnhty  in  independence  of  the  pioneers  who  have  pre- 
ceded them,  that  they  scratch  out  their  eyes  in  the  bushes,  get 
knee  deep  into  quagmires,  and  end  by  advancing  exploded  falla- 
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cics  as  bold  discoveries.  We  have,  indeed,  but  one  obailote  name, 
metaphysics,  witli  which  to  designate  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  that  name  is  almost  a  terra  of  reproach, 

A  late  English  writer  conceived  that  he  had  discovered  the  great 
secret  of  moral  science,  when  he  laid  down  the  principle  thst'you 
roust  judge  the  value  of  an  action  by  its  eSect  upon  happiness : 
he  tricked  out  this  notable  novelty  in  quaint  corapouiids  of  words, 
became  the  head  of  a  party  which  possessed  an  accredited  organ ; 
and  we  have  heard  one,  who  is  still  a  cabinet  minister,  appeal 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  most  solemnly  and  pathetically,  to  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers,  or, 
as  it  is  called  for  brevity's  sake,  the  Greatest  Happiness  Prin- 
ciple. There  is,  however,  nothing  new  in  this  test.  It  is  the 
practical  canon  of  most  Knglish  writers  on  ethics.  It  is  the 
touchstone  of  Dr.  Paley,  ivhose  Moral  Philosophy  is,  very  unde- 
servedly, the  text-book  of  Cambridge.  At  the  very  time,  howeyer, 
when  this  flourish  of  trumpets  was  raised,  and  clever  men  were  - 
enlisted  by  it,  there  had  been  already  published  by  the  lamented 
Schleierroachcr  an  examination  of  all  -known  systems  of  morals, 
and  of  this,  of  course,  for  it  is  anything  but  new,  in  the  number ; 
the  result  being,  that  no  system  hitherto  devised, — we  do  not  speak 
of  practical  doctrines,  guides  for  the  duties  of  life, — but  that  no 
system  claiming  to  derive  a  moral  cade  from  any  one  supreme 
principle  could  withstand  his  searching  anatomy.  What  course, 
then,  did  that  eminent  man  adapt?  If  his  judgment  led  him  to 
mistrust  scientific  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand,  his  reason  forbad 
him  on  the  other  to  regard  desponding  scepticism  as  the  true 
philosophy.  He  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  Plato;  and 
it  is  be  to  whom  is  owing  that  renewed  ardour  for  the  Homer 
of  philosophers,  as  Panietius  happily  called  him,  to  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  which  the  French,  High-Dutch,  and  even  Low- 
Dutch  titles  prefixed  to  this  article  bear  their  testimony. 
These,  indeed,  are  no  more  than  a  handful  of  grapes  from  the 
foreign  vintage ;  but  English,  alas !  only  appears  among  them  in 
a  translation. 

Schleiermacher  was  the  fii-st  scholar  who,  being  also  more  than 
a  scholar,  and  viewing  the  works  of  Plato  as  a  whole,  endeavoured 
to  arrange  them  in  their  natural  connexion;  and  lie  conceived 
that  by  internal  evidence  he  ha<l  found  in  them  the  order  in  which 
the  author's  thoughts  were  developed,  being  also  that  in  which 
the  several  works  were  written.  The  assistance  thus  afforded  to 
their  comprehension  would  of  course  be  most  valuable,  and  ne 
was  so  far  successful,  that  though  details  of  his  scheme  have  been 
loosened  by  later  inquiry,  the  main  points  are  regarded  by  good 
judges  as  finally  fixed.     He  now  published  the  whole  of  Plato  in 
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ft  German  translation,  prefixing  to  each  dialog^uc  a  dissertation  on 
its  particular  scope  and  on  its  connexion  with  the  remainder. 
These  were  ingenbus  and  profound — perhaps,  like  almost  every- 
thing German,  too  much  of  holh  :  they  gave,  however,  that  valuable 
impulse  to  Platonic  research  which  has  been  since  followed  up 
by  Ast,  Stallbaum,  and  others;  but  having  thus  accomplished 
their  end,  though  they  should  be  read  with  a  view  to  understand 
the  course  which  the  investigation  has  taken,  we  doubt  whether 
much  positive  result  is  to  be  obtained  from  them  alone.  After 
thirty  years  they  have  indeed  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  or 
rather  in  English  words ;  but  translate  them  as  you  will,  the 
thoughts,  and  even  the  language,  must  remain  so  thoroughly 
German,  that  we  are  pretty  sure  they  will  not  tell  much  to  one 
who  is  not  conversant  already  n.*itb  other  philosophical  works  of 
the  country  ;  they  are  difficult  even  then  ;  but  such  a  one  would 
of  course  prefer  to  consult  them  in  the  original. 

M.  Cousin,  the  well-known  professor  and  now  deputy,  follower 
once,  if  not  still,  of  M.  Guizot,  has  nearly  accomplished  in  French 
the  same  task  :  he  baa  arrived,  after  some  years,  at  the  eleventh 
volume  of  his  translation,  prefacing  in  like  manner  each  dialogue 
with  a  dissertation.  His  general  view  uf  Plato  he  has  reserved 
as  ft  bmme  louche  for  the  end.  It  has  been  long  promised,  and 
we  look  for  it  with  some  interest.  The  translation  is  flowing  and, 
on  the  whole,  accurate  ;  the  introductions,  of  course,  clear  enough, 
since  as  the  Germans  are  the  worst  hands  at  making  a  book, 
though  the  best  at  collecting  materials  of  which  books  should  be 
made,  so  are  the  French,  when  the  tbnber  and  marble  are  found 
for  them,  first-rate  hands  at  putting  them  for  you  neatly  together^ 
Still  we  may  be  unreasonable,  but  as  we  admitted  that  Schleier- 
macher  is  somewhat  bard  to  be  understood,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  M.  Cousin  ought  to  be  so  entirely  easy. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  led  smootbly  along ;  but  we  cannot  for- 
get the  high  praise  awarded  by  an  Oxford  examiner  to  an  under- 
graduate, who,  when  set  on,  as  it  is  called,  at  a  passage  of  some 
Greek  chorus,  stoutly  maintained  that  it  could  not  be  construed  at 
all.  This  was  perfectly  true,  be  was  told,  but  a  worse  scholar 
would  have  attempted  it.  We  have  a  sincere  respect  for  M. 
Cousin's  intentions  and  general  views,  but  we  have  reason  to  know, 
that  though  Mrs.  Austin  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  translate 
his  account  of  the  German  schools  and  universities,  he  saw  those 
institutions,  as  it  were,  from  his  inn  windows,  and  wrote  his  book 
from  public  statistical  papers. 

The  work  of  Professor  Van  Heusde,  modestly  entitled  by  him 
'  First  Elements  of  Platonic  Piiilosophy,'  is  written  in  good  Latin, 
easy  therefore,  and  pleasant  like  TuUy's,  not  involved  nor  stilted 
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like  Dr.  Parr's.  Thougli  we  protest  against  the  further  employ- 
ment of  this  dead  language  in  classic  dissertations,  and  even  in  notes 
on  classic  authors,  now  that  the  necessity  for  it  is  done  away  by 
the  suffident  market  each  country  affords  for  good  books  of  the 
kind,  by  the  growing  acquaintance  of  scholars  with  the  chief  mo- 
dern languages,  and  the  increased  facility  of  translation,  besides 
the  certainty  of  a  reprint,  since  the  paper  on  which  they  print  at 
Leipsic  is  too  dingy  for  us,  and  our  hot-pressed  pages  are  too 
costly  for  them ;  and  we  object  to  it,  because  the  use  of  a  dead 
language  must  in  many  ways  hamper  a  writer's  utterance  of  his 
own  living  thoughts;  still  we  rejoice  that  M.  Van  Heusde  has 
kept  to  the  old  practice,  since,  not  being  ourselves  familiar  with 
Low-Dutch,  we  should  otherwise  have  missed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  very  agreeable  book,  with  whose  author  we  heartily  sym- 
pathise in  his  honest  and  fervent  Platonism,  The  book  is  in  fact 
a  review  of  the  spirit  and  composition  of  Plato's  'works,  rather 
than  a  dry  analysis  of  his  philosophy.  It  shows  Plato's  own 
character  and  his  views  of  what  human  life  ought  to  be.  It  con- 
tains extracts  made  with  taste  and  judgment  from  the  more  pic- 
turesque dialogues,  and  particularly  from  those  beautiful  myths, 
or  traditional  religious  fables,  to  both  of  which  the  Professor 
attaches  a  higher  importance  for  beneficial  influence  now  to  he 
exercised  on  the  mind  of  the  general  reader,  than  to  the  other 
more  abstruse  and  dialectical  compositions ;  in  which  estimate, 
we  must  saj,  he  entirely  expresses  our  own  opinion.  The  work 
is  not  unlike  Bishop  Lowth's  '  Pra'lections  on  Hebrew  Poetry.' 
We  are  unwilling  to  find  a  fault,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  our 
•  Professor's  amiable  enthusiasm  has  led  hira  perhaps  into  rather 
too  constant  a  flow  of  praise ;  and  we  have  a  mortal  dislike  to  all 
panegyrics  done  as  matters  of  business,  from  the  time  of  Isocrates 
we  had  almost  said,  but  certainly  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  down  to 
the  ^loges  of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  after-dinner  speeches 
of  our  own  travelling  British  Association. 

Such  is  not  the  fault  of  the  next  book  we  have  to  notice.  Dr. 
Ritter's  "History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.'  We  have  seen  only 
three  volumes  of  this  important  work,  but  it  is  brought  down  in 
four  to  the  close  of  the  Socratic  phUosophy,  that  is,  to  the  final 
establishment  of  Christianity.  A  second  edition  has  been  com- 
menced, of  which  Mr.  Morrison  has  translated  the  two  volumes 
which  have  appeared,  and  which  contains,  he  states,  many  addi- 
tions and  improvements.  It  is  curious,  bythebye,  that  the  second 
edition  of  a  German  work  is  generally  much  altered  from  the 
first,  and  admits  not  only  variations  of  statement,  but  often  direct 
contradictions  of  ils  former  self.  We  have  heard  that  Jacobi,  no 
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Inconsiderable  man^  published  a  book  turning  much  on  a  distinc-* 
tion/unloiown  in  this  country,  between  the  reason  and  the  under- 
standing  ;  but  the  second  edition  had  appended  to  it  this  important 
erratum  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  might  still  wish  to 
make  use  of  their  original  copies,  *  Wherever  you  find  under- 
standing  read  reason,  and  wherever  you  find  reason  read  under- 
standing*  In  general  our  translations  of  German  works  are  most 
unsatisfactory,  in  fact  unintelligible ;  mere  literal  versions  word 
for  word,  without  one  trace  of  English  idiom  in  the  style,  or  of 
freedom  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  The  cluef  cause 
we  take  to  be  tWs,  that  the  Gennans  are  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
living  people,  and  that  as  we  are  not  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of 
thought  with  them,  much  is  of  course  assumed  in  their  books  as 
familiar  which  to  us  is  unknown.  While,  however,  we  admire 
their  real  depth,  we  cannot  deny,  as  Dr.  Ritter  himself  in  his 
preface  admits,  that  they  have  also  an  affectation  of  depth,  which 
iteeks  credit  for  wisdom  by  clouding  itself  in  a  mysterious  maze  of 
words.  Even  when  they  understand  a  subject,  our  good  neigh* 
boors  certainly  do  like  to  paint  it  in  chiaroscuro,  like  Rembrandt, 
who,  however, — ^we  throw  out  the  analogy  for  their  consideration,— 
is  said  to  have  contracted  his  dusky  tone  from  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  inside  of  a  mill,  to  which  the  light  of  common  jday  found 
scanty  entrance.  The  resemblance,  we  believe,  too,  of  the  words, 
and,  in  some  degree,  of  the  thoughts,  leads  the  interpreter  to  the 
supposition  that  they  are  identical.  Mr.  Morrison  is  exempt 
from  most  of  these  faults,  from  the  worst  of  them — mystical  affec- 
tation— entirely.  He  is  not  freely  vernacular,  yet  not  unpleasantly 
alien,  except,  indeed,  where  he  startles  us  by  some  of  those 
uncouth  composites  for  which  we  have  no  sort  of  need,  and  which 
no  example  or  authority  ever  can  succeed  in  naturalizing  amongst 
us.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  difficulties  of  a  translator  from 
the  German  are  great,  for  those  who  write  it  have  reached  even  a 
classification  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  of  its 
phenomena,  in  some  degree  different  from  our  own,  so  that  all 
their  thoughts  are  cast  differently,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  font. 
Thoughts,  therefore,  as  well  as  words,  are]  to  be  translated ;  but 
they  must  be  translated,  if  the  book  is  to  be  understood.  The 
translator  must  first  master  these  obstacles  himself,  and  then,  if  he 
cannot  unravel  them  in  his  new  text,  he  must  at  least  clear  them 
up  in  his  notes,  for  the  benefit,  as  a  noble  senator  once  observed 
in  his  speech,  of  country  gentlemen.  We  at  least  give  this  public 
notice,  that  henceforward,  if  we  do  not  understand  a  German  book 
done  into  English,  we  shall  assume  judicially,  that  it  is  because 
the  translator  has  not  understood  it  himself,  and  on  his  head  be 
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the  cnnsefjuenccB.  This  is  fair  warning.  We  have  enough  and 
to  spare  of  what  is  called  fine  writing  at  home ;  pray  do  not  let 
us  import  it. 

This  book  may  be  said,  however,  to  have  superseded  the  pre- 
vious histories  of  philosophy — even  Teiineman's — not  perhaps  to 
have  rendered  them  useless,  but  to  have  become  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  Temieman,  indeed,  vitiated  his  work  by 
referring,  as  Mr.  Morrison  rightly  observes,  all  previous  philo- 
sophies to  the  scale  of  Kant's  system,  so  that  as  soon  as  his 
master's  rule  passed  away,  bis  book  became  at  once  very  much 
superannuated.  This  congenital  cause  of  decay  Dr.  Ritlcr  has 
guarded  against,  by  stating  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  their  own  words  and  forms  of  expression.  His  fii-st 
volume  treats  slightly  of  the  Indian,  and  more  fully  of  the  old  Greek 
systems  prior  to  Socrates.  Thus  far  we  have  to  grope  a  good  deal 
in  the  dark.  The  second  treats  of  Socrates  himself,  £ind  of  his  im- 
mediate scholars,  among  whom  Plato  occupies,  of  course,  the 
principal  post.  The  remainder  completes  the  story  of  the  Socratic 
philosophy,  under  which  title  Dr.  Ritter  designates  all  Greek 
systems  later  than  the  time  of  Socrates. 

And  here  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  as  if  it  were  something 
new,  who  was  this  burgess  of  Athens  that  set  liis  name  as 
a  seal  for  so  many  centuries  on  the  principal  thoughts  of 
Greece  and  Rome — that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  of 
civilised  man — and  this  without  having  written  himself  a  hook 
or  a  line?  He  was  born,  as  we  know,  from  low  parents,  of 
a  Silenus-like  countenance,  and  never  attainecl  a  competent 
fortune.  His  manhood  was  cast  on  that  period  of  Athens 
when,  the  heads  of  her  citizens  having  been  first  turned  by  those 
very  victories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  which  they  owed  to  their 
older  and  simpler  character,  and  their  hearts  corrupted  by 
tyranny  over  those  very  alhea  with  whom  and  by  whom  they  had 
won  their  glory,  and  when  their  highest  flower  of  art  having  been 
attained  under  Pericles,  by  paying  to  Phidias,  for  the  adoimnont 
of  Athens,  for  the  Parthenon,  and  the  PropyliPa,  those  common 
funds  which  had  been  placed  under  their  charge  for  the  defence 
of  the  ,3igean,  their  art  itself  lost  its  manly  nobleness,  and  be- 
came efleminate  dalliance  in  the  hands  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles. 
It  was  a  time  of  faction,  and  luxury,  and  display.  The  old  reli- 
gious and  warlike  hymns  no  longer  formed  the  first  lessons  of 
youth ;  and  a  new  set  of  teachers,  calling  themselves  the  Wise 
Men,  or  Sophists,  came  into  Athens,  cliiefly  from  Italian  Greece, 
who  boldly  unveiling  the  new  moral  scepticism,  undertook  to 
make  wise  and  good  men  for  a  handsome  fee,  that  is,  wise  and 
good  statesmen  ;  but  the*  goodness  taught  by  this  old 'voluntary 
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system'  turned  indeed  upon  the  knowledge  of  moral  laws^  as  an 
important  element  of  those  beings  whom  a  public  man  must 
influence  before  be  can  lead ;  the  convenient  wisdom  consisted  in 
thiSj  that  as  all  laws  were  made  by  the  strongest — (the  mischief  was 
that  the  Greeks  very  much  identified  moral  rules  with  public  laws} 
*— but  that  all  laws  being,  as  they  said,  made  by  the  strongest,  if  you 
could  but  make  yourself  the  strongest,  you  might,  if  you  pleased^ 
dispense  with  all  law^  that  is,  with  all  moral  obligations  in  your 
own  conduct,  tajdng  good  care,  of  course,  not  to  be  caught  until 
you  had  placed  yourself  above  the  reach  of  the  law.  Socrates 
endeavoured  to  stem  this  flood ;  and  he  dealt  with  these  reverend 
guides  by  asking  of  them,  in  assumed  simplicity,  information  on 
the  doctrines  which  they  professed,  until  by  this  seemingly  inqui- 
sitive cross-examination^  he  involved  them  in  some  self-contra* 
dictions,  and  drew  on  them  the  laughter  of  the  bystanders.  This 
was  the  well-known  Socratic  irony.  But  further,  if  among  those 
bystanders  he  saw  some  promising  youth,  he  would  draw  out^  by 
a  somewhat  similar  series  of  questions  addressed  to  him,  answers 
involving  the  inborn  principles  of  a  right  and  a  wrong,  of  what  is 
mean  or  honorable,  base  or  worthy.  This  he  called  his  obstetric 
art,  alluding  to  his  mother's  profession,  and  i  so  he  struck  many 
a  hidden  spark  which  kindled  thoughts  and  feelings  that  rose 
into  some  noble  flame.  Thus  he  passed  an  active  though  specu- 
lative life  in  the  places  of  Athenian  resort.  Even  the  sumptuous 
and  high-born  Alcibiades  courted  his  company,  not  indeed  for  his 
moral  influence,  but  for  the  rhetorical  improvement  to  be  derived 
from  his  argumentative  powers.  The  jealousy  of  the  powerful, 
acting  by  the  prejudices  of  the  many,  brought  him  in  his  old  age 
under  accusations  of  irreligion,  to  a  violent  end.  We  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  affection  and  veneration  which  his  memory  claims 
from  us.  But  read  of  him  in  Plato ;  read  of  him  in  the  Phfledrus, 
sitting  at  high  noon  under  the  plane-tree,  which  Cicero  says  he 
has  immortalised,  by  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  and  led  to  recite, 
as  if  by  inspiration,  that  beautiful  mythos,  in  which  he  represents 
the  soul  of  a  lover,  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  black 
one,  earthly  desire,  striving  earthward  ;  the  white  one,  heavenly 
affection,  struggling  aloft ;  and  then,  if  the  better  feeling  prevail, 
the  blessedness  of  pure  and  undivided  attachment ;  read  of  him 
in  the  Gorgias,  courteously,  yet  with  sarcastic  power,  confuting 
the  Sophists,  who  maintain  that  the  height  of  ambition  is  the 
superiority  over  public  justice,  and  telling  them  that  he  at  least 
will  keep  his  soul  white  and  pure  for  the  scrutiny  of  Rhada- 
manthus ;  read  of  him  again  at  the  genial  table  of  the  Banquet, 
gay  and  witty,  yet  rising  to  the  earnest  strain  in  which  he  depicts 
the  progress  of  the  mind,  from  the  love  of  individual  beauty,  to 
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the  love  of  all  beautiful  objects,  then  to  the  love  of  honourable 
and  worthy  exertions,  next  to  that  of  right  and  virtuous  contem- 
plations, lastly,  of  Him  who  is  all  that  is  good^  and  just^  and  true  ; 
read  of  him  in  his  Defence  before  his  judges,  avowing  the  object 
of  his  life,  rather  than  palliating  his  conduct^  and  parting  from 
them,  as  he  is  led  away,  with  the  beautiful  words,  ^  You  go  to 
life  and  I  to  death :  which  of  us  for  the  better  part,  the  Gods  only 
know ;'  see  him  with  Crito,  who  has  bribed  the  gaoler  to  con- 
nive at  his  escape,  refusing  to  accept  a  life  which  could  only  be 
preserved  by  renouncing  his  moral  commission,  and  showing  how 
the  personified  laws  of  his  country  would  rebuke  him,  if,  haviiq^ 
during  his  previous  course  supported  their  authority  and  enjoyed 
their  protection,  he  should  now  refuse  to  submit  to  their  award ; 
listen  to  him,  lastly,  in  the  cell  which  is  his  last  day's  lodging, 
bidding  his  weeping  followers  look  forward  to  a  brighter  existence, 
telling  them  when  Cebes  asks  where  he  would  be  buried — telling 
them  with  a  smile  that  Cebes  is  incredulous,  but  that  before 
Cebes  can  bury  him,  Cebes  must  catch  him ;  answering,  when 
they  inquire  his  dying  commands,  that  if  they  govern  their  minds 
according  to  his  precepts,  they  will  certainly  act  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes — if  otherwise,  that  their  utmost  promises  will  be 
unavailing;  and  after  he  has  received  the  fatal  cup  with  an  un- 
changed eye,  behold  him  lying  down  for  the  last  time  with  words 
of  religious  thankfulness ;  read  this  in  Plato,  and  then  you  will 
know,  and  value,  and  love  the  brave,  and  great,  and  affectionate 
philosopher  of  Athens,  to  whom  Erasmus,  as  he  heard  the  names 
of  Christian  saints  recited  from  a  Litany,  added  the  invocation^ 
*  Sancte  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis !' 

We  have  referred  our  readers  to  Plato  for  the  character  of 
Socrates,  although  Dr.  Ritter  regards  Xenophon's  Memoirs  of 
their  common  master  as  the  more  authentic  record  of  his  doc- 
trines ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  inasmuch  as  Xenophon  had  no 
philosophical  system  of  his  own,  he  did  not  invent,  but  report, 
those  sayings  which  he  attributes  to  Socrates.  This  is  so  true, 
that  he  sometimes  appears  not  even  to  have  understood  them. 
But  though  the  limits  of  Xenophon's  mind  may  have  rendered 
him  an  unbiassed  witness  as  to  single  dicta  of  Socrates,  the  more 
congenial  soul  of  Plato  could  alone  receive  or  reflect  the  spirit  of 
Socrates.  This  has  been  done  by  Plato  in  those  Dialogues,  which 
we  have  heard  one  of  the  most  learned  statesmen  of  our  day,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  its  sincerest  Christians,  call  with  reve- 
rence the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world,  after  the  Bible.  The 
whole  works  of  Plato,  in  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  were  cast  into 
the  form  of  conversations  between  Socrates  and  his  followers,  his 
friends,  or  his  opponents;   and  the  veneration  thus  shown   by 
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Plato  for  his  departed  master,  when  he  became  himaelf  for  forty 
jears  the  leading  teacher  of  Greece,  proves  at  once  the  impressire 
power  of  Socrates,  and  the  modest  gratitude  of  his  illustrious 
scholar. 

The    characteristics   of   those    Dialc^ues, but   while    we 

write,  we  are  reminded  that  there  may  be  some,  in  England 
at  least,  who  have  been  persuaded  that,  for  an  enlightened 
citizen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  study  of  Plato  is  much  on  a 
par  with  the  belief  in  ghosts,  or  the  wearing  of  amulets.  We 
recommend  to  their  consideration,  however,  this  passage  from 
Dr.  Ritter's  preface: — 

•  Then,*  [that  is  when  acquaintance  with  original  sources  of  know- 
ledge is  wanting]  '  we  hear  what  is  old  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  antiquated. 
''  How  much  longer,"  it  is  asked,  '*  are  we  still  to  drag  about  with  us 
for  ballast  this  medley  of  science  ?  These  ancients  must  have  been 
strange  people  to  have  employed  themselves  on  something  so  entirely 
different  from  all  that  we  regard  as  of  any  importance."  Yet  it  might 
be  suggested  that  no  ordinary  powers  of  voice  are  required  to  pierce 
through  years,  when  these  come  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands,  or  even 
by  centuries.  The  greater  number  die  off  young.  It  requires  vital 
power  to  grow  old.  I  at  least  acknowledge  that  I  have  found  more  food 
for  my  own  mind  in  those  whom  time  has  already  winnowed  and  sifted, 
than  in  those  whom  the  wave  of  our  own  day  just  throws  up  to  the 
surface,  and  lets  down  to  the  bottom  again.* 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  voice  which  has  pierced  through  two 
thousand  years  is  worth  listening  to,  we  should  say  that  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  Plato's  Dialogues  is  their  dramatic  na- 
ture. The  persons  do  not  seem  to  be  brought  forward  in  order 
to  advance  certain  opinions  or  arguments  on  given  subjects,  but 
they  themselves,  with  their  characters,  views,  and  tempers,  enter 
into  situations  in  which  we  see  them  unfold  their  peculiarities, 
and  watcli  their  conduct  on  the  occasion,  taking  part  ourselves  in 
the  action  of  the  piece,  and  being  as  much  or  more  interested  in 
their  personal  defeat  or  triumph,  as  in  that  of  the  cause  which  they 
espouse.  In  other  dialogues,  as  in  Cicero's  for  instance,  the 
old  Roman  senators  are  merely  there  as  vehicles  of  the  matter 
])r()(luced,  or  at  best,  as  hearers  of  departed  orators.  In  Lucian's 
there  is  j)crsonnl  contact,  but  the  realm  of  Pluto,  in  which  the 
actors  meet,  is  hardly  meant  to  give  even  the  semblance  of  reality. 
Plato*s  Dialogues,  indeed,  are  more  than  dramatic:  like  many  of 
the  nobler  fictions,  they  represent  not  imaginary  but  actual  per- 
sons engaged  in  a  true  course  of  events  :  tliey  are  in  truth  history 
of  the  deepest  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  first  origin  of 
that  philosophy,  or  system  of  thought,  which  has  since  influenced 
the  European  mind  up  to  this  day.  Rut  if  these  Dialogues,  as  to 
the  actors  and  the  action,  arc  above  all  others,  real,  and  historical, 
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and  picturesque;  as  1o  the  subjects  of  convorsation  on  the  other 
Land,  thougli  ihcBe  arise,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  incidentally,  they 
are  iis  lemarkable  for  strict  and  systematic  philosopbic  debate. 
To  recur  to  Ihe  same  examples:  Lurian 'a  object  is  mere  emall- 
lalli,  f.r  persiflage,  or  satire,  or  ribaldry  ;  the  coni-ersations  which 
Cicero  puts  in  the  mouths  of  his  speakers  are  learned  discourses ; 
Plato's  Dialogues  are  a  strict  and  earnest  inquiry,  pursued  bylhe 
strictest  logic  with  which  his  times  were  acquainted,  and  which  be 
himself  indeed  greatly  improved,  into  the  great  problems  of 
human  nature.  So  that  in  these  works  of  genius  you  haie  at  the 
same  time  an  insight  into  the  free  and  playful,  yet  graceful, 
society  of  Athens,  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  her  best  citizens, 
and  a  first  riew,  by  a.  master-hand,  of  the  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  physical  world  of  human  existence.  When  we  look  nearer, 
their  leading  argument  is  plainly  tlie  settlement  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  by  an  appeal  to  our  natural  reverence  for  what 
is  fair,  good,  and  holy ;  our  instinctive  abhorrence  for  what  is 
unjust,  wrong,  and  profligate.  Some  critics,  indeed,  doubt 
whether  this  appeal  to  the  moral  principle  had  the  moral  prin- 
ciple for  its  primary  object.  They  think,  that  in  a  sceptical  age, 
when  it  was  necessary  with  those  who  doubted  everything  to  make 
good  some  groundplot  in  their  minds  on  which  certainty  could  be 
built,  it  WHS  with  this  view  Socrates  laid  hold  of  that  mora! 
feeling,  which,  however  the  understajiding  be  perplexed,  will,  if 
properly  addressed,  almost  always  unconsciously  answer  the  sum- 
mons. The  Socrates,  however,  of  Plato  has  too  deep  a  sense  of 
moral  beauty  and  goodness,  for  us  to  doubt  what  was  the  object 
to  which  the  Master  devoted  himself,  or  by  which  the  Scholar's 
search  after  wisdom  was,  not  fettered,  but  guided.  It  is  this  holy 
rrgard  for  all  that  is  good,  and  great,  and  true,  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  chief  value  of  Plato.  His  system  of  philosophy  giving 
birth  to  other  successive  trains  of  tbouglit  has  itself  passed  away. 
Still  it  was  a  beautiful  system  which  represented  that  the  forms 
of  all  that  is  good  and  fair  in  the  visible  world,  having  an  inde- 
pendent previous  existence  in  the  Supreme  Mind,  had  indeed 
become  obscured  and  tarnished  in  their  union  with  the  matter  of 
the  visible  world ;  but  that  the  souls  of  men  haviitg,  before  their 
entrance  into  the  body,  once  in  n  higher  sphere  gazed  up(m  the 
original  patterns  or  ideas  of  beauty,  and  justice,  and^lujliness,  are 
now,  from  a  faint  reminiscence,  kindled  by  such  imperfect  shadows 
of  those  lovely  realities  as  the  dark  and  gross  things  of  the  earth 
still  exhibit,  and  that  if  they  cherished  by  the  exercise  of  pure 
mutual  affections,  and  improved  by  serene  contemplation  their 
love  of  these  heavenly  images  and  tbeir  acquaintance  with  them, 
ibey  should  after  death  wing   back    their  flight  again  to  those 
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realms  of  beatific  vision  which  had  been  once  before  their  happy 
home. 

In  this  beautiful  system,  one  assumption  strikes  us  at  once  as 
fanciful,  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul.  It  was  indeed  not 
very  positively  asserted  :  but  shall  we  at  any  rate  make  it  a  ground 
of  charge  against  Plato,  or  matter  of  ridicule  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  fair^  and  therefore  more  philosophical,  to  inquire  how  so 
great  a  man  fell  into  such  a  delusion  ?  The  errors  of  the  wise 
must  at  least  have  some  groundwork  in  human  nature.  Now^ 
this  assumption  was  based  upon  the  drcumstance  that  many 
notions  are  found  in  the  mind  of  man^  moral  notions  particularly, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  found  their  way  thither  through  the 
senses  from  the  material  world.  It  may  be  a  childlike  one,  as  it 
grew  up  in  the  youth  of  philosophy.  But  few,  we  think,  can 
doubt  that  any  form  of  belief  in  the  independence  of  the  con- 
science from  the  accidental  impressions  derived  from  the  world  of 
sensation,  will  be  likely  to  lead  a  man  into  fewer  practical  errors,  ay, 
and  into  fewer  philosophical  also,  than  that  other  system  which, 
though  countenanced  by  our  Locke,  yet  when  improved  upon  by  that 
French  school  that  prepared  the  old  French  Revolution,  did,  by  re- 
ferring our  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  same  source  with 
our  perception  of  blue  or  of  scarlet,  of  sweet  or  of  bitter,  repre- 
sent the  mind  of  man,  not  as  judging  what  actions  are  in  them- 
selves right  and  what  wrong,  but  as  passively  receiving  from  those 
actions  an  impression  which  might  be  called  moral  indeed,  but 
which  would  give  no  truer  knowledge  of  the  action  itself,  than 
our  impressions  of  a  flower's  colour  and  smell  afford  UlS  as  to  that 
flower's  own  essence  and  substance.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the  holy 
yet  not  austere  authority  which  Plato  ascribes  to  the  conscience, 
that  is  the  chief  merit  of  his  philosophy  for  our  day.  For  his  own 
time  he  had  doubtless,  as  the  elder  Coleridge  says,  the  great 
desert  also  of  originating  that  methodical  inquiry  into  the  objects 
of  knowledge,  which,  expanded  by  Aristotle,  has  led  to  the 
various  arrangements  of  modern  investigation.  So  little,  indeed, 
of  this  necessary  division  of  labour  and  subjects  existed  before 
him,  that  you  only  find  obscurely  indicated  in  his  books  the  pri- 
mary distinction,  which  originated  with  himself,  between  physical, 
moral,  and  logical  science.  We  have  reaped  the  benefit,  however, 
on  this  head,  and,  according  to  some,  we  may  now  discard  his 
memory.  But  it  is  in  our  moral  philosophy  that  his  spirit  is  still 
wanted.  He  has  not,  indeed,  entered  into  the  details  of  duties, 
but  he  has  set  up  a  noble  standard  of  motives  and  views :  and  it 
has  been  justly,  we  think,  remarked  of  his  well-known  work, '  the 
Picture  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth,'  by  Mr.  Oakley,  of  BaUiol 
College,  in  his  recent  '  Remarks  on  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic 
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Ethics/  that '^^  notwithstanding  inconsistencies  and  extravagancies^ 
there  are  in  Plato's  Republic  many  features  which  render  it  not 
unworthy  of  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ardent  anticipation 
of  the  Christian  polity.'  We  must  add,  that  in  his  inseparable 
union  of  goodness  and  beauty^  of  what  is  right  with  what  is 
graceful  and  honourable,  we  have  always  been  persuaded  Plato 
had  in  his  mind,  however  imperfectly,  the  character  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

The  great  object  of  Plato,  indeed,  is  the  ennoblement  of  the 
human  race.  This  is  his  distinctive  character,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  one.  For  Schleiermacher,  in  that  review  of  all  systems 
of  moral  philosophy,  which  we  cited  before,  tells  us  that  these 
may  all  be  divided  under  two  principal  heads — Systems  of  Perfec- 
tion, and  Systems  of  Happiness ; — that  is,  systems,  which  have  for 
the  object  of  their  law-making  the  production  of  perfect  moral 
excellence  in  the  mind  of  the  agent,  namely,  of  him  who  is  to 
guide  himself  by  such  rules,  and  to  make  this  perfection  the  end 
and  aim  of  his  self-government  and  of  his  conduct — systems,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  lay  down  as  the  sole  object  of  each  and 
every  moral  action  the  production  of  happiness,  that  is,  of  agree- 
able sensations  of  some  kind  in  the  consciousness  of  other  beings. 
We  say  of  others,  because  the  notion  of  a  moral  action  so  plainly 
includes  the  condition  of  a  motive  not  altogether  a  selfish  one^ 
that  we  throw  at  once  out  of  view  the  barefaced  selfish  system  of 
Epicurus — ^whom  Dr.  Ritter,  we  observe,  has  sent  back,  with 
great  justice,  to  wallow  in  his  own  stye,  overturning  the  modern 
doctrine  which  whitewashed  and  made  a  gentleman  of  him,  by 
casting  the  blame  on  his  followers,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
corrupted  his  fine  dilettanteism  into  coarse  sensuality ;  whereas, 
he  would  appear  to  have  been  no  whit  better  than  they,  but  a 
mere  voluptuary,  and,  if  a  philosopher  at  all,  one  whose  knowledge 
went  from  hand  to  mouth,  at  the  best.  Under  the  same  head,  we 
put  at  once  out  of  court  the  recent,  we  hope  we  may  say  the 
late,  French  system  of  Vinteret  bien  entendu,  which  we  take  to  bo 
this  :  that  its  followers  think  it  to  be  quite  right  to  be  generous 
and  honest,  and  so  forth;  but  that  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  be 
either  honest  or  generous,  except  on  a  long-sighted  view  of  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  such  faithfulness  or  magnanimity  to 
their  own  particular  selves.  We  set  aside  the  professors  of  this 
vastly  enlightened  doctrine  as,  on  their  own  showing,  not  includ- 
ing in  their  moral  system  an  essential  condition  of  a  moral  action, 
without  which  it  is  no  moral  action  at  all ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
French  nation,  which,  notwithstanding  some  appearances  in  its 
literature,  we  believe  to  be  in  a  state  of  improvement,  will  soon 
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Plalo  fur  his  departed  master,  wlieii  lie  tiecame  himself  fur  forty 
years  the  leading  teadier  of  Greece,  proves  at  once  the  impressive 
powpr  of  Sdcrales,  and  the  modest  gratitude  of  his  illustrious 
scholar. 

The    characteristics    of   those    Dialogues, hut   while    we 

write,  we  are  reminded  that  there  may  be  some,  in  England 
at  least,  who  have  been  persuaded  that,  for  an  enlightened 
citizen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  study  of  Plato  is  much  on  a 
par  with  the  belief  in  ghosts,  or  the  wearing  of  amulets.  We 
recoinmend  to  their  consideration,  however,  this  passage  from 
Dr.  Hitter's  preface : — 

'  Then,'  [that  in  when  acquaintance  with  original  BOurces  of  know- 
ledge is  wanting}  *  we  hear  what  is  old  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  antiquated. 
*'  How  much  longer,"  it  is  asked,  "  are  we  still  to  drag  about  with  «b 
for  ballast  this  medley  of  science?  These  ancients  must  have  been 
strange  people  to  have  employed  thcniBelves  on  something  so  entirely 
different  from  all  tiiat  wc  regard  as  of  any  importance."  Yet  it  might 
be  suggested  that  no  ordinary  powers  of  voice  are  required  to  pierce 
through  years,  when  these  come  to  he  reckoned  by  thouBands,  or  even 
by  ceuturieB.  The  greater  number  die  off  young.  It  requires  vital 
power  to  grow  old.  I  at  least  acknowledge  that  I  liave  found  more  food 
for  my  own  mind  in  thoae  whom  time  has  already  winnowed  and  sifted, 
than  in  those  whom  the  wave  of  our  own  day  just  throws  up  to  the 
Burfaee,  and  lets  down  to  the  boltom  again,' 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  voice  which  has  pierced  through  two 
thousand  years  is  worth  listening  to,  we  should  say  that  the  most 
Blriking  characteristic  of  Plato's  nialognes  is  their  dramatic  na- 
ture. The  persons  do  not  seem  to  be  brought  forward  in  order 
to  advance  certain  opinions  or  arguments  on  given  subjects,  but 
they  themselves,  with  their  characters,  views,  and  tempers,  enter 
into  situations  in  which  we  see  them  unfold  their  peculiarities, 
and  watch  their  conduct  on  the  occasion,  taking  part  ourselves  in 
the  action  of  the  piece,  and  being  as  much  or  more  interested  in 
their  personal  defeat  or  triumph,  ns  in  that  of  the  cause  which  they 
espouse.  In  other  dialogues,  as  in  Cicero's  for  instance,  the 
old  Roman  senators  are  merely  there  as  vehicles  of  the  matter 
produced,  or  at  best,  as  bearers  of  departed  orators.  !n  Lucian'a 
there  is  personal  contact,  but  the  realm  of  Pluto,  in  which  the 
actors  meet,  is  hardly  meant  to  giye  even  the  semblance  of  reality. 
Plato's  Dialogues,  indeed,  are  more  than  dramatic :  like  many  of 
the  nobler  fictions,  they  represent  not  imaginary  hut  actual  per- 
sons engaged  in  a  true  course  of  events  t  they  are  in  truth  history 
of  the  deepest  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  first  origin  of 
that  philosophy,  or  system  of  thought,  which  has  since  influenced 
llie  European  mind  up  to  this  day.  JJut  if  these  Dialogues,  as  to 
the  actors  and  Ihe  action,  are  above  all  others,  real,  and  historical, 
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anil  picturesque;  ns  lo  the  subjects  of  conversation  on  the  other 
liand,  ihougli  these  arise,  not  of  set  porpoje,  but  incidentally,  they 
are  lis  remarkable  for  strict  and  systematic  philosophic  debate. 
To  recur  to  the  same  examples:  Liician's  object  is  mere  small- 
talk,  or  persiflage,  or  satire,  or  ribaldry  ;  the  con^-ersations  which 
Cicero  puts  in  the  mouths  of  his  speakers  are  learned  discourses ; 
Plato's  Dialogues  arc  a  strict  and  earnest  inquiry,  pursued  by  ihe 
strictest  logic  with  which  his  times  were  acquainted,  and  which  he 
himself  indeed  greatly  improved,  into  the  great  problems  of 
human  nature.  So  that  in  these  works  of  genius  you  hare  at  the 
same  time  an  insight  into  the  free  and  playful,  yet  graceful, 
society  of  Athens,  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  her  best  citizens, 
and  a  first  view,  by  a  master-hand,  of  the  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  physical  world  of  human  existence.  When  we  look  nearer, 
their  leading  argument  is  plainly  the  settlement  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  by  an  appeal  to  our  natural  reverence  for  what 
is  fair,  good,  and  holy ;  our  instinctive  abhorrence  for  what  is 
unjust,  wrong,  and  profligate.  Some  critics,  indeed,  doubt 
whether  this  appeal  to  the  moral  principle  had  the  moral  prin- 
ciple for  its  primary  object.  They  think,  that  in  a  sceptical  age, 
when  it  was  necessary  with  those  who  doubted  everything  to  make 
giKid  some  groundplot  in  their  minds  on  which  certainty  could  be 
built,  it  was  with  this  view  Socrates  laid  hold  of  that  moral 
feeling,  which,  however  the  understanding  be  pei-plexed,  will,  if 
properly  addressed,  almost  always  unconsciously  answer  the  sum- 
mons. The  Socrates,  however,  of  Plato  has  too  deep  a  sense  of 
moral  beauty  and  goodness,  for  us  to  doubt  what  was  the  object 
to  which  the  Master  devoted  himself,  or  by  which  the  Scholar's 
search  after  wisdom  was,  not  fettered,  but  guided.  It  is  this  holy 
regard  for  all  that  is  good,  and  great,  and  true,  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  chief  value  of  Plato.  Plis  svstem  of  philosophy  giving 
birth  to  other  successii'e  trains  of  thought  has  itself  pasS(«l  away. 
Still  it  was  a  beautiful  system  which  represented  that  the  forms 
of  all  that  is  good  and  fair  in  the  visible  world,  having  an  inde- 
pendent previous  existence  in  the  Supreme  Mind,  had  indeed 
become  obscured  and  tarnished  in  their  union  with  the  matter  of 
the  visible  world  ;  but  that  the  souls  of  men  having,  before  their 
entrance  into  the  body,  once  in  a  higher  sphere  gazed  upon  the 
original  patterns  or  ideas  of  beauty,  and  justice,  and^holiness,  are 
now,  from  a  faint  reminiscence,  kindled  by  such  imperfect  shadows 
of  those  lovely  realities  as  the  dark  and  gross  things  of  llie  earth 
still  exhibit,  and  that  if  thej  cherished  by  the  exercise  of  pure 
mutual  affections,  and  improveJ  by  serene  contemplation  their 
love  of  these  heavenly  images  and  their  acquaintance  with  ibein, 
they  should  after  death  wing  back    their  flight  again  to  those 
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realms  of  beatific  vision  which  had  been  once  before  their  happy 
home. 

In  this  beautiful  system,  one  assumption  strikes  us  at  once  as 
fanciful,  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul.  It  was  indeed  not 
very  positively  asserted  :  but  shall  we  at  any  rate  make  it  a  ground 
of  charge  against  Plato,  or  matter  of  ridicule  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  fair,  and  therefore  more  philosophical,  to  inquire  how  so 
great  a  man  fell  into  such  a  delusion  ?  The  errors  of  the  wise 
n^ust  at  least  have  some  groundwork  in  human  nature.  Now, 
this  assumption  was  based  upon  the  drcumstance  that  many 
notions  are  found  in  the  mind  of  man,  moral  notions  particularly, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  found  their  way  thither  through  the 
senses  from  the  material  world.  It  may  be  a  childlike  one,  as  it 
grew  up  in  the  youth  of  philosophy.  But  few,  we  think,  can 
doubt  that  any  form  of  belief  in  the  independence  of  the  con- 
science from  the  accidental  impressions  derived  from  the  world  of 
sensation,  will  be  likely  to  lead  a  man  into  fewer  practical  errors,  ay, 
and  into  fewer  philosophical  also,  than  that  other  system  which^ 
though  countenanced  by  our  Locke,  yet  when  improved  upon  by  that 
French  school  that  prepared  the  old  French  Revolution,  did,  by  re- 
ferring our  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  same  source  with 
our  perception  of  blue  or  of  scarlet,  of  sweet  or  of  bitter,  repre- 
sent the  mind  of  man,  not  as  judging  what  actions  are  in  them- 
selves right  and  what  wrong,  but  as  passively  receiving  from  those 
actions  an  impression  which  might  be  called  moral  indeed,  but 
which  would  give  no  truer  knowledge  of  the  action  itself,  than 
our  impressions  of  a  flower's  colour  and  smell  afford  us  as  to  that 
flower's  own  essence  and  substance.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the  holy 
yet  not  austere  authority  which  Plato  ascribes  to  the  conscience, 
that  is  the  chief  merit  of  his  philosophy  for  our  day.  For  his  own 
time  he  had  doubtless,  as  the  elder  Coleridge  says,  the  great 
desert  also  of  originating  that  methodical  inquiry  into  the  objects 
of  knowledge,  which,  expanded  by  Aristotle,  has  led  to  the 
various  arrangements  of  modern  investigation.  So  little,  indeed, 
of  this  necessary  division  of  labour  and  subjects  existed  before 
him,  that  you  only  find  obscurely  indicated  in  his  books  the  pri- 
mary distinction,  which  originated  with  himself,  between  physical, 
moral,  and  logical  science.  We  have  reaped  the  benefit,  however, 
on  this  head,  and,  according  to  some,  we  may  now  discard  his 
memory.  But  it  is  in  our  moral  philosophy  that  his  spirit  is  still 
wanted.  He  has  not,  indeed,  entered  into  the  details  of  duties, 
but  he  has  set  up  a  noble  standard  of  motives  and  views :  and  it 
has  been  justly,  we  think,  remarked  of  his  well-known  work, '  the 
Picture  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth,'  by  Mr.  Oakley,  of  Balliol 
College,  in  his  recent  '  Remarks  on  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic 
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Ethics/  that '^notwithstanding  inconsistencies  and  extravagancies^ 
there  are  in  Plato's  Republic  many  features  which  render  it  not 
unworthy  of  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ardent  anticipation 
of  the  Christian  polity.'  We  must  add,  that  in  his  inseparable 
union  of  goodness  and  beauty,  of  what  is  right  with  what  is 
graceful  and  honourable,  we  have  always  been  persuaded  Plato 
had  in  his  mind,  however  imperfectly,  the  character  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

The  great  object  of  Plato,  indeed,  is  the  ennoblement  of  the 
human  race.  This  is  his  distinctive  character,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  one.  For  Schleiermacher,  in  that  review  of  all  systems 
of  moral  philosophy,  which  we  cited  before,  tells  us  that  these 
may  all  be  divided  under  two  principal  heads — Systems  of  Perfec- 
tion, and  Systems  of  Happiness ; — that  is,  systems,  which  have  for 
the  object  of  their  law-making  the  production  of  perfect  moral 
excellence  in  the  mind  of  the  agent,  namely,  of  him  who  is  to 
guide  himself  by  such  rules,  and  to  make  this  perfection  the  end 
and  aim  of  his  self-government  and  of  his  conduct—  systems,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  lay  down  as  the  sole  object  of  each  and 
every  moral  action  the  production  of  happiness,  that  is,  of  agree- 
able sensations  of  some  kind  in  the  consciousness  of  other  beings. 
We  say  of  others,  because  the  notion  of  a  moral  action  so  plainly 
includes  the  condition  of  a  motive  not  altogether  a  selfish  one^ 
that  we  throw  at  once  out  of  view  the  barefaced  selfish  system  of 
Epicurus — whom  Dr.  Ritter,  we  observe,  has  sent  back,  with 
great  justice,  to  wallow  in  his  own  stye,  overturning  the  modern 
doctrine  which  whitewashed  and  made  a  gentleman  of  him,  by 
casting  the  blame  on  his  followers,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
corrupted  his  fine  dilettanteism  into  coarse  sensuality ;  whereas, 
he  would  appear  to  have  been  no  whit  better  than  they,  but  a 
mere  voluptuary,  and,  if  a  philosopher  at  all,  one  whose  knowledge 
went  from  hand  to  mouth,  at  the  best.  Under  the  same  head,  we 
put  at  once  out  of  court  the  recent,  we  hope  we  may  say  the 
late,  French  system  of  Vinteret  bien  entendu,  which  we  take  to  bo 
this  :  that  its  followers  think  it  to  be  quite  right  to  be  generous 
and  honest,  and  so  forth;  but  that  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  be 
either  honest  or  generous,  except  on  a  long-sighted  view  of  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  such  faithfulness  or  magnanimity  to 
their  own  particular  selves.  We  set  aside  the  professors  of  this 
vastly  enlightened  doctrine  as,  on  their  own  showing,  not  includ- 
ing in  their  moral  system  an  essential  condition  of  a  moral  action, 
without  which  it  is  no  moral  action  at  all ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
French  nation,  which,  notwithstanding  some  appearances  in  its 
literature,  we  believe  to  be  in  a  state  of  improvement,  will  soon 
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hare  pursed  off  whatemer  remains  of  this  leaTen.  But  with  re* 
^«rd  to  Sclileiennacber's  second  dass  of  systems,  so  limited,  we 
reallj  can  find  no  better  translation  for  the  name  whidi  he  gives 
them,  thoi^h  his  book  was  written  before  poor  Bentham's  dis- 
covery had  been  made  known,  than  '  greatest  hapfuness  systems.* 
Now  these  systems,  noft  only  inasmuch  as  they  enjoin  that  the 
happiness  of  others  shall  be  the  govemii^  motive  of  conduct, 
comply  in  theory  with  the  notion  of  a  moral  principle,  bnt  they 
certainly  do  bid  fair  at  first  sight  to  have  answered  the  great 
inquiry.  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  S<Ueiermacher  in  his 
plnlosophical  analysis  of  this  class.  A  shcurter  test,  their  prac- 
tical tendency,  as  shown  in  the  experience  of  their  working,  may 
be  fairly  applied  to  a  moral,  and,  therefore,  a  highjy  practical 
matter. 

The  test  of  experience  shows  the  greatest  happiness  principle, 
when  employed  as  the  <mly  ground  of  moraUty,  to  be  not  false> 
indeed,  but  incomplete,  not  wrong,  bnt  inefficient.  Its  defect 
in  working  may  be  shortly  stated  as  thus.  Being  told  to  make 
the  happiness  of  others  our  object,  we  look  out,  according  to  the 
theory,  to  produce  in  them  pleasurable  sensations,  how,  matters 
not,  provided  those  sensations  be  produced  and  in  sufficient 
abundance.  There  may  be  admitted,  indeed,  a  distinction  be- 
tween refined  and  gross,  mental  and  sensual  pleasures,  between 
those  of  debauchery,  for  instance,  and  of  parental  affection ;  but  it 
is  a  difference  only  in  the  quality  or  degree  of  the  sensation  pro- 
duced, not  of  the  principle  on  which  that  sensation  is  founded.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  a  fruitful  source  of  moral  relaxation  lies  even 
here.  But,  further,  such  a  system  will  not  of  course  forbid  the 
individual  to  make  bis  own  pleasure  an  object  of  his  endeavours. 
In  order  to  bring  this  aim  under  its  own  general  rule,  the  System, 
if  it  seek  to  be  consistent  (we  follow  Schleiermacher),  will  say  to 
its  pupil,  '  You  may  seek  your  own  pleasure,  but  it  must  be  for 
the  sake  of  creating  happiness  in  those  around  you  by  the  sight  of 
your  happiness.'  The  disciple,  however,  who  endeavours  to  put 
this  doctrine  in  practice,  will  soon  begin  to  say  (as  Schleier- 
macher again  observes),  '  This  is  a  very  round-about  sort  of  rea- 
soning '  (he  makes  it,  indeed,  still  more  complicated)  ;  M  do  not 
see  why  I  should  not  lay  in  a  moderate  stock  of  pleasure,  which  is 
the  only  object  of  the  whole  business,  on  my  own  private  account.' 
And  so  he  will  assuredly  do,  and  so,  as  the  moral  critic  says,  all 
systems  which  aim  at  the  mere  production  of  happiness  in  others 
must,  and  will  end,  however  little  we  might  expect  it,  in  the 
search  of  individual  enjoyment. 

This  tendency  of  moral  systems,  which  make  happiness  their 
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sole  object,  to  lapse  into  selfishness.  Las  been  realised  in  tkat  doc- 
trine of  utililarianisra  which  lately  maile  some  stir  among  us,  and 
was  even  received  by  many  as  a  great  discovery  of  the  lale  Mr. 
Bentham's.  The  leading  motive  which  it  acknowledged  was, 
indeed,  at  the  outset,  by  nn  means  a  disinterested  desire  of  public 
happiness ;  for  it  admitted  larp;ely,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
into  the  aj^enl's  deliberation  on  his  conduct,  the  pleasure  accruing 
therefrom  to  himself.  Slill,  it  would  be  curious,  if  it  were  not 
painful,  to  observe  in  that  gentleman's  posthumous  papers,  as 
edited  and  amplified  by  his  literary  executor.  Dr.  Bowring, 
how  completely,  and  how  soon,  the  criterion  of  public  advan- 
tage was  swallowed  up  by  the  view  of  private  gratification. 
It  is,  indeed,  moat  painful  to  see  a  man  of  fair  literary  and 
private  character,  Benlham  or  Bowring,  each  and  both,  with 
no  ill  design,  but  the  contrary,  thus  trifling  with  all  that  ia 
earnest,  degrading  all  that  is  noble,  and  exposing,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  say,  his  own  utter  unacquaintance,  in  theoi7  at 
least,  with  the  common  principles  of  our  moral  constitution.  The 
book  has  got  a  strange  new  name,  '  Deontology,'  coined  by  Dr. 
Bowring  for  the  occasion,  the  name  of  Morals,  or  Ethics,  or  Duty 
of  Man,  not  being  good  enough  ;  and  it  is  an  odd  thing,  by-the- 
by,  that  a  book,  which  seta  out  by  telling  us  that  '  Plato  and 
Socrates  talked  nonsense  under  pretonee  of  teaching  wisdom  and 
morality,'  contains  in  the  two  interpretations  of  Greek  words 
which  it  ventures  on,  two  moat  egregious  blunders,  its  own  long 
name  being  one.  This,  we  are  loid,  is  derived  from  ra  Seov^thal 
which  is  proper  [rather  what  is  right  or  due],  and  Xayia^know- 
ledge.  Now,  we  do  find  from  our  Passow  that  there  is  such  a 
word  as  logia,  but  used  by  the  Fathers  only,  and  signifying  with 
them  the  collection  of  alms  for  the  distressed ;  so  that  the  most 
correct  translation  of  Dr.  Bowringf's  new  name  for  moral  philo- 
sophy, according  to  kin  account  of  the  matter,  would  be  '  levying 
a  poor-rate  when  it  is  payable.'  We  further  learn  from  Dr. 
Bowring,  that  Siicrates  and  his  followers  were  called  aa^iem.f=tixe, 
wisest.  This  is  only  a  mistake  of  the  noun -substantive  sophist, 
for  a  superlative  adjective  which,  never  existed,  much  as  if  a 
Frenchman  translated  our  wiseacre,  as  le  plus  sufje. 

In  the  first  place,  however.  Dr.  Bowring — for  as  he  has  dressed 
up  Bentham's  papers,  we  must  speak  of  the  disciple,  just  as  we 
did  of  Plato,  even  when  Socrates  was  the  speaker — Dr.  Bowring, 
however,  '  dismisses,'  he  tells  us,  ' from  his  system  of  duty,'  the 
words  '  ought '  and  '  ought  not,'  as  too  dictatorial.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  words  wiefal  and  useless  are  not  quite  strong  enough 
for  him.  '  The  mind  will  not  be  satisfied,'  he  says,  '  with  socii 
phrasps  as,    "  it- is  useless  to  commit  murder;  or  it  would  be 
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useful  to  prevent  it."  '     We  are  glad  to  hear  this,  but  what  are 
the  Doctor's  substitutes  ? 

*  In  the  word  propriety^  with  its  conjugates  proper  and  improper, 
the  desideratum  appears  to  he  found.  It  will  have  the  convenience  of 
covering  the  whole  domain  of  action* 

Will  it  so  ?  Let  us  try  it  then.  '  It  was  very  proper  in  Pythias 
to  set  his  life  in  pledge  for  his  friend  Damon.'  This  sounds  rather 
tame^  though.  We  will  try  again.  '  It  was  improper  in  Nero  to 
put  his  mother  to  death.'  Worse  and  worse.  '  It  was  very  im- 
proper  in  Inkle  to  sell  Yarico,  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  was 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  into  slavery, — raising  her  price  too, 
when  he  learned  from  her  that  she  was  about  to  make  him  a 
father.'  Somewhat  treacherous  and  heartless,  as  well,  we  should 
say.  *  It  is  very  improper  in  the  captains  of  slave-ships,  when 
they  are  pursued  by  vessels  of  war,  to  throw  casks  full  of  living 
negroes  into  the  sea.'  Is  it  not  a  burning  disgrace  to  humanity 
rather  ?  We,  for  our  parts,  shall  stick  to  the  old  words-^rigfW 
and  wrong. 

So  much  for  definitions,  however.  As  for  principles,  we  are 
informed,  that 

*  Illuminated  hy  the  Deontological  principle,  the  field  of  action  will 
assume  a  new  appearance.' 

Our  Doctor,  with  his  Deontological  principle,  certainly  does 
illumine  the  field  of  action  to  some  purpose ;  and  it  assumes,  in 
consequence,  as  he  promises,  and  as  our  readers  will  presently 
see,  a  very  new  appearance.  They  will,  we  think,  make  up  their 
minds  when  they  have  read  the  following  maxims,  which  we 
present  to  them  in  order  precisely  as  they  stand  in  the  book. 
These  flow,  we  should  decidedly  say,  from  the  master,  not  from 
the  scholar. 

*  Every  pleasure  is  primS.  facie  good,  and  ought  to  be  pursued.* 
This  ought  is  very  '  dictatorial.'     How  did  it  creep  in  ? 

'  Every  act  whereby  pleasure  is  reaped,  is,  all  consequences  'apart, 
good. 

'  Every  person  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  proper  judge  of  what, 
with  reference  to  himself,  is  pleasure,  and  what  pain. 

'  To  say  that,  if  I  do  this  I  shall  get  no  balance  of  pleasure,  therefore 
if  you  do  it  you  will  get  no  balance  of  pleasure,  is  mere  presumption 
and  folly.' 

What  right,  then,  has  Mr.  Bentham's  disciple  to  write  treatises 
on  Deontology,  since  Duty,  according  to  his  master,  is  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  and  it  is  also  presumption  to  tell  any  man  what  will 
be  pleasure  for  him.  The  moral  teacher  would  seem  to  have 
sewn  up  his  own  mouth.     After  this  we  can  understand  public 
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laws  that  enforce  obedience,  but  not  moral  rules  that  enjoin  com- 
pliance.    But  let  us  read  on. 

'  To  say  that,  if  I  do  this  I  shall  get  no  preponderant  pleasure,  but 

hat  if  you  do  this  you  may  get  a  preponderant  pleasure,  yet  it  is  not 

proper  you  should  do  it,  is  absurdity ;  and  if  I  apply  evil  in  any  shape, 

it  is  injustice  and  injury :  and  if  I  call  in  the  powers  of  government  to 

prevent  the  act,  it  is  tyranny.' 

We  will  suppose  a  great  ruffian.  Bill  Sykes,  beating,  for  his 
own  amusement,  a  little  delicate  boy,  Oliver  Twist,  in  the  streets^ 
with  a  crabstick.  A  woman  passing  by  hears  the  boy's  wailing, 
stops,  and  says  to  the  bully, — '  How  can  you  take  delight  in  using 
the  poor  child  so  ?  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  it 
would  give  me  the  heartache  all  night.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  so  you  ought.'  This  good  woman  would  talk  non- 
sense, since,  according  to  our  golden  rule — '  To  say  that  if  I  do 
this,  I  should  get  no  preponderant  pleasure,  but  that  if  you  do  this, 
you  may  get  a  preponderant  pleasure,  yet  it  is  not  proper  you 
should  do  it,  is  absurdity.'  As  the  child's  cries  grow  louder,  let 
a  man  now  admonish  the  fellow  on  his  own  shoulders  with  a  slight 
cane.  This  would  be  very  unfair,  for  Bentham  has. written — ^'If 
I  apply  evil  in  any  shape  to  prevent  the  act,  it  is  injustice  and 
injury.'  Let  the  lad's  strength  now  appear  to  fail  imder  repeated 
blows.  A  gentleman  hands  Bill  Sykes  over  to  a  policeman. 
Surely  the  writer  on  codification  cannot  disapprove  of  an  appeal 
to  legal  authority  in  a  blue  coat  and  glazed  hat.  ^  If  I  call  in 
the  powers  of  government  to  prevent  the  act,  it  is  tyranny.'  Why 
not  flat  burglary  too  ?     We  will  only  quote  the  next  maxim. 

'  Keeping  out  of  view  future  contingent  consequences,  the  fact  of  the 
long  continuance  of  the  free  and  habitual  exercise  of  any  act  by  an  indi* 
vidual  is  evidence  that  it  is  productive  to  him  of  pure  and  preponderant 
good,  and  therefore  fit  and  proper  to  he  pursued.' 

So  that  if  a  man,  for  six  years,  has  of  his  own  free  will,  not 
otherwise,  haunted  the  gin-shops,  though  his  nose  be  rubied  with 
carbuncles,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  habit  is  produc- 
tive to  him  of  pure  and  preponderant  good,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  future  soundness  of  his  liver,  it  is  fit  and  proper  that 
he  should  continue  a  dram-drinker  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  What 
do  the  tea-totallers  say  to  this  ? 

Descending  from  these  high  principles  to  their  application, 
that  is,  to  particular  virtues,  we  find,  as  we  might  expect,  friend- 
ship (or  as  it  is  here  called,  amity)  treated  of,  we  must  admit, 
in  the  most  business-like  manner.     In  amity,  we  are  told — 

*  Prudence  makes  a  sort  of  commercial  bargain — ^the  sort  of  bargain 
on  which  all  commerce  is  founded.    The  expenditure  is  expected  to 
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bring  back  something  mare  tluin  its  coat ....  Here  is  prudence 
nctliig  intwo  directions,  prescribing  expenditure  in  as  fur  as  it  promieea 
a  beneficial  retuni,  inhibiting  expenditure  where  the  beneficial  return 
cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated.' 

Thus  we  have  not  only  trading  politidans  but  trading  friends. 
In  fact,  the  whole  treatise  on  amity  turns  on  making  up  an 
account  of  profit  and  loss,  and  is  besides,  we  must  say,  very  like 
an  apology  for  the  art  of  toadyism.  Furthermore  we  are  told  that 
vanity,  when  it  leads,  as  it  often  does,  to  '  beoefidal  espenditure,' 
is  a  virtue;  but  that  'envy  and  jealousy  are  neither  virtues  nor 
vices — they  are  pains.'  We  bail  always  thought  that  the  former 
of  these  had  been  not  only  a  vice,  but  a  vice  'par  excellence,' 
the  meanest  of  all  vices.  If  the  Dcontologist,  however,  be  thus 
tolerant  in  most  quarters,  we  find  him  in  one  instance  unaccount- 
ably severe ; — 

*  A  mother  steals  a  loaf  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a  starving  child. 
How  easy  it  would  be  to  excite  the  Hytnpathies  in  favour  of  her  maternal 
tendemeas,  so  ns  to  bury  all  consideration  of  her  dishonesty  in  the  depth 
of  those  sympathies!  and  in  tnitb  nothing  but  an  enlarged  and  expan- 
sive estimate,  such  as  would  take  the  Case  out  of  the  region  of  senti- 
meuCality,'  &c. 

Talk  of  sentimentality,  indeed,  and  expansive  estimates !  why, 
if  the  child  were  starving  the  mother  would  be  perfectly  right. 
The  law  of  England  allows  a  man  to  take  a  loaf  where  he  can 
find  it,  if  he  be  starving  bimeflf.  All  we  know  is,  that  if  we 
were  on  the  mother's  jury  we  would  not  convict  her. 

Such  are  some  samples  of  the  last  new  moral  system  which  the 
nineteenth  century  has  brought  forth  in  this  country;  and  we 
must  say,  that  with  all  our  veneration  for  the  useful  notions  of 
that  century,  and  all  the  befitting  mistrust  which  we  are  bound 
to  entertain  for  the  wisdom  of  every  century  which  preceded  it, 
still,  though  we  are  no  believers  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls, 
nor  pretend  to  know  much  about  the  independent  existence  of 
ideas,  if  this  be  Benthamism,  of  the  two  we  are  for  Platonism. 

But  systems  founded  exclusively  on  benevolencej  limited  that 
is  to  the  obligation  of  producing  happiness  in  others,  have  not  only 
the  defect  of  a  constant  downward  tendency  to  end  in  the  desire 
(if  creating  pleasure  for  self;  they  further  labour  under  this  fault, 
that  they  resemble  a  law  which  is  unable  to  execute  itself,  which 
conttuns  no  enactments  insuring  its  own  due  observance.  The 
supposition  on  which  they  are  founded  is,  that  all  moral  actions 
have  a  bearing  more  or  less  strong  upon  the  good  of  society — that 
their  qualityof  goodorbad  is  to.be  determined  by  that  bearing — 
and  that  by  this  result  of  theirs  also,  what  is  another  material 
circumstance,  the  moral  agent  is  to  be  decided  in  his  adoption  of 
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wtmt  is  ri^lit  and  his  avoidance  of  wli^t  is  wrong'.  It  is  not  ilif- 
ficult  indewl  to  dress  up  a  code  in  tbiswaj'  upon  paper.  If  you 
do  BO,  however,  you  will  find,  when  you  reduce  it  to  practice, 
when  you  persuade,  if  you  can,  men  and  women  to  act  upon  it, 
that  though  it  may  work  pretty  well  when  the  duties  relate  im- 
mediately to  some  individual  with  whom  the  agent  is  in  near  con- 
tact, to  a  relative  or  a  dependant,  it  will  work  very  little,  or  not 
at  all,  where  the  public  at  large  alone  appear  ixt  be  concerned. 
A  man  will  refrain  from  anger  perhaps  towards  a  friend  or  a 
servant  on  these  grounds — as  he  supposes.  So  far  well ;  but  if  he 
be  tempted  to  any  personal  indulgence,  drunkenness  we  will  say, 
liow  will  you  act  on  him  now  ?  You  may  tell  him  that  if  all 
mankind  got  <lrunk  no  business  could  be  carried  on,  and  that 
therefore  out  of  philanthropy  be  should  not  set  so  ill  an  example ; 
or  you  may  try  him  by  saying  that  if  he  be  seen  in  a  drunken 
state  he  will  lose  his  beneficial  Infiuence  upon  society,  or  that  if 
he  become  a  confirmed  drunkard  he  will  no  longer  have  faculties 
for  carrying  any  good  public  purpose  into  effect :  there  are  more 
ways  in  which  the  thing  mt^  be  put  to  him,  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  these  general  reflections  will  keep  many  men  from  their 
bottles.  You  will  most  likely  be  as  much  disappointed  if  you  try 
to  rest  other  duties,  truth,  firmness,  justice,  on  the  mere  abstract 
motive  of  public  good  :  soraetliing  you  may  do ;  but  the  ill  effect 
of  a  departure  from  your  rules,  or  the  benefit  of  their  observance, 
will  be  seen  in  so  hazy  a  background  that  you  will  find  that  ob- 
servance a  very  loose  and  slippery  one  at  the  best. 

This  defect  may  be  said  however  to  prove  only  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  rigid  morality  upon  man, — to  comjiact  a  strong 
building  with  such  yielding  materials.  It  may  show,  you  will 
say,  not  that  your  system  is  false,  but  that  man  is  frail.  But  if 
you  should  find  that  human  creatures,  frail  as  they  may  be,  do 
possess  virtues  that  have  no  direct  public  motive,  and  yet  esert  a 
very  binding  force  over  them — roodesty  for  instance  on  woman, 
the  sense  of  honour  on  man — then  you  will  no  longer  he  able  to 
deny  that  there  is  some  principle  besides  your  generalising  be- 
nevolence at  work  witliin  them,  and  that  your  system  is  in- 
complete. 

'I'hus  wo  are  brought  back  to  Schleiermacher's  other  great  class 
of  moral  systems — those  in  which  moral  excellence  is  itself  the 
ruling  aim  and  object  of  moral  conduct.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
since  in  every  moral  action  there  is  the  person  acting  and  the 
]>erson  acted  upon,  the  reason  by  which  the  action  is  rendered 
right  or  wrong  m.iy  lie  in  its  effect  either  upon  the  former  or 
on  the  latter.     Thus  it  may  he  rig;ht  thai  a  person    should  give 
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his  money  to  another^  because  the  other  is  in  ui^nt  want  of  his 
assistance;  but  it  may  be  also  rights  because  if  be  spend  his 
whole  income  upon  himself,  thinking  of  his  own  comforts^  gloat- 
ing on  his  own  pleasures,  turning  his  mental  eye  inward  upon  his 
own  internal  world  of  sensation^  absorbed  therein,  he  will  not 
merely  omit  what  is  right  by  withholding  a  benefit  from  his 
neighbour,  which  his  neighbour  may  perhaps  not  much  miss^  but 
because  he  will  convert  himself,  by  the  habit  of  such  parsimony, 
into  a  sordid,  contemptible  being ;  whereas  by  an  opposite  course 
he  might  become  a  free-hearted  and  generous  one.  In  this  point 
of  view,  if  John  refuse  Thomas  a  few  pence,  the  evil  consequence 
of  the  denial  lies  not  in  the  risk  of  hunger  or  cold  to  Thomas, 
but  in  the  danger  to  John,  that  if  he  do  not  take  care  he  will 
grow  to  be  a  niggardly  fellow.  This  is,  however,  what  our 
modern  moralists  have  singularly  lost  sight  of.  They  can  see, 
we  doubt  not  that,  apart  from  all  consequences  to  others  or  to 
the  party  himself,  it  is  simply  in  itself  better  to  be  a  Tyrolese 
than  a  Neapolitan,  to  be  Othello  than  lago,  to  be  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  than  Titus  Oates ;  yet  they  confine  all  their  estimates  of 
inoral  actions  to  the  external  effects  of  those  actions,  and  will  not 
look  upon  the  character  of  the  man  as  in  itself  worthy  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  ultimate  object,  were  it  only  as  being  capable  of 
moral  beauty  far  exceeding  the  beauty  of  the  Apollo  or  the  Lao* 
coon,  or  as  liable  unhappily  to  moral  turpitude  more  disgusting 
than  the  dunghill  which  they  would  remove  from  the  lawn  under 
their  window.  This  they  have  so  much  lost  sight  of  in  their 
scientific  theories,  that  it  is  become  a  difficult  matter  to  represent 
this  end  distinctly  as  a  principle  of  moral  speculation.  Yet  our 
own  immediate  consciousness  tells  us  that,  as  it  is  better,  all 
consequences  apart  better,  to  be  a  man  than  a  pig,  however  happy 
the  pig  may  be  in  his  straw,  and  however  subject  to  anxieties  the 
man  in  his  study :  so  it  is  better,  all  feelings  of  pleasure  or  honour 
put  aside,  unconditionally  better,  to  possess  a  pure  than  an  obscene 
mind,  a  mild  than  a  cruel  temper,  a  frank  than  a  treacherous  dis- 
position. If  this  were  not  mankind's  opinion,  if  they  thought  that 
the  character  of  moral  actions  depends  only  upon  their  results  to 
the  public,  we  should  hear  very  different  language  upon  moral 
subjects.  Of  the  liar  it  would  be  said^ '  Poor  fellow,  he  is  not  aware 
that  the  general  interests  of  society  require  us  to  be  correct  in  our 
statements ;'  of  the  slanderer,  ^  How  I  pity  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite !  if  he  took  a  more  enlarged  \4ew  of  the  world,  he  would  not 
fawn  upon  his  friend  at  one  moment  and  at  the  next  pull  his  re- 
putation to  pieces.'  Such  never  was  human  language  nor  human 
feeling.     On  the  contrary,  in  every  nation  there  is  a  standard, 
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high  or  low,  of  moral  qualiticB,  up  to  which  each  individual  feels 
himself  bound  to  keep  his  own  moral  ebaracter;  when  he  falls 
below  which  at  all  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  wrong ;  which 
if  he  signally  depart  from  he  caimot  obtain  his  own  forgiveness. 

Tiiis  view  of  duty,  which  looks  to  the  moral  state  of  the  agent's 
mind,  is  incomparably  stronger  than  that  which  handles  the 
general  consequences  of  bis  actions.  The  men  of  old  did  not 
die  at  Thermopylie  because  they  had  calculated  that  it  was  more 
expedient  for  Sparta  to  lose  the  flower  of  her  forces  than  that  her 
citizens  should  in  any  rase  retreat  before  a  superior  force,  but 
because  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  show  their  backs 
to  the  Persian,  and  they  left  behind  them  tliat  beautiful  epitaph — 
'  O,  wayfarer,  bear  word  to  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here, 
haling  obeyed  their  orders.'  Lucrelia  stabbed  herself — very  pro- 
bably this  is  an  historical  fable,  but  It  Is  not  the  worse  evidence  of 
national  feeling — because  she  could  not  endure  the  sense  of  pollu- 
tion, not  from  any  generalities  as  to  average  consequences  of  female 
conduct.  It  may  be  said,  that  life  was  surrendered  in  these  and 
other  like  cases  from  the  fear  of  public  reproach  in  a  continued 
existence.  But  the  seat  of  the  question  is  only  thus  transferred 
from  the  breast  of  the  individual  to  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 
The  principle  is  the  same.  On  what  but  on  a  standard  of  moral 
character  can  the  public  condemnation,  which  is  so  deeply  dreaded, 
be  founded?  If  yim  wish,  however,  to  narrow  the  experiment 
further,  take  the  untutored  Huron  in  his  death  of  tortures.  He  has 
no  future  public  opinion  to  fear  if  he  give  way  to  unmanly  cries. 
His  life  and  his  sufferings  will  be  closed  shortly  together.  It  is 
his  sense  of  moral  dignity,  bis  reference  to  an  ideal  standard  of 
moral  beauty,  which  raises  him  above  his  last  and  unavoidable 
agony.  This- was  the  view  of  Plato,  the  pith  of  whose  jthilosophy 
is  summed  up  by  Dr,  Ritter  in  the  question — '  To  what  end  do 
we  live  ?'  and  in  the  answer— '  That  we  may  generate  the  utmost 
possible  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  and  thereby  the  purest  pos- 
sible good  in  our  own  souls.'  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 
his  scholar.  According  to  him,  '  a  good  and  honourable  course 
of  action  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  to  be  chosen  for  their 
own  sakes.'  So  the  Stoics  taught  that  moral  action,  or  rather  the 
power  of  moral  action,  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  while  at  the 
samo  time  Chryaippus,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  '  without  him 
there  would  have  been  no  Stoa,"  admitted  that  '  the  man  must  be 
mad  who  set  no  value  on  riches  or  health,  or  such  other  advan- 
tages.' The  later  Stoics  indeed  talked  nonsense  in  asserting  that 
pain  is  no  evil ;  but  Stoic  and  Utilitarian  taken  together,  folly  for 
folly,  whether  is  it  worse  to  say  with  Cato  that  a  toothache  is  no 
evil,  or  with  Dr.  Bowring  that  envy  is  only  a  pain  ?  So,  if  we  pa»» 
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from  the  elder  to  the  younger  philosophy,  so  taught  the  venerable 
Kant,  who,  finding  German  morality  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
almost  wholly  decomjjosed  and  putrescent,  arrested  the  plagae  by 
simply  laying  down  in  his  moral  system  that  there  is  a  voice 
within  us  which  can  speak  with  an  unconditional  Thou  shalt. 
So  strongly  too  did  this  father  of  the  critical  school  regard  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  soul  as  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of 
ethics,  that  he  even  laid  his  evidence  of  immortality  in  the  neces- 
sity which  we  feel  of  a  constant  progression  towards  absolute 
moral  perfection,  coupled  with  the  impossibility  of  reaching  that 
goaf  within  the  space  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  any  finite 
duration  of  life. 

After  all,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  view  which  values  moral 
actions  rather  as  they  indicate  the  character  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed than  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  those  towards  whom  they 
are  exercised,  is  gaining  ground  with  that  party  which  seeks  to 
guide  the  future  development  of  the  English  mind,  not,  however, 
we  must  say,  in  a  shape  which  pleases  us  altogether.  We  are 
not  sorry  to  hear  of  moral  elevation  of  mind,  rather  than  of  the 
balance  of  profit  and  loss  arising  from  the  commerce  of  amity ; 
but  we  hear  also  too  much  of  the  noble  destinies  of  the  human 
race,  of  uplifting  consciousness  and  ardent  aspirations,  and,  what 
strengthens  our  suspicions,  when  we  take  up  the  popular  novels 
of  the  hour,  we  are  almost  sure  to  find  all  this  mystical  invocation 
of  the  ideal  Good,  and  Noble,  and  Beautiful  in  the  mouths  of  se- 
ducers, and  dandies,  and  charlatans.  The  more  these  Grandison- 
Don  Juans — as  Mirabeau,  who  liked  such  compound  designations, 
might  have  called  them — admire  all  the  virtues  together,  the  less 
do  they  seem  disposed  simply  to  practise  one  of  them.  Those 
who  form  for  themselves,  however,  noble  characters  are  not  they 
who  speak  of  virtue  idly,  tacitly  taking  praise  to  themselves  for 
possessing  the  taste  to  see  her  poetical  charms ;  but  they  who, 
having  in  their  minds  a  high  standard  of  duty,  regard  it  as  a 
serious  law  of  conduct,  and,  amid  all  the  sacrifices  they  may  make 
to  that  law,  are  so  convinced  of  its  rightful  authority  over  them, 
that  they  are  rather  ashamed  of  any  departure  than  elated  by  any 
compliance  with  its  behests. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  two  classes  into  which  we  have 
seen  moral  systems  divided — those  which  direct  man  so  to  act  as 
to  make  others  happy,  and  those  which  tell  him  to  embody  in  his 
own  mind,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  and  subdue 
in  it  all  that  is  base ; — the  first  will  be  mild  but  weak,  and  so<m 
s6nsual,  consequently  at  last  selfish — the  second,  strong  at  first, 
but  stern,  and  very  probably  harsh,  next  cold,  and  at  its  end 
formal  merely.  On  either  of  them  a  moral  system  maybe  framed, 
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ihat  is,  from  each  the  ordinaiy  duties  may  be  deduced — from  each 
imperfectly.  They  might,  indeed,  be  blended  for  practical  pur- 
poses in  a  first  principle,  whicli  should  biiid  a  man's  actions  by 
the  double  law  of  promoting,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  at  once  the 
moral  perfection  and  the  enjoyable  existence  of  bis  fellows.  His 
own  moral  purity  must  of  course  be  included  in  his  endeavours, 
and  indeed  his  own  happiness  too  might  be  introduced  under  that 
formula  which  Fichte  proposed,  and  which  seems  to  clear  this 
minor  difficulty,  namely,  that  each  man  ought  lo  regard  himself 
objectively,  that  is,  as  we  should  interpret  the  rule,  ought  to  deal 
with  himself  in  matters  of  happiness  as  with  one  entitled,  on  con- 
siderations of  justice,  to  the  degree  of  care  and  concern  on  such 
points  which  be  would  think  it  right  to  bestow  on  another,  of 
whoso  person  he  had  the  disposal  and  guardianship.  Would 
such  a  fusion  of  systems,  however,  solve  the  great  problem  ?  We 
believe  not  at  all,  A  world  in  which  each  should,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  atone,  endeavour  to  promote  the 
progress  in  virtue  of  his  associates,  and  tit  aSbrd  them  pleasure  [)r 
relieve  them  from  pain,  might  be  a  faultless  world,  hut  it  would 
be  a  cold  and  unengaging  one,  and,  we  will  add,  it  would  be 
morally  incomplete. 

'Where  then,'  it  may  be  asked,  'shall  we  look  for  an  an- 
swer, if  all  fields  of  inquiry  have  been  tried  in  vain  ?'  '  Are  you 
sure,  however,'  we  would  venture  to  reply  with  this  question 
to  the  moral  student — 'are  you  quite  sure  that  all  the  fields 
of  inquiry  have  really  been  tried  ? '  Grecian  ethics,  it  is  well 
known,  were  too  political.  With  the  Greeks  the  State  was  all 
in  all;  the  individual  was  valued  only  as  one  of  its  constituent 
parts,  (vho  must  be  contented  with  the  care  bestowed  on  him  in 
that  capacity,  whose  rights,  wliose  feelings,  nay,  whose  morals 
were  bound  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  or  rather 
who  was  bound  to  mould  those  feelings  and  those  morals  into  such 
form  as  the  State  might  impose  on  him.  His  existence  was  re- 
gardedin  the  State  only.  Our  own  recent  systems,  on  the  other 
hand,  view  man,  we  think,  too  inuch  as  a  mere  individual,  They 
cannot,  of  course,  lose  sight  altogether  of  his  social  relations ;  but 
ihey  treat  hiin  as  if  he  were  capable  of  maintaining  his  own  powers 
of  mmd  by  his  own  efforts  in  a  state  of  independent  self-govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  when  they  enter  into  the  details  of  conduct 
which  they  would  impose  on  him,  they  class  those  particulars 
under  the  heads  of  virtues,  as  truth,  justice,  couroge,  temperance — 
that  is,  qualities  of  his  mind — but  have  no  room  for  the  various 
relations  in  which  he  stands  towards  others — his  duties,  namely,  as 
a  si)n,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  a  friend,  ur  a  subject. 

Man,  however,  is  not  this  insulated  being,  and  to  treat  liira  as 
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such  in  your  moral  philosophy,  is  much  as  if  in  natuhJ  science 
you  were  to  speculate  how  a  single  bee  might  build  his  separate 
cell,  stnd  maintain  himself  there  tiirough  the  winter's  frost ;  or, 
as  if  in  your  code  of  naral  discipline,  you  were  to  treat  each 
private  sailor  as  the  independent  disposer  of  a  line-of-battle  ship. 
To  make  our  meaning  clear,  we  would  take  up  this  last  compa- 
rison, and  say,  that  as  you  would  not  consider  the  integral  parts 
of  a  gallant  fleet  to  be  the  individual  men  who  are  embarked  upon 
it,  but  the  ships,  each  with  their  bold  companies,  which  are  the 
smallest  units  capable  of  taking  a  several  share  in  the  combined 
function :  so  in  your  moral  philosophy,  when  you  examine  that  inyil 
life,  for  the  laws  of  whose  actions  you  seek  to  account,  you  must 
take  as  your  unit  not  the  individual  man  or  the  individual  woman^ 
but  you  must  have  in  your  view  the  family,  as  the  organic  part 
of  which  the  sc^cial  frame  is  knit  and  compacted  together.  For 
the  first  years  of  man's  life,  independent  being  is  out  of  the 
question.  Material  wants  bind  up  the  child  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  family.  A  short  desire  of  independence  arises  indeed  in  the 
youth,  but  Unless  artificial  hindrances  stand  in  the  way,  it  soon 
passes  into  the  natural  wish  of  becoming  himself  the  head  of  a 
similar  commonwealth.  As  such  he  passes  his  noon  of  life,  and 
the  decline  of  its  warmth  only  renders  him  more  dependent  on 
the  home  to  which  he  has  given  birth.  It  is  here,  then,  and 
neither  in  the  abstractions  of  public  expediency,  nor  in  the  ima- 
ginary solitude  of  his  single  breast — ^it  is  here  that,  if  you  wish 
to  know  man  and  the  conditions  of  his  being,  you  must  follow, 
and,  we  should  say,  not  coldly  analyse,  but  respectfully  study  him. 
This  would  be  indeed  a  true  Baconian  course  of  moral  inquiry. 
We  should  have  good  hope  of  the  science,  if  an  acute  eye,  serving 
an  expanded  head,  and  directed  by  a  right  heart,  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  sanctities  of  such  an  English  fireside  as  Washington 
Irving  would  paint.  We  should  not  be  told  that  the  mother  who, 
unseen  of  all,  wears  out  the  nightly  hours  by  the  pillow  of  her 
sick  baby,  or  the  daughter  who  passes  her  devoted  days  in  cheer- 
ing the  sinking  spirits  of  an  enfeebled  father,  devouring  her  own 
heart,  as  Homer  said,  while  she  can  wear  a  smile  for  him,  and 
simulate  hope, — we  should  not  be  told  that  this  affectionate 
mother  or  daughter,  perhaps  the  same  person,  had  maturely 
balanced  the  pleasure  which  she  should  find  at  a  neighbouring 
ball  against  that  which  would  accrue  to  her  from  her  nightly  or 
daily  watchings,  and  had  astutely  chosen  the  more  agreeable  occu- 
pation ;  nor  yet  that  she  had  discharged  the  task  because  she  con- 
ceived herself  bound  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  others,  nor  even  be- 
cause she  would  purify  her  own  mind  by  the  discharge  of  such 
obligations.     What  new  principle  have  we  then  here  ?     Nothing 
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strange^  nothing  refined^  nothing  sought  from  iafar ;  simply  and 
wholly^  the  free  course  and  voluntary  compulsion  of  unbought^  un- 
taught^ and  often  unrequited  affection.  It  is  nothing — tell  it  not  in 
Westminster — ^nothing  but  love,  strong  as  death.  Whisper  it  not 
to  utilitarians — it  will  not  maximise  happiness :  for  if  that  frail  cry 
be  silenced  for  ever,  it  will  not  be  appeased  even  by  other  voices 
that  joyfully  call  out  ^  mother.'  It  is  only  the  same  unprofitable 
principle  which  made  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond  exclaim,  '  I 
would  not  give  my  dead  son  for  the  best  living  son  in  Christen* 
dom.'  When  those  hoary  paternal  locks  have  passed  from  sight, 
it  will  cling  to  the  mouldering  ashes,  or  hold  converse  with  the 
parted  spirit,  until  it  have  ^wasted  the  mourner  s  frame  with 
baneful  pangs  of  useless  recollections;  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
rational  calculating  man ;  it  is  no  wiser  than  the  dog  that  howls 
over  his  master's  grave,  refuses  food,  and  even  pines  away  there.  > 

It  is  here,  however,  we  believe,  that  the  moral  philosopher  may 
find  if  not  the  first  principle  of  his  science,  yet  one  of  the  most 
important  and  comprehensive.  We  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of 
such  love  as  burns  in  the  ode  of  Sappho,  nor  yet  of  «uch  senti<- 
mental  love  as  realises  that  theory,  the  stupidity  of  which,  when 
applied  generally,  outrages  common  sense,  and  does  indeed 
tamper  with  the  kindly  affections,  looking  to  the  gratification 
derivable  from  their  exercise,  rather  than  to  the  object  by  which 
they  are  called  forth :  the  love  we  mean  is  that  bond  which,  trar 
versing  a  happy,  well-ordered  family  upwards,  downwards,  or 
along  level  ranks,  binds  together  husband  and  wife,  draws  the 
parent  to  the  child  and  the  child  to  the  parent,  ranges  brother 
by  brother,  and  with  its  golden  chain  compacts  the  individual 
members  into  a  well-ordered  commonwealth,  as  a  part  of  which 
the  future  man  arrives  at  the  first  consciousness  of  his  existence;, 
and  under  whose  laws  the  first  years  of  that  existence  are  passed^ 
The  philosopher  will  have  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  this 
bend.  Its  character  we  take  to  be,  more  or  less  of  course — ^acr 
cording  to  its  strength  in  particular  cases — ^but,  whether  more  or 
less,  still  a  certain  community  of  will,  of  joy,  of  grie^  of  thought, 
of  interest,  of  hope,  of  fear,  of  existence,  absorbing  into  itself,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  the  individual  will,  joy,  grief,  thought,  interest, 
hope,  fear,  existence  of  each  particular  member.  This  is  indeed 
a  great  principle ;  especially  if,  while  it  is  the  constituent  law, 
the  central  gravitating  force  of  the  family,  the  family  itself  should 
be  the  type  or  model,  as  well  as  the  germ,  of  all  that  is-  good  and 
noble  in  larger  human  societies. 

Modem  theories  of  government,  indeed,  go  upon  the  bare  supi- 
position  that  each  subject  or  citizen,  finding  it  his  interest  to 
comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  obeys  those  Uwfb  9iXid  performs 
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sadi  public  services  as  tliey  impose  on  him,  with  a  view  to  tbat 
interest  only.  We  have  heard  this  principle  called  very  justly 
that  of  a  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  In  this^  however^  as  in 
many  matters,  we  believ'e  our  modern  views  are  excelled  by  our 
still  surviving  ancient  practice — that  the  remains  of  old  attach- 
ments are  better  than  the  workings  of  our  new  thoughts^ — ^that  the 
ties  of  which  we  are  unconscious  are  deeper  than  the  interests 
with  which  we  are  busied.  Let  us  see  whether  the  pattern  we 
have  assumed  for  our  State  affords  no  nobler  link^  and  whether 
that  link  may  not  yet  be  traced  in  national  feeling. 

In  a  family,  then,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  brothers  and  the 
sisters  are  not  bound  together  merely  by  the  motive  that  their 
separate  comfort  requires  them  to  be  on  decent  terms  with  each 
other,  but  that  each  is  concerned  for  what  betides  the  other^  more 
or  less,  as  if  it  had  befallen  himself:  that  his  individuality  is 
merged  in  the  assemblage  of  selves,  and  that  where  one  part  of 
that  collective  whole  suffers,  he  is  grieved  also  as  a  part  of  the 
whole ;  where  one  member  of  it  joys,  he  rejoices.  One  brother 
does  not  act  for  the  sister's  advants^e  because  he  ought  so  to  do, 
but  because,  regarding  this  sister  as  a  part  of  that  whole  to  which 
he  belongs,  he  seeks  her  advantage  as  spontaneously,  we  do  not 
say  as  strongly,  but  as  naturally  as  he  would  his  own.  We  might 
perhaps  call  at  once  upon  English  consciousness  in  proof  that 
there  exists  this  element  of  mutual  regard  in  our  own  country. 
But  exactly  as  chemistry  teaches  us  that  a  large  portion  of  the  heat 
contained  in  each  body  is  dormant  and  imperceptible,  latent  heat 
as  it  is  termed,  until  some  change  hi  the  atmosphere  draws  it 
forth,  when  at  the  same  time  the  yielding  mass  from  which  it 
issues  assumes  consistency  and  presents  solid  resistance — just  in 
the  same  way  our  warmest  affections  often  seem  to  sleep^  until 
occasion  has  drawn  them  forth.  States,  too,  are  now  so  large, 
that  we  scarce  come  in  contact  but  with  countrymen.  Exultation 
in  national  victory  may  be  but  disguised  selfishness.  That  sub- 
scriptions should  be  called  forth  rather  by  the  distress  of  cotton- 
weavers  at  Manchester,  than  of  silk- weavers  at  Lyons,  rather  as 
lately  by  famine  in  the  Highlands,  than  in  the  Papal  States,  may 
arise,  not  from  fellow-feeling,  but  from  the  mere  local  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sufferers.  Still  we  may  find,  doubtless,  if  we  look  for 
it,  some  familiar  instance  that  may  test  the  matter,  and  the  more 
familiar  this  instantia  crucis  the  better.  Why,  then,  it  occurs  to 
us,  did  a  gallant  veteran  three  years  since  in  the  House  of 
Commons— (there  is  no  reason  he  should  not  be  named,  for  Sir 
John  Elley  never  said  or  did  any  thing  of  which  he  need  be 
ashamed) — why  did  he,  who  was  most  strongly  opposed  on  poli- 
tical grounds  to  the  cause  in  which  General  Evans  and  bis  legion 
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were  pipparing  tbemselres  to  embark,  during  a  ilebalc  on  llie 
impending  espedltion,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  in  a  lengthened 
speech,  give  to  that  officer  the  very  best  adnce  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  dealini;  with  Sjianisb  allies,  which  liis  own  great  expe- 
rience of  that  nation  suggested,  tliereby  doing  his  best  to  ensure 
the  success  of  a  cause  wliicb  be  jet  heartily  disapproved  ?  Clearly 
and  only  because  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  pohlician 
were  overcome  for  the  time  by  ike  unconscious  sympathy  of  the 
brother -soldier  and  fellow-countryman.  This  incident  may  have 
raised  a  smile,  but  there  was  a  right  good  lesson  to  be  learut 
from  it  too. 

While  we  write,  wo  have  met  with  another  testimony,  so  much 
in  point,  and  from  so  good  a  quarter,  that  we  will  place  the  depo- 
nent at  once  in  the  witness-bos.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  thus 
writes  to  his  brother  (Lord  Cowley)  from  tbe  neighboui'hood  of 
Vittoria  r — 

'  Salvatierra,  22nd  June,  1813. 

'  My  dear  Henry, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  heat  the 
French  army  commanded  by  the  King,  in  a  general  action  near  Vittoria 
yesterday,  having  taken  from  them  more  than  120  pieces  of  cannon,  all 
their  ammunition,  baggage,  provisions,  money,  &c.     Our  taas  has  not 

been  severe I  am  much  concenifd  to  add  to  this  account,  that 

of  the  severe  wound  and  reported  death  of  Cadogan.  .  .  .  He  had  diatin- 
guished  himself  early  in  the  action  ;   .  .  .  and  received  a  woimd  in  the 

spine  as  I  am  informed,  and  he  died  last  night His  private 

character  and  his  worth  as  an  individual  were  not  greater  than  hia 
nierits  as  an  officer,  and  I  ahall  ever  regret  him.  Il  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  his  attachment  to  his  profession,  and  of  the  interest  he  felt  in 
wliat  was  going  on,  thai  after  ho  was  wounded  and  was  probably  aware 
that  he  was  dying,  lie  desired  to  be  carried  and  left  in  a  silualion  from 
whicli  he  might  be  able  to  see  all  that  passed.  The  concern  which  I  feel 
upon  hia  loss  hw  diminished  exceedingly  the  Eatisfaction  I  should  derive 
from  our  success,  as  it  will  yom's.' —  Curwood,  vol.  x.  p.  454. 

If  the  dying  gladiator,  absorbed  by  domestic  affection,  accord- 
ing to  BjTon,  'thought  of  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play — 
thouglit  of  their  Dacian  mother,'  surely  it  was  a  no  less  substan- 
tial attachment  which  at  the  same  final  hour  would  so  strongly 
fix  the  eyes  of  our  expiring  soldier  on  tbe  fluctuations  of  his 
country's  battle. 

After  all,  science  has,  perhaps,  not  waxed  so  cold  among  us 
that  any  proof  of  such  a  principle  as  national  attachment  should 
be  require<.l ;  but  meet  an  Englishman  in  Pall-Mall,  and  he  is 
perhaps  disagreeable  to  you ;  encounter  him  at  Constantinople, 
aud  you  may  both  be  well  pleased;  find  him  in  Persia,  and  you 
are  on  the  way  to  be  friends.  We  must  al!  agree  with  the  sen 
tiinent  of  Major  Dalgetty,  that  however  bltle  he  might  be  touched 
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if  a  roBcally  Fleming,  or  Walloon^  or  Dane>  called  for  quarter— >• 
at  h^nst,  if  an  English  tongue  begged  for  mercy — he  did  not  know 
Iiow  to  strike. 

But  the  family  which  we  have  taken  as  the  pattern  of  our  State 
docs  not  consist  only  of  a  mere  level  brotherhood^  however  inti- 
mately united.  Rather^  this  brotherhood  is  itself  bound  together 
by  a  similar  but  stronger  upward  participation  in  him  who  is  the 
source  of  their  being ;  who  regards  them  still  as  portions  of  hk 
own  self;  and  is  furthermore  regarded  by  them  not  only  as  the 
object  of  their  love,  but  of  their  reverence  also,  inasmuch  and 
in  as  far  as  he  is  likewise;  the  source  of  the  laws  which  r^^ate 
their  fellowship.  Their  joint  relation  to  him  is  as  of  the  rays  to 
the  centre.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  here  the  analogy  be- 
tween our  type  and  the  greatest  of  States,  the  Christian  church; 
His  jirindpality,  of  whom  St.  Paul  says,  'the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  called/  or,  according  to  our  AngUcan  liturgy, 
his  '  household  the  Church.'  But  we  forbear.  In  the  words  of 
Professor  Sewell,  *  We  are  approaching  to  a  point  where  moral 
inquiry  enters  upon  facts  which  are  more  peculiarly  the  province 
of  theology.'  In  the  body  politic  however,  as  well  filial  attach- 
ment is  plainly  sliadowed  out  by  the  spirit  of  loyalty  towards 
the  Head  of  the  State.  Pater  patrioi  is,  indeed,'  with  German 
sovereigns,  no  rhetorical  flourish,  but  a  part  of  their  royal  style 
and  dignity.  In  the  preamble  of  their  statutes  they  say, — ^  Having 
taken  such  or  such  a  subject  into  our  land-fatherly  consideration.' 
This  spirit  of  loyalty,  again,  is  one  of  the  latent  attachments. 
In  ordinary  times  the  subjects  speak  little  of  their  sovereign; 
think  little  of  him ;  you  may  suppose,  care  little  for  him.  But 
let  that  sovereign  make  a  progress  into  some  unvisited  province 
of  his  dominions — to  Edinburgh  or  to  Glasgow — and  you  will 
hear  its  accents  in  the  shouts  of  his  people ;  or  let  an  aged 
monarch  lie  on  his  death-bed,  and  you  will  not  have  far  to  look 
for  the  signs  of  their  grief.  Now,  it  is  not  for  us  to  square  this 
loyal  spirit  by  the  new  political  multiplication-table.  The  prin- 
ciple is  there ;  and  if  you  would  understand  human  nature,  or  its 
best  motives,  you  must  not  overlook  it.  It  is  evidently  connected 
with  what  is  right ;  for  where  it  is  absent— as  in  the  English  Re- 
public beyond  the  Atlantic — you  certainly  miss  essential  qualities 
of  the  English  blood.  It  is  noble,  as  was  the  shout  of  the  Hun- 
garian nobles,  when  their  empress,  beset  by  overwhelming  foes, 
deserted  by  her  other  subjects,  presented  to  them  herself  and  her 
infant  heir  :  '  Moriamur  pro  Rege  rwatro  Maria  Theresa  ;' — '  Let 
us  die,'  they  said,  'for  our  Prince,  Maria  Theresa.'  It  is  strong, 
or  the  Tyrolese  peasant  would  not  have  made  good  even  his  Alps 
against  Napoleon ;  firing  balls  of  stone  from  fir-tree  cannons,  or 
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discharging  las  rifle  from  the  ramparts  of  waggons^  which  the 
wives  drew  up  for  help  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Here,  we 
admit,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  by  the  philosopher,  '  Why  did  the 
Tyrolese  make  such  sacrifices  rather  than  quietly  submit  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  from  Austria  to  Bavaria,  from  one  German  go- 
vernment to  another,  which  might  rule  them  as  well,  and  did,  in 
fact,  we  fear,  rule  them  better  ?'  The  true  answer,  we  believe, 
is  this :  that  all  real  attachment  is  not  only  of  an  enduring  cha- 
racter, but  contains,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  its  own  prin- 
ciple of  self-maintaining  vitality.  We  mean,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
force  which  is  not  easily  worn  out  or  exhausted  by  time,  and  there- 
fore a  lasting  one ;  but  that  if  there  were  any  danger  of  its  decay, 
man  considers  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  maintenance  of  affec-  ' 
tion,  and  for  the  observance  of  the  duties  implied  in  afiection  to  an 
individual  object,  that  it  has  once  been  shared  with  that  objects 
Once  given,  in  short,  it  has  been  given  for  better  for  worse,  for 
poorer  as  well  as  for  richer,  till  death  do  part ;  and  this  principle 
of  constancy,  whether  in  the  family  or  in  the  State,  has  always 
been  admired  as  a  most  noble  quality.  As  regards  the  family, 
we  may  cite  as  old  a  case  as  Penelope,  and  we  hold  the  Odyssey 
to  be  a  good  text-book  on  these  subjects :  for  the  State,  we  need 
go  no  further  than  to  Scott  and  Flora  M'lvor. 

This  indissoluble  character  of  the  bond,  indeed,  is  not  confined 
to  the  living.  Even  after  death  hath  parted,  the  golden  chain 
holds  on,  though  one  end  of  it  be  lost  in  darkness  and  clouds. 

'  lUe  meos,  primum  qui  me  sibi  junxit,  amores 
Abstulit,  ille  haheat  secum^  servetque  sepultos.* 

The  son  cherishes  the  ima^  of  his  departed  parent  with  the  affec- 
tion that  was  borne  to  the  living  one;  stronger,  perhaps,  since  it 
is  the  only  feeling  that  can  now  remain.  Again,  inlus  boyhood 
he  will  have  heard  that  father  dwell  with  pious  regard  on  the 
former  generation  of  his  own  parents,  and  will  thus  have  been 
united  by  an  intermediate  living  link  with  those'whom  his  eye 
has  not  seen.  Thus  the  fellowship  to  which  the  child  belongs, 
and  the  man  afterwards,  is  composed  of  the  unseen  as  well  as  th6 
living ;  and  in  proportion  as  there  has  been  merit  in  those  who 
have  passed  away,  or  strength  of  affection  in  their  successors,  will 
he  have  looked  up  from  his  cradle  to  a  line  of  dim  but  friendly 
images,  their  brows  encircled  with  the  halo  of  the  tomb,  in  whose 
venerable  assembly,  united  by  mutual  regard,  he  is  one.  If  we 
seek  a  strong  instance  of  the  force  of  this  tie,  we  have  a  large 
portidh  of  the  millions  of  China,  who,  knowing  nothing  better, 
place  their  whole  religion  in  yearly  sacrifices  on  their  ancestors* 
sepulchres. 

Her 65  again>  in  the  State  we  have  maily  })oints  of  resemblance 
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wilh  our  pattprn,  tUe  family.  First,  we  have  rewards  of  the  dead 
bestowed  on  the  living.  Hereditary  legislation  is  a  dirent  prac- 
tical testimony,  on  the  port  of  the  State,  to  the  principle,  that  death 
does  not  dissolve  the  community  of  the  family,  and  that  doubly; 
for  slie  rewards  the  services  of  the  departed  father  by  conferring 
her  best  honours  on  his  living  representative ;  and,  again,  by  im- 
parting power  over  herself,  on  that  sole  ground,  to  his  latest  de- 
scendant, llie  State  shows  her  e^^peclation  at  least,  that  he  will  not 
disgrace  the  illustrious  fellowship  whose  line  he  prolongs.  Then 
we  have  history  awarded  to  the  generations  of  grey  forefathers. 
History,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  not  only  no  old  almanack;  but 
English  history,  we  further  think,  is  not  merely,  eis  it  has  been 
better  called,  history  teaching  by  example,  at  least  not  for  Eng- 
lishmen.  !l  is  rather,  we  should  say,  the  title-deed  of  our  na- 
tional glory  ;  the  pedigree  of  our  national  character  ;  the  bond  of 
our  national  fellowship;  the  means  of  communion  with  those 
English  ancestors  who  founded  for  us,  and  whom  we  do  not  dismiss 
from  that  kindred  fellowship.  We  do  not  take  our  side  ordy  at 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  but  at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies — ay,  and 
at  Cressy  and  Agincourt.  Lord  Falkland  is  one  of  us;  so  is  Sir 
Philip  Sidney ;  and  Richard,  in  his  prison  on  the  cliff  of  the 
Danube;  and  even  Alfred,  in  the  neatherd's  kitchen.  Again,  we 
Lave  monuments  in  Poets'  Corner,  as  well  as  family-pictures  at 
our  country-houses.  And  on  this  instance  of  public  monuments 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  we  think,  to  look  at  the  various  views — some 
wrong,  some  incomplete — that  may  be  taken  of  such  a  matter.  If 
a  country  should  lose  a  great  man  to  whom  it  owed  as  much  as 
this  country  owes  to  that  great  Marshal  whom  we  have  still  among 
us— long  may  it  bo  allowed  us  to  keep  him- — and  it  were  proposed 
that  a  statue  should  be  raised  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  some  member  for  Middlesex  or  Kilkenny  might,  perhaps, 
be  found  to  object  altogether,  on  grounds  of  economy  ;  this  would 
he  sheer  dull  heartlessness  :  another,  however,  might  consent,  'be- 
cause it  is  useful  for  a  country,  b_y  such  marks  of  honour,  to  quicken 
others  in  the  same  path  of  danger  for  her  own  defence.'  This  we 
should  call  political  selfishness  or  Utilitarianism  :  another  might 
also  ^ree,  '  because  it  is  desirable,  in  all  ways,  to  encourage  & 
public  taste,'  as  it  is  called,  '  for  the  fine  arts.'  This  ground  is 
akin  to  sentimentality,  which  makes  the  motive  for  affection  to  be 
the  pleasure  derived  from  affection.  Another  might  support  the 
proposal  because  '  we  should  raise  our  own  minds  by  contemplating 
the  likeness  of  a  great  and  good  man.'  This  would  hold  equally 
good  with  a  bust  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Another,  as  'a  due 
offering  of  public  gratitude.'  This  is  right,  but  not  all;  for  as 
much  might  be  said,  and  more  truly,  of  a  grant  of  money  during 
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his  life.  Another,  '  because  it  would  gratify  him,  were  he  living;, 
to  see  this  sign  iif  our  regard  for  his  memory ;  aud  it  is  doing  what 
he  would  wish  us  to  do.'  Better  still ;  but  the  same  grounds 
might  be  laid  for  the  giant  of  an  annuity  to  his  heir.  If  one  should 
now  say, '  Because  he  did  us  great  senices,  and  loved  the  country, 
and  was  beloved  by  us,  while  he  was  one  of  us,  we  fondly  desire  to 
retain  his  very  image,  setting  it  not  for  show  in  a  gallery,  but  in 
our  sanctuary  among  those  we  most  honour,  that  so  far  as  in  us 
lies  he  may  be  one  of  us  still,  and  may  be  known  and  reverenced 
by  our  childi-en.'  This  last  reasoner,  we  believe,  would  have 
nearest  hit  the  truth  of  human  nature. 

The  Baconian  inquirer  would  find,  too,  that  we  have  a  regajji 
for  our  institutions  and  our  laws,  for  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act;  not  merely  because  they  are  free,  useful, 
nr  sensible,  but  also  because  they  are  institutions  and  laws  of 
elder  Englishmen,      Upon  this  let  us  hear  Mr.  Sewell : — 

'  Tbat  man,  indeed,  is  guilty  of  a  deep  sin  against  his  moral  nature, 
who  can  stand  ou  the  soil  of  this  couiitiy,  and  call  up  the  image  of  its 
constitution,  and  gather  round  him  a  guardian  host,  beneath  whose  les- 
sooE  and  inspirations  he  is  living — its  sages,  and  heroes,  and  kings,  all 
the  line  of  a  noble  ancestry,  aud  the  wonders  of  their  deeds — and  can 
remember  that  this  ancestry  is  his,  and  this  inheritance  achieved  for 
him,  and  can  then  turn  away  without  a  thought,  that  he  owes  a  duty 
even  to  the  memory  of  the  past,-~that  generations  may  have  died  and 
their  monuments  have  mouldered  in  the  dust,  but  that  a  spirit  has  been 
left  in  the  land,  before  which,  as  reasoning  creatures,  with  hearts  of 
flesh  and  blood,  we  are  hound  to  bow  down  and  serve,  not  servilely,  not 
blindly,  but  with  deep  reverence,  with  affectionate  gratitude,  with  filial 
faith,  with  most  earnest  zeal.' 

On  this  inheritance  of  national  spirit  we  may  have  a  word  to 
say  presently ;  but  to  conclude  our  parallel  between  the  Family  and 
the  Slate,  as  it  holds  good  for  the  present  and  the  past — so  with  the 
future.  The  country  gentleman  plants,  and  builds,  and  purchases 
for  himself  and  for  his  heirs — ^erit  arbnres  alteri  quiB  proitint 
sreculo.  Nor  can  any  Englishman  bear,  while  he  contemplates 
the  present  power  of  his  country,  to  look  forward  to  the  day, 
however  distant,  when  her  flag  may  have  become  a  stranger  in 
any  commercial  port  Lastly,  the  picture  of  the  family  is  not 
complete  without  the  home,  if  possible  the  old  ancestral  home, 
its  hall  and  its  gallery,  its  courtyard  and  old  waving  elms,  under 
which  generations  have  gambolled  in  childhood  and  have  rested 
in  age.  The  human  mind  has  certainly  the  singular  properly  of 
uniting  itself  in  affection,  not  only  with  persons  and  communities, 
but  with  inanimate  objects,  stocks  and  stones,  which,  like  the 
lovely  landscapes  of    Raphael,  assist  to  combine  the  historical 
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groups  in  the  foreground.     And  so  to  end  with'*'  one  who  drew 
much  of  his  inspiration  from  this  very  source — 

*■  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  mine  own,  my  native  land  ? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  hum'd. 
When  home  his  footsteps  he  has  tum'd 

From  wandering  in  a  foreign  land  ? ' 

We  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  make  out  this  resemblance 
between  the  smallest  and  the  largest  of  human  societies^  between 
the  family  and  the  state  or  kingdom— (the  only  European  state,  by 
the  bye^  Switzerland^  which  is  no  kmgdom,  and  can  have  no  loy- 
alty therefore  for  the  land's  father,  appears  to  have  only  the  more 
attachment  for  the  land  itself,  that  is,  for  the  public  home) ;  but 
we  think  the  analogy  of  the  more  importance,  not  merely  because 
we  believe  the  state  or  kingdom  to  be  something  more  noble  than 
the  Atlas  Insurance  Company,  and  hold  its  cabinet  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  destruction  of  higher  things  than  are  the  directors  of  the 
Sun  Office ; — and  so  speaks  as  yet  our  national  sentiment — though 
who  knows  how  soon  bad  doctrine  unrepressed  may  become  wrong 
practice  ? — ^but  we  also  incline  to  believe  that  moral  science  might 
be  advanced  by  substituting  the  family  with  its  common  affections, 
for  the  individual  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  mere  averse 
bearings  on  the  interests  of  social  masses  on  the  other,  as  the  subject 
of  its  researches.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  any  single  moral  quality 
— truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  trickiness  and 
deceit  prevailing  in  any  nation  would  be  to  check  its  prosperity 
by  impeding  its  commercial  intercourse.  There  are,  in  fact,  at 
this  day  nations,  the  progress  of  whose  commerce  is  impeded  by  a 
want  of  reliance  on  the  character  of  their  merchants.  Hitherto, 
we  hope  even  yet,  though  we  have  heard  the  contrary,  our  Man- 
chester goods  have  sold,  not  only  for  their  cheapness,  but  for 
their  good  materials  and  lasting  fabric.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
great  public  convenience  of  truth;  but  few  will  say  with  the 
Utilitarian  that  we  have  got  at  either  its  binding  nature  or  its 
sufficient  motive.  Again,  an  untruth  shows,  undoubtedly,  the 
low  nK)ral  tone  of  the  mind  which  gives  birth  to  it.     It  argues 

*  There  is  no  one  to  whom  more  justly  than  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  can  be  applied 
that  saying  of  Plato's  :  T^tr*i  h  a?r«  Mavo'afv  Ketroxat^tt  <rs  xat  fAanta.  Xecf^vffei,  airttXnv 
xeti  etfixroy  "^v^^nv,  iyii^ov<r»  xat  txflaK^iuovffa.  xctrsc  ri  at^cts  xat  rnv  aX>.f]v  ^reififfiVj  fiv^ta.  ruv 
9ra>.uie,)v  i^ya  xoffftouffo.,  revs  tttytyvofjt.iyovs  ^ruiiivn.  Whoever  acquaints  himself  with 
Scott's  early  life  passed  among  those  hills  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  in  the  study 
of  that  lore  which  also  told  him  of  the  warrior  race  that  had  passed  away,  will  see 
how  *  the  third  kind  of  possession  and  inspiration  which  is  from  the  Muses  taking 
hold  of  a  tender  and  untrodden  soul,  rousing  and  hurrying  it  forth  among  songs  and 
other  poetry,  adorning  ten  thousand  detds  of  those  who  are  gone y  forms  them  who  come 
afUr^-^The  Phcedrus,  §  49. 
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eowardice^  want  of  self-respect>  or  selfishness.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  the  untruth  is  told  by  brother  to  brother,  or  by  husband  to 
wife.  Is  it  not  more  than  a  mere  want  of  veracity  ?  Is  it  not  a 
breach  of  that  bond  on  which  their  fellowship  rests,  and  therefore 
faithlessness  ?  Is  it  not  also  abuse  of  the  confidence  yielded  that 
truth  shall  be  told,  and  consequently  treachery?  Does  it  not 
prove  the  absence  of  that  regard,  which  is  the  implied  foundation 
of  the  connexion,  and  is  yet  withheld  by  the  deceiving  party ;  is  it 
not  therefore  the  result  of  ungenerous  coldness  ?  Passing  from 
the  mere  family,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  upon  such  an  im-« 
plied  confidence  of  manly  fellowship  that  the  superior  sacredness 
rests  of  a  gentleman's  honour.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  envy — which  as  between  sisters  of  one  household  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  only  a  pain — to  calumny,  to  wanton  ridicule,  to  all 
the  active  moral  qualities.  Thus,  we  think,  the  moral  inquirer 
would  find  that  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  man,  in  as  far  as 
they  bear  upon  others,  have  a  social  character  as  well  as  a  public 
or  a  private  tendency, — that  social  character,  by  its  implied  pre- 
contract, giving  them  their  fuller  impress  and  more  binding  sanc- 
tion as  duties  or  breaches  of  duty  towards  those  who,  as  fellows  of 
the  same  great  family,  should  have  no  wrong  to  fear  from  one  of 
its  brotherhood.  It  would  follow  too,  of  course,  that  the  raoro 
vividly  that  fellowship  could  be  realised  in  a  social  body,  the 
more  strongly  would  this  moral  sanction  govern  its  individual 
members. 

Moral  philosophy  does,  indeed,  require  to  be  pursued  on  an 
altered  plan.  Our  books  proceed  from  some  one  principle 
downwards,  and  from  that  one  principle,  whatever  it  be,  derive 
all  moral  laws.  Hence  their  one-sided  tendency.  Hence,  as 
Schleiermacher  has  proved,  we  believe,  not  one  system  that  will 
hold  water.  Why  not  reverse  the  process,  collect  your  data  care* 
fully  first,  and  then  proceed  to  deduce  from  them  your  general 
laws  ?  You  cannot,  indeed,  nor  ought  you  to  make  experiments 
upon  man,  as  on  a  living  subject.  But  you  have  also  no  need  of 
them.  One  who  could  do  for  our  moral,  what  Montesquieu  did 
for  our  political  laws,  would  have  before  him  a  noble  field,  rip6 
for  his  philosophical  sickle.  He  would  do  well,  we  think,  first 
to  study  the  household.  He  will  find  there  such  evidence  as 
Plato  says  ^  appears  suspicious  to  the  cunning  but  trustworthy  to 
the  wise.'*     Let  him  digest  what  he  knows  of  an  English  noble- 

*  *H  ^1  h  »voh^ts  trut  AEIN0I2  MEN  Am2T02  20«OI2  AE  HIZTH.  The  object 
e£  Plato^i  demonstration  is  exactly  to  the  purpose  of  our  protest  against  Dr.  Bow- 
ring's  notions  of  amitif}  namely,  us  au»  ftr'  MifiXutf  i  tpuit  'tm  i^A>vr/  »eu  rtjt  i^ufAivcf  vt 
^tav  trt^tfii^tTui ; — *  That  love  is  not  sent  down  by  the  gods  to  the  lover  and  to  the 
person  beloved  for  the  sake  uf  vtiHty* 
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man's  family,  or  a  country  clergyman's^  such  as  our  reaclers  could 
point  out  many ;  the  courtesy,  gracefulness,  purity^  kindness^  unity 
of  its  daily  intercourse,  flowing  freely  and  sweetly^  not  from  calcu- 
lations of  average  consequences  of  conduct,  but  from  self-respect, 
mutual  confidence,  esteem,  affection,  joint  reverence,  common 
piety.  If  he  would  know  a  particular  Wrtuc,  let  him  study  it 
in  that  member  of  the  household  to  whom  it  belongs  more 
especially — calm  self-devotion,  for  instance,  in  the  English  wife. 
If  he  can  read  in  her  true  heart,  he  need  not  seek  that  virtue  in 
the  romance  of  history.  Let  him  look  at  such  a  simple  account, 
as  we  read  lately,  of  a  poor  lady,  who  awaking  in  the  night,  called 
her  nurse,  told  her  that  she  was  dying,  gave  her  last  directions, 
but  desirtni  that  Mr.  S.  might  hot  be  called  before  his  usual 
hour  of  rising,  because,  when  he  was  disturbed  in  the  night,  it 
always  harassed  his  ner^'es;  and  with  these  words  the  poor 
soul  departed.  This  is  worth  all  your  heroics.  Since,  too^  the 
philosopher  must  know  the  black  side  of  the  human  heart, 
wilful  cruelty,  treachery  aforethought  —  though  these  are,  we 
believe,  of  infinitely  rarer  occurrence — let  him  analyse  such  words 
as  these,  reported  to  have  been  spoken  by  a  Frenchman,  when  he 
heard  that  a  woman,  whose  affections  he  had  won,  had  died  be- 
cause he  had  forsaken  her — '  II  importait  a  mon  amour-propre,' 
said  the  vain  miscreant,  *  qu'elle  mourut  de  ma  desertion.*  In 
the  father's  treatment  of  his  children,  he  might  find  the  normal 
example  of  distribulive  justice.  In  both  parents  he  might  see 
how  cheerfulness,  the  most  difficult  virtue  of  advancing  years,  is 
renderoil  easier  by  roHected  participation  in  the  joys  of  their 
children,  and  would  learn,  that  in  order  to  laugh  from  the  heart 
you  must  love  from  it  Um,  The  trusting  obedience  of  the  child 
would  afford  him  a  lay  illustration  of  Christian  faith.  From  the 
family,  the  inquirer  might  pass  to  the  professions,  the  mildness  of 
the  pastor,  the  gallantry  of  the  officer.  Thence  he  might  pro- 
ceed to  national  character.  He  must  observe  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  each  nation,  and  study  it  in  that  nation's  history ;  the 
Greek's  love  of  beauty,  the  Roman's  sense  of  dignity,  the  Eng- 
lishman's fair  play,  the  Irishman's  warm  affecticm,  the  French- 
man's bonhommie,  the  German's  simplicity  and  his  candour  of 
judgment,  not  forgetting  their  leading  defects  on  the  other  hand. 
He  must  mark,  too,  how  their  other  qualities  are  affected  by  their 
chief  characteristic.  But,  again  he  will  find  the  moral  rules  of 
practice  in  different  nations  apparently  contradicting  each  other. 
Hence,  shallow  observers  have  often  drawn  the  sceptical  infer- 
ence, that  there  exists  no  common  standard  of  morality  whatso- 
ever. To  take  the  hacknied  instance,  an  European,  they  say, 
cherishes  his  decrepit  father,  a  red  Indian  slays  him.     But  the 
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Inilinn,  he  Will  observe,  dependant  fur  support  on  his  ficanly 
chase,  and  constantly  shifting  his  quarters  in  its  pursuit,  when  he 
can  no  longer  cgnvey  his  parent  through  the  forest — we  do  not 
justify  his  conduct  but  state  his  motives — ends  his  sufferings  rather 
than  leave  him  to  a  death  of  stan'ation.  Here,  then,  is  a  fearful 
contradiction  of  practice,  butno  opposition  of  principle.  Political 
history  is,  however,  not  the  only  living  picture  of  national  charac- 
ter. We  had  almost  rather  study  a  people's  views  and  feelings 
in  their  traditional  literature,  in  their  early  or  popular  poems 
particularly,  than  in  their  public  histories.  Homer,  Horace, 
Dante,  the  ball  ad- writers,  Shakspcare,  Cervantes,  Moliere. 
Goethe,  Scott,  are  witnesses  whom  we  would  call,  not  to  national 
character  only,  but  on  human  nature.  All  the  fine  arts  of  a 
people  must  be  consulted.  Their  jtroverbs  jnual  be  by  no 
means  neglected.  The  philosopher's  researches  must  not  be  con- 
cluded here.  Unless  he  acquaint  himself  with  the  history  of  past 
philosophies,  wc  will  answer  for  it,  that  after  ten  years  of  specu- 
lation, he  will  find  that  be  has  followed  some  hypothesis  along  a 
bye-road,  which  former  inquirers  had  pursued  without  reaching 
the  goal.  If  he  does  not  discover  this,  at  least  others  will. 
Finally,  and  above  all,  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  he  will  take 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  Catholic  for  the  guide  of  his  investiga- 
tion— not  forgetting  the  canon — '  Christianity  is  the  foundation  of 
ethics,  ethics  the  illustration  of  Christianity. 

The  more  human  nature  is  thus  studied,  the  more,  we  believe, 
will  it  appear,  that  as  matter,  by  its  own  law  of  attraction,  draws 
towards  matter,  as  two  drops  of  water  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
leaf  unite  into  one,  so  spirit  draws  towards  spirit;  and  as  bodies 
thus  uniting  in  space  may  acquire  a  common  motion  compounded 
of  their  individual  vagrant  courses,  and  proceed  to  revolve  round 
a  central  smi,  so  do  spirits  tend  to  combine  themselves  on  com- 
mon laws,  and  to  gravitate  freely  towards  a  common  centre  of 
reverence,  affection,  or  duty.  You  may  see  this  tendency  more  or 
lesscompletelymanifcstedin  many  familiar  cases.  The  influence 
of  music  probably  depends  not  more  on  the  sweetness  or  the 
harmony  of  the  sounds,  than  on  its  power  of  uniting  for  the  time 
the  minds  of  the  listeners  in  a  sympathy  of  the  tender  or  the 
noble  affections.  The  same  principle  may  be  found  in  social 
amusements,  whether  athletic  games  or  field-sports. 

This  tendency,  however,  does  not  stop  at  a  mere  participation 
in  some  impression,  but  proceeds  to  interchange  of  thought,  and 
this,  if  it  lead  to  regard,  leads  also  to  niutual  modification  of  cha- 
racter. This  is  matter  of  familiar  remark  in  permanent  unions 
of  two  minds,  whether  friendship  or  wedlock.  Here,  however, 
unless  there  be  some  great  disproportion  in  the  strength  of  the 
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two  ('Imrnctors  thus  brouglit  together^  each  produces  a  change  in 
till'  other,  as  two  nearly  equal  bodies^  meeting  in  space,  would 
take  a  new  direction — the  mean  of  their  several  paths.  But  it  is 
diiVercnt  when  annmmiities  endued  with  corporate  attachments, 
characters,  principles,  feelings,  draw  an  mdividual  into  the 
sphere  of  their  influence,  just  as  some  meteoric  body  may  strike 
our  earth,  and  its  inconsiderable  force  is  absorbed  at  once  into 
our  own  massive  movement :  hence  the  important  power  of  as- 
Kinnlation  exercMsod  by  all  communities  upon  their  members. 
Wc  all  r(»niember  tin*  reckless  valour  displayed  by  the  French 
nruiies  in  the  last  pMieral  war.  There  was  scarce  a  soldier  in 
\\\v'\Y  ranks  who  would  hesitate  to  risk  his  life  on  the  most  desperate 
chan(H\  \v\f  in  those  ranks  were  many  demoralised,  and  there- 
fore seUish  men — incapable,  one  might  suppose,  of  any  sacrifice, 
still  more  of  the  last  sacrifice,  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
Hut  in  their  coriH>rate  capacity,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  self- 
<le\otion  to  the  honour  of  the  grandearmee  led  tnem,  their  several 
lives  were  to  them  as  nothing.  On  that  point  private  interest  was 
i'orpUten,  and  their  will,  through  their  alTections,  was  absorbed  in 
t he  w i  11  o f  the  martial  community  of  which  each  was  an  unit.  Here 
wc*  Ivan*  c'learly  the  existence  of  the  professional  spirit,  or  esprit 
dv  corps — the  more  clearly,  not  because  the  courage  of  that  army 
was  higher  than  the  courage  of  other  armies  with  which  it  engaged, 
but  bet^iiuse  the  moral  tone  of  the  soldiers  who  filled  its  ranks 
was  decidedly  lower  than  that  of  their  opponents.  Here,  too,  in 
tlu*  W(»ll -known  adoration  of  their  conquering  leader,  le  petit 
(\ipor(tl,  as  thev  fondly  called  him,  we  find  the  strong  tendency  of 
tlu*  incorporated  mind  to  form  itself  an  object,  in  this  case  an 
idol,  of  united  loyally.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  whatever  point  of 
agreement  brings  the  minds  of  men  once  into  contact — (such  is 
the  power  of  assimilation  exerted  by  any  fellowship,  even  in  a  small 
matter) — brings  on  also  a  more  general  communion  among  them. 
Common  pleasures,  as  in  what  is  called  conviviality — common 
pursuits,  as  in  science — common  opinions  and  principles,  as  in 
political  i^arty — unite  men  constantly  in  personal  regard  also.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  mutual  regard  tends  strongly  to  assimilation  of 
taste,  opinion,  principle.  The  mere  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  men,  as  of  a  popular  meeting,  or  of  a  theatrical  audience, 
modifies  for  a  time  the  feelings  of  the  individual. 

An  attempt,  wo  know,  may  be  made  to  account  differently  for 
the  change  which  is  worked  in  a  man  by  his  entrance  into  an 
united  body.  It  may  be  said  that  the  man  of  moderate  private 
courage  is  rendered  an  intrepid  warrior  by  fear  of  the  shame 
which  would  attend  his  leaving  the  ranks  at  a  time  of  danger. 
This  has  something  to  do  with  it  doubtless,  but  we  are  too  much 
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accustomed  to  the  shallow  reasonings  of  our  day  to  believe  easilj 
that  this  is  all.  We  would  ask^  Has  this  soldier  no  regard^  in 
his  pwn  hearty  for  his  regiment's  colours^  with  the  fields  bla* 
zoned  on  them  which  that  regiment  has  helped  to  win  ?  or  if  he 
be  a  sailor^  has  he  no  love  for  the  individual  ship  made  of  oak  and 
iron,  the  Thunderer  or  the  Thetis,  in  which  he  has  sailed— r 
is  there  not  a  tear  on  his  rough  cheek  when  by  some  nus- 
chance  she  goes  to  pieces,  or  settles  down  beneath  the  surface  ? — 
Then  we  say,  if  the  symbol  or  the  home  of  his  community  has 
bis  affections,  the  spirit  of  that  community  is  in  his  actions.  He 
will  play  his  part  well  and  boldly,  not  lest  his  comrades  should 
disown  him,  but  lest  he  should  disgrace  them,  and  that,  so  far  b^ 
in  him  lies,  he  may  uphold  the  well-won  honour  of  his  ship  or  his 
regiment.  Why  danger,  if  we  may  believe  Shakspeare,  is  itself 
one  of  those  sustaining  bonds  by  means  of  which  a  man  loses  the 
consciousness  of  private  interest  in  the  prevailing  sense  of  common 
credit  or  associated  disgrace ; — else  why  should  Harry  the  Fifth 
say  at  Agincourt,  on  the  eve  of  Crispin  Crispianus, 

*  We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us  ?' 

An  intimate  bond,  too — or  the  king  would  not  say  again,  a  few 
lines  later, 

*  We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  bfend  of  brothers — 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  mQ 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.' 

.  These  last  lines  remind  us  of  another  property  of  worthy  as* 
sociations  and  their  ennobling  tendency.  Not  only  the  cause,  but 
the  companionship,  raises  the  man ;  we  do  not  mean  fills  his  mind 
with  windy  conceits,  but  ^  gentles  his  condition,'  elevates  his  will 
and  affections  by  the  consciousness  of  union  with  superior  minds 
under  a  calm  sense  of  their  conmion  duties,  and  of  mutual  regard 
founded  thereon.  Thus,  to  take  at  once  the  highest  example: 
every  member  of  the  Christian  Church  sees  himself  associated  not 
only  with  great  and  good  men  on  earth,  but  in  as  far  as  he  extendi 
his  view  to  regard  that  Church  as  '  the  blessed  company  of  all 
faithful  people,'  he  sees  himself  one  with  a  host  of  departed  Saints, 
and  Apostles,  and  Martyrs;  and  hence  the  sublime  impression 
produced  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  by  that  thanksgiving  of 
our  Church,  (we  could  not  venture  to  quote  it  for  an  aesthetical 
purpose,)  which  in  its  opening  words  unites  the  congregation 
yet  further  with  ^  angels,  and  archangels,  and  all  the  company  of 
heaven.' 

We  will  tread  no  further  on  sacred  ground.    Indeed  we  trust  we 
}iave  said  enough — ^not  to  ground  an  ethical  system^  but-— to  shaw 
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in  some  degree  what  an  ethical  system  ought  to  be.  Of  thus 
much  we  are  sure,  that  it  is  with  such  things  as  these,  with  decent 
self-respect,  with  firm  self-government,  with  mutual  affection, 
with  common  re\'erence,  with  willing  obedience,  with  unshaken 
constanc}',  with  placid  resignation,  and  with  these  cemented  toge- 
ther within  some  rightful  fellowship.  Household,  State,  or  Church, 
which  is  not  limited  by  present  time  or  space,  but  retains  within 
its  sacred  bosom,  under  its  religious  laws,  all  that  it  has  once  ad- 
mitted, in  all  time  and  space,  cherishing,  strengthening,  purifying, 
absorbing,  comforting  mightily  by  its  Catholic,  pervading  and 
prevailing  spirit,  the  failing  hearts,  fickle  wills,  and  feeble  selves 
of  its  individual  members ;  that  it  is  with  such  a  spirit  and  body 
as  this,  not  with  paltr}',  pettifc^ging  profit  and  loss  on  the  pleasure 
of  friendship,  or  the  pain  of  emy,  or  the  possible  virtue  of  vanity, 
that  human  nature  and  moral  philosophy  have  to  do.  This  last, 
we  are  certain,  was  not  St.  Paul's  view  of  man  or  of  philosophy, 
for  he  was  appealing  to  human  motives,  though  under  heavenly 
sanction,  when  he  called  upon  his  converts  at  Ephesus  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  and  added,  as  the 
ground  of  that  appeal,  '  There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  (even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling,)  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all.* 

Utilitarianism,  as  concerns  morals,  we  suspect  has  had  its  day. 
Bentham  himself  did  perceive  at  last,  as  he  tells  us,  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  call  a  murder  useless,  or  its  prevention  useful.  Is 
this  word  *  useful,'  however,  we  would  still  ask,  a  more  exhaustive 
designation  of  science  ?  With  all  courtesy  to  Lord  Brougham  and 
an  array  of  eminent  persons,  we  are  satisfied  that  a  grosser  fallacy 
was  never  vended  by  sophists  or  astrologists,  than  that  title  '  LTse- 
ful  Knowledge,'  which  they  have  stamped  on  their  penny  per- 
formances. The  things  treated  of  are  useful,  undoubtedly ;  the 
smoke-jack  is  useful  for  roasting  mutton;  the  melting-vat  and 
the  moulds  are  useful  for  the  formation  of.  soap  and  candles ; 
and  thence  it  is  assumed  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism 
of  these  implements  is  useful  to  the  gentleman  who  is  to  make 
use  of  their  products.  Now  the  dinner,  we  readily  admit,  is  use- 
ful, very  useful,  to  the  hungry  student,  the  candles  to  a  diligent, 
the  soap  to  a  cleanly  one ;  but  unless  you  can  prove  that  the 
reader  of  your  pamphlets  is  better  supplied  with  these  articles 
than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  left  the  theory  as  well  as 
practice  of  their  manipulation  to  his  cook  or  his  chandler,  you 
have  no  right,  either  because  the  machines  are  useful  or  their 
products  are  useful,  to  transfer  that  epithet  from  the  things  to 
the  knowledge  of  them ;  you  might  full  as  well  call  it  fuliginous 
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]<nonlei]ge,  or  greasy  science,  or  unsavoury  literalure,  or  style  the 
autliors  of  such  books  saponaceous  professors. 

Still  it  may  be  replied  that  this  sort  of  knowledge  is  useful,  not 
because  the  objects  it  treats  of  are  serviceable,  but  because  an 
acquaintance  with  manufacturing  processes  benefits  the  mind  by 
exercising  and  expanding  its  faculties.  A  most  legitimate  argu- 
ment, doubtless ;  but  which  requires  two  things  to  be  proved : 
first,  that  familiar  knowledge  of  mechanical  and  material  arts 
docs  exert  an  eminently  good  influence  on  the  human  mind; 
secondly,  that  certain  other  sciences,  to  which  you  refuse  the 
appellation,  whatever  they  be,  are  not,  in  this  respect,  at  least 
equally  useful. 

We  will  put  the  case  so :  '  The  Baconian  philosophy,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  increase  of  human  pleasures  and  the 
decrease  of  human  pains,  has  on  this  principle  made  all  its 
brilliant  discoveries  in  the  physical  world,  and  having  thereby 
effected  our  vast  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts,  has  proved 
itself  to  be  the  one  and  all-sufficient  philosophy.'  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  we  doubt  whether  modem  science  has  had 
the  object  here  ascribed  to  it  so  exclusively  in  its  view.  Let 
us  take  some  of  its  branches  whose  progress  has  been  most 
decided  of  late.  Astronomy  may  occur  to  our  readers.  It  is 
wgII  known  that  an  accurate  knowl(>dg:e  of  the  mottons  of  certain 
satellites  is  useful  to  the  masters  of  vessels,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
exploring  parties,  by  ascertaining  exact  positions,  to  lay  down  in 
their  charts  headlands  and  rocks  with  more  consummate  nicety. 
But  was  this  the  object  which  animatetl  Laplace  in  bis  profound 
mathematical  studies,  or  was  it  this  which  jwinted  our  Herschet's 
telescope  at  the  Georgium  Sidua  «r  the  binary  stars  ?  Does  this, 
or  any  other  practical  object,  give  the  interest  to  bis  gigantic 
hypothesis  which  represents  the  Milky-way  as  a  shoal  of  suns, 
among  which  our  own  is  as  one  pebble  of  the  sea-beach,  and 
which  points  to  hundreds  of  visible  ncbulie  as  to  similar  shoals  ? 
Is  not  rather  the  cognisance  of  these  astounding  regions  grand 
enough  to  be  desirable  fur  its  own  sake  ?  If  we  turn  from  infinite 
«pace  to  immeasurably  time,  from  astronomy  to  geology,  a  science 
which  has  been  bom  under  our  eyes,  will  any  one  undertake  to 
say  that  Cuvier,  when  he  built  up  anew  the  monsters  of  the 
primeval  waters,  had  in  view  any  practical  employment  of  the 
Saurian  tribes,  or  that  all  the  laborious  suneys  of  strata  have  been 
registered  by  his  fellow- workmen  with  an  aim  to  the  only  practical 
use  which  may  be  incidentally  derived  from  snch  knowledge — to 
wit,  a  surer  mode  of  searching  for  coals,  and  perhaps  for  some 
other  minerals  ?  Take  all  the  other  branches  of  natural  liistory,  and 
the  publications  they  have  occasioned.  Docs  any  one  suppose  that 
among  the  myriads  of  insects,  and  fishes,  and  plants,  of  mosses, 
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niwl  funp,  and  shells,  that  have  been  classed  and  delineated^  there 
is  al)ov(*  one  or  two  that  will  thereby  be  brought  into  actual  ser- 
VMV  f  The  popularity  ol*  White's  Selboume  might  give  a  juster 
view  of  the  interest  which  the  mind  takes  in  acquaintance  with 
livinjj  nature.  The  Zoological  Society  proposed  to  itself  two 
ohjeels — the  exhibition  of  remarkable  animals,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  sorts  of  j^oultry.  Its  gardens  attract  thousands  of 
(*urious  observer  :  its  breeding-farm  is  forgotten.  The  populace 
of  I  <ondon,  in  fine,  have  a  more  disinterested  and  deeper  >iew  of 
science  than  the  utiliser  of  knowledge.  We  might  add  to  these 
useless  s<*iences  the  philosophy  of  language,  as  advanced  in  our 
dji\s  by  the  Crinnns.  &c.,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the  origin  of 
raet»s.  or  may  shed  on  the  n)nstruction  of  the  human  mind.  Are 
tliese  things  wortliy  to  be  known  for  their  own  sakes? 

l^iit  further — we  doubt  whether  the  direction  of  philosophic 
labour  to  a  definite  end  is,  after  all,  so  likely  to  lead  even  to  prac- 
tical discovery,  as  that  more  liberal  mode  of  inquiry  which  examines 
freely  the  constitution  of  matter — if  we  are  allowed  to  speak  only 
of  matter — and  leaves  to  the  practitioners  of  useful  arts  the  appli- 
I'ation  of  such  results  as  they  can  select  and  adopt  for  their  several 
purjH)ses.  The  alchemists  were  certainly  the  most  practical  of 
all  analysts  ;  they  went  straighl-forAvard  to  the  creation  of  wealth 
anil  the  preservation  of  health ;  but  though  they  picked  up  some 
things  hy  the  way,  they  were  certainly  not  the  most  fruitful  in- 
vestigators. We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  observing  that  for 
our  new  mechanical  powers  and  their  adaptations,  our  steam- 
engines  and  power-l(K)ms,  this  country  is  indebted  not  to  pure 
inalhematicians  or  to  mixed  mathematicians,  but  precisely  to  the 
class  above  indicated,  to  men  not  of  science  but  business, — Watts, 
Avkwright,  Ilargreaves,  Fulton;  nay,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
improvements  of  these  machines  are  brought  about  as  much  at 
least  by  the  workmen  themselves  as  by  their  masters.  Agriculture 
owes  almost  nothing  of  its  advance,  even  indirectly,  to  our  philoso- 
phers. We  hope  that  the  society  which  is  about  to  be  instituted 
may  remove  this  reproach  from  modern  science. 

Again,  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  new  philosophy,  if  it  be  the 
parent  of  our  mechanical  improvements,  have  done  quite  so  much 
for  the  physical  good  of  the  country,  except  in  the  important  de- 
partments of  medicine  and  surgery — for  wiiich  we  make  a  ready 
and  grateful  exception — as  it  lays  claim  to.  Natural  industry,  sti- 
mulated by  our  climate,  has  done  something.  But  if  we  look  to 
the  mass  of  the  population — to  which  we  ought  to  look  in  this 
matter — there  is  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  condition  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourer.  We  doubt  whether  he  might  not,  profit- 
ably to  himself,  change  places  with  the  peasant  of  Andalusia, 
a  country  where  the  mechanical  arts  are  almost  unknown.      We 
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are  quite  jsure  that  the  Spanish  artisan  who^  when  a  job  is 
oflFered  him,  opens  his  strong-box,  and  if  he  finds  a  crown  there, 
civilly  declines  the  proposal,  and  rather  goes  out  to  take  the  sun, 
as  his  phrase  is,  with  his  wife  and  family — and  a  bright  sun  it  is— 
would  be  a  fool,  if  he  consented  to  immure  himself  and  his  children, 
from  twelve  or  fourteen  years  upwards,  in  the  sweltering  din  of  a 
Manchester  factory  for  the  waking  hours  of  their  existence.  And 
now  that  we  are  on  this  point,  we  beg  leave  to  tell  the  professors 
of  manufacturing  philosophy,  that  they  have  indeed  been  Utili- 
tarians here  with  a  vengeance.  They  have  broken  through,  in 
their  practice,  the  plainest  rule  of  that  better  philosophy,  which 
they  revile,  but  which,  more  human  than  they,  declares  that  each 
individual  man,  woman,  and  child  shall  be  regarded  as  an  object, 
not  as  an  implement;  and  they  have  made  the  two  or  three 
millions  of  human  beings,  whom  their  machinery  has  called  into 
existence,  blood,  bone,  and  marrow,  as  much  parts  and  portions  of 
that  machinery  as  any  of  the  wheels,  cranks,  or  levers,  which  go  to 
its  construction.  What  would  Plato  say,  whose  ideal  Republic  is 
justly  termed  by  Dr.  Ritter  one  great  University — what  would  that 
benignant  old  philosopher  say,  if  he  could  rise  from  his  Athenian 
grave,  and  should  be  told,  not  of  the  infants  whose  health,  and 
spirits,  and  life  were  worn  away  in  these  prisons — we  would  not 
mention  this  to  him — but,  if  he  were  told  that  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  had  been  brought  forth  in  the  creation  of  new  arts,  by 
which  the  State  proclaimed  that  it  had  profited  wonderfully  in 
war  and  peace ;  yet,  that  neither  for  their  religious  improvement, 
nor  their  moral  culture,  nor  their  intellectual  advancement,  nor 
even  their  manly  recreations,  had  the  mechanical  Philosophy,  which 
boasted  them  for  her  children,  asked  the  State  to  make  one  single 
provision,  but  had  left  them  and  their  little  ones  steeped  in  gin, 
and  filth,  and  recklessness,  as  if  the  grass  still  gre.w  where  their 
towns  had  sprung  up  ?  He  would  say,  if  we  are  not  much  mis- 
taken, or  would  bring  forward  his  revered  master  using  his 
favourite  illustration,  and  saying,  that  this  must  be  a  philosophy 
for  the  work,  and  not  for  the  workman — for  the  shoe,  and  not 
for  the  shoeToaker,  '  As  for  your  printed  stuffs,'  Socrates  might 
add,  '  they  may  be  very  good  and  stout,  though,  to  my  taste,  the 
patterns  are  not  very  beautiful.  I  dare  say,  however,  you  have 
made  them  as  beautiful  as  you  are  able ;  but  with  regard  to  your 
men,  sound  as  the  material  of  their  minds  appears  to  be,  I  do  not 
see  that,  barbarians  as  you  are,  you  have  done  anything  to  ms^ce 
,  them  either  good  or  beautiful :  .  tovtovq  firjTe  koXovq  fxrjT  ayaSouc 
eiroirjcracr^e.  You  ought  to  reverse  the  order  of  your  proceedings. 
You  should  first  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  staple^  and  refine 
the  texture  of  your  workmen's  souls,  to  imbue  them  with  true 
wisdom,  to  tinge  them  with  liberal  learning :  afterwards  I  have  no 
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objection  that  you  should  make  joiir  gown-pipces  as  cheap,  your 
stockings  as  fine,  and  jour  fajicy-goods  as  fanciful  as  jou  will." 

For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  s^ree  that  the  animating  principle 
df  modem  science  has  been  the  sole  search  for  manufacturing 
truth ;  that  the  mind  of  Davy,  for  instance,  though  he  invented 
the  safety-lamp,  was  a  sheer  utensil  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  or  the 
dye-house ;  nor,  secondly,  that  our  mechanical  improvements  are 
at  all  exclusively  owing  to  thiit  philosophy — rather  we  should 
say  to  practical  energy  stimulated  by  wants  which  are  unknown 
to  milder  climates  ;  lastly,  we  are  well  assured,  that  a  system 
which,  whether  in  morals  or  science,  aims  exclusively  at  the 
mere  removal  of  pain  and  production  of  jtleasure,  call  it  even 
Baconism,  has  no  right  whatever  to  proclaim  itself  the  one 
and  all-sufficient  philosophy.  Else,  if  you  could  only  clothe 
your  people  warmly,  and  feed  them  well,  it  would  be  indifferent 
whether  that  people  were  Biscayans  or  Neapolitans,  Belgians  or 
Prussians. 

Nor  do  we  regard  the  old  Socratic  philosophy  as  perfect  cither. 
That  doctrine  did,  so  far  as  in  it  lay,  purify  for  centuries  the  mind 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  After  it  had  suffered  eclipse,  it  shone  forth 
anew  in  the  vale  of  Arno,  and  Lorenzo  with  his  fellows,  while  they 
celebrated  in  that  chamber  of  his  Sub-Appenine  villa,  which  you 
may  still  tread,  the  birth-day  of  Plato,  drank  also  of  his  ennobling 
spirit.  The  voice  of  Socrates  has  been  awakened  once  more  in  our 
own  days  by  Schleiermacher,  ant!  has  again  put  to  shame  the  other 
spirit  which  denies  that  in  the  human  heart  there  is  anything  holy. 
Still,  though  that  doctrine  is  great,  it  is  not  all.  As  nn  ethical 
system,  it  looks  more  to  moral  beauty  than  to  right  action:  as  a 
general  philosophy,  it  is  engaged  too  much  in  the  construction  of 
the  intellectual  world,  takes  too  little  concern  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  material  one.  The  Batxinian  philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  giving  it  all  it  lays  claim  to — steam-engines,  rail-roads,  air- 
lialloons,  top,  if  it  will  have  them,  or  thinks  it  can  so  make  up  the 
deficit  of  human  happiness  even — not  only  neglects  the  nobility 
and  therefore  beauty  of  man's  mind,  to  which  it  prefers  the  mas- 
tery over  matter,  but,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it  is  unable  to 
produce  even  true  material  beauty.  Neither  Grecian  porticoes, 
nor  Gothic  aisles,  belong  to  it.  In  architecture  it  is  a  mere 
copyist  Neither  Phidias  nor  Raphael  own  it.  Ever  since  it  has 
prevailed,  painting  and  sculpture  have  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
feeble,  tawdry,  theatrical.  If  the  school  of  Dnsseldorf  be  to 
,  give  us  good  pictures,  their  lessons  are  drawn  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent source,  the  age  when  Art  was  the  iiandmaid  of  Faith  and  of 
Love — we  mean,  of  course,  of  the  celestial  Eros.  But  it  would 
require  a  separale  article  to  trace  downwards  the  decline  of  Art 
to  its  present  debased  condition  of  a  mere  slaie  to  pleasure ;  and 
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it  would  need  another  to  show  how  our  notion  of  Education  has 
dwindled  from  the  right  formntion  of  the  whole  man,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  mere  passive  notions  of  outward  things — useful  know- 
led(/o,  as  it  is  railed — into  his  brain.  In  each  of  these  depart- 
ments, too,  we  see  the  dawn  above  our  horizon,  not  proceeding 
fuim  any  of  the  new  lights,  but  from  the  same  centre  of  moral 
day  which  has  before  warmed  and  vivified  our  race. 

We  will,  therefore,  here  close  our  vindication  of  a  great  man,  or 
.rather  of  two — Master  and  Scholar, — they  were  '  lovely  and  plea- 
sant in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  let  them  not  be  divided  ;' — 
to  whom  we  believe  that  nice  is  deeply  indebted,  and  whose  re- 
putation we  know  has  been  most  unjustly  assailed.  But  if  there 
be  one  among  us  distinguished  for  commanding  eloquence,  not  less 
distinguished  for  u  philosophic  spirit  from  which  that  eloquence 
receives  its  substance,  who  has  been  misled  to  think  that  he  could 
not  enough  raise  Bacon,  unless  he  in  the  same  degree  lowered 
Plalo — with  sincere  respect  for  his  high  talents,  but  with  not  less 
surprise  at  the  partial  use  he  of  all  men  has  made  of  them — we 
would  venture  respectfully  to  ask  him  whether  the  conduct  of 
Socrates  before  his  judges,  compared  with  that  of  Bacon  on  the 
very  seat  of  justice,  do  not  lead  him  to  suspect  his  own  compara- 
tive estimate  of  the  two  philosophies  which  the  men  founded? 
The  contrast  would  press  too  hardly  on  our  illustrious  though 
fallen  countryman  that  we  should  seek  to  pursue  it.  Nest,  see-' 
ing  that  he  is  dazzled  by  the  triumphant  progress  of  our  age  and 
country  in  the  construction  of  all  sorts  of  engines,  we  would  lay 
before  him,  for  his  consideratiouj  this  saying  of  hia  own  Lord 
Verulam : — 'In  the  youth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the 
middle  age  of  a  state,  learning  ;  and'lhen  both  of  them  together 
for  a  time :  in  the  declining  age  of  a  state,  mechanical  arts  and 
merchandise.'  To  the  same  purport  we  would  further  cite  the 
earliest  and  noblest  of  orations,  ascribed  by  Thucydides  to  one 
who,  according  to  Aristophanes,  like  Mr.  Macaulay  himself,  could 
'  lighten,  and  thunder,  and  stir  up  all  Greece,'  and  would  ask  his 
attention  to  these  words,  suppo3e<I  to  be  addressed  by  Pericles  to 
his  fellow- citizens  during  the  public  obsequies  of  those  who 
had  been  slain  in  the  lost  campaign  :— '  Look  nt  our  temples' — 
(they  arc  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr.  Arnold), — '  and  the  statues 
which  embellish  them;  go  down  to  PirEPUS,  observe  the  long 
walls ;  visit  the  arsenals,  and  the  docks  of  our  three  hundred 
ships ;  frequent  our  theatres,  and  appreciate  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  our  poets,  and  the  taste  and  splendour  of  our  scenic  repre- 
sentations; walk  through  the  markets,  obseiTP  them  fd led  with  the 
productions  of  every  part  of  the  world  r — So  learn' — concludes 
Dr.  Arnold — '  to  know  and  to  value  the  fruits  of  civilisation,  the 
child  of  commerce  and   liberty.'     So,  indeed,   concludes  T)r. 

Arnold, 


ACXi  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Benthatn. 

Arnold,  in  the  very  spirit  of  modem  shallowness ;  and  if  these  had 
l)0(*n  the  words  of  Pericles,  we  should  have  quoted  him  to  little 
pur{M)8o :  but  so  did  not  Pericles  speaks  or  Thucj'dides  write. 
Here  arc  the  original  words: — 'And  when  the  daily  practical 
pow<!r  of  your  city,  with  which  you  are  enamoured,  appears  to  you 
vast,  rcnu^niber' — not  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  commerce,-^ — *  but 
r(?nu*uib(*r  well,  that  men  courageous,  and  lia^ing  a  knoucledge  of 
thvir  dutk'Sf  and  endued  with  a  sense  of  shame  in  their  actions, 
brought  about  these  things,*  Lastly,  if,  fortified  by  this  kindred 
(uitliority,  we  may  assume,  towards  the  late  Member  for  Leeds, 
at  least  as  a  statesman — (we  care  little  for  the  Benthamites) — that 
(*ven  ihr.  nuu-hanical  achievements  he  so  highly  prizes  are  not  to 
be  made  l)y  a  {country  without  a  sense  of  duty  and  manly  shame 
s(*ated  in  the  breasts  of  her  sons — we  would  inrite  him,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, to  come  with  us  one  step  further,  and  to  consider  whether 
that  Ac^UHe  of  duty  and  shame  have  not  a  rightful  claim  to  be  nur- 
tured, not  only  for  its  fruit,  but  simply  for  its  own  sake.  We  might, 
incU^ed,  have  taken  lower  ground,  and  have  asked  him,  on  his  par- 
ticular slat(^ment,  whether  his  aged  invalid  might  UQt  be  more 
jioothcul  by  filial  tenderness  than  by  his  own  proposed  solaces  of  an 
(Misy  (!hair,  and  chicken  panada,  and  even  the  tales  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre?  but  we  are  unwilling  to  treat  him  with  even  the  sem- 
blance of  disrespect.  Again  we  would  beg  him  to  consider  whe- 
tli(»r  man  can  attain  these  or  the  other  moral  qualities,  if  they  are 
to  be  liis  object  and  aim,  by  his  single  act  of  volition^  and  not  rather 
by  ent(»riiig  into  some  community  possessing  an  inherited  moral 
.spirit,  whi(!h  must  raise  and  strengthen  and  sustain  his  own  indi- 
vidual feebleness.  Afterwards  we  would  earnestly  inquire  of  him 
whether,  if  there  be  that  lligiiest  Good  on  earth,  that  union  of  virtue 
and  hap])incss  which  philosophy,  as  he  knows,  so  long  sought,  and 
as  he  thinks  sought  so  vainly,  it  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  com- 
municm  with  wise  and  good  members  of  some  worthy  fellowship, 
animated  by  such  an  inherited  spirit  and  bound  by  the  laws  of 
common  duty,  affection,  and  reverence  ?  Lastly,  we  would  solemnly 
put  to  him,  whether,  if  this  corporate  spirit,  being  thus  at  once  the 
indispensable  condition  of  moral  goodness  and  also  of  the  highest 
conceivable  happiness,  has  been  left,  as  Professor  Seweil  says,  in 
a  land,  in  its  laws  and  its  institutions,  it  be  not  the  most  command- 
ing duty  of  that  land's  children,  statesmen — teachers — or  private 
men,  to  deliver  on  this  light  of  the  soul, — as  the  Athenian  youth 
passed  the  sacred  torch  unextinguished  from  hand  to  hand  in  their 
nightly  festivals, — so  on  our  part  to  carry  onward  the  pure  and 
steady  glow  of  this  national  spirit,  heightened  if  possible  and 
brightened,  but  at  least  unimpaired  and  unsullied,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and,  so  long  as  England  lasts,  from  age  to  age  ? 

Art. 
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Art.  X. —  1.  Reflections  on  the  Ballot    pp.  3J).    London.    1831. 

2.  The  Ballot  disctissed,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Durham.     By 
Lord  Nugent.     1835. 

3.  Is  the  Ballot  a  Mistake?     By  S,  C.  Denison^  Esq.,  Inner 
Temple,     pp.  11 6.     London.      1838. 

4.  A  Letter  to  George  Grote,  Esq,,  M,P.,  on  the  Ballot.     By  the 
Rev.  Alex.^Crombie,  LL.D.     pp.  S3,     London.     1838. 

5    Vote  by  Ballot.     Speeches  of  George  Grote,  Esq.,  M,P,,  in  the 

House  of  Commons  on  the  Sth  March,  1837,  and  l6th  Feb, 

1838.     pp.  16.     London.  1837-8. 
6.  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,, 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  Mr.  Grote' s  motion  for  the 

Ballot,     pp.  30.     London.     1838. 

T^HE  word  constitution  was  originally  compounded  of — and, 
•*•  up  to  the  reform  frenzy,  had  continued  to  convey — ideas  of 
stability  and  union — of  a  frame  of  political  society  so  combined 
and  consolidated  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  various  and 
antagonist  dangers  to  which  all  mixed  governments  are,  from 
human  passions  and  natural  accidents,  occasionally  but  inevitably 
liable.  It  has  of  late  become  the  pass-word  of  innovation  and 
discord. 

We  have  been  over-persuaded  to  reform  the  Constitution  by 
tearing  away  from  it  the  original  elements  of  its  growth,  its 
strength  and  its  self-preservation.  We  have  been  menaced — and 
shall  be  again — with  a  further  reform  of  the  Constitution  by 
abolishing  the  Crown  and  the  Peerage,  of  which  it  was  born,  and 
without  which  it  could  no  more  exist  than  the  human  body  without 
a  head  and  a  heart ; — and,  now,  we  are  urged  to  protect  and  in- 
vigorate the  Constitution  by  the  introduction  of  the  ballot — a  new 
ingredient,  not  only  unknown  to  every  tradition  and  theory  of 
British  Government,  but  at  direct  variance  with  all  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  our  political  existence — an  entire  and  radical  innova- 
tion on  our  whole  social  and  political  system ! 

So  accordant  with  the  general  feeling  of  human  nature,  and 
so  suitable  to  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  British  people,  is  the 
idea  of  stability  and  security  implied  in  the  word  constitution, 
that  the  form  continues  to  be  reverenced  even  while  we  are 
iiyuring  the  substance;  and  all  these  innovations,  past,  present, 
and  approaching,  have  been,  and  are  still  attempted  to  be,  made 
palatable  to  public  opinion,  by  the  pretence  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  that  constitution,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  one  of  these  organic  changes  obviously  tends  more  or 
less,  rapidly  to  impair,  and,  finally,  to  destroy. 

Let 
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Let  lis  thon,  at  lenfi^tli^  understand  what  we  are  about  In  the 
iiaine  of  rcMison  and  in  the  spirit  of  honesty,  we  adjure  our  anta- 
fl^Hiists  to  appear  in  their  proper  characters,  and  to  open  their 
rral  d<*iii^ns.  If  they  want  neiv  institutions — if  they  are  plan- 
ning iinnrvvvdcntod  innovations — if  they  hope  to  tramfonn  Old 
Kiujlnml  into  an  rxperimmial  Utopia,  let  them  say  so— and  let 
not  a  pcHiplti  which  calls  itself  great  and  expects  to  be  honoured 
ainoiif^st  nations,  cxliihit  the  degrading  spectacle  of  beii^,  on 
tho  ono  sido  such  hopeless  idiots,  and  on  the  other  such  hypo- 
iM'itica)  knaves,  as  to  l)e  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  on  false  pre- 
tviirtSt  and  in  a  cause,  which  its  advocates  are  ashamed  to  avow, 
untl  whi<'h  its  adversaries  seem  almost  afraid  to  contemplate. 

Toh  Virtaiuiinn  vst  dv  corpore  regni : — the  question,  in  what- 
v\**v  \arietY  of  shapes  it  may  be  presented,  is  one  and  indivisible — 
Shall  we  adhere  to  the  old  monarchical  Constitution  of  England? 
Yes.  or  no  / 

That  constitution  may  have  become  antiquated,  and  unsuit- 
nl>l(«  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  more  enlightened  age — the 
( 'rowit  and  the  IV<*rage  may  be  the  anomalous  and  onerous 
n«li(|u«*»  of  an  obsolete  feudality — a  House  of  Commons,  founded 
ni>t  on  nuinbers  alone*,  but  on  intelligence  and  property  also,  may 
Ihi  a  usurpation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man — it  may  be  expedient 
and  rational  to  sweep  tliem  all  away,  and  (as  we  arc  building  up  a 
n««w  senate-house)  to  build  also  anew  constitution,  on  newfounda- 
tioiiM,  to  match  our  other  novelties :— But  if  this  be  the  object, 
let  it  ho  a>4>\\e(l  \vi  the  Revolutionists  appear  under  their  real 
colours  :  they  are  men — ihevare  Knglishmen  :  they  may,  however 
miHtakc'ii  in  th(Mr  views,  be  men  of  character  and  conscience  ;  but, 
Immh^  so,  they  should  disdain  to  make  their  advances  in  an  insidi- 
ous disji^uisi*  and  under  a  fraudulent  flag,  fit  only  for  pirates  or 
traitors.  Let  them  assail  the  citadel  if  they  will — but  men  of 
heart  and  of  honour  should  not  try  to  obtain  surreptitious  admis- 
sion by  wearing  the  colours  of  the  garrison,  and  professing  to  come 
for  the  defence  of  the  place  which  they  really  desire  to  destroy. 

We  urge  this  consideration — important  as  it  is  at  every  new  step 
we  arc  (»very  day  pressed  to  take — as  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  question  of  ballot  No  rational  man  can  pretend  that  it,  or 
any  trace  of  it,  exists  in  our  constitution ;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
shameless  bad  faith  can  affect  to  give  it  the  colour  of  restoration 
or  reform.  It  is  an  absolute  novelty — and  a  novelty  of  such  vital 
consequences,  that  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  would  effect  tlie 
total  abrogation  of  our  ancient  constitution  and  the  establishment 
of  an  entirely  new  one — better  or  worse,  we  are  not  now  inquir- 
ing— but  a  new  one  ! 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this 

new 
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new  principle  into  our  system  need  not  necessarily  be  so  exten- 
sive— that  it  is  meant  to  operate  for  one  distinct  purpose  only— 
that  it  might  be  easily  and  beneficially  amalgamated  with  our 
parliamentary  elections,  without  any  idterior  consequences.  We 
really  caimot  hear  such  an  argument  without  wonder  some- 
thing akin  to  contempt — ^particularly  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
talk  so  earnestly  about  public  morality ;  of  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
timate and  open  connexion  between  the  constitpcncy  and  the 
member ;  and  who  are  daily  employed  in  exacting,  arid  we  are 
sorry  to  say  successfully  exacting,  for  the  represeiitatke  parts  of 
our  system,  so  predominant  and  Absorbing  an  iniluence. 

The  election  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  has  become  in 
modern  times  the  maui-spnng  of  our  whole  system — the  prototype 
of  all  our  habits — the  foundation  of  all  legal  authority.  It  is  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  which  all  onr  other  institutions,  of  every  class 
and  kind,  are  merely  branches  ;  and  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
that  a  canker  in  the  electoral  tap-root  shall  not  be  felt  in  every 
leaf  and  fibre  which  it  generates  and  feeds?  If  the  ballot  be 
good  in  the  most  important  matters,  why  not  in  all?  And, 
whether  good  or  bad,  if  admitted  to  the  highest  functions,  how  can 
it  be  excluded  from  the  inferior  ?  If  the  House  of  Commons  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  all  its  measures  and  acls  will,  at  once,  become 
virtually  dependent  on  liallot ;  atid  in  the  process  of  time  and  of 
assimOation,  every  other  function,  whether  of  stale  policy  or  of 
local  interest,  would  be  made  to  depend  on  ballot  also.  We  are 
not  now  discussing  whether  that  might  or  might  not  be  an  im- 
provement :  we  are  at  present  only  showing  that,  once  admitted, 
it  must  pervade  our  whole  system,  and — 

'  Like  Aaron's  rod,  would  swallow  all  the  rest.' 
Like  every  other  device  which  gives  to  masses  of  mankind  irre- 
sponsible power,  it  would  extend  itself  rapidly  and  irresistibly ; 
and  not  merely  absorb  every  species  of  electoral  process,  but 
would  invade  matters  where  election  had  never  before  intruded. 
Coun (1/ magistrates  would  be  balloted  for  as  well  as  ciVi/ magis- 
trates—and  why  not? — judges  as  well  as  vestrymen — parish 
priests  as  well  as  parish  constables — and  public  life  of  all  classes 
and  degrees  would  become  one  vast  and  mysterious  maze,  in  which 
every  man's  office,  and,  consequently,  his  livelihood  and  his  cha- 
racter, would  depend  on  the  erer-varying  caprice  and  arbitrary 
juggle  of  the  balloting -bos.  We  read  with  wonder  and  horror 
of  the  Secret  Tribunah  of  Germany  and  Spain,  which  held  the 
lives  and  honour  of  men  in  their  invisible  thrall.  Will  not  the 
ballot,  i(  it  answers  the  promises  of  its  promoters,  be  a  secret 
tribunal — where  men  will  be  condemned  or  acquitted,  by  they 
know  not  whom,  of  they  know  not  what — without  seeing  an  ac- 
cuser. 
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cuscr.  without  hearinfc  a  char^,  and,  consequently,  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  defence?  Will  not  public  men  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  whisper,  which  may  not  even  reach  their  ears  till  the 
mischief  is  done  ?  All  these  suppositions  may  seem  very  mon- 
strous ;  but  those  who  think  soberly  and  observe  closely  the  work- 
ing's of  humi-in  institutions  and  the  pr(^ess  of  popular  encroach* 
ment,  will  see  that,  after  the  first  step^  the  consequences  are^ 
more  or  less  remotely,  ine\'itable. 

Let  us  recollect  what  that  intelligent  and  candid  advocate  of 
democracy,  M.  de  Tocque\ilIe,  confesses  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  popular  power  of  suffrage :  it  applies  forcibly  to  the  pro- 
]K)sition  for  the  ballot,  as  well  as  to  several  minor  schemes^  which 
are  at  this  moment  afloat  amongst  us  for  popularising  still  further 
our  elective  franchise : — 

'  When  a  nation  modifies  the  elective  qualification,  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  that  qualification  will  he  entirely  abolished. 
Tlierc  is  no  more  invariable  rule  in  the  liistory  of  society :  the  further 
electoral  rights  arc  extended,  the  more  is  felt  the  need  of  extending 
I  hem ;  for  after  each  concession  the  strength  of  the  democrcLcy  in- 
croasvx^  and  its  demands  increase  with  its  strength.  The  ambition  of 
those  who  are  below  the  appointed  rate^  [or  outside  the  limited  pale]  *  is 
irritated  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  above  it 
The  exception  at  last  becomes  the  rule,  concession  follows  concession, 
and  wo  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  suffrage,* — Democracy  in 
America^  v.  i.  p.  67. 

And,  a  muUd  fortiori,  if  the  first  and  greatest  change  be  con- 
ceded, *  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  ballot.' 

Publicity  has  hitherto  been  the  main-spring  of  Qur  civil  polity 
— from  Alfred  down  to  the  present  day  all  our  institutions  are 
founded  on  public  choice  and  public  responsibility — mais  nous 
aurons  change  tout  cela.  The  appeals  now  so  loudly  made  to 
j)Mic  opinion  must  be  hereafter  slyly  addressed  to  secret  opinion  ; 
those  who  at  present  seek  the  approbation  of  their  fellows  by  open 
and  face-of-day  proceedings  will,  if  they  look  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion at  all,  have  to  seek  it  in  the  intrigues  and  intricacies  of  the 
returning-oflicer's  conjuring  box ; — nay,  the  great  and  sacred  idol 
of  the  innovators — the   revered  Public   himself — will  have   to  i 

change  his  name;  he  will  become  the  Great  Unknown  !     All 
this  may  be  very  fine  and  very  feasible,  but  we  say  it  is  utterly  \ 

alien  to  the  British  constitution. 

One  gentleman  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Grote's  motion,  and 
Lord  Nugent  in  a  pamphlet,  have  had  ccmimon  sense  enough  to 
see  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  to  feel  the  urgency  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  and  this  these  sharp-sighted  have  attempted  fjy  the  mar- 
vellous ingenuity  of  discovering  in  our  ancient  institutions  the 

j)rincij)le 
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principle  of  tlie  ballot-!  And  where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  you 
think  they  have  found  it  ? — in  the  trial  by  jury  !  '  where,'  say  they, 
'the  jury  shut  up  in  their  box  afforded  a  specimen  of  secret 
voting.'  Prodigious !  Why,  the  function  of  a  jury  happens  to 
be  of  all  human  institutions  that  which  pushes  to  its  extreme  the 
very  opposite  of  the  principle  of  ballot,  for  it  forces  every  juror — : 
whatever  may  be  his  private  doubts  or  scruples — to  concur  in 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  verdict.  This — ^however  well  it  has 
practically  worked — has,  we  confess,  always  appeared  to  be,  in 
theory,  an  extreme  application  of  our  great  constitutional  principle 
of  public  responsibility;  it  was  reserved  for,  we  believe,  the 
member  for  Sheffield  and  the  abortive  candidate*  for  Marylebone 
to  find  any  similarity  between  an  outspoken  unanimous  verdict 
and  the  irresponsible  secrecy  of  a  vote  by  ballot ! 

We  conclude,  therefore,  on  this  preliminary  point,  by  express- 
ing our  conviction  that  there  is  no  thinking  advocate  for  the  ballot^ 
who  does  not  fidopt  it  as  a  plausible  mean  towards  an  unavow-. 
able  end — namely,  the  destruction  of  our  mixed  monarchy,  and 
the  substitution  of  some  form  or  fashion  of  Republic, 

This,  indeed,  some  of  them  seem  half-inclined  to  confess — 
but  not  frankly,  nor  manfully : — they  are  still  afraid  (and  justly, 
we  hope)  that  their  time  is  not  yet  come — ^that  any  distinct 
avowal  of  their  ultimate  projects  would  open  the  eyes  of  many 
well-intentioned  dupes,  and  leave  them,  on  the  naked  question, 
in  a  miserable  minority.  The  majority  even  of  the  reformers 
is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  avowed  annihilation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, 

We  must,  therefore — though  we  admit  it  to  be  a  deviation  from 
political  logic — a  kind  of  skiomachia — proceed  to  examine  the 
question  on  the  delusive  pretenpes  which  its  advocates  think  it 
necessary  to  assume,  and  to  consider  it  in  reference  to  its  alleged 
beneficial  applicability  to  our  present  system. 

First,  then — ^what  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  A  very  great 
one,  we  admit : — material  and  moral  corruption  in  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament ; — or,  in  plainer  terms — bribery  and 

INTIMIPATION. 

If  we  could  assure  ourselves — nay,  if  we   could  arrive  at  a 

rational  hope— that  the  ballot  would  effectually  remove,  or  even 

■    ■  1  *         "       '  '  ' — —————— —^ — - — — ^— . 

*  Mr.  Denison's  at  once  lively  and  learned  essay — Is  the  BaUot  a  mistake  f  de- 
molishes Lord  Nugent  so  completely,  that  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  taking  any 
further  notice  of  his  lordship's  pamphlet-^which,  however,  w«  cannot  but  do  him 
Ihe  kindness  of  believing  he  could  only  have  published  as  an  election  device,  ad 
captatidum  vuigut: — but  what  a  vv/ffus  must  he  have  thought  the  electors  of  Maryie- 
bone,  if  he  hoped  to  catch  them  by  such  thin  sophistries !  His  Lordship'^s  blunders 
about  Grand  juries  and  Coroner's  inquetti  are  still  more  ab«urd  i  but  they  are  really 
not  worth  exposing — they  expose  themselvei  1  • 

essentially 
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oMcntially  tend  Xo  remedy  those  evils,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
l>enr  witli  a  vast  deal  of  counterbalancing  disadvantage;  and 
e({\iiilly  sure  \vc  arc,  that,  if  the  present  advocates  of  the  measure 
anticiiiatcnl  any  such  results,  they  would  be  its  most  strenuous 
opponents.  So  that,  if  the  proposition  4iad  any  semblage  of 
truth,  tho  ilninKratic  and  aristocratic  parties — now  for  and  against 
it — would  be  SlH^edily  found  to  change  sides.  - 

The  nristocrntic  influence  in  this  country  is  local,  natural,  sta- 
tionary— it  is  founded  on  property,  on  rank,  on  neighbourhood — 
and  can.  goiiorally  speaking,  be  put  into  peril  only  by  extrinsic 
disturbances — by  a  stranger,  for  instance,  who  comes  with  a  sud- 
den ru*h  of  money  to  overwhelm  the  slower  influences  of  per- 
manent property,  or  with  an  ap^^eal  to  popular  passions  which 
niiiy  intimidate  and  over|)ower  the  soberer  connexions  of  habitual 
intercourM*.  ICven  under  the  Reform  Bill — which  was  managed 
to  give  surli  a  baneful  superiority  to  the  ultra- popular  party — 
we  believe  that,  if  ixirruption  and  intimidation  could  have  been 
eflo<'tually  (excluded  from  the  last  election,  of  the  two  hundred 
gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  ballot  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion would  not  have  found  their  way  into  parliament ;  and  when 
thru  advocMite  the  ballot,  they  must  look  to  a  result  altogether 
dilUTent  fitun  the  suppi*essi(ni  of  bribery  and  intimidation.  ^  We 
liave  no  wish  to  argue  this  question  on  personal  considerations, 
but  Mr.  (irote.  in  his  sj^eech  of  the  15th  February,  made  so 
many  invitlioiis  nllusions  tci  what  he  called  *  jTory  practices,'  that  we 
shall  be  t'orgiven  for  asking  him  where  he  would  now  be  if  the 
(*itv  of  l^>iulon  l^lection  Committee  had  not  negatived  the 
ngenry  <)f  Mr.  .1.  C'roueher/ — negatived  the  agency  of  Mr.  J. 
(-RouciiKU  !  —a  fact,  we  should  have  thought,  as  certain,  as  no- 
torious, and  as  indisputable  as  the  burning  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. Ry  that  wonderful  decision  Mr.  Grote  is  continued  in 
a  condition  to  inveigh  against  Tory  corruption,  and  to  propose  to 
renovate  our  constitution  by  the  purity  of  the  ballot. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  bribery  and  intimidation 
are  exclmlvely  employed  by  the  democratic  party — of  course,  in 
any  anxious  struggle,  assailants  will  be  met  with  their  own 
weapons — but  we  do  assert,  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  one 
who  has  attentively  considered  the  progress  of  our  electoral 
system  will  deny,  that  these  modes  of  proceeding  were  originally, 
and  are  still  most  frequently,  employed  against  those  natural  and 
permanent  interests,  which  are  usually  called  aristocrat ical — an 
epithet  to  which,  in  its  proper  meaning,  we  have  no  objection. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  bribery  and  intimidation  in  general 
that  the  democratic  party  is  desirous  of  protecting  itself — but 
from  that  particular  species  of  bribery  and  intimidation  which  may 

be 
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be  Jistinctively  called  the  influence  of  rank  and  projierly,  arid 
which  it  possesses,  generally  speaking,  in  an  inferior  degree  to 
its  adversaries.  If  a  landlord  indulges  a  tenant,  and  a  cus- 
tomer favours  a  tradesman,  that  is  corruption;  if  a  landlord  or  a 
customer  will  not  continue  to  favour  a  tenant  or  a  tradesman  who 
has  disobliged  him,  that  is  iniimidation :  and  it  is  against  these 
two  very  limited,  and,  comparatively,  very  insignificant  species  of 
corruption  and  intimidatiim  that  the  ballot  is  avowedly  directed, 
and  not  at  all  against  the  popular  and  wide-spread  offences  of 
actual  bribery  and  flngront  riot. 

This  is  the  real  state  of  the  question.  Now,  we  think,  we  can 
show  that  the  ballot — putting  aside  the  insuperable  difficulty  wn 
have  already  noticed,  of  its  being  utterly  alien  to  our  Constitution 
— would  fail  egregiously  in  producing  the  exi>ected  results ;  and 
that,  to  whatever  extent  it  might  succeed,  that  success  would 
be  essentially  injurious  to  electoral  probity,  to  public  morals, 
and  to  national  prosperity.  In  short,  that  the  ballot  would 
not  do  what  it  promises  ;  and  that,  if  it  did,  it  would,  on  a  fair 
balance  of  its  eSecta,  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  We 
shall  consider  the  last  member  ol'  the  proposition  first,  viz. — that 
the  destruction  of  influence  by  the  means  of  secret  voting  would, 
if  practicable,  be  injurious. 

We  begin  by  admitting — contrary  tn  both  reason  nnd  ex- 
perience, but  for  argument's  sake — -that  the  ballot  would 
ensure  absolute  secrecy  and  cwnsequent  independence.  But 
are  there  not  some  other  electoral  qualities  quite  as-  import- 
ant as  independence  —  for  instance,  the  rp.tponsibility  under 
which  every  public  trust  should  he  exercised  ?  and  it  will  not 
we  suppose,  be  seriously  denied  that  the  vote  of  an  elector  on 
the  hustings  is  just  as  much  a.  public  trust  as  the  vote  of  n 
Member  in  the  House.  Why  should  the  candidate  be  obliged, 
at  the  nomination,  to  enter  into  a  profession  of  his  principles 
and  intentions  ;  and  why  should  the  voter,  at  the  election,  be 
forbidden  the  reciprocal  expression  of  his  ?  The  friends  of  the 
ballot  are  the  very  people  moat  forward  to  require  from  the 
candidate  the  illegal  obligation  of  a  pledije,  yet  they  shrink  from 
ihe  responsibility  of  giving  in  their  own  persons  an  open  opinion 
on  the  declaration  which  they  thus  extort.    But,  moreover — 

The  elector  of  to-day  may  be  a  candidate  to-morrow  for  cirio 
or  parochial  ofiicc,  perhaps  even>for  parliament.  How  shall  his 
fellow -citizens  know  whether  he  be  worthy  of  their  confidence,  if 
all  his  former  political  life  be  buried  in  the  silent  secrecy  of  tUe 
ballot-bos  ?  Such  an  independent  would  indeed  realise  the  old 
jest  of  being  a  man  on  wiiom  wn  ottfi  could  depend.     But  again  :   . 

As  long  as  universal  suffrage  shall  not  be  established,  nay — as 
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Utfm  the  Sum  hdf  of  the  cwrtJM  Miill  W  ■■hilii  ftop 
tntinf  firiirj  dador  is  bioMelf  «  Idnd  cf  nfammM&my  he 
ffopiCMUts  tho  intemts  of  his  fiunil jf  of  Us  oensiBii^  off  lis  jh- 
-ftviidiised  neighbonn;  in  short,  of  the  grsot  BMfoo^  of  the 
people*  The  ooostitoenqr  of  ear  enqpin  is  tedHBod  e$.ehoet 
aaOjOOO,  out  of  M,O0O/)0a  Whst  «ie  th^,  h^  Ae  virtwl 
reproseuistiriii  of  the  rest  of  the  popuhtiop  mho  hews  m 
MoJee  of  msrmmg  a  socisl  inflnenre  orer  tJnim  bimI  fa 
Ihs^  heve  no  right  to  oooossl  the  wi^  in  which  tke¥  dm  n  dntjr 
whidi  is  introited  to  them  for  the  oomBiaB  good?  AhiftiBreK-m 
cenier^  e«rrcising  his  firanduse  et  a  time  when  sosse  feitioni 
tektife  to  his  perticnlar  caUing  ire  afloat,  beoooMS  the  ■hlnsl 
rapessentatiTe  of  his  costomers,  and  etenof  hisjemneMBCK  and 
apptentioBSi  andj  in  short,  of  all  those  who  ate  diraed^ev indi- 
leodyinterested  in  the  trade.  HeowestothejmfalivAewai^ 
of  his  opinioa,  and  to  his  neighbonrs  the  reqwnnhiiifcy  af  sL 

We.  haTO  alluded  to  the  eidnsion  of  weman  lmn«polliad 
rights  but  they  are  hut  shallow  politicians  and  winnaflMnliBls  f. 
who,  in  oonsidering  hmnan  institvtions,  fargui  hueuae  JeaaesBi  [ 
woflMn  bare  no  legd  pfflitiCTl  efaaracter*"*the  natmal  afleela  -of 
Ihair  inflnenoe  over  the  opinions  and  cxmdiiist  of 
Martinean,  like  a  purblind  theorist  as  she  ii^  inaiili 
ahonld  fote  at  dections.  She  wodd  gife  them  M  nnwiinal 
right  that  would  deprive  them  of  their  red  power.  NciAa^ 
oould  give  any  colour  of  common  sense  to  so  nnnatnid,  and,-— 
to  the  women  themselves^ — so  injurious  a  pnqxMition,  but  the 
more  nnnaturd  and  more  injurious  scheme  of  exduding  them, 
by  penal  provisions  of  secrecy,  from  exercising  over  the  other  sex 
the  legitimate  influence  with  which  God  and  Nature  have  more 
than  compensated  their  exclusion  from  the  masculine  duties  of 
either  public  or  private  life. 

These  are  no  femciful  theories ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  die 
only  red  basis  on  which  representative  government  can  stand, 
diort  of  the  absolute  unicenalUy  of  voting ;  and  with  diis,  the 
secrecy  of  the  bdlot  is  so  utterly  incompatible,  that  we- are  con- 
vinced that,  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  the  people  should  find  them- 
selves excluded — not  merely  as  at  present  from  voting,  but— -from 
so  much  as  knowing  how  their  friends  and  neighbours  voted — we 
should  be  assailed  by  an  irresistible  apped  for  universd  suffice, 
induding,  perhaps,  female  emancipation. 

So  far  for  the  politicd  eflfects  of  secrecy.  Let  us  now  look  at 
its  mord  effect.  Imagine  a  litde  country  town,  in  which  400  or 
600  of  the  principd  inhabitants  have  each  individually  a  secret  /-^ 
a  secret  of  state  i — nay,  graver  still,  a  secret  of  personal  and  pecn- 
iiiary  interest— «Qe*  on  which  {ex  hypothetic  may  depend  hb  dia- 

lacter 
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racter  and  his  livelihood ;  which,  of  courae,  no  man  will  dare  to 
reveal  even  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  lest  she  should  tell  the 
neighbour's  wife  1 

We  are  glad  to  produce  the  high  moral  authority,  as  well  as 
the  acute  reasoning,  of  Dr.  Crombie  on  such  points  as  these. 

'  Tlie  ballot-box  may  not  betray  the  secret,  but  it  requires  no  coinnion 
fortitude  to  prevent  the  elector  from  betraying  himaelf.  Assailed  when 
he  meets  his  neighbours  with  interrogations,  taunted  with  hypocrisy, — 
charged  with  shi&ing,  branded  with  cowardice,  and  loaded  with  sus- 
pidon^^it  would  be  fortunate  indeed  {miraculous .']  if  going  tlffough  his 
ordeal  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  nothing  should  eacape  which 
might  betray  the  secret,' — Crombie's  Letter,  p.  6. 

Every  look  of  every  secret-hearer  must  he  calculated  to  baffle 
curiosity — every  word  weighed  to  defeat  suspirion.  He  must 
never  foi^et  himself  for  a  moment — it  will  behove  bim  to  ponder 
well  with  whom  he  may  safely  shake  bands — still  more  momen- 
tous will  it  be  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner,  or  even  tea;  but 
as  to  meeting  his  neighbours  in  the  promiscuous  fellowship  of 
the  tavern  or  the  dance — no  friend  to  the  new  constitution — no 
patriot  who  reveres  the  solemn  duties  and  legal  obligations  of 
the  regenerating  system  of  ballot — will  venture  on  such  a  perilous 
indiscretion !  Such  a  law,  and  its  consequences,  would  be  fit  only 
for  a  farce  :  it  hardly  justiAes  mention,  and  does  not  deserve  dis- 
cussion ;  and  we  can  only  recommend  to  our  modern  l^islators 
the  judicious  observation  of  Cicero  : — 'Legem  bonama  mala,  nulla 
olid  nisi  naturali  jwrma  dividere  possumus.'  It  is  our  consolation 
to  think  that  not  even  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  could  be 
brought  to  enact  such  unnatural  laws;  and  that,  even  if  they 
should,  it  would  be  found  practically  impossible  to  debase  the 
human  intellect  into  a  system  of-  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and 
misery,  to  which  even  slavery  were  preferable  ! 

But  let  us  indulge  the  reveries  of  these  ballot- advocates  a  step 
farther,  and  grant  that  they  may  be  able  to  reduce  every  man's 
electoral  influence  to  his  own  secret  and  individual  vote.  Here, 
again,  we  say  that  such  individual  independence  would  be  pur- 
chased at  a  ruinous  price.  It  comes  to  this  : — that  Mr.  Coke, 
with  50,000/.  a-year  in  land — that  Sir  Richard  Arkwrighl,  the 
employer  and  benefactor  of  thousands  of  families — that  such  men 
as  Mr.  Burke,  the  sublimest  political  intellect — or  Mr.  Canning, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators,  that  the  modem  world  has  seen, — 
should  be,  all  and  each,  of  no  more  weight  in  the  electoral  system 
than  so  many  forty -shilling  freeholders  or  ten-pound  pot-wal- 
]opcrs,  '  The  ballot,'  says  Mr.  Giote, '  will  leave  the  right  moral 
influence  of  property  exactly  where  it  found  it.'  How,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  can  that  be,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all  ? 
Q  I.  2  Mr.  Grote 
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Let  us  tlifin,  at  length,  untlorstfind  wbat  we  are  about.  In  the 
name  of  reason  and  in  the  spirit  of  honesty,  we  adjure  our  anta- 
gonists to  appear  in  tUeir  proper  characters,  and  to  open  their 
real  designs.  If  they  want  new  institutions — if  they  are  plan- 
ning unprecedented  innovations — if  they  hope  to  transform  Old 
EnglaTid  into  an  erperimenlal  Utopia,  let  them  say  sc — and  let 
not  a  people  which  calls  itself  great  and  expects  to  be  honoured 
amongst  nations,  exhibit  the  degrading  speetacle  of  being,  on 
the  one  side  such  hopeless  idiots,  and  on  the  other  such  hypo- 
critical knaveSj  as  to  bo  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  on  false  pre- 
fences,  and  in.  a  cause,  which  its  advocates  are  ashamed  to  avow, 
and  which  its  adversaries  seem  almost  afraid  tu  contemplate. 

Tvto  certanduvi  est  de  corpore  regni : — the  question,  in  what- 
ever variety  of  shapes  it  may  be  presented,  is  one  and  indivisible — 
Shall  we  adhere  to  the  old  uionarchieal  Constitution  of  England  ? 
Yes,  or  no? 

That  constitution  may  have  become  antiquated,  and  unsuit- 
able to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  more  enlightened  age — the 
Crown  and  the  Peerage  may  be  the  anomalous  and  onerous 
reliques  of  an  obsolete  feudality — a  House  of  Commons,  founded 
not  on  numbers  atone,  hut  on  intelligence  and  property  also,  may 
be  a  usurpation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man — it  may  be  expedient 
and  rationQl  to  sweep  them  all  away,  and  (as  wc  are  building  up  a 
new  senate-bouse)  to  build  also  anew  constitution,  on  new  founda- 
tions, to  match  our  other  novelties:— fiut  if  this  be  the  object, 
let  it  be  avowed — let  the  Revolutionists  appear  under  their  real 
colours:  they  are  men — they  are  Englishmen  :  they  may,  however 
mistaken  in  their  views,  be  men  of  character  and  conscience  ;  but, 
being  so,  they  should  disdain  to  nnake  their  advances  in  an  insidi- 
ous disguise  and  under  a  fraudulent  flag,  fit  only  for  pirates  or 
traitors.  Let  them  assail  the  citadel  if  they  will— but  men  of 
heart  and  of  honour  should  not  try  to  obtain  surreptitious  admis- 
sion bywearing  the  colours  of  the  garrison,  and  professing  to  come 
for  the  defence  of  the  place  which  they  really  desire  to  destroy. 

We  urge  this  consideration — important  as  it  is  at  every  new  step 
we  are  every  day  pressed  to  take — as  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  question  of  ballot.  No  rational  man  can  pretend  that  it,  or 
any  trace  of  it,  exists  in  our  conslilution  ;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
shameless  bad  faith  can  affect  to  give  it  the  colour  of  restoration 
or  refijrm.  It  is  an  absolute  novelty — and  a  novelty  of  such  vital 
consequences,  that  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  would  effect  the 
total  abrogation  of  our  ancient  constitution  and  the  establishment 
of  an  entirely  new  one — better  or  worse,  we  are  not  now  inquir- 
ii^ — but  a  new  nne  I 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this 
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new  principle  into  our  system  need  not  necessarily  be  so  exten- 
sive— that  it  is  meant  to  operate  for  one  ilistinct  puriwse  only — 
that  it  might  be  easily  and  beneficially  amalg-amaled  with  our 
parliamentary  elections,  without  any  wlterior  consequences.  We 
really  cannot  hear  such  an  argument  without  wonder  some- 
thing akin  to  contempt — particularly  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
talk  so  earnestly  about  public  morality;  of  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
timate and  open  connexion  between  the  constituency  and  the 
member ;  and  who  are  daily  employed  in  exacting,  arid  we  are 
sorry  to  say  successfully  exacting,  for  the  reprenenlatkie  parts  of 
our  system,  so  predominant  and  absorbing  an  influence. 

The  election  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  has  become  in 
modern  times  the  main-spring  of  our  whole  system — the  prototype 
of  all  our  habits — the  foundation  of  all  legal  authority.  It  is  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  which  all  our  other  institutions,  of  every  class 
and  kind,  are  merely  branches ;  and  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
that  a  canker  in  the  electoral  tap-root  shall  not  be  felt  in  every 
leaf  and  fibre  which  it  generates  and  feeds?  If  the  ballot  be 
good  in  the  most  important  matters,  why  not  in  all?  And, 
whether  good  or  bad,  if  admitletl  to  the  highest  functions,  how  can 
it  be  excluded  from  the  inferior?  If  the  House  of  Commons  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  all  its  measures  and  aols  will,  at  once,  become 
virtually  dependent  on  ballot ;  and  in  the  process  of  time  and  of 
assimilation,  every  other  function,  whether  of  state  policy  or  of 
local  interest,  would  be  made  to  depend  on  ballot  also.  We  are 
not  now  discussing  whether  that  might  or  might  not  bo  an  im- 
provement :  we  are  at  present  only  showing  that,  once  admitted, 
it  must  pervade  our  whole  system,  and — 

'  Like  Aaron's  rod,  would  swallow  all  the  rest.' 
Like  e\ory  other  device  which  gives  to  masses  of  mankind  irre- 
sponsible power,  it  would  extend  itself  rapidly  and  irresistibly  ; 
and  not  merely  absorb  every  species  of  electoral  process,  but 
would  invade  matters  where  election  had  never  before  intruded. 
Gown?)/ magistrates  would  be  balloted  for  as  well  as  ciVi/ magis- 
trates—and  why  not  ? — judges  as  well  as  vestrymen — parish 
priests  as  well  as  parish  constables — and  public  life  of  all  classes 
and  degrees  would  become  one  vast  and  mysterious  maze,  in  which 
every  man's  ofSce,  and,  consequently,  his  livelihood  and  his  cha- 
racter, would  depend  on  the  erer-varying  caprice  and  arbitrary 
juggle  of  the  balloting-bo.'c.  We  read  with  wonder  and  horror 
of  the  Secret  Tribunals  of  Germany  and  Spain,  which  held  the 
lives  and  honour  of  men  in  their  invisible  thrall.  Will  not  the 
ballot,  if  it  answers  the  promises  of  its  promoters,  bi 
tribunal — where  men  will  be  condemned  or  acquitted,  by 
know  not  whom,  of  tliey  know  not  what— without  seeing 
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Let  us  then,  at  length,  imderstaiui  wliat  wc  are  about.  In  the 
name  of  reaaoa  and  in  the  spirit  of  honesty,  we  adjure  our  anta- 
gonists to  appear  in  their  proper  characters,  and  to  open  their 
real  designs.  Lf  thej  want  aeir  institutions — if  thcj  are  plan- 
ning  unprecedented  innovadaQS — if  thej  hope  to  traniforai  Old 
Emglana  into  an  ejrperimeKfal  Uiapiar  let  them  saj  so— and  let 
not  a  people  which  calls  itself  great  and  expects  to  be  hoiMXired 
amongst  nations,  exhibit  the  degrading  ^pectade  of  beings  on 
the  one  side  such  hopeless  idiotSy  aztd  on  the  other  snch  hypo- 
critical knaves,  as  to  be  teans^  each  other  to  pieces  oa  false  pre- 
tenceSy  and  in  a  cause,  which  its  adfocates  are  ashamed  to  arow^ 
and  which  its  advinsaxies  seem  ahnost  afiraid  to  contemplate. 

Toio  ceriaandum  esi  de  etnpare  regni  : — the  qnestkm,  in  what- 
erer  varietj  o£  ^lapes  it  maj  be  presented,  is  one  and  indbrisible — 
Shall  we  adhere  to  the  old  monarchical  Constitntion  fd  England  ? 
Yes,  or  no  ? 

That  constitution  maj  hare  become  an^nated,  and  ansait- 
able  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  more  enlightened  age — the 
Crown  and  the  Peerage  maj  be  the  anomalous  and  onerous 
reliques  of  an  obsolete  feudality — a  House  of  ComnKms,  founded 
not  on  numbers  alone^  but  on  intelligence  and  property  also^  may 
be  a  usurpation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man — ^it  may  be  expedient 
and  rational  to  sweep  them  all  away,  and  (as  we  are  buildii^  up  a 
new  senate-house)  to  build  also  a  new  constituticHi,  on  new  founda- 
tions, to  match  our  other  novelties : — But  if  this  be  the  object, 
let  it  be  avowed — let  the  Revolutionists  appear  under  their  real 
colours  :  they  are  men — they  are  Englishmen  :  they  may,  however 
mistaken  in  their  views,  be  men  of  character  and  conscience  ;  but, 
being  so,  they  should  disdain  to  make  their  advances  in  an  insidi- 
ous disguise  and  under  a  fraudulent  flag,  fit  only  for  pirates  or 
traitors.  Let  them  assail  the  citadel  if  they  will — but  men  of 
heart  and  of  honour  should  not  try  to  obtain  surreptitious  admis- 
sion by  wearing  the  colours  of  the  garrison,  and  professing  to  come 
for  the  defence  of  the  place  which  they  really  desire  to  destroy. 

We  urge  this  consideration — important  as  it  is  at  every  new  step 
we  are  every  day  pressed  to  take — as  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  question  of  ballot.  No  rational  man  can  pretend  that  it,  or 
any  trace  of  it,  exists  in  our  constitution ;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
shameless  bad  faith  can  affect  to  give  it  the  colour  of  restoration 
or  reform.  It  is  an  absolute  novelty — and  a  novelty  of  such  vital 
consequences,  that  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  would  efiFect  the 
total  abrogation  of  our  ancient  constitution  and  the  establishment 
of  an  entirely  new  one — better  or  worse,  we  are  not  now  inquir- 
ing— but  a  new  one  ! 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  efiFect  of  the  introduction  of  this 

new 
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principle  of  tlie  ballot  {  And  where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  you 
think  they  have  found  it  ? — in  the  trial  by  jury  !  '  where/  say  they, 
^the  jury  shut  up  in  their  box  afforded  a  specimen  of  secret 
voting.'  Prodigious !  Why,  the  function  of  a  jury  happens  to 
be  of  all  human  institutions  that  which  pushes  to  its  extreme  the 
very  opposite  of  the  principle  of  ballot,  for  it  forces  every  juror — 
whatever  may  be  his  private  doubts  or  scruples — to  concur  in 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  verdict.  This — ^however  well  it  has 
practically  worked — has,  we  confess,  always  appeared  to  be,  in 
theory,  an  extreme  application  of  our  great  constitutional  principle 
of  public  responsibiUty ;  it  was  reserved  for,  we  believe,  the 
member  for  Sheffield  and  the  abortive  candidate*  for  Marylebone 
to  find  any  similarity  between  an  outspoken  unanimous  verdict 
and  the  irresponsible  secrecy  of  a  vote  by  ballot ! 

We  conclude,  therefore,  on  this  preliminary  point,  by  express- 
ing our  conviction  that  there  is  no  thinking  advocate  for  the  ballQt> 
who  does  not  ^dopt  it  as  a  plausible  mean  towards  an  unavow- 
able  end — namely,  the  destruction  of  our  mixed  monarchy,  and 
the  substitution  of  some  form  or  fashion  of  Republic, 

This,  indeed,  some  of  them  seem  half-inclined  to  confess — 
but  not  frankly,  nor  manfully : — they  are  still  afraid  (and  justly, 
we  hope)  that  their  time  is  not  yet  come — that  any  distinct; 
avowal  of  their  ultimate  projects  would  open  the  eyes  of  many 
well-intentioned  dupes,  and  leave  them,  on  the  naked  question, 
in  a  miserable  minority.  The  majority  even  of  the  reformers 
is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  avowed  annihilation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

We  must,  therefore — though  we  admit  it  to  be  a  deviation  from 
political  logic — a  kind  of  skiomachia — proceed  to  examine  the 
question  on  the  delusive  pretenpes  which  its  advocates  think  it 
necessary  to  assume,  and  to  consider  it  in  reference  to  its  alleged 
beneficial  applicability  to  our  present  system. 

First,  then — ^what  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  A  very  great 
one,  we  admit : — material  and  moral  corruption  in  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament ; — or,  in  plainer  terms — bribery  and 

INTIMIDATION. 

If  we  could  assure  ourselves — nay,  if  we  could  arrive  at  a 
rational  hope — that  the  ballot  would  effectually  remove,  or  even 

*^— — ^p—M ^MM— ■  I   !■■■■■    ■    ^iin  I       »        ■■  I  II   ■■     ■  III         1^— — ^— W^»        ■      1^—^^  ■       .       ■^»    II  ■        ■       ■  „         ,        m 

*  Mr.  Denison's  at  once  lively  and  learned  essay — Is  the  Ballot  a  tnistake  f  de- 
molishes Lord  Niig6nt  so  completely,  that  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  taking  any 
further  notice  of  his  lordship's  pamphlet-^which,  however,  we  cannot  but  do  him 
the  kindness  of  believing  he  could  only  have  published  as  an  election  device,  art 
captandum  vulgus: — but  what  a  vv/gu»  must  he  have  thought  the  electors  of  Maryle- 
bone, if  he  hoped  io  catch  them  by  such  thin  sophistries !  His  Lordship's  blunders 
about  Grand  juries  and  Coroners  mquetts  are  still  more  absurd ;  but  th^y  are  really 
not  worth  exposing — they  expose  themselves  I. 
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ciuer.  witlij'>m  heariog  a  charge,  and.  oooaeqaeBlIj.  witboDt  having 
an  opp«)rtnzucT  of  detence .'  Will  not  poblic  men  be  at  the 
merer  ot  a  whisper,  which  maj  X20C  even  reach  their  ears  till  the 
mischief  is  dooe .'  All  these  sappocitioDS  maj  seem  Teij  man- 
stroos :  bat  those  who  think  soberlj  and  ofaserrc  docdjthe  irork- 
ings  of  human  iuaiitutkjns  and  the  pragma  of  popolar  encnach- 
ment,  will  see  that,  after  the  first  step,  the  oooseqnencea  are, 
more  or  less  remotelT.  inevitable. 

Let  us  recoDect  what  that  intellieent  and  candid  adrocate  of 
democracy,  M.  de  Tocqaerille.  confesKs  as  to  the  extensiafi  of 
the  popular  power  of  sufiage :  it  applies  forciblT  to  the  pro- 
position for  the  ballot,  as  well  as  to  sereral  minor  schemes,  which 
are  at  this  moment  afloat  amongst  us  for  popnlarising  still  further 
our  electire  franchise : — 

*  When  a  nation  modifies  the  electire  qualificatioB,  it  may  eisilT  be 
foTCMen  that  sooner  or  bucr  that  qualification  will  be  cntirdy  abolished. 
There  is  no  more  inYariahie  rule  in  the  historr  of  aocictr :  the  fiourther 
elecioial  rights  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt  the  need  of  extending 
them;  for  after  each  ameessiou  the  strength  of  the  detmycracy  in- 
creases j  and  its  demands  increase  vith  its  strength.  The  ambition  of 
those  who  are  below  the  appointed  rate*  [or  outside  the  limited  pale]  *  is 
irritated  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  above  it. 
The  exception  at  last  becomes  the  rule,  concession  follows  concession, 
and  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  suffrage.* — Democracy  in 
America,  v.  i.  p.  67. 

And,  a  mulio  fortiori,  if  the  first  and  greatest  change  be  con- 
ceded, '  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  ballot.' 

Publicity  has  hitherto  been  the  main-spring  of  our  civil  polity 
— from  Alfred  down  to  the  present  day  all  our  institutions  are 
founded  on  public  choice  and  public  responsibilitv — mais  nous 
aurrnis  change  tout  cela.  The  appeals  now  so  loudly  made  to 
public  opinion  must  be  hereafter  slyly  addressed  to  secret  opinion ; 
those  who  at  present  seek  the  approbation  of  their  fellows  by  open 
and  face-of-day  proceedings  will,  if  they  look  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion at  all,  have  to  seek  it  in  the  intrigues  and  intricacies  of  the 
rcturning-oflicer's  conjuring  box ; — nay,  the  great  and  sacred  idol 
of  the  innovators — the  revered  Public  himself — will  have  to 
change  his  name;  he  will  bocome  the  Great  Unknown  !  All 
this  may  be  very  fine  and  very  feasible,  but  we  say  it  is  utterly 
nVum  to  the  Ijritish  constitution. 

One  gontloman  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Grote's  motion,  and 
liOrd  Nugent  in  a  pamphlet,  have  had  common  sense  enough  to 
800  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  to  feel  the  urgency  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  and  this  these  sharj)-sighted  have  attempted  by  the  mar- 
vellous ingenuity  of  discovering  in  our  ancient  institutions  the 
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principle  of  tlie  ballot  {  And  where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  you 
think  they  have  found  it  ? — in  the  trial  by  jury  !  '  where/  say  they, 
^the  jury  shut  up  in  their  box  afforded  a  specimen  of  secret 
voting.'  Prodigious!  Why,  the  function  of  a  jury  happens  to 
be  of  all  human  institutions  that  which  pushes  to  its  extreme  the 
very  opposite  of  the  principle  of  ballot,  for  it  forces  every  juror — : 
whatever  may  be  his  private  doubts  or  scruples — to  concur  in 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  verdict.  This — ^however  well  it  has 
practically  worked — has,  we  confess,  always  appeared  to  be,  in 
theory,  an  extreme  application  of  our  great  constitutional  principle 
of  public  responsibility;  it  was  reserved  for,  we  believe,  the 
member  for  Sheffield  and  the  abortive  candidate*  for  Marylebone 
to  find  any  similarity  between  an  outspoken  unanimous  verdict 
and  the  irresponsible  secrecy  of  a  vote  by  ballot ! 

We  conclude,  therefore,  on  this  preliminary  point,  by  express- 
ing our  conviction  that  there  is  no  thinking  advocate  for  the  ballot, 
who  does  not  ^dopt  it  as  a  plausible  mean  towards  an  unavow-. 
able  end — namely,  the  destruction  of  our  mixed  monarchy,  and 
the  substitution  of  some  form  or  fashion  of  Republic, 

This,  indeed,  some  of  them  seem  half-inclined  to  confess — 
but  not  frankly,  nor  manfully : — they  are  still  afraid  (and  justly, 
we  hope)  that  their  time  is  not  yet  come — that  any  distinct 
avowal  of  their  ultimate  projects  would  open  the  eyes  of  many 
well-intentioned  dupes,  and  leave  them,  on  the  naJSred  question, 
in  a  miserable  minority.  The  majority  even  of  the  reformers 
is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  avowed  annihilation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, 

We  must,  therefore — though  we  admit  it  to  be  a  deviation  from 
political  logic — a  kind  of  skiomachia — proceed  to  examine  the 
question  on  the  delusive  pretenpes  which  its  advocates  think  it 
necessary  to  assume,  and  to  consider  it  in  reference  to  its  alleged 
beneficial  applicability  to  our  present  system. 

First,  then — ^what  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  A  very  great 
one,  we  admit : — material  and  moral  corruption  in  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament ; — or,  in  plainer  terms — bribery  and 

INTIMIDATION. 

If  we  could  assure  ourselves — nay,  if  we  could  arrive  at  a 
rational  hope — that  the  ballot  would  effectually  remove,  or  even 

*  Mr.  Denison's  at  once  lively  and  learned  essay — Is  the  BaUot  a  tnUiake  ?  de- 
molishes Lord  Niig6nt  so  completely,  that  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  taking  any 
further  notice  of  his  lordship's  pamphlet— which,  however,  we  cannot  but  do  him 
the  kindness  of  believing  he  could  only  have  published  as  an  election  device,  ad 
caplandum  vulgvs: — but  what  a  vulgus  must  he  have  thought  the  electors  of  Maryle- 
bone, if  he  hoped  to  catch  them  by  such  thin  sophistries !  His  Lordship's  blunders 
about  Grand  juries  and  Coroner  $  mquestt  are  still  more  absurd ;  but  they  are  really 
not  worth  exposing — they  expose  themselves  I . 
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ossentiallv  tonil  ti  remcHly  those  enls,  wc  should  be  disposed  to 
liear  Mitii  a  vast  deal  of  counterbalancing  disadvantage;  and 
equally  sure  wc  are.  that,  if  the  present  advocates  of  the  measure 
antici)iattxl  any  such  results,  they  would  be  its  most  strenuous 
opponents.  S)  thnt.  if  the  pro]X)sition  -had  any  semblage  of 
truth,  the  ilrmtyrrafic  and  aristocratic  parties — now  for  and  against 
it — ^\ouKI  Iv  s}KHHli1y  found  to  change  sides. 

The  nristtx^ratic  inlluence  in  this  country  is  local*  natural,  sta- 
tionary — it  is  founded  on  property,  on  rank,  on  neighbourhood — 
and  can.  jrcnerally  speaking,  be  put  into  peril  only  by  extrinsic 
disturbances — by  a  stranger,  for  instance,  who  comes  with  a  sud- 
den ru*h  of  numey  to  overwhelm  the  slower  influences  of  per- 
manent pntperty.  or  with  an  ap]>eal  to  popular  passions  which 
ni,-iy  intimidate  and  overiwwer  the  soberer  connexions  of  habitual 
interci^urie.  V-ven  under  the  Reform  Bill — which  was  managed 
to  give  such  a  liaiioful  superiority  to  the  ultra-popular  party — 
we  iH^lieve  that,  if  o^rruption  and  intimidation  could  have  been 
effectually  excluded  from  the  Isist  election,  of  the  two  hundred 
gentlemen  wht)  voteil  for  the  ballot  a  very  considerable  propor- 
ticm  would  not  have  found  their  wny  into  parliament ;  and  when 
/Aey  advi>cate  the  ballot,  they  must  look  to  a  result  altogether 
diflerent  fn>m  the  suppressii^n  of  bribery  and  intimidation.  ■  We 
have  no  wish  to  argue  this  question  on  personal  considerations^ 
but  Mr.  Gn>te.  in  his  si">eech  of  the  13th  February,  made  so 
many  in\idiiui$  allusions  to  what  he  callinl  *  Tory  practices,'  that  we 
shall  bo  fitrsrivon  for  askinij  him  where  he  would  now  be  if  the 
C^itv  of  London  l\leolion  Conimittco  had  not  negatived  the 
agency  of  Mr.  J.  C Voucher/ — negatived  the  agency  of  Mr.  J. 
Croi'Cuku  I — a  fact,  wc  should  have  thought,  as  certain,  as  no- 
torious, and  as  indisputable  Jis  the  burning  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. By  that  wonderful  decision  Mr.  Grote  is  C(mtinued  in 
a  condition  to  inveigh  against  Tory  corruption,  and  to  projwse  to 
renovate  our  constitution  by  the  purity  of  the  ballot. 

We  are  far  from  meaning:  to  sav  that  briberv  and  intimidation 
are  exclusively  employed  by  the  democratic  party — of  course,  in 
any  anxious  struggle,  assailants  will  be  met  with  their  own 
weapons — but  we  do  assert,  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  one 
who  has  attentively  considered  the  progress  of  our  electoral 
system  will  deny,  that  these  modes  of  proceeding  were  originally, 
and  are  still  most  frequently,  employed  against  those  natural  and 
permanent  interests,  which  are  usually  called  aristocratical — an 
epithet  to  which,  in  its  j)r()per  nuianing,  we  have  no  objection. 

It  is  not,  therefons  from  hrihery  and  intimidation  in  general 
that  the  (U^mocratic  i)arty  in  (l(*Nirous  of  protecting  itself — but 
from  that  particular  s])ccic»  of  bribery  and  intimidation  which  may 
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be  distinctively  called  the  influence  of  rank  and  properly,  arid 
which  it  possesses,  generally  speaking,  in  an  inferior  degree  to 
its  adversaries.  If  a  landlord  indulges  a  tenant,  and  a  cufi- 
tomer  favours  a  tradesman,  that  is  corruption;  if  a  landlord  or.jt 
customer  will  not  continue  to  favuur  a  tenant  or  a  tradesman  who 
has  disobliged  him,  that  is  inHmidatitm :  and  it  is  against  these 
two  very  limited,  and,  comparatively,  very  insignificant  species  of 
corruption  and  intimidatiim  that  the  ballot  is  avowedly  directed, 
and  not  at  all  against  the  popular  and  wide-spread  offences  of 
actual  bribery  and  flagrant  riot. 

This  is  the  real  state  of  the  question.  Now,  we  think,  we  can 
show  that  the  ballot — putting  aside  the  insuperable  difficulty  we 
have  already  noticed,  of  its  being  utterly  alien  to  our  Constitution 
• — would  fail  egr^iously  in  producing  the  expected  results ;  and 
that,  to  whatever  extent  it  might  succeed,  that  success  would 
be  essentially  injurious  to  electoral  probity,  to  pulilic  morals, 
and  to  national  prosperity.  In  short,  that  the  ballot  would 
not  do  what  it  promises  ;  and  that,  if  it  did,  it  would,  on  a  fair 
balance  of  its  effects,  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  Wc 
shall  consider  the  last  member  of  the  propisition  first,  vix. — that 
the  destruction  of  influence  by  the  means  of  secret  voting  would, 
if  practicable,  be  injurious. 

We  begin  by  admitting — contrary  to  btith  reason  and  er- 
perience,  but  for  argument's  sake — that  the  ballot  would 
ensure  absolute  secrecy  and  consequent  independence.  But 
are  there  not  some  other  electoral  qualities  quite  as-  import- 
ant as  independence  —  for  instance,  the  Tesponaibiltly  under 
which  every  public  trust  should  be  exercised?  and  it  will  not 
we  suppose,  be  seriously  denied  that  the  vote  of  an  elector  on 
the  hustings  is  just  as  much  a  public  trust  as  the  vote  of  a 
Member  in  the  House.  Why  should  the  candidate  be  obliged, 
at  the  nomination,  to  enter  into  a  profession  of  his  principles 
and  intentions ;  and  why  shouhl  the  voter,  at  the  election,  be 
forbidden  the  reciprocal  expression  of  his?  The  friends  of  the 
ballot  are  the  very  people  most  forward  to  require  from  the 
candidate  the  illegal  obligation  of  a  pled'je,  yet  they  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  giving  in  their  own  persons  an  open  opinion 
on  the  declaration  which  they  thus  exlorl.     But,  moreover — 

The  elector  of  to-day  may  be  n  candidate  lo-monow  for  cine 
or  parochial  office,  uerhaps  even' for  parliament.  How  shall  his 
fel tow-citizens  know  whether  he  be  worthy  of  their  confidence,  if 
all  his  former  political  life  be  buried  in  the  silent  secrecy  of  the 
Iiallot-box  ?  Such  an  independent  would  indeed  realise  the  old 
jest  <if  being  a  man  on  whom  w*  one  could  depend.     But  again  : 

As  long  as  univcrs<-il  sufTrage  shall  not  be  established,  nay — as 

VOL.  Lxi.  NO.  cxxii.  2  L  long 
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long  mt  the  furer  half  of  the  creation  shall  be  excluded  from 
roting— e%'ery  elector  is  himself  a  kind  of  representative;  he 
represents  the  interests  of  his  family,  of  his  servants,  of  his  iia- 
franchiseil  neighbours;  in  short,  ojf  the  great  majority  of  the 
people.  The  constituency  of  our  empire  is  reckoned  at  ■  about 
800,000,  out  of  24,000,000.  What  are  they,  but  the  virtual 
representatives  of  the  rest  of  the  population — ^who  have  a  thousand 
modes  of  exercising  a  social  influence  over  them — and  from  whom 
they  have  no  right  to  conceal  the  way  in  which  they  do  a  duty 
which  is  intrusted  to  them  for  the  common  good  ?  A  baker  or  a 
currier^  exercising  his  franchise  at  a  time  when  some  questions 
relative  to  his  particular  calling  arc  afloat,  becomes  the  virtual 
representative  of  his  customers,  and  even  of  his  journeymen  and 
apprentices ;  and,  in  short,  of  all  those  who  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  the  trade.  He  owes  to  the  public  the  weight 
of  his  opinion,  and  to  his  neighbours  the  responsibility  of  it. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  exclusion  of  women  from  political 
rights-— but  they  are  but  shallow  politicians  and  worse  moralists 
who,  in  considering  human  institutions,  forget — because  forsooth 
women  liave  no  legal  political  character— -the  natural  effects  of 
their  influence  over  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  man.  Miss 
Martincau,  like  a  purblind  theorist  as  she  is,  insists  that  females 
should  vote  at  elections.  She  would  give  them  a  nominal 
right  that  would  deprive  them  of  their  real  power.  Nothing 
cx>uld  give  any  colour  of  common  sense  U>  so  unnatural,  and, — 
to  the  M'omen  tbomsolves, — so  injurious  a  proposition,  but  the 
more  unnatural  and  more  injurious  scheme  of  excluding  them, 
by  penal  provisions  of  secrecy,  from  exercising  over  the  other  sex 
the  legitimate  influence  >\'ith  which  G(k1  and  Nature  have  more 
than  a)m|>enstitcd  their  exclusion  from  the  masculine  duties  of 
either  public  or  private  life. 

These  are  no  fanciful  theories ;  thev  are,  on  the  contrarv,  the 
only  real  basis  on  which  representative  government  can  stand, 
short  of  the  absolute  unwersalify  of  voting;  and  with  this,  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  so  utterly  incompatible,  that  we  are  con- 
vinceil  that,  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  the  people  should  find  them- 
selves excluded — not  merely  as  at  present  from  voting,  but — frcMn 
so  much  as  knowing  how  their  friends  and  neighbours  voted — we 
should  be  assailed  by  an  irresistible  appeal  for  universal  suffrage, 
including,  perhaps,  female  emancipation. 

So  far  for  the  political  effects  of  secrecy.  Let  us  now  look  at 
its  moral  efiFect.  Imagine  a  little  country  town,  in  which  400  or 
500  of  the  principal  inhabitants  have  each  individually  a  secret  I — 
a  secret  of  state  ! — nay,  graver  still,  a  secret  of  personal  and  pecu- 
luary  interest — one  on  which  (ez  hypothesi)  may  depend  his  cha- 
racter 
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racter  and  hia  livelihood ;  which,  of  course,  no  man  will  dare  to 
reveal  even  to  the  wife  of  his  hosom,  lest  she  should  tell  the 
neighbour's  wife ! 

We  are  glad  to  produce  the  high  moral  authority,  as  well  as 
the  acute  reasoning,  of  Dr.  Crombie  on  such  points  as  these. 

'  The  ballot-boK  may  not  betray  the  secret,  but  it  requires  no  common 
fortitude  to  prevent  the  elector  from  betraying  himself.  Assailed  when 
he  meela  hia  neighbours  with  interrogations,  taunted  with  hypocrisy, — 
charged  with  shimmg,  branded  with  cowardice,  and  loaded  with  sua- 
picion,^it  would  be  fortunate  indeed  [miVacu/oMs  f\  if  going  through  his 
ordeal  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  nothing  should  escape  which 
might  beljay  the  secret.' — Crombie's  Letter,  p.  6. 

Every  look  of  every  secTct-h^.arer  must  be  calculated  to  bafHc 
curiosity — every  word  weighed  to  defeat  suspicion.  He  must 
never  forget  himself  for  a  moment — it  will  behove  him  to  ponder 
well  with  whom  he  may  safely  shake  hands — still  more  momen- 
tous will  it  be  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner,  or  even  tea ;  but 
as  to  meeting  his  neighbours  in  the  promiscuous  fellowship  of 
the  tavei-n  or  the  dance — no  friend  to  the  new  constitution — no 
patriot  who  reveres  the  solemn  duties  and  legal  obligations  of 
the  regenerating  system  of  ballot — will  venture  on  such  a  perilous 
indiscretion !  Such  a  law,  and  its  consequences,  would  be  fit  only 
for  a  farce  :  it  hardly  justifies  mGtition,  and  does  not  descrvG  dis- 
cussion ;  and  we  can  only  rceomnnend  to  our  modern  l^islators 
the  judicious  observation  of  Cicero  : — '  Legevi  Ixmam  a  malu,  nulla 
alia  Tilai  naturali  norma  daiidere  pcssumus.'  It  is  our  consolation 
to  think  that  not  even  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  could  be 
brought  to  enact  such  unnatural  laws ;  and  that,  even  if  they 
should,  it  would  be  found  practically  impossible  to  debase  the 
human  intellect  into  a  system  of  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and 
misery,  to  which  even  slavery  were  preferable  ! 

But  let  us  indulge  the  reveries  of  these  ballot- advocates  a  step 
farther,  and  grant  that  they  may  be  able  to  reduce  every  man's 
electoral  influence  to  his  own  secret  and  individual  vote.  Here, 
again,  we  say  that  such  individual  independence  would  be  pur- 
chased at  a  ruinous  price.  It  comes  to  this  : — that  Mr.  Coke, 
with  50,000?.  a-year  in  land — tliat  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the 
employer  and  benefactor  of  thousands  of  families — that  such  men 
as  Mr.  Burke,  the  sublim est  political  intellect-— or  Mr.  Cannuig, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators,  tliat  the  modern  world  has  seen, — 
should  be,  all  and  each,  of  no  more  weight  in  the  electoral  system 
than  so  many  forty -shilling  freeholders  or  ten-pound  pot-wal- 
lopers. '  The  ballot,'  says  Mr.  Grote, '  will  leave  the  right  moral 
influence  of  properly  exactly  where  it  found  it.'  How,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  can  that  be,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all 
2  1.2  Ml    "    ■ 
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Arnold,  In  the  very  spirit  of  modern  sliallowness ;  and  if  these  had 
been  the  words  of  Pericles,  we  should  have  quoted  him  to  little 
purpose :  but  so  did  not  Pericles  speak,  or  Thucydides  write. 
Here  are  the  original  words : — '  And  when  the  daily  practical 
power  of  your  city,  with  which  you  are  enamoured,  appears  to  you 
vast,  remember' — not  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  commerce,^— ^  but 
remember  well,  that  men  courageous,  and  having  a  knowledge  of 
iheir  duties,  and  endued  with  a  sense  of  shame  in  their  actions, 
brought  about  these  things.^  Lastly,  if,  fortified  by  this  kindred 
authority,  we  may  assume,  towards  the  late  Member  for  Leeds, 
at  least  as  a  statesman — (we  care  little  for  the  Benthamites) — that 
even  the  mechanical  achievements  he  so  hiehly  prizes  are  not  to 
be  made  by  a  country  without  a  sense  of  duty  and  manly  shame 
seated  in  the  breasts  of  her  sons — we  would  invite  him,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, to  come  with  us  one  step  further,  and  to  consider  whether 
that  sense  of  duty  and  shame  have  not  a  rightful  claim  to  be  nur* 
tured,  not  only  for  its  fruit,  but  simply  for  its  own  sake.  We  might, 
indeed,  have  taken  lower  ground,  and  have  asked  him,  on  his  par- 
ticular statement,  whether  his  aged  invalid  might  ngt  be  more 
soothed  by  filial  tenderness  than  by  his  own  proposed  solaces  of  an 
easy  chair,  and  chicken  panada,  and  even  the  tales  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  ?  but  we  are  unwilling  to  treat  him  with  even  the  sem- 
blance of  disrespect.  Again  we  would  beg  him  to  consider  whe- 
ther man  can  attain  these  or  the  other  moral  qualities,  if  they  are 
to  be  his  object  and  aim,  by  his  single  act  of  volition^  and  not  rather 
by  entering  into  some  community  possessing  an  inherited  moral 
spirit,  which  must  raise  and  strengthen  and  sustain  his  own  indi- 
vidual feebleness.  Afterwards  we  would  earnestly  inquire  of  him 
whether,  if  there  be  that  Highest  Good  on  earth,  that  union  of  virtue 
and  happiness  which  philosophy,  as  he  knows,  so  long  sought,  and 
as  he  thinks  sought  so  vainly,  it  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  com- 
munion with  wise  and  good  members  of  some  worthy  fellowship, 
animated  by  such  an  inherited  spirit  and  bound  by  the  laws  of 
common  duty,  affection,  and  reverence?  Lastly,  we  would  solemnly 
put  to  him,  whether,  if  this  corporate  spirit,  being  thus  at  once  the 
indispensable  condition  of  moral  goodness  and  also  of  the  highest 
conceivable  happiness,  has  been  left,  as  Professor  Sewell  says,  in 
a  land,  in  its  laws  and  its  institutions,  it  be  not  the  most  command- 
ing duty  of  that  land's  children,  statesmen — teachers — or  private 
men,  to  deliver  on  this  light  of  the  soul, — as  the  Athenian  youth 
passed  the  sacred  torch  unextinguished  from  hand  to  hand  in  their 
nightly  festivals, — so  on  our  part  to  carry  onward  the  pure  and 
steady  glow  of  this  national  spirit,  heightened  if  possible  and 
brightened,  but  at  least  unimpaired  and  unsullied,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and,  so  long  as  England  lasts,  from  age  to  age  ? 
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T^HE  word  constitution  was  originally  compounded  of — and, 
^  up  to  the  reform  frenzy,  had  continued  to  convey — ideas  of 
stability  and  union — of  a  frame  of  political  society  so  combined 
and  consolidated  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  various  and 
antagonist  dangers  to  which  all  mixed  governments  are,  from 
human  passions  and  natural  accidents,  occasionally  but  inevitably 
liable.  It  has  of  late  become  the  pass-word  of  innovation  and 
discord. 

We  have  been  over-persuaded  to  reform  the  Constitution  by 
tearing  away  from  it  the  original  elements  of  its  growth,  its 
strength  and  its  self-preservation.  We  have  been  menaced — and 
shall  be  again — ^with  a  further  reform  of  the  Constitution  by 
abolishing  the  Crown  and  the  Peerage,  of  which  it  was  born,  and 
without  which  it  could  no  more  exist  than  the  human  body  without 
a  head  and  a  heart ; — and,  rww,  we  are  urged  to  protect  and  in- 
vigorate the  Constitution  by  the  introduction  of  the  ballot — a  new 
ingredient,  not  only  unknown  to  every  tradition  and  theory  of 
British  Government,  but  at  direct  variance  with  all  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  our  political  existence — an  entire  and  radical  innova- 
tion on  our  whole  social  and  political  system ! 

So  accordant  with  the  general  feeling  of  human  nature,  and 
so  suitable  to  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  British  people,  is  the 
idea  of  stability  and  security  implied  in  the  word  constitution, 
that  the  /arm  continues  to  be  reverenced  even  while  we  arc 
injuring  the  substance;  and  all  these  innovations,  past,  present, 
and  approaching,  have  been,  and  are  still  attempted  to  be,  made 
palatable  to  public  opinion,  by  the  pretence  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  that  constitution,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  one  of  these  organic  changes  obviously  tends  more  or 
less,  rapidly  to  impair,  and,  finally,  to  destroy. 

Let 
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Let  lis  then^  at  lengthy  understand  what  we  are  aboat  In  the 
name  of  reason  and  in  the  spirit  of  honesty,  we  adjure  onr  anta- 
gonists tr>  appear  in  their  ]»oper  characters,  and  to  open  their 
real  designs.  If  thev  want  new  institutions — if  thej  are  plan- 
ning unprecedented  innovations — ^if  they  hope  to  traittform  Old 
England  into  an  experhnenlal  Utopia^  let  them  saj  so— and  let 
not  a  people  which  odls  itself  great  and  expects  to  be  hcmoured 
amongst  nations,  exhibit  the  d^rading  spectacle  of  being,  on 
the  one  side  snch  hopeless  idiots,  and  on  the  other  such  hypo- 
critical knaves,  as  to  be  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  on  false  pre^ 
fences,  and  in  a  cause,  which  its  advocates  are  ashamed  to  avow, 
and  which  its  adversaries  seem  almost  afraid  to  contemplate. 

Toto  certandum  est  de  corpore  regni : — the  question,  in  what- 
ever variety  of  shapes  it  may  be  presented,  is  one  and  indivisible — 
Shall  we  adhere  to  the  old  monarchical  Constitution  of  England  ? 
Yes,  or  no  ? 

That  constitution  may  have  become  antiquated,  and  unsuit- 
able to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  more  enlightened  age — ^the 
Crown  and  the  Peerage  may  be  the  anomalous  and  onerous 
reliqucs  of  an  obsolete  feudality — ^a  House  of  Commons,  founded 
not  on  numbers  alone,  but  on  intelligence  and  property  also,  may 
be  a  usurpation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man — it  may  be  expedient 
and  rational  to  sweep  them  all  away,  and  (as  we  are  building  up  a 
new  senate-house)  to  build  also  a  new  constitution,  on  new  founda- 
tions^ to  match  our  other  novelties :— But  if  this  be  the  object, 
let  it  be  avowed — let  the  Revolutionists  appear  under  their  real 
colours  :  they  are  men — they  are  Englishmen  :  they  may,  however 
mistaken  in  their  ^iews,  be  men  of  character  and  conscience  ;  but, 
being  so,  they  should  disdain  to  make  their  advances  in  an  insidi- 
ous disguise  and  under  a  fraudulent  flag,  fit  only  for  pirates  or 
traitors.  Let  them  assail  the  citadel  if  they  will — but  men  of 
heart  and  of  honour  should  not  try  to  obtain  surreptitious  admis- 
sion by  wearing  the  colours  of  the  garrison,  and  professing  to  come 
for  the  defence  of  the  place  which  they  really  desire  to  destroy. 

We  urge  this  consideration — important  as  it  is  at  every  new  step 
we  are  every  day  pressed  to  take — as  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  question  of  ballot.  No  rational  man  can  pretend  that  it,  or 
any  trace  of  it,  exists  in  our  constitution ;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
shameless  bad  faith  can  affect  to  give  it  the  colour  of  restoration 
or  reform.  It  is  an  absolute  novelty — and  a  novelty  of  such  vital 
consequences,  that  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  would  effect  tlie 
total  abrogation  of  our  ancient  constitution  and  the  establishment 
of  an  entirely  new  one — better  or  worse,  we  are  not  now  inquir- 
ing— but  a  new  one  ! 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this 

new 
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new  principle  into  our  system  need  not  necessarily  be  so  exten- 
sive— that  it  is  meant  to  operate  for  one  distinct  purpose  only — 
that  it  might  be  easily  and  beneficially  amalgamated  with  our 
parliamentary  elections,  witliout  any  ulterior  consequences.  We 
really  cannot  bear  such  an  ai^umeut  without  wonder  some- 
thing  akin  to  contempt — particularly  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
talk  so  earnestly  about  public  morality ;  of  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
timate and  open  connesion  between  the  constituency  and  the 
member ;  and  who  are  daily  employed  in  exacting,  artd  we  are 
sorry  to  say  successfully  exacting',  for  the  Teprcseniative  parts  of 
our  system,  so  predominant  and  absorbing  an  inJIuence. 

The  election  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  has  become  in 
modern  times  the  main-spring  of  our  whole  system — the  prototype 
of  all  our  habits — the  foundation  of  all  legal  authority.  Tt  is  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  wliich  all  our  other  institutions,  of  every  class 
and  kind,  are  merely  branches  ;  and  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
that  a  canker  in  the  electoral  tap-root  shall  not  be  felt  in  every 
leaf  and  fibre  which  it  generates  and  feeds?  If  the  ballot  be 
good  in  the  most  important  matters,  why  not  in  all?  And, 
whether  good  or  bad,  if  admitted  to  the  highest  functions,  how  can 
it  be  excluded  from  the  inferior  ?  If  the  House  of  Commons  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  all  its  measures  and  acts  will,  at  once,  become 
virtually  dependent  on  ballot ;  and  in  the  process  of  time  and  of 
assimilation,  every  other  function,  whothev  of  state  policy  or  of 
local  interest,  would  be  made  to  depend  on  ballot  also.  We  are 
not  now  discussing  whether  that  might  or  might  not  be  an  im- 
provement :  we  are  at  present  only  showing;  that,  once  admitted, 
it  must  pervade  our  whole  system,  and — ■ 

'  Like  Aaron's  rod,  would  awallow  all  the  rest.' 
Like  every  other  device  which  gives  to  masses  of  mankind  irre- 
sponsible power,  it  would  extend  itself  rapidly  and  irresistibly  ; 
and  not  merely  absorb  every  species  of  electoral  process,  but 
would  invade  matters  where  election  had  never  before  intruded. 
County  magistrates  would  be  balloted  for  as  well  as  ci/y  magis- 
trates— and  why  not  ? — judges  as  well  as  vestrymen — parish 
priests  as  well  as  parish  constables — and  public  life  of  all  classes 
and  degrees  would  become  one  vast  and  mysterious  maze,  in  which 
every  man's  office,  and,  consequently,  his  hvelihood  and  bis  cha- 
racter, would  depend  on  the  ever-varying  caprice  and  arbitrary 
juggle  of  the  balloting-boK.  We  read  with  wonder  and  horror 
of  the  Secret  Tribunals  of  Germany  and  Spain,  which  held  the 
lives  and  honour  of  men  in  their  invisible  thrall.  Will  not  the 
ballot,  if  it  answers  the  promises  of  its  promoters,  be  a  secret 
tribunal — where  men  will  bo  condemned  or  acquitted,  by  they 
know  not  whom,  of  they  liiiow  not  what— without  seeing  an  ac- 
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cpscr,  without  hearinji^  a  cbargC5  and^  consequently,  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  defence?  Will  not  public  men  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  whisper^  which  may  not  even  reach  their  ears  till  the 
mischief  is  done  ?  All  these  suppositions  may  seem  very  nian« 
strous ;  but  those  who  think  soberly  and  observe  closely  the  work- 
ingps  of  human  institutions  and  the  progress  of  popular  encroach« 
ment>  will  see  that,  after  the  first  step,  the  consequences  are, 
more  or  less  remotely,  inevitable. 

Let  us  recollect  what  that  intelligent  and  candid  advocate  of 
democracy,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  confesses  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  popular  power  of  suiirage :  it  applies  forcibly  to  the  pro- 
position for  the  ballot,  as  well  as  to  several  minor  schemes,  which 
are  at  this  moment  afloat  amongst  us  for  popularising  still  further 
our  elective  franchise : — 

*  When  a  nation  modifies  the  elective  qualification,  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  that  qualification  will  he  entirely  abolished. 
There  is  no  more  invariable  rule  in  the  history  of  society :  the  further 
electoral  rights  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt  the  need  of  extending 
them ;  for  after  each  concession  the  strength  of  the  democracy  in- 
creases^ and  its  demands  increase  vnih  its  strength.  The  ambition  of 
those  who  are  below  the  appointed  rate^  [or  outside  the  limited  pale]  *  is 
irritated  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  above  it 
The  exception  at  last  becomes  the  rule,  concession  follows  concession, 
and  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  suffrage,* — Democracy  in 
America,  v.  i.  p.  67. 

And,  a  multb  fortiori,  if  the  first  and  greatest  change  be  con- 
ceded, '  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  ballot.' 

Publicity  has  hitherto  been  the  main-spring  of  Qur  civil  polity 
— from  Alfred  down  to  the  present  day  all  our  institutions  are 
founded  on  public  choice  and  public  responsibility — mais  nous 
aurons  change  tout  cela.  The  appeals  now  so  loudly  made  to 
public  opinion  must  be  hereafter  slyly  addressed  to  secret  opinion ; 
those  who  at  present  seek  the  approbation  of  their  fellows  by  open 
and  face -of- day  proceedings  will,  if  they  look  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion at  all,  have  to  seek  it  in  the  intrigues  and  intricacies  of  the 
returning-officer's  conjuring  box ; — nay,  the  great  and  sacred  idol 
of  the  innovators — the  revered  Public  himself — will  have  to 
change  his  name;  he  will  become  the  Great  Unknown  !  All 
this  may  be  very  fine  and  very  feasible,  but  we  say  it  is  utterly 
alien  to  the  British  constitution. 

One  gentleman  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Grote's  motion,  and 
Lord  Nugent  in  a  pamphlet,  have  had  common  sense  enough  to 
see  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  to  feel  the  urgency  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  and  this  these  sharp-sighted  have  attempted  by  the  mar- 
vellous ingenuity  of  discovering  in  our  ancient  institutions  the 
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sinitli's  epitome  of  Roman  Hislury,  who  himself  copies  ii  from 
Vertot : — 

'  We  have  hitherto  seen  this  great  Roman  people  hy  slow  degrees 
riwng  into  power,  and  at  length  reigning  without  a  rival.  We  have 
hitherto  seen  all  the  virtuea  which  give  etreugth  and  cunqueat  one  hy 
one  entering  into  the  state,  and  tunning  an  unconquerable  empire. 
Fnim  thin  time  forward  we  arc  to  survey  a  different  picture,  a  powerful 
Blate  giving  admiBsion  Iq  all  the  vices  thai  tend  to  divide,  enslave,  and 
at  last  totally  dcBtroy  it.' — Goldsmitk's  Rome,  c.  xviii. 

We  are  tempted  alsu  to  add  (he  parallel  passage  of  Bankes : — 
'  The  had  times  of  the  republic  were  at  hand :  the  violence  of  sedi- 
tiou, — the  ungovernable  aelfishnesH  of  faction, — a  relaKation  of  principle, 
—a  dereliction  and  contempt  of  old  Roman  maxims  and  institutiouB, 
and  a  general  deuravaliun  of  morals,  eprang  up,  and  made  their  great 
shoot  soon  ai^er  tma  period.'— Ci'iv'i  and  Constilutional  Hist,  of  Rome, 

ii.  p.  1. 

Neither  Bankes,  nor  Goldsmith,  nor  V'ertot,  nor  Montesquieu, 
had  any  idea  of  dating  this  declension  of  Rome  from  the  Lex 
Gabinia  ;  but  the  force  of  the  facts  which  they  met  in  their  way 
was  so  Client  that  it  produced  these  or  similar  observations, 
unconsciously  placed  in  the  very  interval  between  the  Gahinian 
and  Agrarian  laws. 

We  are  templed  to  add  one  or  two  other  facts,  which  wc 
apprehend  will  spare  the  atlvocates  of  the  ballot  any  further 
reference  to  Roman  history.  The  Roman  commonwealth  had 
lasted  under  its  kings  above  200  years — thence  to  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot,  nearly  400 — from  the  ballot  to  the  Agrarian  insur- 
rections under  the  Gracchi,  onli/  six  years;  and  then  followed 
near  eighty  years  of  internal  troubles,  usurpations,  civil  wars, 
proscri]Jtions,  massacres,  and  anarchy,  which  could  be.  and  were, 
only  terminated  by  the  imperial  despotism  of  the  Casars ;  so 
that,  between  the  ballot  and  slaocry,  the  nation  did  not  enjoy  in 
fact  one  single  day  of  internal  tranquillity  or  rational  freedom  :  and 
we  are  therefore  not  surprised  that  the  best  authorities,  l«)lh 
ancient  and  mo<lern,  should  date  this  deplorable  and  rapid  dis- 
solution from  the  era  of  tliat  fatal  and  profligate  innovation. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  other  causes — 

*  The  various  threads  which  fill'd  the  mystic  loom. 
Where  patient  vengeance  wove  the  fate  of  Rome' — 
which  combined  with  the  ballot  in  producing  this  result ;  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  still  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  ballot  was,  at  first, 
the  consequence,  and  afterwards  the  instrument,  of  the  spirit  of 
disorganisation — originally  the  symptom  of  a  political  disease, 
which  it  subsequently  helped  to  spread  and  to  aggravate.  So  it 
would  be  with  us.     Notliing  but  a  highly  diseased  state  of  the 
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public  mind  can  ever  inflict  the  ballot  upon  ui;  but^  if  once 
inflicted,  it  will  become  the  ready  and  powerful  instrument  of 
further  and  g^encral  disorganisation. 

The  author  of  the  calm  and  judicious  pamphlet  called  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Ballot  ( 1 83 1 )  noticed  that  Cicero^  in  his  seoond  Agra- 
rian oration,  had  called  the  ballot  '  vindicem  libertatis*  This  we 
suppose  directed  Mr.  Grote*s  attention  to  the  passage^*  and  in  his 
speech  of  1836  he  quoted  Cicero  as  eulogising  the  ballot  as  'the 
upholder  of  silent  liberty — Tabella  vindex  tctcitre  libertatis.* 
Now  we  agree  with  the  author  of  the  Reflections,  that  the  obiter 
dictum  of  a  popular  orator  endeavouring  to  persuade  a  popular 
assembly  could  not  be  received  as  the  matured  opinion  of  a  phi- 
losophic statesman — particularly  after  Cicero's  own  warning : — 
Errat  veliementer,  si  quis  in  orationibus  nostris  oucls  iniudiciis 
habuimus,  atictoritates  nostras  consignatas  se  habere  aroitratur 
(pro  Cluent.  §  50) ;  but^  in  truth,  if  Mr,  Grote  had  read  the  whole 
passage  instead  of  three  words  of  it,  he  would  have  found  that  it 
cuts  rather  the  other  way ;  for  Cicero  is  boasting  in  one  of  his 
bursts  of  egotism,  that  he  was  not  elected  consul  by  ballot,  but  by 
the  more  honourable  way  of  open  suffrage.  After  having  stated 
several  gratifying  circumstances  of  his  election,  he  g^s  on  to 
say,  '  sed  tamen  maijnificentixis  et  arnxitius  esse  illo  nihil  potest, 
quod  meis  comitiis  non  tabellam  vindicem  tacitce  libertatis,  sed 
vocEM  vivAM,  proi  votis  indicem  vestramm  erga  me  voluntatum 
ac  studiorinn  tulisti.'    (ii.  de  Leg.  Ag.  §  2.) 

Mr.  Denison,  on  this  point,  obser\'es — 

'  But  Cicero's  real  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  his  dialogue  De  Legibus, 
where  he  says  to  his  brother  Quintus,  Ego  in  isla  sum  senteniia  qud  te 
fuisse  semper  scio — nihil  ut  fuerit  in  suffragiis  voce  melior — ^iii.  §  33. 
Further  on,  however,  §  38,  39,  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  he  proposes 
a  sort  of  half  measure  ;  for  on  condition  of  the  laws  de  ambitu  [corrup- 
tion] being  made  effectual,  he  allows  the  ballot  as  being  a  supposed 
guardian  of  liberty,  {quasi  vindicem  libertatis)  but  still  insists  that  all 

*  We  presume  to  think  that  Mr.  Grote  was  directed  to  the  authority  of  Cicero  by 
this  quotation,  because,  if  he  had  looked  into  Cicero  himself,  he  would  have  found  a 
similar  passage  in  a  more  authoritative  part  of  his  writings — the  third  dialogue  De 
Legibus — together  with  several  other  texts  which  might  be  wrested  into  an  appro- 
bation of  the  ballot;  for  it  is  not  without  mucli  argumentation  and  hesitaiiou 
between  his  former  party  professions  and  his  matured  judgment  that  be  ends  by 
abandoning  the  whole  principle  of  the  ballot,  which  be  seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
maintain.  *  Optimaiibus  nota,  p/ebi  iibera  suffragia  tunto^  is  his  thesis  ;  of  which  he 
admits  the  real  design  to  be  that  '  lege  nostra  libertatis  species  datur,  bonorum  aucto^ 
ritas  retinetur.  No  wonder  that  Atticus  should  say  *  NeC)  JMehercule,  satis  intetlexi, 
quid  sibi  /e.r,  aut  quid  ista  verba  veiinf  !  but  be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  Cicero  him- 
self who  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Atticus ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
dialogue  is,  that  an  effective  secret  ballot  would  be  the  inevitable  ruin  of  any  com- 
monwealth :  and  this  ultimate  testimony  of  Cicero — the  greatest  of  philosophical 
statesmen,  or,  if  not  the  greatest,  only  equalled  by  Mr.  Burke-^is  the  mote  valuable, 
because  it  was  the  recantatioa  of  the  early  errors  of  party, 
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who  wished  might  have  the  liherty  of  voting  openly ;  which  provision 
would  clearly  make  the  whole  thing  nugatury.' — Denison,  p.  4. 

This  is  very  true ;  and  indeed  we  may  say  that  both  in  scholar- 
ship ami  reasoning;,  Mr.  Denison  is  everywhere  an  overmatch  for 
the  advocates  of  ballot ;  and  shows,  not  only  by  ancient  examples, 
but  by  reasonings  applicable  to  all  times,  and  particularly  to 
our  own  day,  that  the  ballot  would  be  not  merely  a  mistake,  but 
a  death-blow  to  all  our  institutions.  If  we  have  not  made  larger 
extracts  from  this  able  pamphlet,  it  is  only  because  the  form  and 
line  of  the  author's  observations,  in  replying  to  individual  anta- 
g^onists,  did  not  fall  in  with  the  course  which  we,  in  renewing  the 
whole  subject  as  presented  in  so  many  different  works,  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  adopt. 

On  precedents,  however,  which  are  applied  to  mere  political  cir- 
cumstances so  different  as  those  of  Athens,  Rome,  and  Engltind, 
we  set  litde  store  either  way ;  but  when  they  relate  to  the 
passions  and  frailties  of  man — to  human  nature,  in  short,  which 
was  the  same  in  Rome  as  in  London — they  may  afford  a  salutary 
lesson.  With  this  view,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a 
passage  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  in  which  tbe  reference 
so  inconsiderately  made  to  the  Roman  precedent  was  retorted  with 
a  degree  of  readiness,  of  historical  accuracy,  and  of  classical 
illustration,  of  which  parliamentary  debate  aflords  few  examples, 
and  none  more  ci^ent  and  convincing : — 

'  The  example  of  Rome  has  been  again  appealed  to,  and  the  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer)  has  referred  to  Gihhon's  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact  that  the  ballot  was  effectual  in 
Roman  elections  in  securing  the  voter  from  intimidation  and  improper 
influence.  Tbe  expreBsions  of  Gibbon,  referred  to  by  the  honourahle 
gentleman,  in  reapect  to  the  veteran  being  freed  by  the  ballot  from  the 
controlling  iuduence  of  his  general,  point  uut  the  particular  passage 
which  the  honourahle  gentleman  haa  in  view.  Now,  let  us  take  the 
whole  of  that  passagCi  and  then  judge  whether  Gibbou  can  be  fairly 
referred  to  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  the  ballot  and  its  operation  upon 
the  state  of  society  and  the  civil  government  of  Rome.  The  passage  is 
this  :— 

' "  The  tribunes  soon  estahliahed  a  more  specious  and  popular 
"  maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  which 
"  he  is  hound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  centuries,  they  convened  the 
"  tribes ;  and  the  patricians,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  submitted  to 
"  the  decrees  of  an  aaeembly  in  which  their  votes  were  confounded  with 
*'  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet  as  long  aa  the  tribes  successively 
"  passed  over  narrow  bridges  and  gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct 
"  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  friends  and 
"  countrymen,  ITie  insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  liis  cre- 
"  ditor,  the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron, 
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''.theceneialirufonaired  by  hb  Teleniityiiid-tlieMpeet'Qf.ii  fnm 
**  magistrate  WW  « lifins  kawm  to  the  multitDde.  A  new  metbod  of 
''.aeoret  Mlot  aboliahed  the  iBflnenoe  of  fear  and  ,8h«iiie»  of  hoootar 
**fand  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accekrated  tbe  pwgreaa  of 
**  anarchy  and  despotismu" 

*  When  next,  Sir,  the  honooraUe  member  for  the  city  of.  linooln 
quotes  Gibbon,  I  hope  this  will  encourage  him  to  pve  the  wbole 
pasnge,  instoid  of  only  a  pordon  of  it 

*  llere  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Fliny,  with  respect  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  ballot  in  Rome.  Pliny  had  admitted,  that  hr  some 
efils  in  elections,  theballot  would  pn>bj^>ly  be  a  remedy,  bnt  be  IMed 
that  it  would  introduce  evils  more  aggrafated  than'thoae  whidi  it  might 
correct  In  writing  afterwards,  he  says  that  hb  apprehenriona  had 
beoi  confirmed  by  ue  result;  and  in  tte  course  of  his  obserfationa,  he 
gives  this  bridf  but  striking  description  of  the  voter  by  ballot: —    -      # 

'  *  *'  Popoecit  tabellas,  stuum  accepit,  demisit  caput,  neminem  veretor, 
••  se  contemnit"  .      '.  -  ,   ; 

'The  reverence  for  authority  was  gone,  the  fear  of  puUicocnnipnwas 
removed,  the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate — ^ihe  livine  lesson  (tm  Gibbon 
ddls  it)  to  the  multitude,  ceased  to  encourase  or  rebuke;  and  the  vofaar 
retired  from  the  ballot,  conscious  perhaps  of  the'  violation  of  a  pitmise, 
wi^  the  sense  of  shame  in  his  demeanour,  and  the  fedins  of  duhmour 
and  degradation  in  his  heart  And  be  assured  that  if  mb  Ibeling  be 
introduced  here,  if  you  accustom  the  voter  to  the  violatiDn  of  a  aiflann 
promise  if  you  make  him  believe  that  a  lie  told  to  alandkiidisof  littib 
comparative  consequence,  you  will  deariy  purchase  the  advantage  of  a 
secret  vote,  at  the  price  of  promises  disregarded,  truth  habitually 
violated,  the  sense  of  honour  destroyed,  and  self-esteem  extinguished.' 

This  ready  recollection  of  the  misquoted  authors,— this  happy 
restoration  of  their  real  meanings — this  discriinination  of  the 
moral  from  the  pedantic  authority  of  history^ — and  this  selection 
of  the  points  which  are  applicable  to  our  own  casc^  are  admirable 
evidences  of  the  mode  in  which  classical  learning  may  contribute 
to  form  a  statesman^  and  in  which  the  statesman  may^  in  return 
as  it  were^  bring  the  delightful  studies  of  his  youth  to  illustrate 
and  even  to  guide  the  severer  duties  of  public  liife. 

This  short  passage  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  speech  contains  the 
essence  of  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  the  Roman  precedent : 
we  at  least  can  add  nothing  to  it ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
'.  modern  instances.' 

The  example  of  Ffrance  will  serve  the  ballotists  as  little  as  that 
of  Rome ;  but  for  an  opposite  reason — (indeed,  their  whole  argu- 
ment is  a  tissue  of  contradictions).  In  France  tbe  ballot  is  really 
an  oligarchal  institution,  designed  we  believe,  but  most  assuredly 
operating,  to  give  the  Government  of  the  day  a  predominant  power 
in  the  choice  of  tbe  pretended  representatives  of  the  people.  This 
will  be  proved  by  the  following  facts  and  figures.     In  France  the 

qualification 
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quiililicntion  for  an  elector  is  the  pajinent  in  direct  taxes  of  200 
francs  per  annum.  Tlie  relative  vnlue  and  respectability  of  this 
qualification  can  only  be  judged  by  its  effect :  out  of  its  33,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  France,  under  this  qualification,  has  never  been 
able  to  produce  l60,000  electors — 1  in  20f) ;  while  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  24,000,000  of  people  give,  it  is  sujjposed,  about  800,000 
electors — or  1  in  30  :  so  that,  according  to  the  French  proportion, 
we  should  have  only  120,000  electors.  Now — if  the  whole  elec- 
toral power  of  this  empire  were  esclusiTely  lodged  in  the  120,000 
persons  who  pay  the  largest  share  of  the  direct  taxation  of  the 
country — we,  nt  least,  could  raise  no  objection  to  the  agrarian  and 
democratic  danger  of  such  a  ballut,  though  we  should  still  retain 
all  our  other  objections  to  it.  But  the  safety  of  the  French  system 
does  not — though  it  well  might— rest  altogether  on  this  high  rale  of 
qualification.  There  are  [ew,  if  any,  unpaid  or,  what  we  should 
call,  independent  functionaries  in  France.  Everything,  however 
minute  or  local,  is  done  by,  or  under  the  Government :  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  are  more  dependent  placemen  scattered 
over  the  face  of  France  than  there  are  voters,  and  the  electoral 
colleges  must  swarm  with  them.  Such  being  the  instruments  by 
which  the  ballot  is  worked  in  France,  let  us  now  see  .the  elements 
on  which  it  acts.  The  French  Cliamber  consists  of  439  members 
only ;  and  of  these,  owing  to  the  same  system  of  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  in  all  the  business  of  the  country,  it 
turns  out  that  there  are  sometimes  nearly  one-half,  and  never  less 
than  one-tliird,  of  the  members  holding  ofBces  under  the  Crown, 
— some  of  them  liable  to  arbili-ary  dismissal,  all  susceptible  of  the 
gentler  influence  of  advancement — many  of  fear — all  of  hope. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  be  it  observed  that  the  members 
themselves  vote  by  ballot,  and  frequently  exhibit  the  most  unac- 
countable— and  we  had  almost  said  disgraceful — contradictions 
between  the  professed  opinions  and  the  secret  votes  of  the  assem- 
bly. Are  we  also  to  imitate  tliem  in  this?  It  would  be  the 
natural  and  necessary  completion  of  the  system.  !f  the  ballot  be 
desirable  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  local  voting,  how  much  more 
so  would  it  be  to  secure  the  integrity,  the  purity,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  to  decide  upon  so 
many  various  and  vital  interests  of  individuals — of  the  empire — of 
the  world  !  Has  it  never  been  suspected  that  corruption  or  inti- 
midatiim  have  influenced  Us  members  ?  If  the  ballot  be  indeed 
a  remedy  for  these  political  evils,  why  is  it  not  applied  to  the 
diseased  head  as  well  as  to  the  galled  heel  ?  How  long  would 
the  people  endure  that  their  representatives  should  practice  with 
impunity  wholesale  dealings  in  a  profitable  article,  for  the  mere 
retailing  of  which  their  constituents  arc  to  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned ? 
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TkeBattet. 

'  Sir  Robert  Peel  mmrketl  on  the  iii«Hi£uien<r^  of  tten 
J  Mdmcates  of  the  balbit.  who  had  lately  proposed  and 
curietl  meuuTei  for  gtring  greater  publidtv  to  the  votes  of 
member*,  acul  were  now  still  more  zealous  to  conceal  the  votes  of 
eleetoTt.  The  ioooasiateiic}'  of  their  proceeding  h  obvious,  but 
there  is  no  iDconsulency  in  the  d^ngru  of  that  |)arty  ; — their  object 
it  to  create  and  enforte  every  powible  means  of  popular  influence, 
and  to  check  that  only  which  beltxigs  lu  station  and  property : 
they  adtjpl.  therefore,  what  they  consider  the  democratic  half  of 
the  French  precedent,  and  reject  the  other,  which  does  not  happen 
to  suit  their  purpose. 

One  word  nutre  with  regard  to  France;  the  main  objection 
which  we  are  now  insistiag  on  is  the  danger  to  property.  That 
has  been  already,  perhaps,  suflicieatly  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that 
the  French  electors  are  the  100,000  largest  proprietors  of  the 
kingdiHn;  but,  it  must  be  added,  that  there  is,  in  France,  n> 
room  for  an  other  cufrnrian  revolulion  ;  for  it  is  accomplished  :  the 
laws  for  the  distribution  of  property  are  already  operating  an 
agrari^i  equality  with  such  rapidity  that  the  most  extensive  and 
unfettered  ballot  could  hardly  go  farther  or  faster.  A  liberal 
professor  of  statistics  in  France  has  lately  calculated  that  the 
territory  is  already  parcelled  out  among  more  than  10,000,000 
of  l&uded  proprietors.*  The  professor,  with  eiery  other  sensible 
man  in  France,  is  alarmed  at  this  atomical  division  of  the  soil,  as 
injurious  both  to  praedial  and  moral  cuhivatiiH];  but  it  shows  a 
State  of  society  in  which  landed  property,  at  least,  would  be  in 
little  danger  even  from  universal  suffrage. 

We  think,  thereforcj  that  we  are  enlitied  to  say  that  the  exam- 
ple of  France  can  be  no  precedent  for  England ;  and,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  that,  if  it  were,  France  is  not  herself  in  such  a  state 
of  settled  and  assured  political  order  as  to  warrant  our  entering 
on  an  experimental  imitation  of  her  institutions. 

But  the  main  precedent  of  the  ballotists  is  the  United  States 

*  This  slaleroent  neems  lo  incredible,  aod  Uh  effact  on  agricullun;  arn]  ;soriety  in 
FrincB  Heems  go  dtplorible,  th>t  we  tbink  it  riRhl  to  ((ive  uur  ■.uthoriij' : — 

'  Diveises  circDDStancea  conliihuent  i  rendce  la  situation  actuelle  (in  ragrieultuie 
«n  Frnnce  d^plomble.  Dans  le  cours  d'^anomie  industtivlle  profess^  par  M. 
Blanqui  avec  \id  talent  tree  remarqunble,  le    aavant  pnifeiseut  met  avec  raiiion  en 

premiere  Maoe  \b  morcellf meiit  infloi  de  la  propmtf  ionrifre Voiu  jes 

fail>  exposls  pucepToreBBeur:  On  compte  en  Ftaucs  10,896,682  proprigtaires,  ct 
]23,36II.3]S  parcelles.  Ce  moicellenunt,  <]U<>  j'ai  appeie  alomUlique,  est  il£ploTabIe( 
it  g'oppose  Bux  prD|p^9  de  I'aiiriculture ;  il  eat  la  cause  de  la  miseie  d'un  ^^nd 
nombre  de  cultivateuia.  S«i  plna  artiG*  el  Ms  plus  piuasaax  ptomoteurs  soot  le  fisc 
et  lea  nolaiiBa|6«lenientinl(ieiF£s  ides  mulilatioas  de  piopriflfi  qui  donnent  lieu 
ik  de*  Bctes  et  S  dea  conttals,  &  d**  cnregisttemena  et  a  une  cunsomination  de  papier 
timliri;  t'est  but  lea  procies  nu'il  caufle  de  loutea  parts,  que  a'SISve  dans  noa  cam- 
pi^es  uae  ariitoeiatie  nouvtlle,  cells  des  qens  dk  uix.  Cependant  cette  deplorable 
tendance  a'acemtt  tous  lea  jours,  et  tous  les  jaurs  nous  failoQB  un  pas  do  plus  vera 
■a  kblnt^  veil  la  niioa,' — La  Frem,  5  Ftv.  1S38. 
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of  America,  where,  however,  ij'e  miwt  begin  by  nbservinp  that  its 
effect  is  ilirectly  the  reverse  of  the  last  example  proposed  to  us  ; 
for  while  the  ballot  in  France  tends  to  oligarchy,  the  ballot  in 
America  is  carried  to  the  extreme  of  dranocracy.  We  could  not, 
therefore,  in  reason,  admit  of  both  these  contradictory  precedents  ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  shall  show  that  we  can  admit  of  neither.  We 
have,  we  think,  annulled  the  French  precedent ;  let  us  now  see 
whether  that  of  America,  though  running  the  other  way,  is  not 
equally  inapplicable. 

In  America  the  ballot  has  nothing  to  fight  with:  all  her  insti- 
tutions are  already  on  the  lowest  democratic  level — 
'  Qui  procumbit  humi  non  habet  unde  cadat.' 
There  is  no  Throne,  no  House  of  Lords,  no  legal  gradations  of 
society,  to  pull  down  ;  the  only  possible  peril  is  to  individual  pro- 
perty— a  great  one,  we  admit,  and  that  to  which  our  present 
observations  are  chiefly  directed ;  but— as  we  have  already  stated 
in  a  preceding  article  of  this  Nuinber — the  United  States  possess 
the  only  possible  compensation  and  corrective  of  the  ballot  in  the 
"  snfety-valce"  of  the  western  territory.  The  agrarian  spirit  is 
only  formidable  in  limited  and  close-packed  societies,  where  an 
indigent  majority  is  brought  into  immediate  and  miavoidable  con- 
tact with  accumulated  riches.  The  Oracchi  of  the  old  States  have 
gradually  evaporated  their  agrarian  propenEitics  on  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Arkensas;  and  as  these  thicken  in 
population,  their  Gracchi  will  mijrrate  still  farther  to  the  west- 
ward— and  half  a  world  opened  to  their  enterprise  is  a  practical  kx 
agraria,  which  leaves  the  ballot  nothing  to  do  as  to  the  invasion  of 
individual  property.  There  is  also,  as  we  showed  in  the  preceding 
article,  the  same  distributive  principle  at  work  in  America  which 
is  operating  in  France, — so  injuriously  in  all  other  respects,  but  bo 
effectually  for  the  security  of  landed  property, — by  leaving  no  man 
more  than  his  neighbour.  We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  we 
need  say  no  more  to  prove  that  ballot,  in  the  unrestricted  demo- 
cracy and  the  unlimited  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  altogether 
a  difTerent  element  of  government  from  what  it  would  be  on  the 
densely-peopled  and  strictly  appropriated  soil  of  monarchical 
England, 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  th^  ballot  on  the  supposition — for 
argument's  sake — that  it  could  fulfil  in  practice  the  professed 
theory  of  its  advocates,  and  produce  an  uninfluenced  representa- 
tion of  the  secret  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  that  this  theory  is  a  mischievous  vision — 
that  it  would  produce  none  of  the  results  which  are  promised — 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  aggravate  all  the  c^-ils,  such  as 
they  may  be — and  that,  besides  overthrowing  our  constitution,  it 
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Mold  degTftde  nd  ddbiute  tlieMtMMJdiMMlii;anapwAiM^ 
ndnoe  w  to  a  itate  of  poGtiad  praflifiiqr  and  mil  ■■nrrlij^  «f 
wliidi  the  world  has  had  no  nampie  nioe  tlie  last  daja  of  .tbe 
Rooaan  repuUic,  and  fron  wliidi  we  cm  imaginii  no  CKlricalion 
than  that  m  whidi  she  took  lefaga— Deyitiwb 

In  proceeding  to  coniider  the  pnipontion  in  itr  pndieai  appG- 
cataone  to  oor  actual  condition,  we  hi^  leecvc^  nr  the  aaie  cf 
additional  deameie,  to  recall  oor  reeder's  attention  to 'die  three 
qneetioneof  which  the  proposition  is  compoonded.  i 

First,  that  absolate  Mcrny  is  the  sme  ^  non  o^  tlie  whole 
plan  (Mr.  GWeVfiJpeedket  panim). 

Second,  that  the  evils  to  be  cored  are  two-fold — eomfpljbn  and 
JnHmidaikm.  .  :  < 

Lastly,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  conniption — Artiery.  and 
mfhrnee;  and  two  kinds  of  intimidalkm — secrd  amd  jMi&Kff.  . 

We  have  already  endeavonrcd  to  show  that,  abtiraeUdlg,  se« 
CKCjr  is  a  ludicrous  imposribility— and  that,  if  possible,  it  would 
be  minKiral  and  impoktic ;  but  in  practice  a  stul  more  important 
coinsideratuni  arises.  .It  would  be  impolitic,— immoral, — nmj, 
impossible,  but  it  would  be  the  law.  Can  we  believe  that 
any  but  a  natidn  dT  madmen  should  gratuitonsly,*-or  at  beat  to 
get  rid  of  some  minor  inconveniehde^, — ^plaoe  all  the  .habka  and 
manners  of  its  people  in  direct  hostility  to  its  legal  eonstitQtien? 
—or  can  we  imagine  the  passing  of  a  fundamentid  law  whieh 
never  can  be  enforced  ?  We,  at  least,  cannot  imiagine  by  what 
sanctions  that  law  could  be  guarded ;  the  Examiner,  we  think, 
proposes  that  the  elector  who  had  violated  secrecy  should  be 
subjected  to  indictment  and  punishment.  Absurd  and  UMmstrous 
as  such  a  proposition  seems,  it  is-  strictly  logical,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  ballot  be  attempted  at  all,  it  must  be  followed 
up  by  some  such  processes.  Once  make  secrecy  the  law.  of  the 
land,  and  you  will  be  driven,  in  order  to  maintain  your  impossible 
legislation,  step  by  step  and  by  successive  failures,  into  the  mceit 
extravagant  tyranny.  As  to  a  ballot  of  which  the  secret  should 
be  in  any  way  optional,  it  is  clear  it  would  be  no  secret  at  all : 
the  majority  would  have  no  motive  to  conceal  their  vote ;  whilst  of 
those  who  should  desire  to  conceal  it,  the  very  concealment  will 
betray  the  motive.  One  tenant  has  conscientiously  voted  with  his 
landlord — he  has  no  reason  for  disguising  it  and  of  course  avows 
it — another  tenant  has  voted  against  his  landlord,  and  of  course 
takes  refuge  in  silence — but  not  in  secrecy — for  his  silence  is  just 
as  intelligible  as  his  neighbour's  avowal.  For  this  we  see  no  pos- 
sible remedy  but  the  Examiner's  penal  statute, — and  that  would 
be  found  not  merely  .tyrannical  beyond  bearing,  but  wholly  ineffi- 
cient ;  ribbons  and  such  other  tokens  of  party  might  of  course  be 
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uiterdicled — but  would  your  law  reach  white  hats,  plaid  waistcoatu, 
or  blue  neckcloths,  if  these  forms  of  dress  should  be  employed  as 
the  symbols  of  party?  You  may  punish  a  man  who  says  '  I  bal- 
lotted  for  Grote,'  but  can  you  punish  bis  crying  in  the  street 
*  Hurrah  for  Grote  ? '  or  his  saying  in  a  room, '  1  am  delighted  with 
Mr.  Grote'a  success?'  Could  you  prevent  a  tavern  dinner  of  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Grote  s  pTinciplesf  Cananorfor  a  winhhe  inter- 
preted by  a  penal  statute  ? — and  yet  a  nod  or  a  wink  may  be  as 
conclusive  as  an  afBdavit.  We  have  been  favored  by  a  legal 
friend  with  the  following  report  of  a  case  supposed  to  occur  under 
such  a  bill  as  we  have  mentioned.  We  insert  it  because — ridentem 
dicere  verum  quid  vetat — and  we  are  convinced  that  it  gives,  in  a 
light  form,  a  most  just  and  intelligible  view  of  what  would  be 
the  practical  result  of  any  statutable  attempt  to  enforce  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

'■THE   QUEEN  d.   A.  B. 

For  revealing  his  Vole  at  the  last  Election  for  the  Cily. 

Attorney-General  [to  witneaa]. — Do  you  know  A,  B.,  an  elector  of 
the  city  of  London  ? 

Witness. — Yes ;  that's  he  at  the  bar. 

AttoTney-Gcneral. — Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  him  about 
hiB  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 

Witness. — Yes;  on  the  Saturday  night  after  the  election,  after  we 
had  drank  three  pots  of  porter  each  at  the  *  Devil  and  the  Bag  o'  Nails,' 
behind  the  Mansion  House,  I  asked  him  how  he  had  voted. 

Attomei/- General. — Well,  and  what  answer  did  he  make? 

Witness. — He  said  he  had  voted  as  I  rlid. 

Altomei/-Ge7ieral.—Hovi  did  you  vote? 

Chief' Justice. — Stop,  Mr.  Attorney ;  you  are  really  asking  the  wit- 
ness to  commit  the  offence  you  are  prosecuting. 

Attorney-General. — Then,  my  lord,  I  waive  the  question;  but  I 
submit  that  I  have  already  proved  that  the  prisoner  revealed  his  vote; 
for,  as  the  wituesa  must  have  known  which  way  he  himself  had  voted, 
he  must  also,  ex  necessitate,  know  how  the  prisoner  had  voted. 

Chief-Justice. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Attorney,  but  you  have  not 
yet  proved  that  the  prisoner  could  have  known  how  the  witness  had 
voted,  HO  that  what  he  said  may  have  been  mere  random  talk.  You 
must  go  a  little  further. 

^iiomey-Genera/ [to  witness], — Did  you  make  any  reply  when  he 
said  that  he  had  voted  as  you  did  P 

Witness. — 1  said,  '  Wliat,  then,  you  voted  for  Grote  ? ' 

Chief- Justice. — Really,  Mr,  Attorney,  this  is  very  irregular.  You 
we  making  your  own  witness  subject  himself  to  an  indictment. 

Attorney-General. — I  submit,  my  ]ord,  that  I  am  quite  regular.  The 
witness  has  a  right  to  state,  at  his  own  peril,  what  passed ;  but,  more- 
over, this  expression,  '  H'Aaf,  then,  you  voted  for  Grote?'  is  not  an 
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lUiefiiMi, but m wnt iitierrogatim.    VMbag Wm-woAk eunftiifciii it 
tte  witneit  oodU  be  indiistfld  on. 

GUtff-JitHfeff.— VerrweU;  gooit, 

illlorfwy-Gefifrol.—Now9  I  itk  joo,  ur,*  hj  tittea  of.  tlie  sekm 
oath  jou  hate  taken,  and  in  the  Cue  of  the  coimtiT  wlueh  ban  i|a  0|ta 
fixed  on  this  mat  came — I  aikyou,.ivhat  avfwerdidhoJMka? 

IFitacif.—4Ie  made  none  at  all.    (Ahugh.) 

Aitwmey-Gtneral.—Vrhail    Did  he  aay  nothing  >   . 

WUness. — ^Not  a  wotd !    {Renewed  taugUer.) 

[Here  Mr.  Croucher,  the  agent  for  the  proae^ntion,  IrtuifMnd  dli 
learned  Counsel.] 

iUtoffMy-Gmmi/.— A]r,  ay,  ioU  nothing  i  bat  did  he  db  Aodiii^?  • 

WiinetM. — Yea— he  winked  hia  eye.  ^ 

iUtoffuy-G^ero/.— I  tiionght  so;  he  mnked  Uimte*  Tottff  kii^ 
aUiiirill  lake  a  note  ^  tha^^-*«  imAfd  Ai#  «}•  /  What  fUlawtl  Ua 
winking  his  eye  ? 

JKtness. — ^I  aaked  him  what  he  meant  by  that 

Atiomey-Generai. — ^And  what  did  he  say  ? 

Witness. — ^Wby  he  laughed,  and  said  tl&at  a  v>ink.  uhu  as  good  as  a 
nod  to  a  blind  horse  t 

Aiiomey'General.-^Vj  lord,  that's  <Nir  caae* 

Chief-Justice. — ^Then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  tcCBBwa  my  dn^  til 
observe  to  you  that  it  is  no  case  at  alL  The  only  approadi  ta  pinAn  ia» 
that  Ae  prisoner  said  that  he  had  voted  as  the  witnesa  did|^  bad  ^tbe 
witness's  vote  was  a  secrd;  which  the  prisoner  could  not  legaDjr  kaaw«*n 
which  you  cannot  legally  know ;  and  therefore  these  words,  ao  te  ftimi 
amounting  to  a  revelation,  seem  to  me  rather  to  increase  the  mystery'-'^' 
ignotum  per  ignotius — ^particularly,  gentlemen,  when  you  reooUect  that 
the  assertion  might  be  false  as  well  as  true ;  and  indeed  the  legal  pre- 
sumption  would  be  that  it  was  false — because  falsehood  is,  under  this 
salutary  statute,  no  offence  at  all — ^whereas  truth  would  be  a  trans- 
portable misdemeanor ;  and  the  law  will,  therefore,  presume  innocence — 
thHt  is,  falsehood — ^until  guilt — that  is,  truth — shall  be  incontestably 
proved.  As  to  the  phrase,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  about 
a  blind  horse  winking 

Attorney-General, — I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ;  but  the  evidence 
said, '  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse.'  The  distinction  is  of  the  greatest  import-, 
ance,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  such  a  jury  as  I  now  see  in  the 
box.     [Here  the  learned  gentleman  winked  at  the  jury.] — (A  laugh.) 

Chief-Justice  [looking  over  his  note-book]. — Mr.  Attorney  is  rights 
The  words,  as  I  find  them  in  my  notes,  are — *  a  wink  is  as  good  as  cl 
nod  to  a  blind  horse ;'  but  I  confess,  gentlemen,  whichever  way  you 
take  them,  I  cannot  discover  that  these  words  can  have  any  relation  to; 
the  last  general  election,  nor  indeed  any  meaning  whatsoever ;  so  that, 
I  think,  you  may  safely  dismiss  them  from  your  consideration,  and  on 
the  whole,  gentlemen,  I  presume  that  you  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
acquitting  the  prisoner. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  and  without  leaving  the  box, 
returned  a  verdict  oi-^guilty. 

Chief*Justice. — How,  gentlemen-*— gfW2%  .^  Foreman^^ 
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Foreman. — Ycb,  my  lord,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  knew  very  well  how  tlic  witnesB  had  voted ;  nnd  that  giving  a 
wink,  after  saying  that '  n  wink  was  as  ijood  as  a  nod  to  a  blind  korse' 
amounted  to  giving  a  nod — that  is,  to  a  confession  that  he  hud  voted 
for  Grote. 

Chief- Justice. — Well,  gentlemen,  'tia  your  verdict,  not  mine — record 
the  verdict.  Prisoner  at  the  bar — you  have  been  convicted,  after  a 
patient  trial,  by  an  enlightened  jury  of  your  country,  on  evidence  which, 
though  it  might  not  altogether  satisfy  my  mind,  owing  to  my  ignorance 
of  the  language  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  was  sufficient  to  the 
twelve  iftlelligent  gentlemen  whose  province  it  is  to  decide  the  qiieetion. 
The  offence  itself  is  of  the  gravest  constitutional  character,  and  one 
which,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  becoming  of  frequent  occurrence — nothing  less 
than  a  blow  at  that  great  palladium  of  British  liberty,  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot.  I  am  happy  to  persuade  myself  that  you  had  no  delihemte  in- 
tention of  violating  the  law,  and  that  something  may  be  attributed 
to  the  quantity  of  liquor  you  hod  drunk — which,  though  it  cannot  ex- 
tenuate the  abstract  guilt,  hut  rather,  in  fact,  aggravates  it,  yet  may  be 
admitted  as  some  proof  that  there  was  not  that  degree  of  premeditation 
and  wilful  infraction  of  a  great  constitutional  principle  as  would  call  for 
the  infliction  of  the  extreme  penalties  of  tJie  act.  Hoping,  therefore, 
that  your  future  conduct  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  and  solemn  political 
trust  confided  to  you  by  the  constitution,  may  justify  my  indulgence,  I 
shall  only  sentence  you  to  the  lowest  punishment  provided  by  the  act, 
namely,  that  you  be  kepi  to  hard  labonrin  Bridewell  for  three  calendar 
monthis. 

Prisoner. — My  lord,  'ds  all  an  infamous  conspiracy  against  me, 
trumped  up  only  because  everybody  knows  that  I  refused  to  vote  for 
Grote  and  balloted  for  Palmer, 

We  are  sorrj'  to  add  that  the  verdict  and  the  sentence  were  received 
by  the  friends  nf  ilie  respective  candidates,  who  had  ranged  themselves 
in  great  numbers  nt  each  side  of  the  hall,  with  alternate  shouts  of  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  court 
was  cleared ;  but  the  parties  came  to  personal  outrages  on  Clerkenwell 
Green,  and  it  was  not  till  the  police  had  taken  up  a  dozen  of  Grote's 
ballolters  and  as  many  of  Palmer's,  that  order  could  be  restored.  A 
great  deal  of  exasperation  continues  in  the  public-houses  on  each  side, 
particularly  among  the  Palmerites,  who  are  indignant  that  one  of  their 
friends  should  be  punished  for  the  pretended  revelation  of  a  vote  that  it 
ii  notorious  he  never  gave.  It  is  said  that  nine  of  the  jiiry  ballotled  for 
Grote,  and  that  the  three  others  had  not  voted.  There  are  several 
hundred  other  prtisecutions  pending,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can 
be  all  tried  before  the  next  general  election." 

Sohuntur  risu  tabulfB — can  there  be  any  doubt  that  scenes  like 
these  must  be  the  consequence  of  any  penal  enactment  on  such  a 
subject  I     Ami  is  it  not  certain  that  those  who  have  no  motive 
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for  ooQcealment  will  feel  an  honest  pride  (or  perliqpe  a  nuilicHNii 
{denmre)  in  letting  it  be  known  that  iheg  are  really  indcpendeni;, 
and  neither  aihamed  or  afraid  q£  avowing  their  actiona  and  opi- 
nions? We  should  then  have  oor  political  aocielj  difidod  into 
two  new  denominations,  who  would  probably  gtre  each  oAer 
nicknames — such  as  the  partisans  of  Iij^  and  dark  the  a&men 
and  the  »hJken!  No  penal  statnte-=-thoogfa  Dmco  or  Dio* 
detian  were  to  arise  from  the  dead  to  frame  it^-onild  meet  the 
ten  thousand  modes  in  which  searecy  could  or  would  be  wliinfanily 
defieated. 

The  inooluntary  detection  would  be  equally  certain.  .  We  will, 
admits  for  the  nigumeat,  though  we  much  doabt  ihe.&ct,  that  ih^ 
medmnical  contrivances  of  the  ballot-boK  should  be  cntbrdy  sue- 
eessfnl :  but  there  is  another  mechanical  difficultjrnotpnmdedfiv, 
and  it  is  one  which  will  diiefly  affect  the  poorer  riaases"  fiar  whose 
protection  the  ballot  is  mainly  intended*  We  are  afraid  that  there 
are  many  very  hcmest  electors  in  England  who  are  no  great  clerks 
•—thousands,  we  fear,  in  Wales,  and  tens  of  thobsawds  in  lie- 
land,  who  cannot  write,  nor  perhaps  read.  How  are  f&ey  to 
ballot  without  a  confidant — ana  with  a  confidant  where  is  the  se- 
crecy?   But  let  that  pass. 

Is  canvassing  to  be  prohibited?  Mr.  Grote  says  now  Hear 
then  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  says :— - 

*  Canvassing  is  not  to  be  prohibited.  All  the  appeals  now  UMdeto 
the  prejudices,  feelings,  passions,  interests  of  the  voters,  may  still. be 
made.  And,  by  the  way,  why  is  not  canvassing,  why  are  not  these 
appeals,  prohibited  ?  According  to  the  principles  of  the  member  for  the 
city  of  London,  they  ought  to  be ;  at  least  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  one  part  of  his  speech  (for  he  is  at  direct  variance  with 
himself  upon  this  head).  In  one  part  of  his  speech  he  observed,  that 
landlords  would  still  make  an  appeal  to  the  reason  and  affection  of  their 
tenants  and  dependents,  and  that  what  he  admitted  to  be  the  legitimate 
influence  of  property  would  not  be  diminished.  But  in  another  part  of 
his  speech  he  stated  that  the  voter  was  as  much  bound  to  give  his  vote 
according  to  the  pure  dictates  of  his  conscience,  as  the  witness  to  give 
his  evidence  on  oath,  and  the  juryman  to  find  his  verdict ;  and  that  it 
was  as  great  an  offence  to  tamper  with  the  vote  as  with  the  evidence  or 
the  verdict.     If  this  be  so,  why  do  you  tolerate  canvassing  ? 

*  But  to  return.  The  election  approaches.  The  landlord  and  his 
steward,  wdth  a  long  train  of  friends,  will  canvass  the  tenants.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  appeals  will  be  made,  and  with  precisely  the  same  re- 
sult. The  instances  will  be  rare  in  which  the  promise  of  a  vote  will 
not  be  freely  given.  The  doubtful  voter  will  be  asked  to  stay  away ;  to 
pair  off  with  the  certain  enemy.  What  remedy  does  the  ballot-box 
give?  You  contend,  that  though  canvassing  is  not  to  he  prohibited,  it 
will  virtually  cease  under  the  system  of  secret  voting,  because  it  will 
be  useless — because  no  one  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  ask  for  the 
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promise  of  a  vote,  when  lie  is  not  certain  whether  the  promise  will  be 
kept.  What  an  unfounded  assumption !  If  true,  what  a  condemnation 
of  your  own  measure!  for  it. rests  the  vindication  of  secret  voting  on 
the  impu^tion  of  universal  dishonesty  and  universal  distrust.  Depend 
upon  it,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  voter  is  subject  to  in- 
fluence, and  where  influence  would  now  be  exerted,  it  will  continue  to 
be  so.  The  promise  will  be  asked,  the  promise  will  be  given,  and  the 
promise  will  be  kept.  There  will  be  occasionally  an  ill-conditioned 
fellow,  with  a  spite  against  his  landlord,  or  with  his  head  turned  by  the 
tirade  of  the  last  Radical  newspaper,  who  will  break  his  word ;  but  the 
general  rule  will  be — the  observance  of  good  faith.' — Speech,  p.  16. 

To  these  unanswerable  observations  we  venture  to  subjoin 
another.  Did  any  man  ever  canvass  an  elector  that  he  did  not 
at  once  discover  by  the  man*s  manner — ^by  the  hand  readily  or  re- 
luctantly given — by  the  decided  or  the  hesitating  tone  of  voice- 
by  the  full  look  or  the  averted  glance — :how  he  was  disposed  ?  The 
tongue  may  keep  a  secret,  but,  unless  the  elector  be  a  most  con- 
summate actor,  the  eye,  the  air  never  can ;  and  this  test  will  be 
still  more  unerring  after  the  election ;  when  the  squire  rides  over 
one  of  his  farms  and  says  to  the  tenant, '  Well,  Frank,  I  think 
we  brought  in  Lord  Chandos  handsomely;'  if  Frank  be  not 
more  than  Garrick,  the  squire  will  know  his  ballot  as  well  as  if 
he  had  written  it  for  him. 

And  then  the  ladies  !  How  is  your  law  to  deal  with  the 
charmers  ?  We  should  like  to  see  the  clause  to  restrain  female 
curiosity,  or  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  on  gossip.  Does  Mr. 
Grote  hope  to  make  habitual  in  all  the  intercourse  of  domestic  life, 
the  reserve  which  even  on  single  and  vital  occasions  it  requires 
all  the  nerve  of  a  hero  to  maintain  ? — Does  he  expect  that  his 
ballotters  will  be  able  to  exert  for  their  whole  lives  a  strength  of 
resolution  which  the  gallant  Percy  could  hardly  keep  for  half  an 
hour,  and  only  proposed  to  keep  for  one  day  ? 

*  I  love  thee,  infinitely — but  harkee,  Kate, 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me. 
I  know  you,  wise ;  but  yet  no  farther  wise 

.Than  Harry  Percy's  wife ;  constant  you  arc, 
But  yet  a  ^.  oman :  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know : — 
And  80  far  will  I  trust  you,  gentle  Kate !' 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  great  dissecter  of  the  human  heart  meant 
to  imply  that,  though  so  momentous  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
might — for  the  lady's  own  sake  perhaps — -be  kept  from  her,  no 
secrets  of  a  less  importance  would  have  been  reserved  from  gentle 
Kate. 

We  need  not  inquire  how  political  secrets  may  be  kept  in 
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iriDcli difwl sodi aecvHs of aiqf dcMBOilic iiqportavoe 3  bttintbe 
■iddle  and  lower  ctden,  where  m  ^ole  M  m  iMttiff  of  iwveoocar- 
icnce  and  gieal  conaggnfmcjo  wharn  it  maj  (on  tbo  JiypodMH 
of  die  ballotiato)  involve  the  welfare  of  the  whole  fanuly— 
whan  the  niyBteriooi  daii^gcr  win  add  a  luitiinaiii  and  l—daiUa 

rrtoordinaiycmioBtf — weaskJaitpoaBhlethalthahnahaMf^ 
father*!  nile  can  be  coooealed  ficom  Ua  wife  and  dnldnnf  and 
if  it  were  attempted*  whore  would  be  the  domealift  peaoe^  the 
oonlidcnce,  the  hqqpineM  of  dieae  jm  peoole? 

farent  natoie  would  be  emplqjed: — 

*  Supposing  diat  promiMi  aie  bttStf  gifcn,  and  aDawatda  udated, 
wiD  the  DaUot  give  an  effirrtnaJ  protection  to  the  Toler  ^gunat  the  kni- 
loid  who  shdl  be  dispooed  to  abate  hb  power — will  no  wnpkion  fall  on 
theviolatoiBofpromttei?    Isit  poadne  diat  ina  ooontiylilifethii^iB 


whidi  jierfect  paUidty  baa  hidicrto  accompanied  dw  CMwaa  of  the 
fiancbue — ^in  wbidi  evcrj  man's  Tote  is  taUced  of  and  esnT— ed  in 
which  the  contested  election  occupies  die  thooriilBi  and  ia  the  *^^"^  of 
eonverastiMi,  finr  wedsB  beftre  and  weeks  after  it  takes  plaoe,a  man  can 
aa  vegidale  bb  langoaget  Ua  company,  kia  very  lookay  that  diere  ahaH 
be  no  anem  aa  to  hia  indinationa  and  mt^T^rians  that  dm  cmMHw 
agini  uall  have  no  means  of  discovering  from  hb  jntimate  aaaDCBatp^ 
from  hb  family,  from  hb  aervants,  fiom  hb  wife»  or,  at  leaaCp  of  viAe- 
mently  soqiectmg,  wbidi  b  the  tensnt  that  baa  kqpt,  and  that  baa  faikd 
to  keep,  bis  word?  Now,  yehement  suspicion  b  no  ground  for  inflict- 
ing a  legal  penalty;  bat  it  b  a  gnmod  on  which  a  bndloid,  assumed 
by  the  bypothesb  to  be  of  an  oppressiTe  and  vindictive  character,  mi^t 
harass  an  obnoxious  tenant' — ^r  Robert  Peefs  Speech,  pp.  16,  lY. 

Thus  secrecy  will  niidoubtedly  fail  so  fair  as  its  proposed  bene- 
ficial  effects — ^but  not  so  as  to  its  evil  tendencies : — Jnst  enough  of 
doubt  will  remain  to  make  mischief — to  stimulate  curiosity — ^to 
propagate  suspicion — and,  as  far  as  it  may  go,  to  sour  and  darken 
the  private  intercourse  of  families  and  societies.  At  present  if 
a  tenant  does  not  pay  hb  rent — ^if  hb  character  b  bad — if  he  does 
not  keep  the  house  in  repair,  or  the  farm  in  heart — ^the  landlord 
dismisses  him  without  the  imputation  of  a  political  motive :  under 
the  gloomy  and  suspicious  uncertainty  of  the  ballot,  such  pro- 
ceedings will  be  always  refeired  to  election  differences,  and  every 
interference  of  the  landlord  will  be  scrutinised  and  censured  as 
the  result  of  party  vengeance — ^the  ejected  tenant  will  make  what 
he  will  call  hb  peneaUion  a  merit  with  the  other  side,  and  the 
most  ordinary  transactions  of  life  will  be  poisoned  with  political 
vencxn — God  knows  already  too  active !  *  Mr' 

*  IndicatioiiB  of  this  spirit  are  alieady  visible.    At  the  late  assises  there  was  a 
ease  idiere  a  landlord  bad  ejected  a  bad  tenant— the  tenant  imnediatdy  pabKshed 
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Mr.  Giote  sajs  that  all  unpleasant  feelings  will  vanish  when 
the  parties  know  that  the  secrecy  must  baffle  their  conjeclurea. 
We  have  justshown  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  such  secrecy, 
but,  if  even  there  were  a  much  deeper  secrecy  than  any  we 
imagine,  does  Mr.  Grote  believe  that  secrecy  allays  curiosity — 
that  mystery  quiets  suspicion?  A  belter  judge  of  human  nature 
is  of  a  Contrary  opinion ; — 

'  He  will  EUBpect  ua  still,  and  £nd  a  time 

To  punish  ^is  offence  in  other  faults. 

Then  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes  ! 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily. 

Interpretation  will  roiaquote  our  looks ! ' 
And  as  he  says  in  another  place  of  a  suspicious  temper — 

'  To  be  once  in  doubt 

Is  once  to  be  re  solved. '^ — - 
Nay — the  doubt  would  be  still  more  mischievous  than  the  cer- 
tainty— instead  of  an  open  cut,  which  might  be  healed  and  cured, 
it  would  become — on  both  sides — a  secret  festering  sore  ;  and 
Mr.  Grote  has  wholly  forgotten  liow  much — in  his  own  view  of 
the  matter — be  adds  to  the  landlord's  power  by  removing  the 
check  of  public  opinion;  for,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  tenant's 
vole  is  secret,  the  landlord's  severity  cannot  be,  with  certainly, 
attributed  to  it.  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  in  which  Mr.  Grole's 
antagonist  principles  of  publicity  and  secrecy  inevitably  involve  his 
argument. 

This  improbability  of  preserving  secrecy,  and  this  impossibility 
of  excluding  suspicion,  is  a  sufficient  and  indeed  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  success  of  the  ballot  in  the  first  and  great  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  proposed — the  protection  of  the  tenant.  To 
ho  man  would  it  be  an  absolute  protection,  and  to  every  man  it 
would  be  an  eventual  danger. 

On  this  worse  than  failure  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  ballot 
we  might  rest  the  case,  for  we  think  that  all  its  advocates  would 
agree  that,  if  it  did  not  protect  tenants  in  voting  against  their 
landlords,  it  would  do,  for  their  purpose,  nothing ;  but  we  cannot 
let  them  off  so  easily.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  forcing 
them  to  a  retreat — we  hope  to  be  able  to  rout  them,  and  we  there- 
fore proceed  with  other,  as  we  think,  not  less  important  points  of 
the  case. 

»  maligoant  libel  on  the  laadlutd — ia  which,  inter  alia,  huaWtgti  thul,  having  vuUcI 
four  times  as  his  Inndlord  wished,  he  kt  ]uit  gave  one  vute  nccuidiag  \o  his  own 
opinion,  and  that  for  Ihis  tingle  vote  he  had  brcn  pvrseculed.  The  mailer  wan 
brought  before  a  jury — there  «a>  not  bd  atlempt  at  jmtificatinii  by  the  defendant — 
the  ullcgatiun  wan  wholly  false — and  costs  aud  damages  vindicated  the  landlutd's 
chu(ac1i-[.  Can  any  one  helitve  thai,  in  the  state  of  jeitlouay  and  suspicion  into 
vhich  the  semi-secret  ballot,  ot  even  the  entire ly  secret  ballot,  would  tbcoir  allpactiea, 
tucb  aflairs  as  Uiiis  would  not  bo  fifarrully  multiplied  ? 
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WehavealrMndyiolicited  lihe  particiilar  attnilioiiaf  mar  naden 
to  ft  seoond  species  of  m<»iitclafioii — thftt  indeed  wfaidi  dhme  ciin 
be  strictly  so  cadled — wibmdatimfivm  fts  mcih  olisti  m  lii^  the 
electiop— fnrcliiding  theToters— ddhetiDg  and  iHralling -the  legal 
result  of  the  poll.  We  press  this  the  more  canMMrtl^-  on  our 
readers  because  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  rationslf  or  rather 
pfauinUe  arguments  in  favonr  of  the  ballot,  it  has  been  Terjr 
slightly  toadied  by  the  advocates  of  the  remedy.  The  reason  is 
obfions:  it  did  not  suit  ihem  to  show  that  their-  exaggerated 
grievance  of  aristocratical  influenoe  was  more  than  amnterbalanosd 
by  the  very  effisctive  one  of  popular  intimidation*  '  I  woold  pat 
down  boih,*  says  Mr.  C3rote»  and  no  doobt  was  londly  dieered 
by  the  members  for  Rosbargfashire  and  Carlow— bat,  thongl| 
he  made  this  allosion  mpautmis  the  popular  orator  took  good 
caxe  not  to  dwell  with  much  severity  cm  this  popular  ragine;  and 
we  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  the  other  advocates  finr  the  ballot 
ventured  to  approach  this  awkward  question. 

We  will;  ana  with — as  we  trust  it  will  be  by  and  by  admitted 
-^perfect  candour.     We  hare  already  avowed  our  aj^wobatioii  of 
the  ezerdse  of  the  influence  of  the  landlord— not,  of  ooooae,  of 
individual  hardships,  whidi  the  temper  of  men  may  generate  itiider 
the  best  systems — but  of  the  general  prmcipki  wtudi  we  think  an 
integral  ingredient  in  the  working  our  constitution^  and,  what  is 
even  still  more  important,  one  of  the  foundations  on  whidi'  civil 
sodety  rests;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that^  if  the  ballot 
could  effectually  exclude  the  intimidation  of  the  mob^  it  would  go 
far  to  reconcile  us  to  the  exclusion  of  the  influence  of  the  land- 
lord :  we  say  go  far,  because^  as  we  think  the  influence  of  the 
landlord  a  positive  benefit,  while  the  intimidation  of  the  mob  is 
confessed,  on  all  h&nds,  to  be  a  positive  evil,  we  canifiot  place 
them  exactly  in  equilibrio— but  we  think  the  aristocratical  interest 
would  gain  more  from  the  exclusion  of  intimidation  than  it  would 
lose  by  the  diminution  of  injluence.    Now  we  admit  that  it  seems^ 
at  first  sight,  that  the  ballot  would  be  more  efficacious  against  m- 
HmidoUion  than  against  influence.    The  ballot  could  not  effectually 
defeat  the  prospective  curiosity  of  keen  and  intelligent  inquirers-— 
but  might  it  not  baffle,  for  the  day,  the  mob  on  the  hustings  ?  No 
doubt  a  promiscuous  and  ignorant  mob,  who  should  know  nothing 
of  the  voter's  antecedent  life  and  opinions,  might  be  thus  moment- 
arily deceived — ^but  there  are  no  such  mobs.     Election  riots  are 
as  regularly  organised  as  the  operations  of  an  army,  and  are  di- 
rected, even  in  their  details,  by  agents  whose  experience  of  former 
elections,  and  whose   acquaintance  with  all  the    details  of  the 
recent  canvass  will,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  leave  them 
no  doubt  how  the  elector  means  to  vote.     Will  they  not  point  out 
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to  tlieir  bludgeon-men  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  obstructed 
or  deterred?  '  They  can  have  no  certainty,'  it  may  be  said,  '  how 
the  man  means  to  vote.'  Why,  frequently  that  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent— this  species  of  intimidation  taking  place  before  the  vote — but 
the  suspicion,  the  rumour  that  such  a  one  is  likely  to  vote  for  a 
particular  candidate,  exposes  him  to  as  much  difficulty  and  danger 
as  if  he  had  advertised  his  intentions  at  the  market-place. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  law  will  then  be  powerful  enough  to 
protect  individuals.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  so  at  present?  The  law, 
we  know  by  experience,  is  impotent  whenever  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  money  can  be  spent  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  public  passion 
escited.  If  the  law  can  be  made  effective,  let  it  be  made  so  now 
when  it  is  so  much  wanted ;  but  if  not,  let  us  not  he  told  that 
_it  can  be  made  so  hereafter.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  ballot  the  agents  on  both  sides  will  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  which  way  the  majority  is  likely  to  be  ?  and  if  so,  what 
is  to  hinder  (if  individual  inUmidatton  shall  have  failed)  a  law- 
less rabble  from  bursting  into  one  or  more  of  the  courts,  and 
seizing,  esamining,  and  destroying,  if  they  see  iit,  the  ballot-boxes 
and  the  election  which  they  contain  ?  Oh,  the  law  would  guard 
the  ballot-box  ; — why  can  it  not  now  protect  the  poll  ?  Suppose 
the  late  election  in  Roxburghshire  had  been  a  ballot — suppose 
(as  every  one  would  have  known)  the  result  was  likely  to  be 
favourable  to  Scott,  might  not  the  Elliot  mob,  with  no  more 
violence  than  they  exerted  last  auf-itmn,  have  taken  the  hustings  by 
storm  and  destroyed  the  ballot-box,  pregnant  with  their  defeat  ? 
When  all  the  mischief  was  done.  Lord  Minto,  at  the  head  of 
his  posse,  might  come  ostentatiously  into  the  town  and  restore 
order;  but  where  would  be  Mr.  Scott's  election?  Under 
the  present  law  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
have  done  him  justice  ;  but  in  this  new  case  the  secret  votes  once 
destroyed  could  never  be  collected  again — a  new  election  would 
only  have  prolonged  the  struggle — by  that  time  the  great  majority 
of  votes  would  have  become  as  public  as  the  price  of  meal,  and 
the  system  of  intimidation  would  go  on  increasing  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  till  Mr.  Scott  and  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  the  field 
altogether.  The  ballotists  may  say  that  such  violent  infraction 
of  the  law  is  a  monstrous  supposition.  We  confess  that  it  would 
be  so  but  for  the  examples  we  have  recently  had.  No  man  can 
read  the  transactions  of  some  of  the  late  elections,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  the  committees  who  tried  them,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  nothing  is  too  monstrous  for  a  tyrannical  majority, 
and  against  such  a  tyranny  we  see  no  guard  in  the  cobweb  regu- 
lations of  the  ballot. 

One  provision  of  the  Reform  Bill  (which  was  approved  by  the 
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mat  Bugority  off  die 

ASfieadiqpled  if  aepanitcd  finom  ihmcAm 
dnlent  meMore)  attoinptrd  in  dui  pnticnbr.  a 
pgoveinenU  nunelv.  the  mnltiiilicitioit  of  wfllliiiff ■  hItMi  TImL 
wherever  die  legal  po«rer  it  wflkiewdj  alioBg  aad  fwapmlj  csr 
ertedy  it  nockHibCedlT  a  peat  dieck  4ni  ptipular  ii  I'liiilJiliun, 
but  it  was  atniiiger  in  its  novelty  than  it  Ma  bean  noe  fownd 
lo  be.  The  but  electiona  wse  impeded  faj  a  dapvan  off  ▼iaiapcg 
unknown  in  way  of  the  preceding  dectaona  nndar  tbo  Bclaoi 
JBill;  and  the  impunity,  nay,  tlM  ancuuiagemeefc  with  whiflh 
fOfi^  of  theae  wnn?f>tyimf  hafe  1m*<"t  cniwned»  lead  na  to  annaor 
hend  that  the  power  of  the  t^rranmcal  niqorit|^  ia  giowiug  moie 
andacioiia.  and  that  the  mnltnlicatian  of  nolliBir-nlaoaa  wilL  Inr 
and  by,  be  only  a  maltipUcation  of  violenoea.  We  dp  not  aea  i 
if  the  law  ia  to  be  no  better  enCdroed  than  it  inai  hitherto  bean 
rhy  or  how  the  ballot  ahonldf  in  any  important  dagvae^  djari 
theae  difficnltiea;  and  when  we  anpendd  the  danger  off  fmiii 
andingg^  in  the  managementof  the baUot-bon^  weave,  on  the 
whole,  driven  to  the  condniion,  that  even  in  tbia  wnNnr  and 
insulated  point  it  would  do  litde  good-^at  the  very  beat  no  good 
anffident  to  cnmiienmte  for  its  greater  and  ineviiiiUa  evila;  and 
we  repeat  our  firm  conviction^  that,  if  ita  advocatea  had  any  idea 
ihat  it  wonld  defeat  popular  intimidatiflnj  they  woiild  be  gre^tar 
cnemiea  to  it  than  any  Conaervative  of  na  dl. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  corruption ;  and,  again,  we 
beg  to  impress  on  our  readers  the  distinction  between  the  two 
species  of  corruption — that  ariong  from  ir^uence,  and  that  arising 
from  direct  bribery.  Influence  is  by  the  ballotists  everywhere 
.confounded  with  that  kind  of  wtvmidatioa  which  they  attribute  to 
the  landlords^  and  has  been  already  discussed  under  that  head. 
We  think  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  ballot  would  not,  ia 
fact,  and  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  accomplish  their  object:  it  wonld 
x)nlj,  as  far  as  it  was  successful,  substitute  a  vexatious,  inquidtorid, 
and  degrading  process,  for  a  system  which,  though  occasionally 
abused,  and  even  because  it  is  occasionally  abused,  has,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  a  reciprocally  beneficial  effect  on  the 
landlords  and  the  tenants,  and  which,  at  least,  has  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  regulated,  corrected,  and  redressed,  by  public 
opinion ! 

But  of  the  other  species  of  corruption,  and  that  which  is  really 
the  greatest  reproach  to  our  nationd  character  and  to  our  repre* 
sentative  system — bribery — the  ballotists  take  little  notice  ;  they 
treat  it,  indeed,  incidentally,  as  they  do  p<^ular  intimidation,  just 
that  they  may  evade  the  reproach  of  wholly  omitting  the  very 
most  important  point  of  the  case— *of  «iacting  Hamlet  vnidiout 
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the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  They  content  them- 
selves with  assuring  us  in  very  general  terms  that  no  man  will 
pay  for  a  Tote  which  he  is  not  assured  of  getting,  and  tliat  secrecy 
precludes  any  such  assurance. 

We  have  already  shown  thai  there  could  be  no  secrecy ;  we 
add  that,  even  if  there  were  an  apparent  secrecy,  the  ingenuity  of 
interested  parties  would  guide  them  to  some  confidential  and  in- 
scrutable meEtns  of  understanding"  one  another.  If  we  have  shown 
that  secrecy  was  very  improbable,  even  when  the  principal  party 
wished  to  keep  the  secret,  we  need  not  waste  time  in  showing 
that  the  idea  of  enforcing  secrecy  where  all  parties  wish  to  evade 
it  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

But  we  go  farther ;  and  on  lliis  great  issue  we  are  willing  to 
put  the  whole  case — in  fact,  it  is  the  whole  case,  for  every  other 
defect  attributed  to  our  electoral  system  is  a  trifle  compared  with 
this  leviathan  abuse  of  bribery. 

The  ballot  will  not  only  not  check  bribery,  but  it  will  encourage 
it,  spread  it,  and  erect  it  into  a  system,  which  no  law  will  be  able 
to  detect,  and  no  power  to  resist — it  will  make  ua  a  nation  of  venal 

It  is  imjiossible  to  overrate  the  various  mischiefs  which  bribery 
inflicts,  not  merely  on  our  political  character,  but  on  our  moral 
condilionj  aad  if  ballot  afforded  any  rational  hope  of  ersulicatiiig 
it,  we  doubt  whether  so  great  a  benefit  might  not  countervail  all 
its  disadvantages. 

But  the  clearest  proposition  in  this  whole  discussion  is,  we 
think,  that  the  ballot  would  increase  bribery  in  an  incalculable 
degree. 

First,  let  us  recollect,  to  the  shame  of  human  nature,  that — 
cfirniptio  optimi  pessima-_ — bribery,  in  some  of  its  Proteus  forms, 
seems  to  be  a  disease  incident  to  every  representative  system.  As 
long  as  a  place  in  the  legislature  shall  be  a  mark  of  honour,  or  a 
road  to  emolument — the  vote  of  the  elector  will  partake  in  its 
subordinate  but  due  proportion  of  the  same  character-  If  a  can- 
didate aspires  to  a  scat  in  order  that  he  may  serve  the  public  in  a 
place  of  2000(.  a-year,  and  if  we  see  that  such  places  do  influence 
members,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  electors  should  think 
themselves  entitled'  to  a  slice  of  tlie  same  pudding  :  and  this  is  so 
well  understood  on  all  bands,  and  has  grown  into  such  admittted 
practice — and  particularly  of  late,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Ministry 
which  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  go  on  without  patronage — that  it 
is  notorious  and  avowed  that  men  are  named  to  State  offices  on 
cundiiion  that  they  shall  be  able  to  bring  tliemselves,  or  others, 
into  Parliament — and  every  man  who  does  bring  himself  into  I'ar- 
liament,  and  who  votes  with  the  Government,  claims  as  of  right 
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the  iMitnmage  of  all  the  offices  witfam  the  district  he  rroresents, 
far  the  aduiowledged  purpose  of  keraing  up  his  interest  d^  distri- 
bntiiigthem  amongst  his  voters  and  ueir  connezkns.  Thistraffic 
is  so  public  that^  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  all  the  par- 
ties treat  such  transactions  as  a  matter  of  oonrse.  '-  This*  has 
hitherto  been  commonly  called  the  influence  of  the  Crown — 
those  who  look  deeper  see  that  it  is,  on  the  oontrarji  part  of  the 
process  by  whidi  the  House  of  C<nnmons  has  been  gradually 
absorbing  all  the  royal  influence.  Was  it  for  the  benefit  o£the 
Crown,  or  even  of  the  Ministers  (though  that  is  a  Terydiflferent 
thing),  that  all  the  influence  of  the  Government  should  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Leader  and  should  have  ensured  his  return,  whose 
veiy  first  proceeding  was  to  attack  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  and 
the  Government  on  the  important  question  of  Canada,  and  again 
on  the  still  more  vital  one  of  the  Ballot?  In  fact,  the  r^pf^ 
»eniaiioe  body  is  growing  to  be  the  King  of  the  country,  and 
exercises  for  its  own  olgects  the  greater  part  of  that  patronage 
which  by  a  constitutional  fiction  we  still  talk  of  as  helonging'  to 
the  Craunu  Would  any  penalty  vrith  which  you  could  arm  your 
law  of  ballot  prevent  an  elector's  making  application  to  the  candi- 
date or  his  agent  for  a  vacant  place,  accompanied  by  such  a  confi- 
dential statement  of  his  conduct  at  the  late  ballot  i^  should  satisfy 
them  of  his  deserts?  There  might  be  much  falsehood  and  iwme 
mistakes  in  settling  these  accounts^  but  the  places  would  still  be 
all  disposed  of^  and  nine  times  in  ten  to  the  man  who  had  really 
balloted  for  the  Government  candidate.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  men  or  of  things  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

But  transactions  of  this  kind^  though  they  cannot  be  strictly 
absolved  from  the  imputation  of  corruption,  are  yet  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  degrading  traffic  of  mere  bribery.  The 
member  who  gets  the  great  place,  and  the  elector  who  gets  the 
little  one,  both  think  that  they  will  fill  it  ^  as  much,  or  indeed 
more,  to  the  public  advantage  than  a  man  of  the  opposite  poli- 
tical principles ;  moreover,  they  do  some  work  for  their  salaiT, 
and  the  personal  motive  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  is  decently 
veiled  to  the  public  and  to  themselves  by  some  colour  of  public 
duty.  But  in  whatever  degrees  such  transactions  may  be  cejisur- 
able,  still  it  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted  that  they  are  inherent  in 
any  representative  government — and  the  ballot  will  certainly  not 
diminish  the  practice,  though  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  extend  it — 
for  a  man  who  might  be  so  far  afraid  of  public  opinion  as  not  to 
accept  a  place  for  an  open  vote,  might?  be  glad  of  the  place  when 
the  supposed  secrecy  of  the  ballot  should  remove  in  some  degree 
the  bargain-and'Sale  character  of  the  affair. 

Against  this  kind  of  corruption  the  ballot  in   France  and 
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America  afTords,  we  are  told,  ni>  species  of  obstacle,  but  indeed 
the  reverse  ;  as  to  France,  we  can  venture  to  assert,  that  it  la 
this  influence  alone,  operating  on  such  large  proportions  of  electors 
and  deputies,  that  enables  that  government  to  work  even  for  a 
single  session ;  and  if  in  England  the  ballot,  or  any  other  measure, 
were  to  abrogate  tliis  practice,  we  are  convinced  that  government 
would  become  impracticable. 

In  the  case  of  America  we  have  still  more  conclusive  evidence. 
First  we  have,  on  the  points  both  of  secrecy  and  corruption  (in- 
deed they  are  inseparable),  the  evidence,  most  important  in  every 
view,  of  Lord  Stanley ; — 

'  But  then  we  are  told  to  look  at  America,  and  see  how  the  hallot 
works  there  !  /  have  been  in  America  ;  and  I  confess  that  what  1  ob- 
served in  that  country  did  not  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  ballot  is  an 
effectual  protection  against  bribery,  ot  provides  satisfactorily  for  the  at- 
tainment of  secrecy.  At  every  election  in  America  the  votes  of  the  in- 
dividuals are  just  as  notorious  and  just  as  much  jobbed  as  they  are  in 
England.  I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine,  of 
liberal  principles,  who  is  travelling  in  America,  in  which  he  says  : — "  I 
"  see  here  the  practical  workiug  of  the  ballot  and  universal  suffrage — 
"  treating,  bribery,  and  jobbing  are  tbe  con=eijiienceB  of  the  former,  and 
"  scenes  of  tumult  and  violence  arise  out  of  the  lalter.  I  have  not  found 
"  one  eminent  lawyer  or  statesman  in  this  country  who  does  not,  as  re- 
"  gards  England,  lean  to  the  Conservative  side,  more  or  lesa.  Federalists, 
"  Nullifiers,  Whigs,  and  Jacksonians  all  agree  in  saying  '  For  Heaven's 
"  sake,  take  care  of  what  you  are  about  in  England.  We  know  the  prac- 
*'  tical  effects  of  vote  by  ballot,  universal  sufirage,  aunual  elections,  and 
"  mob  force."  Honourable  members  who  approve  of  the  ballot  say  that 
the  voters  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  Uieir  votes  into  an  urn,  and 
no  person  would  know  for  whom  they  voted.  I  admit  that  secrecy  might 
be  roflintained  if  all  parties  were  agreed  that  votes  should  remain  secret ; 
but  you  have  to  contend  not  only  with  tbe  secret  influence  of  relations 
and  family  connexions,  hut  with  the  more  active  influence  of  Conserva- 
tive chihs  and  Reform  associations,  both  of  which  are  determined  to 
ascertain  the  way  in  which  every  man  in  the  country  is  going  to  vote. 
If,  under  sucb  circumstances,  I  am  Cold  that  the  ballot  will  establish 
secrecy  in  England  any  more  than  it  does  in  America,  I  laugh  the  asser- 
tion to  scorn.  I  know  bow  electiojis  are  conducted  in  America.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  a  preliminary  meetmg,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  every  man  intaids  to  vote — a  proof  how  much  public  feeling  re- 
volts against  the  idea  of  secrecy.  This  is  the  first  step  !  What  is  the 
next?  An  urn  is  placed  in  a  room,  at  the  door  of  which  stands  an  agent 
for  each  of  the  candidates — one  with  a  blue,  aud  the  other  with  a  green 
ticket  i  one  of  which  the  voter  takes,  to  show  for  which  he  intends  to 
vote  !  1  have  seen  it  done  a  hundred  times !  I  say  that  this  is  tbeprac- 
tical  working  of  the  ballot  in  America ! ' — Speech,  1835. 

Hear  Miss  Martineau,  the  amazon  champion  of  democracy ; — 

'  I  scarcely 
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'  I  waaeAy  knar  at  finthowlo  imdfliBteAd  diepdiilfeil  eoatmationr 
nUeh  I  Kend  in  timtdling.  If  adtisen  toUndaer,  ttrt  A.  IumI  voted 
in  •  jNurticiilar  manner,  die  other  inraridily  began  to  aooottnt  ibr  the 
tott»  A.  had  Toted  thvato  pkaae  B.,becaiiM  B/a  JirfhMfncia  waa  wanfad: 
for  &,  who-  had  promiaed  ao  and  ao  to  A.*a  htother,  cr  aon,  or  aqihevr 
or  boding  section  of  comtUumnts*  A  reaaon  far  a  lolet  or  wm  paiUio 
proceeding,  muat  always  he  found;  and  .any  reaaon  aconed  to  he  takm 
njp,  rather  than  the  obviooa  one,  that  a  man  TOtea  aecwriing  to  the  de- 
ctpion  of  hia  reaaon  and  conacicnee. 

*  I  often  mentioned  thia  to  men  in  oflke,  er  seeking  to  be  ao^  and 


receired  it  with  a  smile,  or  a  laugh,  which  wrong  my  heart* 

'  So  much/  adds  Dr.  Crombie,  after  qnotmg  tlna  paaaage,  '  tar 
Conocimce  in  a  Ballol-boac.'  Father  on  be  pfMoeda  to.  atnte:^— 
*  I  hofe  a  letter  now  before  me  on  thia  idfcjeet,  finvm  'a  gentteaaui' 
reaident  in  that  oonntry  to  a  ftiend  in  SooOand— a  genfleaMa  who  was,- 
iTI  am  not  miainformed,  a  lealous  firiend  to  the  baDot  before  he  eau- 
fpnated  to  America,  where  he  haa  lived  now  three  yeata*  After  lenafl^ 
rag,  *'that  the  clamour  about  ballot  is  a  sort  of  auMMi,*'  he  aaiNDeB  hia: 
ftiaid,  that  he  haa  attentirely  watched  ita  working  in  Amerira  that  he^ 
has  dought  much  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  reanlt  of  hia  inqvinea,  • 
and  personal  examination  ia,  the  conviction,  that  the  baUotia  the  grand 
foeder  <tf  corruption,  and  that  there  ia  no  protection  for  Uberty,  but  in' 
the  open  vote.  **  I  have  seen,**  he  says,  **8ooundrela,  who  had  nfoncy  to 
^  treat  tiie  baUotters  with  rum,  elected  to  oflSces,in  the  repablica  of  the* 
*^  South,  whom  respectable  men  would  be  ashazned  to  hmialeiKMne' 
^  with.  As  to  its  secrecy,  allow  me  to  say,  that  no  persons  of  any  party 
^*  in  the  United  States  speak  of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot ;  we  hear  of  its 
^  secrecy  only  from  the  politicians  of  the  old  country.  There  is  no  aucK 
*'  thing."    '*  You  may  perhaps  think,"  he  continues,  "  that  you  haye  r 

*'  caught  me  in  an  inconsistency.  You  may  argue,  that,  if  there  be  no 
"  secrecy,  in  other  words,  if  everybody  knows  how  everybody  votes,  you 
**  have  an  equivalent  for  an  open  vote.**  "  Here,*'  he  says,  '*is  one  of 
*^  the  iniquities  of  the  ballot.  A  fellow,  who  may  have  voted  for  a  scamp, 
"  as  I  have  said,  if  spoken  to  about  it,  will  deny  that  he  did  so,  if  he  find 
**  it  for  his  interest.     He  knows  that  his  villany  cannot  be  proved,  and  ) 

"  he  will  defend  himself  by  a  lie,  although  it  may  be  as  well  known  as  ^ 

^*  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon  day,  that  his  vote  was  in  direct  contradic-  i' 

**  tion  to  his  declaration.**    What  a  picture  does  this  present  of  moral  1 

depravity!  What  an  argument  does  it  fiimish  against  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot !  He  concludes  with  saying,  "  Converse  with  intelligent 
"  men  of  any  party  in  politics  who  have  seen  the  practical  operation  of 
"  the  ballot,  and  not  merely  looked  at  its  theoretical  virtues,  and  they  . 
"  will  imanimously  declare  the  ballot  to  be  infinitely  pernicious."  * — 
Letter,  pp.  26,  21. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  ballot  with  reference,  in  our 
own  case,  to  the  most  important  of  all  electoral  and,  we  might 
almost  say,  all  national.and  moral  considerations — bribery. 

We  begin  by  repeating  an  observation  which,  though  it  applied 

to 


to  the  last  topic  of  our  discussion,  applies  alUl  more  strongly  to 
this — that  as  long  as  members  sell — in  whatever  shape — their 
votes  to  the  ministry,  the  electors  will  sell  their  votes  to  the 
member ;  and  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  best  modifica- 
tion of  our  existing  laws  on  the  subject  would  be  to  administer  a 
bribery  oath  to  the  member  rather  than  the  voter.  Putting;  aside 
any  invidious  distinction  between  the  value  of  oaths  in  different 
classes  of  society,  we  tbink  we  may  venture  to  conclude  that  the 
oath  which  spores  a  man's  purse  will  be  more  rigidly  observed 
than  that,  the  breach  of  which  tends  to  fill  it.  In  the  next 
place,  it  must  he  observed  that  the  system  of  bribery  has  ex- 
panded exactly  in  proportion  as  the  franchise  has  been  lowered 
and  extended.  The  French  triumph  over  us,  because  they 
are  not,  they  say,  tainted  with  this  base  corruption  by  money 
— that  is,  not  because  they  vote  by  ballot — but  because — their 
electoral  body  consisting  only  of  the  160,000  richest  proprie- 
tors of  the  kingdom — they  are  (in  general)  satisfied  to  divide  the 
patronage;  but  if  their  electoral  qualification  was  lower,  and 
estended  to  anything  like  our  rates  and  numbers,  we  should  see 
pecuniary  corruption  spread,  as  it  has  gradually  done  amongst 
us.*  With  us  the  member  gets  a  place,  and  distributes  the  half- 
dozen  places  which  may  be  within  his  patronage  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  half-dozen  most  respectable,  as  they  caJI  and  think  them- 
selves, of  his  constituents,  while  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  not 

•  We  suspect  that  actual  mmify  is  beginning  toHnil  its  way  into  the  Frencli  electoral 
eolleges— cettajnly  money't  a-orlk  haidone  Ba>  \erj  exlensivelT.  Tha  (jfteat  M.  Scriba 
tell*  us  that  (he  hirtoiT  of  Fiance  ii  to  be  read  in  lis  aunyi — the  reason  of  thii  is,  that 
where  there  is  no  real  liberty  of  the  press — tiutb  can  only  he  tuld  in  a  song.  We  have 
before  ua  a  song  called— Le  Noyveau  Elu — pouv  un  bourg-pourri — '  The  Nnii  Mtm- 
brr  far  a  rollen  boraagh' — [the  bullut,   it   seems,   lias   ptodueed  rollen   borimgAi — 


'  A  la  chambie  eilBn  |'u  mou  sitge. 

En  attendant  que  je  sois  pair. 

It  ne  axit  pas,  mon  bon  college, 

A  quel  puInt  moo  trandal  nt'eil  nhrr 
Puitqu'oti  in"a  nomni6,  ja  reponds 
Ue  riHtrn-  binlSl  dun,  mtfmd,. 

'  La  prilete  a  pria  avec  grace 

Un  brau  vci/e  avec  grace  offer!  ; 
Maint  petit  tour  de  paaae-paaae 
,'          Sons  CB  voile  eat  reatfi  eouvert. 
Piiisqu'on  m'a  nomnifi,  je  rfponda 
De  renlrer  bienlSt  dana  mea  feuds. 

'  Four  railltr  les  sympilhies 

Qull  faul  offrir  dea  garanliM.  . . . 

Jo  n'offre,  moi,  que  iles  (t»>. 
Puisqu'oa  m'a  nommj,  je  igjKinds 
De  rentier  bicutSt  dans  nies  fuuds. 

'  Pour  avoir  la  plate  altendue, 

A  KC  mua  a-ffre  a'eil  vidi. 

Celte  fttveui  rfetait  Men  due. . . 

Lifrix,  iTaiMOT,  (toUiBldf. 

PuiM]u'on  m'a  aoromd,  je  rfpuuds 

De  rcntrer  biuntat  dana  mes  fondg. 

'  Du  pitfet  la  feuilie  a  fait  ra;;B, 

11  est  ttai  qu'elle  avail  taxS 

A  mHit/ranct,  pas  davaiilagp, 

Snn  appui  dfisintSressf, 
Puihqu'un  m'a  aunini6,  je  tiponds 
De  niDtreibientai  iIuib  mM  fondg. 

'  Quelqu'ftouidi  diiapeut-Etre  : 

'<  C'ffit  bien  mal  placer  sun  argent." 

Jis  dia,  iDoi  ^ui  poux  la'j  cunuaitre. 

Que  c'esf  pfacrr  d  mil  four  ec«(. 

Puisqu'on  m'a  nomml,  je  rfpuods 

De  rsntrw  himtfit  dans  mea  finda.- 
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BU«ceptibl<^  of  Jjloce,  but  fnel  that  they  have  an  pqual   riglit  to  \ 
sliare  in  thi;  spoU,  must  be  olheTicixa  provided  for. 

Bribery  is,   therefore,  as    we  Lave  before  said,  essentiaUv  a.  I 
|>(>pular,  a  democratic  engine.     It  maybe  said  that  it  caacuily  I 
be  employed   by  the  ricli — on  the  contrary,  we  hold   that  it  ti  I 
cliielly  employed  againEt  the  ricb  ;  and  that  its  ultimate  tendency  \ 
ia  to  make  the  rich  poor,  and  the  poor  still   poorer.      A  count^  I 
gentleman  with  a  considerable  fortune  near  a  borough  wishes  la  i 
repreaent  it — his  custom  with  the  tradespeople — hi*  character  I 
ftmongst  his  neighbours — give  him  a  predominant  weight,  and  b^   i 
or  some  riral   of  the  same  class,  would  he  sure  of  the  election; 
but  an  utter  stl^nger — summoneil  by  one  of  the  rival  attorneys  rf  < 
the  town — arrives  two  days  before  the  poll,  lodges  ostcntatiouslj  J 
50002.  in  the  local  bank,  and,  for  half  that  sum,  can  generally  I 
obtain  a  majority.     The  country  gentleman  may  be  occasionally 
piqiii-d  into  n  similar  expenditure,  but  il  is  never  his  interest  to 
begin  such  a  conflict,  and,  as  he  has  seldom  entered  into  it  ail 
mere  pecuniary  speculatioUj  he  is  reluctant  to  go  far  enough,  aid 
the  stranger  succeeds   for  perhaps    15001.  or  2000/.      He  tb« 
comes  to  the  House,  and  casts  about  to  bring  himself  home-r- 
rentrer  bientot  dam  mesfonds,  as  the  song  says — having  bought  lot 
electors,  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  use  the  local  patronage 
for  his  brothers  or  cousins.      If  he  happens  to  be  endowed  with 
some  power  of  speech,  be  obtains  for  himself  a  commissioner- 
ship ;  or  perhaps  a  defeated  minister  wants  a  seat,  our  stranger 
makes  roum  for  liis  lordship  by  tlic  acceptance  of  some  office  of 
15002.  a- year — and  thus  for  a  couple  of  thousand  pounils  secures 
one  or  more  annuities,  which  the  actuary  of  an  Insurance  Com- 
pany would  perhaps  value  at  six  or  eight  thousand  : — ivhile  the 
town,  which  he  has  thus  corrupted,  f^ls  into  lower  depths  of 
demoralisation  and  profiigaey. 

This  evil  is  growing  every  day  to  a  greater  height — the  vast  in- 
crease of  mercantile  and  other  personal  wealth,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  which  has  seized  the  whole  country,  combined  with 
the  reform  frenzy  aiid  the  gradual  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
the  classes  most  liable  to  corruption,  have  carried  this  system  to 
a  height  never  before  known.  There  are  already,  we  believe, 
near  one  hundred  seats  filled  by  persons  who  have  no  kind  of 
connexion  with  the  places  for  which  they  sit.  This  growing 
anomaly  is  excused  under  the  pretence  that  these  strangers  are 
recommended  to  their  new  constituents  by  their  political  sympa- 
thies ;  a  flimsy  pretext — as  if  it  could  be  impossible  to  fine!  some 
inhabitant  or  neighbouring  gentleman  professing  the  same  prin- 
ciples. It  is  notorious  thai  the  majority  of  these  strange  displace- 
ments are  the  results  of  a  corrupt  influence  exercised  hy  and /or 
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the  predominant  party  in  the  place.  There  arc,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions : — a  gentleman's  parliamentary  talents  may  be  so  great 
— he  may  fill  such  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  and  enjoy  so  emi- 
nent a  share  of  general  confidence,  that,  if  by  local  accidents  he 
should  he  defeated  in  one  place,  others,  looking  only  to  his 
public  services,  might  be  proud  to  re-elect  him.  But  such  in- 
stances are  rare.  The  general  practice  is  as  we  have  stated  it ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  in  activity  of  late  an  or- 
ganized system,  by  which  strange  members  have  been  recom- 
mended to  strange  places,  apparently  as  capriciously  as  if  it  had 
been  done  by  lot,  but  really  by  -a  secret  influence  and  under- 
standing of  a  corrupt  character.  This  is  an  evil,  however,  which 
has  mainly  arisen  out  of  the  ferment  of  the  Keform  Bill,  and 
irom  the  practices  of  a  feeble  and  inconsistent  ministry, 
'  That  thrives  by  shuSliug,  and  eubsists  by  lies,' 
which  professes  to  govern  without  patronage,  and  which  can  only 
protract  its  dishonest  existence  by  the  grossest  abuses  of  patronage 
and  the  meanest  dependence  on  local  cabals.  But  this  species 
of  conspiracy  f^annot  last  long.  It  would  of  necessity  die  ivith 
the  Government  that  created  it,  but  it  may  die  before  it.  If  folks 
do  not  become  wearied  or  ashamed  of  such  a  system,  at  least  local 
influences  and  ambitions  will  arise — some  liberal  manufacturer  of 
Leeds  will  think  that  he  has  a  better  right  la  represent  that  town 
than  a  Cornish  baronet,  and  some  honest  North  Briton — Whig 
or  Tory — will  save  Sir  H.  Parnell  a  journey  of  !)00  miles  to  visit 
his  constituents. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  ballot  would  confirm  and  extend 
this  secret  organisation,  or,  whenever  and  wherever  Ihis  system 
should  fail,  would  we  think  create  a  new  and  most  extensive  sys- 
tem of  borough  jobbing,  in  which  all  motives  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  general  bribery,  and  all  influences  be  concentrated  in  the 
bands  of  electioneering  attorneys. 

In  developing  this  proposition  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
observe,  that  the  existing  laws  against  bribery  would  become  a 
dead  letter ;  however  vigorously  it  might  be  practised,  it  wduld 
no  longer  be  legally  tangible,  because  it  would  no  longer  admit  of 
legal  ^roof  The  secrecy  which  Mr.  Gmte  thinks  ivill  prevent 
a  candidate's  buying  what  he  cannot  be  sure  of  getting — must  be, 
as  we  hai'e  shown,  an  illusion,  even  as  regards  the  public ;  but  as 
between  the  parties,  it  will  be  a  most  effective  cloak.  Some  men, 
whose  consciences  are  not  quite  hardened,  wUI,  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be  illegal,  give  or  lake  a  bribe,  about  which  they  might 
now  have  some  scruples ;  and  many  more  will  be  ready  to  do  in 
the  dark  what  they  would  be  ashamed  of  in  the  light.  Indeed, 
the  mystery  in  which  it  is  at  present  attempted  to  conceal  bribery 
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ariscB  IflM  fnnn  the  terror  of  the  law  thm  the  inflncnoe  at  opi- 
aioa;  in  proportiDii  as  faribeij  cut  baffle  legal  pnblicdty  it  inll 
faeoome  shameleia  and  paiainonnt. 

All  the  exiMiing  elements  of  oorniptbn^  flieref<tre^  will  he  m* 
▼igorated  and  extended :  and  a  new  mid  more  efficadooa  wytHxm 
nSl  be  soon  superindnoed.  «The  doubt  of  ultimate  aneoesi  k 
eren  now  the  greatest  impediment  to  bribery.  Men  do  not  like  td 
spend  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  on  a  risk  of  being  beateb 
after  all — but  there  are  fifty  candidates  ready  at  any  g^i^lecd 
election  to  give  such  sums  oii  a  certaintg  of  success — no  teai,  m 
pagl  This  dispositicm  will  be  the  bains  of  the  new  syslem  ol 
Dorough  jobbing.  The  electors-'-^t  least  those  of  the  loWet 
and  most  numeh>us  class — ^will  form  themselves  into  iiniiMlB  ar 
dubs  '  to  eomider  the  ymUMcatiam  cf  ea$^idaie8,  and  to  JrtsiN 
the  freedom  ifelecium  wMer  HwA  glorkms  paUaMaM  of  BriJtak 
lAertg — the  MUot  bilV  In  a  town  with  five  hundred  electors  Iheni 
will  perhaps  be  three  hundred  who  will  bel(Hig  to  ten  or  ik  dUMf 
dubs.  They  iHll  hear  all  the  candidate  may  have  to  8ay>  imk 
drinkas  much  of  his  wine  or  ale  as  ihej  can  get — bat  no  Aia 
vnll  infringe  the  law  by  giving  any  promise  or  even  opinion  |9rs  air 
(Mm.  An  influential  attorney,  however; — ^who  is  himself  a  ttittnlMr 
of  -one  of  these  clubs,  and  under  whose  auspices  these  atftttl^ 
legal  and  constitutional  associations  have  junobdlily  been  formed^ 
vrill  whisper  to  each  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  presidents  Of  ih^ 
clubs,  ^  I  don't  ask  for  any  man's  vote ;  I  don't  wish  to  know 
^  how  any  man  may  vote  ;  the  protection  of  the  ballot  must  be  held 
'  sacred ;  every  man  must  be  sole  keeper  of  his  own  conscience 
'  and  his  own  secret ;  but  if  Mr.  W.  should  happen  to  have  the 
'  majority,  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  SOOl,  shall  be  banded  to  the 
'  presidents  of  each  of  the  ten  clubs,  to  be  by  him  equally  distri- 

*  buted  amongst  the  members  without  any  distinction  or  inquiry,  6t 
'  curiosity  about  which  way  any  individual  may  have  balloted.  It 
'  will  be  a  pure  and  disinterested  liberality  of  your  member,  and 
^will  be  given  to  those  who  may  have  balloted  against  him  jui(t 
'  the  same  as  those  who  may  have  voted  for  him.  He  will  make 
'  no  such  illegal  distinctions,  and  all  I  say  is  that  union  is  strength, 

*  and  that  I  think  we  ought  to  show  those  two  hundred  nobs  who 
'  do  not  belong  to  the  clubs  that  we,  the  people,  have  a  will  of  our 
'  own  and  power  to  execute  it.' 

Who  can  doubt  Mr.  W.'s  success  ? 

The  thing  will  be  managed  with  different  details  in  different 
places — more  or  less  openly — more  or  less  adroitly ;  the  rival  attor- 
neys of  the  town  will  each  endeavour  to  have  his  clubs,  and  no  one 
will  wish  to  have  more  to  share  the  spoil  than  are  just  sufficient  to 
win  the  battle  ;  and,  every  man's  own  proportion  depending  on  the 
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iidelity  of  the  smallest  requisite  number,  there  will  be  both  a 
general  and  an  individual  interest  continually  at  work.  Yet  no 
one  needs  positively  know  how  any  individual  votes ;  all  that  needs: 
be-known  is  that  Mr.  W.  is  elef:led,  and — -however  the  result  may 
have  been  brought  about — three  thousand  pounds  will  be  distri- 
buted among'st  the  ten  associations.  There  will  probably  be 
always  some  political  colour  given  to  the  proceedings ;  men  love 
to  put  an  honest  face  on  even  the  most  corrupt  bargain ;  the 
town  may  be  almost  equally  divided  between  Whig  and  Tory; 
the  electors  will  gratify  their  several  political  inclinations  by 
electing  both  a  Tory  and  a  Whig- — they  will  flatter  themselves 
that  they  have  thus  fulfilled  a  public  duty,  and  when  the  elec- 
tion shall  be  over  each  member  of  the  club  will  find  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  which  cannot  be  imputed  as  a 
bribe  because  no  man  can  tell  which  way  the  individual  elector 
voted;  and,  in  fact,— if  such  niceties  were  necessary  to  satisfy 
their  scruples, — it  might  easily  be  contrived  that  each  man,  by 
voting  only  for  the  candidate  he  preferred,  would  contribute — 
with  a  safe  political  conscience — to  the  desired  result. 

The  details  of  sums,  numbers,  and  machinery  will  be  various 
in  various  circumstances,  but  after  this  or  some  such  fashion  will 
all  independent  borough  elections  be  conducted ;  and  we  cannot 
discover  bow  such  a  combination  can  be  either  defeated  or  resisted. 
Something  of  this  kind  has  been  already  attempted  in  certain 
boroughs,  but  very  imperfectly ;  for  the  open  voting  and  the 
bribery  laws  are  incompatible  with  that  security  and  certainty 
which  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  system,  and  which  nothing  short 
of  the  legal  secrecy  of  the  ballot  can  accomplish  ;  but  under  that 
cloalf,  votes  '  will  be  bought  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the 
hundred.' 

And  is  il  for  the  risk  of  results  like  these — even  if  they  were 
less  certain  than  we  think  we  have  shown  them  to  be — that  we 
are  to  make  such  a  violent  change  in  our  manners,  habits,  laws, 
and  Cuiutitutioa  ? 

But  Mr.  Grote  tells  us  that,  if  the  ballot  should  be  found  in- 
jurious, it  will  be  easy  to  revert  to  the  old  system.  Will  Mr.  Grote 
in  his  nest  speech  be  pleased  to  inform  us  of  any  instance  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  in  which  a  concession  to  popular  power  was 
ever  yet  revoked,  except  by  a  revolutionary  convulsion  ?  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  multitude  to  seek  extrication  from  a  difficulty 
by  retracing  their  steps.  Popular  movement  cannot  retrograde — 
vestigia  nulla  Tetrm'sum — it  will  pursue  a  fallacious  phantom  of 
relief  into  new  mazes  and  labyrinths,  and  try  to  remedy  the  present 
inconvenience  by  a  complication  and  accumulation  of  future  dif- 
ficulties. 

2  N  a  All 
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All  these  oomidentiaiis  were  summed  up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
with  greatforce;  and— ss  his  arguments  were  drawn  from  the 
adnwtsions,  and,  indeed,  the  all^tions  of  his  opponents — with 
irresistible  effisct : — 

*  You  tell  ut  that  the  ballot  is  necesuury  for  the  perficcdon  of  psst 
referms,  and  for  the  contentment  and  latisbction  of  the  people,  llie 
hsllot  is  now  proclaimed  to  be  the  great,  the  only  measure  which  csn 
■ecure  Hberty  of  opinionand  lay  the  nmndationB  of  concord.  I  distnist 
your  propheciei.  I  compare  your  past  predictions,  as  to  the  resoltsof 
great  constitutionsl  chsn^ph  with  your  present  description  of  them. 

*  Yon  told  us,  a  short  tune  nnce^  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  our 
harmony  and  welfare  was  the  destruction  of  nomination  boroughs,  and 
the  jniusion  of  more  of  the  democratic  principle  into  the  oonstitinlion 
andwotidngofthegoremment  Your  opinions  prevailed, — yourTiewi 
were  accomplished.  Six  short  yesrs  have  passed,  and  so  far  is  it  tarn 
your  prophecies  having  been  fulfilled,  that,  according  to  your  own  de- 
ckttraiions^  reform  has  been  an  uUer  failure;  it  hss  aggravated  all  As 
finrmer  evils  of  elections,  there  has  been  more  of  intimidcUion,  nutre^ 
expense f  more  of  corruptions  since  the  passing  qfthe  Reform  Bill  Aia 
thore  was  before.  There  ii  now,  if  we  are  to  credit  your  assertions,  m 
legitimate  ground  tor  confidence  in  the  members  assembled  within  these 
wiJls.  The  existing  system  has  lost  sll  title  to  national  esteem  ;-^ia 
fact,  we  have  no  representatiTe  system.  Tlie  baneful  prindjj^.df 
nomination  remains  in  fbrce.  We  are  described,  in  short,  to  be  in  Ae 
last  stage  of  thst  decrepitude  in  whidi  the  power  of  Bame  crainlM 
into  dust,  when  the  forms  of  free  goyemment  were  preserved,  but  all 
the  vital  energy  was  extinguished. 

*  All  these  are  your  expressions,  not  mine ;  your  expressions,  applied 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  to  the  present  reformed  representative 
system  of  this  country.  I  contrast  them  with  your  former  predictions, 
when  that  very  system  was  under  discussion,  and  when  you  hailed  the 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  as  the  second  great  charter  of  national 
liberty.     So  will  it  be  with  the  ballot. 

'  *  Six  years  hence,  you  will  discover  not  only  that  it  is  inoperative,  but 
a  positive  curse.  Then  will  arise  the  complaints  of  new  abuses— of 
new  schemes  of  wholesale  and  systematic  bribery— of  payments  for" 
votes,  contingent  upon  the  successM  result  of  the  election — of  voters 
harassed  and  punished  upon  bare  suspicion — of  imputed  frauds,  and  the 
impossibility  of  detecting  them,  if  the  pledge  of  perfect  secrecy  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  But,  above  all,  will  arise  the  indignant  complaint,  that  the 
constituent  body  is  a  limited  and  privileged  class,  protected  from  all 
responsibility,  shielded  by  secrecy  in  the  exercise  of  public  functions, 
enabled,  because  unchecked  by  shame  or  public  opinion,  to  gratify 
private  pique,  or,  perhaps  to  profit  by  the  new  and  secret  corruption 
which  ingenious  bribery  will  have  devised. 

'  Then  will  come  the  demand,  even  now  plainly  foreseen  and  foretold, — 
the  demand  for  extended  suffrage  as  the  necessary  consequence,  nay,  as 
the  only  remedy  of  the  special  evils  of  the  ballot, — for  suffrage,  not 
circumscribed  by  arbitrary  rules  as  to  residence  or  property,  but  for 
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Buflrage  co-esteaBive  with  population,  and  resttictcil  only,  if  at  oil,  by 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

'  Thus  will  you  proceed  from  change  to  change,  one  rendering  in- 
evitable another,  partly  from  the  restless  appetite  for  innovation, 
growing  with  indulgence,  partly  from  the  impatience — the  justifiable 
impatience — of  new  and  intolerable  evila.  Thus  will  you  proceed,  until 
the  whole  principles  and  character  of  your  constitution  and  form  uf 
government  are  changed,  and  a  fierce  democratic  republic  is  erected  on 
the  ruiuB  of  a  limited  monarchy.' — p.  27-29. 

What,  as  to  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  question, 
can  be  added  to  this,  and  what  step  of  the  ai^ument  can  be  con- 
troverted ?     It  seems  to  us  irrefragable  and  conclusive. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  preliminary  details  which  Mr.  Grote 
chose  to  overlook,  and  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  descend  to, 
but  which  nevertheless  seem  deserving  of  consideration. 

As  the  ballot  must  of  necessity  he  final,  and  as  no  scrutiny  can 
ever  follow,  It  becomes  a  matter  of  primary  and  paramount  im- 
portance to  ascertain  and  settle  beyond  all  doubt  or  difhculty  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  ballot — to  what  hands  are  to  be  submitted  the 
final  settlement  of  the  registry,  or,  in  other  words,  the  electoral 
franchise  and  with  it  the  whole  parliamentary  power  of  the 
empire.  The  present  system  of  registry — in  some  cases  ridicu- 
lously inefficient,  in  others  revoltingly  unjust,  in  all  vexatiously 
uncertain — would  not  have  been  tolerated  but  for  the  ultimate 
judgment  which  it  was  suj^xised  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  bound  to  exercise  on  such  questions.  The  revising 
barristers  in  Eng-land  made  the  most  contradictory,  and  the 
assistant  barristers  in  Ireland  the  most  incomprehensible  decisions, 
but  it  was  thought  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  trustworthy 
court  of  appeal.  We  have  seen  how  committees  of  the  House 
have  already  discharged  that  duty — we  will  not  permit  ourselves 
to  expatiate  on  that  point — but  we  will  ask,  what  will  the  case  he 
when  by  the  law  there  shall  be  no  appeal  at  all,  when  every  man 
who  is  registered  must  be  admitted  tu  an  unquestionable  and 
irrevocable  vote  ? 

It  is  clear  tliat  an  entirely  new  and  different  system  of  registry 
must  be  established ; — and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Is  the  House 
of  Commons — so  jealous  of  its  privileges — to  abandon  the  right  of 
deciding  questions  of  franchise  altogether  ?  It  must  do  so ;  there 
is  no  alternative !  The  House  can  have  nothing  to  decide  but 
the  regularity  of  the  ballot  and  the  qualification  of  the  elected — 
the  qualification  of  the  electors  will  be  wholly  beyond  its  power. 
Let  us  suppose  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  ivilling  to  resign 
one  of  its  first  prerogatives,  to  whom  is  It  to  be  transferred? 
where  have  we  in  England  an  authority,  or  oven  the  means  of 
creating  an  authority,  to  which  such  a  transcendent  power  could 
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be  granted?  The  French  sy  si  em  is  our  nearest  ana!  og^y — there 
they  have  the  Prefet  answering  in  station  to  our  Lord -Lieutenants 
of  counties,  hut  differing  from  tbem  in  the  important  conditions  of 
being  salaried  offirers  of  the  ^vernment,  holding  ibeir  places  at 
pleasure,  and  being,  in  fact  and  in  practice,  changed  whenever  they 
happen  to  displease  the  minister  of  the  day.  The  Prefet  settles 
the  lists,  and  hia  decree  is  final,  unless  the  elector  appeals  to  the 
Cour  Royale  (equivalent  to  our  Queen's  Bench),  whose  decision 
defsrminei  the  right  of  tbe  elector.  Are  we  prepared  to  commit 
these  questions  to  some  creature  uf  the  ministry  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  f 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  difficulty.  In  France  the  Prefefs 
discretion  is  very  narrow ;  the  right  of  voting  is,  as  we  have 
stated,  altogether  dependant  on  tbe  direct  taxes  paid ;  and  (though 
innumerable  questions  may  and  do  arise  even  on  that  simple 
point  of  fact)  he  is  in  general  guided  by  the  receipts  of  the  tax 
collectors ;  and  when  a  man  produces  receipts  for  two  hundred 
fratics  of  taxes  he  is  placed  o»  the  list.  Our  electoral  system 
proceeds  on  a  different  principle.  An  elector  must  indeed  have 
paid  his  rates  and  taxes  to  a  certain  date,  but  that  is  not  his 
qualification ;  the  qualification  is  the  nature  and  value  of  bis 
property.  Of  these  there  can  he  no  legal  and  tangible  standard; 
the  nature  of  the  quali&catton  is  a  point  of  law  often  very  abstruse 
and  difficult — the  value  a  matter  of  accident  or  opinion  extremely 
vague  and  indefinite. 

An  English  Prefet  would  have  no  guide  on  either  of  these 
points  ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  determined  in  Westminster  Hall, 
four  courts  of  Queen's  Bench  would  not  suffice  for  the  work.  We 
see  no  extrication  frtmi  these  preliminary  and  practical  difficul- 
ties, but  to  to  change  the  qualiiication  from  value  to  iaxatwrt. 

Is  Mr.  Grole  prepared  to  propose  that?  if  not,  we  again 
request  that  in  his  nest  annual  speech  he  will  inform  us  by  what 
machinery  he  proposes  to  ascertain  the  qualification  of  those  who 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  secret  and  irrei'i;cablc  ballot. 

Again;  How  are  the  various  incapacities  which  may  take  place 
subsequent  to  regutry  to  be  controlled  and  excluded —  how 
changes  of  residence — how  sale  of  the  property  or  other  deiesis- 
ance  of  the  title — how  the  acceptance  of  disqualifj-ing  office? 
How,  again,  is  die  fraudulent  personification  of  the  dead  or  absent 
to  be  guarded  against  ?  Vou  might  enact  additional  penal  laws 
against  unauthorised  voters,  but  could  you  punish  a  man  for  an 
ernw  on  a  point  of  law? — and  even  if  you  could  punish  the 
wrongous  voter,  how  wotdd  that  cure  the  wrongous  ballot  to 
which  he  had  contributed,  since  you  never  could  know  for  whom 
the  fictitious  suf&oges  had  been  given  1 
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Thus,  then,  before  we  can  so  much  as  arrive  at  the  ballot,  the 
material  and  legal  apparatus  of  our  present  electoral  system  must 
be  altered.  We  must  have  all  the  complicated  machinery  of  the 
ballot-boxes  to  arrange,  and  all  the  officers  who  are  to  be  employed 
about  them  to  appoint,  and  all  the  regulations  which  are  to  guard 
them  from  abuse  to  enact.  We  must  have  laws  to  secure  secrecy 
and  to  punish  revelation ;  and  then  all  the  bribery  laws  must  be 
repealed — the  qualification  of  electors  must  be  changed — the 
courts  of  registry  must  be  changed — the  House  of  Commons 
must  resign  one  of  its  most  cherished  privileges.  Practically 
speaking,  the  very  attempt  would  be  in  itself  a  revolution,  for 
there  is  no  one  detail  or  principle  in  our  whole  electoral  system 
which  must  not  be  fundamentally  altered ;  and  if  that  should  be 
accomplished  (which  we  trust  never  could  be  accomplished),  all 
the  other  objections  stated  in  the  former  parts  of  this  article 
would  come  into  activity.  We  should  then  find  that  the  ballot 
was  inconsistent  with  reason,  with  Uberty,  with  nature — and  the 
people  of  England — if  they  should  be  mad  enough  to  adopt  it 
— would  discover  that,  hke  the  greedy  and  stupid  clown  in  the 
fable,  they  had  killed  that  Constitution  which  had  enriched 
them  with  such  long  and  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  had  ren- 
dered them  the  admiration,  the  envy,  and  the  example  of  the 
rest  of  mankind ! 
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A. 


Age,  characteristics  of  the  present,  205. 

An«j:lo-SaKOu  Americans  described,  351. 

Animal  Magnetism,  273 — matters  requi- 
site to  be  accepted  as  indubitable  facts 
by  believers  in  the  science,  ib, — pro- 
cess of  magnetising,  274  —  the  six 
grades,  ib. — relation  of  the  patient  and 
magnetiser,   275 — efficient  cause  of 
these  phenomena,  ib. — examination  of 
facts  resting  on  testimony  and  analogy, 
ib.  —  Mesmeriau  scenes  of  Paris  in 
1784,  ib. — ordonnance  of  Louis  XVI., 
277  —  commission  appointed  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  ib,  —  by  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  ib. — and  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  ib. — result 
of  their  investigation,  t6. — Jussieu's 
four  orders  of  facts,  ib. — secret  report 
made  lor  the  king  alune,  ib. — danger 
of  Mesmerism  as  to  morals,  26.— MM. 
de  Puyseguir's  magnetic  somnambu- 
lism, ib. — result  of  their  investigations, 
ib, — phenomena  observed  b^  the  com- 
missioners of  1 784,  278 — Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Me(\icine  re-open  the  ques- 
tion, 279 — conclusions  of  the  reporters, 
16. — case  of  Madame  Couturier,  280 — 
M.  Dupotet's  experimeutum  crusis,  ib, 
—instances   of  the  credulity  of  the 
commissiuners,    ib.  —  recondite   mys- 
teries of  somnambulism,  281 — case  of 
Madame  Cellem,  ib. — of  Pierre  Cazot, 
283 -of  Paul  Villagrand,  284— facts 
proving  the  power  of  the  will,  287 — 
facts  resting  on  analogy,  288 — case  of 
John  Green,  289— of  a  natural  som- 
nambulist, 290 — of  an  Italian  noble- 
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man,  ib, — of  Negretti,  29 1— of  a  young 
ecclesiastic,  293 — of  a  servant  girl«  ib. 
—case  of  catalepsy,  294 — natural  som- 
nambulism and  animal  magnetism 
compared,  ib.  —  difference  between 
sleep  and  somnambulism,  295 — no- 
thing in  the  wonders  of  somnambulism 
to  support  the  miracles  of  the  mag- 
netic, 298 — the  cui  bono?  301. 
Arabia,  travels  in,  by  Lieutenant  J.  R« 
Wellsted,  r,R.S.,  301.   See  Wellsted. 


B. 


Ballot,  the,  507. 

Banditti  of  Spain,  362 — prevalence  of, 
in  the  days  of  Virgil,  363 — origin  of 
commerce,  365 — habits  and  manners 
of  the  aboriginal  Iberians  traced,  365 
— affinity  of  pastoral  manners  to  the 
habits  of  military  life,  367 — age  of 
chivalry  and  romance,  369— e^tabli8h- 
ment  of  La  Santa  Hermandad,  370 — 
cliaracter  of  the  modern  Vulencians, 
375 — and  Andalusians,  16. — antiquity 
and  importance  of  robbery  in  Spain, 
377 — its  different  grades,  t6.— the  La- 
drones,  ib. — the  Kateru  and  Raterillo, 
378 — history  of  Jose  Maria,  ib. — -par- 
allel between  Jose  Maria  and  Ghino 
(le  Tacco,  382— account  of  the  judi- 
cial death  of  Jose  de  Roxas,  385. 

Bather,  Edward,  AI.A.,  his  Hints  on 
Scriptural  Education ;  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  superintendents  of  Schooliy 
451.    See  Education. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  points  in  which 
they  resemble  Shakspeare,  39. 
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B«M,  atnonlinary  rout  hj  a  fwam  o^ 
100. 

Bcntham,  Jeremy,  hit  Deontoiogj.  or 
the  Scirnce  of  Monlitv.     See  Plato. 

Soviet,  Rer.  \V.  L ,  nit  Scenet  mcd 
Shadowt  of  Dayt  Departed;  with 
Poems  from  Youth  to  \\ie,  427. 

Brouf^m,  Lor«l,  hit  Etlucation  Bills, 
451.     See  Education. 

Bruce,  James.  £tiq..  vindicated  from  the 
unfounded  charges  brought  against 
him.  312. 

Buonajiarte,  Napoleon,  his  military  re- 
putation. 203. 

Burette,  M.  Theodore,  hit  Hus^e  His- 
torique  de  Veraailles,  1. 

Bur}',  Lady  Charlotte,  her  Diary,  illus- 
trative of  the  Timet  of  George  the 
Fourth,  interspersed  with  original 
Letters  from  Queen  Caroline  and  other 
distinguished  ])erson8,  IjO — the  pub- 
lication a  mo»(  scandalous  one,  ib. — 
character  of  the  authoress,  ib. — clumsy 
attempts  at  disguise,  151 — tricW 
spirit  in  which  the  work  is  concocted, 
d. — its  maudlin  sensibility  and  cant- 
ing piety,  152 — samples  of  puritanical 
scandal,  ib,  —  atrocious  insinuations 
against  the  character  of  the  Princess 
cfharlotte,1 58— detail  of  nightly  scenes 
at  the  cottage  at  Bayswater,  159 — the 
work  a  bad  uargain  for  the  publuher, 
and  a  ruinous  one  for  the  authoress, 
164. 


C. 


Canada,  249 — conduct  of  the  whig  min- 
istry with  regard  to,  252 — real  cause 
of  the  recent  relxjllion,  253  —  the 
monarchical  sovereignty  of  England 
the  real  grievance  of  the  Canadians, 
ib. — causes  of  the  revulsion  of  public 
opinion  in  Canada,  i6. — Lord  John 
Kussell's  evasion  of  the  question  a 
ministerial  shift  and  subterfuge,  254 
—  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  under  the  Duke 
t)f  Wellington's  government  in  1828, 
253 — accepted  by  the  House  of  As- 
sembly as  a  Canadian  Magna  Charta, 
lb. — fresh  agitation  on  the  theory  of 
national  independence,  i6. — the  House 
of  Assembly's  ninety-two  resolutions, 
tft.— conduct  of  the  ministry,  256  — 
provisions  of  the  Canada  bill  of  1791, 
i6. — object  of  the  resolutions  to  esta- 
blish the  American  constitution  in  lieu 
of  British  connexion,  257 — increased 
boldness  of  the  Canadians,  259  — 
minatory  passages  in  their  address  to 


the  kinfl^,  ib. — and  to  Lord  Goaford, 
260— Mr  Joseph  Hume's  letter  toMac- 
kenxie,  ib, — Lord  John  Ruasell's  six- 
column  speech  dissected,  261 — ineooi- 
prehensible  apathy  of  ministers,  262 
— Sir  Hussey  Vivian's  cut  at  Joseph 
Hume,  264  —  proceedings  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  cabinet,  ib. — Lord  Stan- 
le}'*s  bill  given  up,  265 — Lord  Aber- 
deen's conciliatory  course  of  policy,  ib, 
— his  prophetic  warning,  266 — Lord 
John  Ku»ell's  ten  still-born  resolu- 
tions, 267 — encouragement  given  by 
government  to  the  Papineau  cause, 
268«^ebates  in  both  Uouaes,  aft.  — 
mission  of  Lord  Durham,  270. 

Caroline  Queen  of  England.    See  Bury. 

Channing,  William  £.,  D.D.,  his  Letter 
to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  on  the  An- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
See  Texas. 

Civil  List,  conduct  of  the  new  parlis* 
ment  with  regard  to,  250. 

Colquhoun,  J.  C.,  Esq.,  his  Isis  Reveii* 
ta ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Pis* 
ffress,  and  present  State  of  Animil 
Magnetism,  273.  See  Animal  Mag- 
netism. 

Cousin,  Victor,  his  translation  of  the 
Works  of  Plato,    SeeVMo. 


D. 


Dobson,  William,  M.A.,  his  translation 
of  Schleirmacher's  Introduction  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato.     See  Plato. 

Drama,  romantic,  vital  diificulty  in  the 
construction  of,  40, 


E. 


Education,  distinction  between  the  tu- 
torial and  professorial  system  of,  215 
— evil  of  making  philosophy  the  basis 
of,  217. 

Education  Bills,  Lord  Brougham's,  451. 

English  historical  gallery,  materials  for 
an,  32. 


F. 


Foissac,  M.  P.,  'his  Rapports  et  Discus- 
sions de  I'Academie  Royale  de  M6de- 
cine  sur  le  Magn^tisme  Animal.  See 
Animal  Magnetism. 

Forster,  Frederick,  his  lictters  and  Bio- 
graphy of  Wallenstein,  165 — his  Wal- 
leustein  as  Reigning  Sovereign  and 
Landed  Proprietor,  165.  5ee  Wallen- 
stein. 
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George  the  Fourth,  Diary  of  the  Times 
of,  interspersed  with  original  Letters 
from  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  and 
ftom  various  distinguished  persons, 
150.    See  Bury. 


H. 


Harness,  Rev.  William,  his  Welcome 
and  Farewell,  a  tragedy,  38 — perfect 
simplicity  of  the  plot,  41 — outline  of 
the  story,  ib, — unaffected  and  unla- 
l)oured  purity  of  its  diction,  51 — ^its 
pure  and  healthful  moral  tone,  ib. — 
character  of  his  Sermons,  t&. — 

Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindustan,  Tra- 
vels in.    See  Moorcroft. 

Historical  Gallery,  materials  for  an  Eng- 
lish, 32. 

Holley,  Mary  Austin,  her  Sketch  of  the 
Texas,  326.     ^fee  Texas. 

Holy  Land,  reflections  on  the  first  ap- 
proach to.  302. 


I. 


Ingram,  James,  D.D.,  his  Memorials  of 
Oxfoid.    See  Oxford. 


J. 


Janin,   M.  Jules,   his   Gal^ries  Histo- 

riques  de  Versailles,  1,  8. 
Johnson,  Captain,  his  expedition  to  the 

Himalayan  Mountains^  105. 


L. 


La  Valliere,  Madame  de,  her  Portraits 
in  the  Versailles  Gallery,  28. 

London,  contrast  presented  hy  a  rapid 
transition  from  Oxford  to,  204. 

Louis  Philippe,  restoration  of  Versailles 
by,  1  —  charlatanerie  of  his  opera- 
tions at,  5 — his  great  personal  resem- 
blance to  Louis  XIV.,  24. 

Louth,  Dr.,  his  picture  of  the  charm  of 
an  university  life^  224. 


M. 


Macfarlane,  Charles,  Ksq.>  his  Lives  and 
Exploits  of  Banditti  and  Robbers,  362. 
See  Banditti  of  Spain. 

Massenger,  character  of  his  pieces,  39. 

Mitchell^  Lieutenant*Colonel)  his  Life 


of  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland 
See  Wallenstein. 
Moorcroft,  William,  his  Travels  in  the 
Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindustan 
and  the  Panjab;  in  Ladakh  and  Kash- 
mir;  in  Peshawar,  Kabul,  Kundaz^ 
and  Bokhara,  from  1819  to  1825 ;  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  M.A  ,  F.R.S.,  96— feeling  of 
regret  excited  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  ib. — Moorcroft's  first  journey,  ib, 
— his  discovery  of  the  region  of  the 
shawl-wool  goat,  ib.  —  origin  of  his 
second  enterprise,  ib,  —  his  early  life 
and  occupation,  97 — turns  projector 
and  speculator,  i6.— becomes  superin- 
tendent of  the  military  stud  at  Ben- 
gal, ib. — introduces  the  cultivation  of 
oats  into  Hindustan,  ib. — motives  of 
his  two  journeys  across  the  Himalaya, 
ib. — his  companion  G«orge  Trebeck, 
98 — arrangement  of  his  narrative  by 
Professor  Wilson,  ib. — journey  along 
the   foot  of  the    Himalaya,  ib. — ^his 
companions,  ib, — the  travellers  proceed 
to  Srinagar,  99 — and  Tiri,  ib* — ^wit- 
ness propitiatory  rite  to  Morhadeva, 
ib. — ^the  country  described,  ib, — reach 
Pinjor,  1 00 — put  to  rout  by  a  swarm 
of  bees,  ib. — arrive  at  Bilaspur,  ib. — 
proceed  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Setlej  to 
Dehr,  101— reach  theMundi  territory, 
ib. — ^proceed  to  Lahore,  t^. — intarview 
with  RuDJeet  Sing,  ib. — face  of  the 
Panjab  country  described^  103 — prac- 
tice of  the  rite  of  Sat6,  ib. — enter  the 
mountains  of  Kulu,  ib. — ascend  the 
pass  over  the  Himalaya,  104 — Gapt. 
Johnson's  expedition  to  the  sources  of 
the  Jumna,  and  confines  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  105 — ascent  of  the  Keening 
Ghaut,  106 — Moorcrofc's  residence  at 
L6,  107 — and  excursions. in  Ladakh, 
ib. — his  reception,  ib. — general  outline 
of  the  country,  108 — general  preva- 
lence of  goitre  and  blindness,  112 — 
two  years'  stay  in  Ladakh,  113 — pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  114 — reproof  for 
interposition  in  political  matters,  115 
— ^journey  to,  and  residence  in,  Kash- 
mir, ib. — character  of  the  people,  1 16 
— and  capital,  ib, — floating  gardens  on 
the  lakes,  117  —  shawl-manufacture, 
118 — deodar  pine  forests,  ib. — source 
of  valuable  timber  for  ship-building  in 
India,  t6. — duty  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  restore  the  deposed  sovereigns, 
and  govern  the  country  in  their  names, 
119 — the  party  proceed  by  Peshawar 
and  Kabul  to  Bokhara,  ib, — Moorcroft 
taad«  prisoner  and  robbed  by  Murad 
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Beg,  tft.— elStetf  hit  eieafe,  120— the 
party  reach  Bokhara,  120 — death  of 
Mporcroa'  and  Trebeck,  121  —  the 
whole  party  lall  victimi  to  Murad 
Bey,  1^27 
Xomeoo,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  hb  tranilation 
of  Bitter's  History  of  Ancient  Philo- 
sophy.   Set  Plato. 


N. 


Napier,  Colonel  William,  C.B.,  his  His- 
tory of  the  Peninsular  War,  ait.  iv., 
51.    iStfrTala?era. 


O. 


Oaths,  390 — their  origin,  nature, and  his- 
tory, by  James  Endell  Tyler,  B.D.,  ib. 
—general  character  of  the  work,  ib. — 
great  importance  of  the  subject  at  the 
present  moment,  i6.— unlimited  extent 
to  which  oaths  are  now  mployed,  391 
—clamour  fur  the  abolition  of,  392 — 
their  administration  based  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  society,  tb. — 
causes  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
imposition  of  oaths  is  embarrassed,  393 
.-definition  of  an  oath,  ib, — influence 
of  the  principle  of  shame,  and  self- 
interest,  394 — obliirin*;  nature  of  a 
promise  analysed,  396  — the  various 
descriptions  uf  oaths,  399 — impreca- 
tory oaths,  402 — necessity  of  removing 
them,  404 — corollaries  ruspectin«;  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  oath 
may  or  may  not  be  enforced,  405 — 
voluntary  oaths,  ib. — assertory  oaths, 
407 — cases  in  which  the  old  practice 
of  oaths  has  sustained  a  violent  al- 
teration, 4 18— mischiefs  of  substituting 
promises  for  oaths,  423. 

Oats,  cultivation  of,  introduced  into  Hin- 
dustan, 97. 

Otway,  character  of  his  plays,  39. 

Oxford,  Memorials  of,  by  James  Ingram, 
D.D.,  203 — the  work  a  useful  intro- 
duction to  the  serious  consideration 
which  that  university  deserves,  204 — 
striking  contrast  presented  by  a  rapid 
transition  from  London  to  Oxford,  ib, 
— impressions  produced  by  the  sight 
of,  ib.  —  calumnies  with  which  the 
university  has  been  assailed,  205 — 
characteristics  of  the  |resent  age,  ib. 
—recent  threats  of  the  legislature 
against  the  universities,  ib.  —  the 
charges  against  the  University  of 
Oxford  examined^  207— its  bigoted 


adherence  to  old  institutioni,  il 
leged  defect  of  its  profeeeorial  sys- 
tem, 213 — and  indolence  of  the  pro- 
fessors, 214  —  real  source  of  these 
calumuies,  2 1 5~-di8tinction .  between 
the  tutorial  and  professorial  system 
of  education,  21 5 — evil  of  making  phi- 
losophy the  basis  of,  217 — mischief 
of  an  unrestrained  professorial  teach- 
ing, ib. — reason  for  making  the  ethics 
of  Aristotle  the  basis  of  the  Oxford 
education,  218— silent  but  powerful 
influence  of  the  universities  exempli- 
fied, 220 — superiority  of  the  neglected 
wisdom  of  former  ages  over  the  ephe- 
meral crudities  of  the  present  day. 
222 — duty  of  republishing  standard 
works  instead  of  throwing  out  new, 
223— necessity  of  a  systematic  plan 
for  the  supply  of  clerical  libraries,  ib, 
— re-publication  of  the  early  fathers 
recommended,  ib. — merits  of  the  col- 
lege tutors,  224 — picture  of  the  chann 
of  an  university  life,  by  Bishop  Louth} 
ib. — and  by  Sir  William  Jones,  225^ 
small  incomes  of  the  fellowships  of 
colleges,  ib. — Oxford  rendered  by  its 
tutors  the  most  fascinating  society  in 
England,  ib. — the  students  never  so 
onlerly  and  so  generally  well-princi- 
pled as  at  present,  226 — Oxford  the 
bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ib. — character  and  object  of  the  recent 
attacks  upon  the  Oxford  school  of 
divinity,  227 — the  opposition  to  Dr. 
Hampden  not  a  political  movement, 
229 — prevailing  iuditierence  to  truth, 
under  the  cloak  of  toleration  and  be- 
nevolence, 232  —  the  university  not 
yet  infected  with  this  timorous  and 
ignorant  spirit,  ib. 


P. 


Parker,  A.  A.,  Esq.,  his  Trip  to  the  West 
and  Texas,  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  the 
Texan  War.     See  Texas. 

peninsular  War,  History  of,  by  Colonel 
Napier.     See  Talavera. 

Parliament,  spirit  in  which  the  Wliigs 
have  opened  the  new,  249. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  speech  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  Privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  publish  its  Proceedings, 
122.     See  Privileges  of  Parliament. 

Peniberton,  Thomas,  Esq.,  his  Letter  to 
Lord  Langdale  on  tiie  recent  i)roceed- 
iiigs  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  Privilege,  122.  See  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament. 
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Pension  List,  conduct  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment  with  regard  to  the,  250. 

Petitot,  M.,  his  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  13. 

Piccolomini,  rise  of,  1 74. 

Pickering,  P.  A.,  Esq.,  his  Remarks  on  a 
Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Public  ition 
of  Printed  Papers.  122.  See  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament. 

Plato,  Bacon,  and  Bentham,  462. 

Pritchard,  James  Cowles,  M.D.,  his 
Treatise  on  Insanity,  273.  See  Ani- 
mal Magnetism. 

Privileges  of  Parliament,  122 — moment- 
ous question  raised  by  Lord  Den- 
man's  decision  in  the  case  of  Stock- 
dale  against  Hansard,  123 — circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  contro- 
versy, ib. — decision  of  the  jury,  124 — 
Lord  John  Russell  moves  for  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  precedents,  ib, — 
resolutions  of  the  committee,  125— 
irre};ular  and  ill-judged  proceedings  of 
the  House  thereon,  ib, — fresh  proceed- 
iujfs  of  Stockdale  against  Hansard, 
126 — and  against  Messrs.  Nicholls,  ib. 
—the  House  resolve  that  the  printers 
should  be  permitted  to  plead,  and  the 
Attorney-General  defend  them,  ib, — 
reflections  suggested  by  the  debate  on 
this  occasion,  127  —  examination  of 
arguments  in  support  of  the  Select 
Committee's  report,  ib, — ^the  main  po- 
sitions of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech 
based  on  fallacies,  ib — the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity considered,  128 — cave  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Kenrick,  131 — alleged  cruelty  of  de- 
nying parliament  the  privilege  of  an- 

;  thorisiug  private  slander  examined, 
134 — consideration  of  the  authorities 
adduced,  136 — and  of  the  observations 
in  support  of  the  particular  privilege 
at  issue,  140. 


R. 


Red  Sea,  Travels  along  the  Shores  of, 
by  Lieutenant  Wellsted.  See  Well- 
sted. 

Ritter,  Dr.  Heinrich,  his  History  of  An- 
cient Philosophy,  462.     See  !rlato. 

Romantic  Drama,  vital  difficulty  in  the 
construction  of,  40. 


S. 


Schleiermacher,  M.,  his  introduction  to 


the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  462.  See 
Plato. 

Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  England, 
from  the  Accession  of  George  IIL  to 
the  Death  of  George  IV. ;  imputed  to 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  425 — ;the  work 
an  audacious  fraud  upon  the  public, 
ib. 

Shakspeare  the  only  dramatist  who  has 
brought  the  whole  world  of  man  upon 
the  scene,  38 — his  grouping  as  mas- 
terly as  his  outline^  39 — his  dramas 
the  perfection  of  the  art,  40. 

Sommerard,  Baron  de,  his  museum  at 
Paris,  16. 

Southern,  character  of  his  plays,  39. 

Spain,  banditti  of,  362.    See  Banditti. 


T. 


Talavera,  campaign  of,  5 1 — inaccuracies 
partialities,  and  systematic  misrepre- 
sentations in  Colonel  Napier's  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  ib, — duty  of 
examining  his  work  in  detail,  52 — his 
account  of  the  numbers  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  French  force  in  Spain  when 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  undertook  his 
enterprise,  ib. — and  that  of  those  of 
Spain,  54 — his  description  of  the  por- 
tidas  or  guerillas,  ib,  —  and  of  the 
guerilla  sytitem,  55 — example  of  his 
trimming  method  of  writing  history, 
55 — his  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  army  about  to  enter  Spain,  57 
— defence  of  the  pass  of  Banos,  >A.— 
fresh  instances  of  the  Colonel's  care- 
lessness about  facts,  and  injustice  of 
his  censures  founded  upon  them,  62 — 
and  of  his  self-sufficiency,  ignorance, 
or  injustice,  65 — his  childish  attacks 
upon  General  Cuesta,  67 — and  unjust 
reproaches  cast  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  69  —  his 
palpable  contradictions,  70 — military 
transactions  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Talavera,  72 — ^^mistakes  in  the  Colo- 
nel's description  of  the  field  of  battle 
of  Talavera  and  adjoining  country,  75 
—his  ignorant  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
took  up  his  poiiition,  83 — his  ingenious 
observations  upon  the  battle,  87 — his 
retrospective  irritation,  93 — the  re- 
maiuder  of  his  second  volume  a  repe- 
tition of  erroneous  statements,  95. 

Tavistock,  Marquis  of,  his  letter  of  re- 
monstrance and  complaint  against  a 
passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  re- 
lating to  the  borough  of  Tavistock, 


_.iU,  •23i. 

Tnu,  33G — dintullxorBWikeDinf;  tlie 
public  nilnd  toanyqimlionorfureiga 
policy,  3'i7— the  pnwinc*  ut  Teiu 
dneilbcd,  329— a^uctiTC  rrpmenla' 
lion*  uf  lh<!  lund-jublien.  330~iniar- 
Nctioni  Bnil  molutioni  in  Uexkp,  A-. 
—Monn  Aiiitin's  graal,  ili, — coodU 
tioa  of  Mexico  wheo  be  began  hia 
coloniutiun,  331— >ti  proRKSi,  332 
— rrauduUnt  ipeculslioaa,  334— origin 
of  Ihc  r**olt  uftheTexucaloniea,  H. 
Santa  Anna  roaile  preiiilcnl  of  the 
Uvwcu  Fedentian.  33a--hexlit  Iha 
trmy  for  restoring  the  Mciican  •utho' 
ritic*.  336— retakiti  Bexai,  and  puts 
the  i'eian  gomBua  to  tViu  stiorA.  ib. 
— ii  dotcalod.  laken,  and  hit  urtajr 
dtdroyed.  ib- — attempts  to  procure 
the  aaminion  of  the  Texas  into  the 
uuton,  341— oppomrioa  of  Dr.  Chan- 
llinjt  and  others  theieta,  ii. — inlarest 
which  England  ou^ht  to  tsJie  '\a  the 
annvxatiuD,  341i — iniportiii«B  of  the 

Sicslion  in  relation  to  Canada  ajid 
ew  BruMirick,  34B— mid  to  the  ei- 
iatence  of  the  I'nion,  347— actual  in- 
fluence of  lh«  example  of  the  United 
eialei,  350 — natnral  qusliliea  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Ameticain,  331 — '  Isw  of 
the  land,'  352— causes  of  the  success 
of  republican  inilitutioni  ia  Araerica, 
I'A^demociacy  not  reconcilable  with 
great  national  power  and  higli  moral 
ciTiliialiaD,  3S4 — danger  from  the 
slavery  question,  356— growth  and 
condition  of  frao  people  of  colour,  ib. 
— probable  dissolution  of  the  federa- 
tion, 3S7 — causes  of  the  rapid  demonil- 
ization  in  America,  3t)l. 

Tlebeck,  Mr,  George,  his  Tratels  in  the 
Himalayan  Province*  of  Hindustau 
Bud  the  Panjab,  &c.     Sre  Mouteioft. 

Tyler,  James  Endell,  B.D.,  his  Orisfin, 
Nntme,  and  History  of  Oatlis,  390. 
See  Oatlia. 


Ull.ih,  Mir  TlMet,  his  Journal  of  an 
EipeditiontoKaBhmir,&c.  &r Moor- 
craft. 


Vbb  Heuule,  Phil.  Giiil.,  hif  Initia  Phi- 
loiophix  Platonica>,     Set  Flats. 


e  of  Lni.ii 


Vafiie  <1g  Villiers,  M.,  his  <tc» 
Veisaiiles.  10. 

Versailles,  palace  of,  lis  embarraisnieotlB 
the  (ucceiaiite  goiemments  of  France, 
1 — restoratian  of,  by  Louis  Phlli[ipr. 
! — extant  of  this  gigantic  museuni. 
ill. — works  carrying  on  at  Mie  Vieux 
Louvre,  3— Rcole  des  Braux  Arts.  4 
—  bad  tssle  and  charlalaDEiie  of 
Louis  PhiUppa'a  Dicrations  at  Ver- 
sailles. S— causes  uf  the  deep  interest 
which  he  take*  in,  ih. — restoration  of 
the  orders  at  St.  Michael  and  the  Saint 
Esprit,  6  —  Qaliries  Historiqaes  de 
Versailles  par  M.  Jules  Jnnin.  8- 
Btaleofthe  paUcein  1789, 16. — duria;; 
the  republic,  9 — and  under  Buons- 
parte,  II — diagram  and  geueral  de- 

ling,  it, — toua- 

XIV.,  I-*.— gal- 
great  defect*  [( 
the  whole  plan,  ih. — grande  iraleTlt 
del  bataiiles.  17— Salitt  de  179-1  |9— 
the  chapel  royal,  SI — historical  pic' 
tun«  from  Cluvi«lo  Louis  XVI.,  iX— 
detects  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
painlingi,  32— gallery  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, '23 — his  great  personal  resem- 
blance to  Louis  XiV..  24— Salle  if. 
I'Enipire,  ii. — Sjllc  de  Marengo,  I'i. — 
modern  French  school  of  pninting.  To 
— galleries  of  misceltaneoiui  portraits, 
!G  —  Souvenirs  Historiquiia  des  De* 
meures  B.oya1eB  de  France,  par  M. 
Valont,  27  — wilful  perversions  and 

ignorance  of,iA portraits  of  Madame 

de  La  ValliSre,  28— and  of  Madame 
de  ManlespaH,ii. — equeslriaa portrait 
ofLoui*  XVI., 'JB— and  of  the  regi- 
cide Kgullle,  ii. — galleries  of  sculp- 
tures, ii.— the  monumonlB,  H9~sttttua 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  princess  Mar}', 
30— satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
service  of  the  exhibition  is  conducted, 
31— gratuitous  civility  of  the  attend- 
ants, 3L! —  comfortable  appearance  of 
the  whole  palace,  li. — its  vast  extent 
one  of  its  prominent  defects,  ii.— ma- 
terials for  an  English  historical  gal- 
lery, ib. — the  design  uf  one  abandoned, 
ii. — the  slate  apartuientsal  Versailles, 
33  —  galeries  des  glaces,  ib.  —  bed- 
chamber of  Maria  Antoinette,  ii— 
ecadre  de  marbia,  3-l^our  de  marbre, 
ii-— statue  of  Iha  Due  d'Enghien,  35 
— Louis  Philippe's  letter  lo  Bishop 
Watson  on  the  duke's  murder,  ii. — 
the  luitorical  gallery  b  tnen  humbi^c, 
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37  —  effect  on  public  opinion  of  the 
Mus^e  Mdnstie,  38. 
Village  Schools,  451.    See  Education. 


W. 

Wallenstein,  Albert  von,  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  and  Mecklenburgh,  Letters  and 
Biography  of,  edited  by  Frederick 
Forster,165— Wallenstein  as  Reigning 
Sovereign  and  Landed  Proprietor,  ib» 
— Life  of  Wallenstein,  by  Colonel 
Mitchell,  ib,  —  qualifications  of  the 
Colonel  for  the  task,  ib. — his  praise- 
worthy endeavours  to  relieve  the  me- 
mory of  Wallenstein  fiom  the  imputa- 
tions cast  upon  it,ib, — correspondence 
of  Wallenstein,  from  the  archives  of 
Boitzenburgh,  167 — character  of  Geo. 
von  Amheim,  ih. — early  life  of  Wal- 
lenstein, 168— his  rapid  elevation,  ib. 
— ^his  first  military  service,  169 — his 
marriage,  ib. — enters  the  service  of 
Ferdinand  of  Styria  against  the  Vene- 
tians, ib. — second  marriage,  ib. — re- 
ceives the  dukedom  of  Friedland,  170 
— ^purchases  the  confiscated  Protest- 
ant estates,  ib. — hi#  vast  landed  pos- 
sessions, ib,  —  pursues  Mansfield's 
army  into  Hungary,  ib, — ^musters  his 
forces  at  Prague,  for  the  recovery  of 
Silesia,  ib* — correspondence  with  Am- 
heim, 171 — enters  on  his  designs 
upon  Mecklenburgh,  ib. — the  posses- 
sion thereof  guaranteed  to  him,  172 
— rise  of  Piccolomini,  174 — Gustavus 
Adolphus,  ib, — his  defence  of  Stral- 
sund,  175 — Wallenstein's  court  at 
Gustrow,  176 — intrigues  for  the  re- 
moval of  Wallenstein  from  his  dicta- 
torship, 177 — his  pursuits  in  retire- 
ment, 179— departs  for  his  possessions 
in  Moravia,  181  —  systematic  falsi- 
fication of  his  history,  ib. — charges 
against  him  examined,  182— implored 
to  resume  thtt  command,  184 — ap- 
pointed generalissimo,  185  —  his  sti- 
pulations, ib. — repulse  of  Gustavus  at 
Altenburgh,  187 — death  and  charac- 
ter of  Pappenheim,  ib. — behaviour  of 
Wallenstein's  army,  189  —  meed  of 
military  jenown  awarded  to  Piccolo- 


mini,  190— death  of  Gustavus,  ib, — 
Wallenstein's  profusion  in  reward  and 
severity  in  punishment,  ib. — his  fall, 
192 — leading  features  of  his  charac- 
ter, 194 — his  correspondence,  195 — 
points  of  similarity  between  it  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  196 
— ^Wallenstein  considered  as  a  land- 
lord, ib, — his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious and  educational  institutions, 
197 — his  domestic  habits,  200 — his 
liberality  and  munificence,  201 — elo- 
quence, ability,  and  good  taste  with 
which  Mr.  Forster  has  executed  his 
task,  203. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  51 — ^his  correspond- 
ence, 195  —  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween, and  that  of  Wallenstein,  196. 
See  Talavera. 

Wellsted,  Lieutenant  J.  R.,  his  travels 
in  Arabia,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  301 — 
the  work  highly  honourable  to  the  au- 
thor, i6. — late  elaborate  survey  of  the 
-Red  Sea  by  Captains  Elwin  and 
Moresby,  ib. — Lieutenant  Wellsted 
appointed  to  complete  it,  302 — first 
approach  to  the  Holy  Land,  ib. — port 
of  Tor,  303 — ^Written  mountains,  ib, 
— Mountain  of  the  Bell,  ib. — Mount 
Sinai,  t6. — Wolff  the  missionary,  ib. — 
Strait  of  Jabal,  304->route  of  the  Israel- 
ites, i6.-Gulf  of  Akabar,  305 — its  coral 
beds,  ib, — a  gale  in  the  gulf,  306 — 
fine  trait  of  the  Arab  pilot,  ib. — Jeze- 
rat  Pharoun,  307— the  Dead  Sea,  309 
— site  of  Ezion-Geber,  310 — Merza 
Dahab,  ib. — ^Bruce  vindicated  from 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  312 
— site  oiancient  Berenice  established, 
316  —  province  of  Oman  described, 
317 — arrival  at  Muscat,  ib,  —  cha- 
racter of  Sayyid  Said,  ib, — epis'le 
from,  318— the  Bedouin  tribes  de- 
scribed, ib. — short  run  into  the  coun- 
try with  the  young  Sheikh,  321 — 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
324. 

Wilson,  Horace  Hayman,  M.A.  F.A.S. 
See  Moorcroft,  96. 

Wirth,  J.  U.  Von,  his  Theorie  des  Som- 
nambulismes.  See  Animal  Magnet- 
ism. 
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